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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


THE General Editor of The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools thinks it right to say that he does not hold 
himself responsible either for the interpretation of 
particular passages which the Editors of the several 
Books have adopted, or for any opinion on points of 
doctrine that they may have expressed. In the New 
Testament more especially questions arise of the 
deepest theological import, on which the ablest and 
most conscientious interpreters have differed and 


always will differ. His aim has been in all such 


cases to leave each Contributor to the unfettered 


| 
| 


exercise of his own judgment, only taking care that 


mere controversy should as far as possible be avoided. 
He has contented himself chiefly with a careful 


revision of the notes, with pointing out omissions, with 
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suggesting occasionally a reconsideration of some 
question, or a fuller treatment of difficult passages, 
and the like. 

Beyond this he has not attempted to interfere, 
feeling it better that each Commentary should have 
its own individual character, and being convinced 
that freshness and variety of treatment are more 
than a compensation for any lack of uniformity in 


the Series. 


ON THE GREEK TEXT. 


In undertaking an edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament with English notes for the use of Schools, 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have not 
thought it desirable to reprint the text in common use*, 
To have done this would have been to set aside all the 
materials that have since been accumulated towards the 
formation of a correct text, and to disregard the results 
of textual criticism in its application to MSS., Versions 
and Fathers. It was felt that a text more in accordance 
with the present state of our knowledge was desirable. 
On the other hand the Syndics were unable to adopt one 
of the more recent critical texts, and they were not disposed 
to make themselves responsible for the preparation of an 

* The form of this text most used in England, and adopted in 
Dr Scrivener’s edition, is that of the third edition of Robert Stephens 
(1550). The name “Received Text” is popularly given to the Hlzevir 


edition of 1633, which is based on this edition of Stephens, and the 
name is borrowed from a phrase in the Preface, ‘‘Textum ergo habes 


nunc ab omnibus receptum.” 
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entirely new and independent text: at the same time it 
would have been obviously impossible to leave it to the 
judgment of each individual contributor to frame his own 
text, as this would have been fatal to anything like uni- 
formity or consistency. They believed however that a good 
text might be constructed by simply taking the consent of 
the two most recent critical editions, those of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, as a basis. The same principle of consent 
could be applied to places where the two critical editions 
were at variance, by allowing a determining voice to the 
text of Stephens where it agreed with either of their read- 
ings, and to a third critical text, that of Lachmann, where 
the text of Stephens differed from both. In this manner 
readings peculiar to one or other of the two editions would 
be passed over as not being supported by sufficient critical 
consent ; while readings having the double authority would 
be treated as possessing an adequate title to confidence. 

A few words will suffice to explain the manner in 
which this design has been carried out, 

In the Acts, the Hpistles, and the Revelation, wherever 
the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles agree, their joint 
readings are followed without any deviation. Where they 
differ from each other, but neither of them agrees with the 
text of Stephens as printed in Dr Scrivener’s edition, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in preference 
to the text of Stephens. In all other cases the text of 


Stephens as represented in Dr Scrivener’s edition has been 
followed. 
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In the Gospels, a single modification of this plan has 
_ been rendered necessary by the importance of the Sinai 

MS. (X), which was discovered too late to be used by 
Tregelles except in the last chapter of St John’s Gospel 
and in the following books. Accordingly, if a reading 
which Tregelles has put in his margin agrees with x, 
it is considered as of the same authority as a reading 
which he has adopted in his text; and if any words 
which Tregelles has bracketed are omitted by &, these 
words are here dealt with as if rejected from his text. 

In order to secure uniformity, the spelling and the 
accentuation of Tischendorf have been adopted where he 
differs from other Editors. His practice has likewise been 
followed as regards the insertion or omission of Iota sub- 
script in infinitives (as (jv, éwutipav), and adverbs (as kpudy, 
AaOpa), and the mode of printing such composite forms as 
dvarravros, Suari, rovréort, and the like. 

The punctuation of Tischendorf in his eighth edition has 
usually been adopted: where it is departed from, the devia- 
tion, together with the reasons that have led to it, will be 
found mentioned in the Notes. Quotations are indicated 
by a capital letter at the beginning of the sentence. Where 
a whole verse is omitted, its omission is noted in the margin 
(e.g. Matt. xvii. 21; xxiii. 12). 

The text is printed in paragraphs corresponding to those 
of the English Edition. 

Although it was necessary that the text of all the 


portions of the New Testament should be uniformly con- 
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structed in accordance with these general rules, each editor 
has been left at perfect liberty to express his preference 
for other readings in the Notes, 

It is hoped that a text formed on these principles 
will fairly represent the results of modern criticism, and 
will at least be accepted as preferable to “the Received 
Text” for use in Schools, 


v. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. DESIGN OF THE AUTHOR. 


THE writer of the Acts of the Apostles sets forth, in his intro- 
ductory sentences, that the book is meant to be a continuation of 
a ‘former treatise.’ It is addressed to a certain ‘Theophilus,’ 
and since, among the other books of the New Testament, the 
third Gospel is written to a person of the same name, it is not 
unnatural to take these compositions to be the work of the same 
author. Hence the unvarying tradition of antiquity (see pp. xx. 
xxi.) has ascribed both works to St Luke. We will however leave 
for the present the consideration of this tradition, and turn to 
the contents of the books. We find that the author describes 
the earlier work as a ‘treatise of all that Jesus began both to do 
and teach until the day in which He was taken up’ (Acts 1. 1, 2). 
This description accords exactly with the character and contents 
of St Luke’s Gospel. We find also that the opening sentences of 
the Acts are an expansion and explanation of the closing sen- 
tences of that Gospel. They define more completely the ‘power 
from on high’ there mentioned (Luke xxiv. 49), they tell us 
how long the risen Jesus remained with His disciples, they 
describe the character of His communications during the forty 
days, and they make clear to us, what otherwise would have 
been difficult to understand, viz. how it came to pass that the 
disciples, when their Master had been taken from them, ‘re- 
turned to Jerusalem with great joy’ (Luke xxiv. 52). When 
we read in the Acts of two men in white apparel who testi- 
fied to the desolate gazers that the departed Jesus was to 
come again as He had been seen to go into heaven, we can 
comprehend that they would recall His words (John xiv. 28), 
THE ACTS b 
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‘I go away and come again unto you. If ye loved me ye would 
rejoice because I said, I go unto the Father,’ and that they would 
be strengthened to act upon them. 

Thus, from the way in which this second account of the 
Ascension supplements and explains the former brief notice in 
the Gospel, it seems reasonable to accept the Acts as a narrative 
written with the purpose of continuing the history of the 
Christian Church after Christ’s ascension, in the same manner 
in which the history of Christ’s own deeds had been set forth in 
the Gospel. Now the writer declares that his object in the first 
work had been to explain what ‘Jesus began to do and teach.’ 
He had not, any more than the other Evangelists, aimed at giving 
a complete life of Jesus. He set forth only an explanation of 
those principles of His teaching, and those great acts in His life, 
on which the foundations of the new society were to be laid. If 
then the second book be meant to carry on the history in the 
same spirit in which it had been commenced, we shall expect to 
find in it no more than what the disciples began to do and teach 
when Jesus was gone away from them. And such unity of 
purpose, and consequently of treatment, will be all the more to be 
looked for because both books are addressed to the same person. 

That the Acts of the Apostles is a work of this character, a 
history of beginnings only, will be apparent from a very brief 
examination of its contents. We are told by the writer that 
Christ, before His ascension, marked out the course which should 
be taken in the publication of the Gospel. ‘Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, 
and_unto_the uttermost parts of the earth.’ Taking these 
words for his theme the author directs his labour to shew in 
what manner the teaching of the Apostles was begun in each of 
these appointed fields of labour. And he does no more. He men- 
tions the eleven Apostles by name at the outset, implying thereby 
that each one took his due share in the work of evangeliza- 
tion, But of many of them we hear no more. It did not 
come within the historian’s purpose to describe their portion of 
the work. With like brevity he relates how the Apostolic 
band was completed by the election of Matthias into the place 
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of Judas. This done, he turns to his proper theme, which is 
what Jesus did from heaven through the Spirit after His ascen- 
sion, and this work he exemplifies in the history of a series of 
_ beginnings of Christian congregations in various places. He tells 
us how the disciples, filled with the Holy Ghost, preached in 
Jerusalem until it was declared by the lips of their adversaries 
(Acts v. 28) that the city was filled with their doctrine. After 


this commencement we hear _but_little of the work done in Jeru- 


salem, 
The author’s next step is to relate how from the Holy City 


the mission of the disciples was extended into Judaea and 
Samaria. To make this intelligible it is found needful to de- 
scribe with some detail the events which led to the death of 
Stephen, and before that to point out the position which the 
first martyr held in the new society. And as the defence 
which Stephen made before the Jewish rulers forms what may 
be called the Apology to the Jews for the universalism of 
Christianity, we have the argument of that speech given at 
some length. The time had arrived when the Gospel was to be 
published to others than Jews, and we can see from the charges 
laid against Stephen that this further spread of their labours 
had been dwelt upon in the addresses of the Christian teachers. 
‘Blasphemous words’ spoken ‘against the Temple and the Law’ 
would be but a vague accusation were it not explained by the 
defence which was made in reply to it. From this defence we 
see what the provocation was which had roused the Jews against 
Stephen, It was the doctrine that God was the God not of the 
Jews only, but also of the Gentiles, and that His worship was no 
longer to be restricted to any particular locality as heretofore. 
To prove to his hearers that this was shewn in their own history 
and taught by their own prophets, Stephen points out that it was 
not in the Holy Land, to which they attached such sanctity, 
that God first appeared to Abraham, but in Mesopotamia; that 
God was with him also in Haran, and that when He had brought 
‘the father of the faithful’ into Canaan, He gave no permanent 
possession therein either to him or to his descendants for many 
generations. Yet though the people of Israel were for a long 
b2 
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time strangers in Egypt God was with them there. He blessed 
them so that they multiplied exceedingly, and manifested His 
constant care of them in their slavery until at last He sent 
them adeliverer in Moses. This prophet God had trained first in 
Pharaoh’s court and then in the land of Midian, and had mani- 
fested His presence to him in a special manner in the wilderness 
of Mount Sinai, and all these tokens of God’s care of His people 
had been shewn without any preference on the part of Jehovah 
for one place above another. 

The mention of Moses leads the speaker into a brief digression, 
in which he compares the rebellious behaviour of the Israelites 
towards their deliverer, with the hostile disposition of the Jews 
towards Jesus. But he soon resumes the thread of his argument, 
and points out that the Tabernacle, and with it the visible sign 
of God’s presence among His chosen people, was moving from 
place to place for forty years in-the wilderness, and that when 
the people came into Canaan there was no thought of a fixed 
abode for the Tabernacle until the days of David: that then God 
did not at once permit the building of the Temple which that 
king designed to raise, and when Solomon was at length allowed 
to build God’s house, the voice of their prophets, as Stephen re- 
minds his hearers, still testified that the Most High did not dwell 
in temples made with hands, but sat in heaven, while earth 
was as His footstool, and that He was the Maker and Preserver 
not of one race, but of all men. This language, enforcing, from 
a review of their own history and prophecies, the position which 
Stephen had taken up in the defence of the new doctrine, and 
rather going beyond, than defending himself against, the accusa- 
tion of his opponents, roused their indignation. Apparently 
perceiving this, the speaker concludes his defence not with a 
peroration, but with a solemn rebuke, in which he says that, 
with all their zeal for the Law they have not kept the true 
spirit of that heaven-sent deposit of which they had been made 
the guardians. Provoked still more by such a declaration the 
crowd broke out into a furious rage, and by stoning Stephen 
and persecuting all who adhered to his cause, endeavoured to 
stop the spread of the Christian doctrines, but these persecutions 
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became the cause of a still wider propagation of the new teach- 
~ ing and effected the very object to which the Jews were so 
strongly opposed. 


on defence is the longest speech contained in the Acts, 

and _the great prominence given to it by the author seems to 
harmonize with what _we judge to be his general design, For 
this address was the first dmodoyia for the wider extension of the 
preaching of the disciples, and on such initiatory stages of the 
movement it is after the author’s manner to dwell. 

He next proceeds with the history of the propagation of 
Christ’s doctrine in Judzea and Samaria. And as if to indicate at 
once that the message was now to be spread to the farthest 
corners of the earth, Philip’s mission to the Ethiopian eunuch 
is mentioned. Thus we are informed concerning the firstfruits 
of the faith in Africa, but the story is carried no farther, nor have 
we any after-record concerning Philip, except the notice (xxi. 8) 
which seems to imply that he made his home for the future 
in Caesarea, where the population would be mainly Gentiles. 

Saul’s conversion and Peter’s visi lius may be called 
companion pictures, They seem meant to display the two lines of 
activity by which the conversion of the Gentiles was to be brought 
about. The one mission, initiated by St Peter, was to those 
among the heathen who, like the centurion of Caesarea, had been 
already led to some partial knowledge of God, through the study 
of the Jewish Scriptures. On the other hand the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles was sent forth to his allotted work among those who 
were to be turned (Acts xiv. 15) ‘from their vanities to serve 
the living God which made heaven and earth and all things 
therein.’ 

As soon as Peter’s share in the beginning of his mission is 
concluded, and he has twice testified concerning it (xi. 4—17, 
xv. 7—11) that his action had been prompted by a Divine 
revelation, and that the propriety of what he had done was 
confirmed by the witness of the Holy Spirit, our historian dis- 
misses him, the most energetic of the original twelve, from his 
narrative, because the other beginnings of Gospel-preaching 
among the heathen can be better explained by following the 
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career of St Paul, the chief pioneer of the Christian faith as it 
spread to the ends of the earth. Still through the whole of what 
is related concerning the labours of that Apostle, we learn only 
of the founding of Churches and societies, and of the initial 
steps of the Christian work in those places which he visited. We 
are indeed told that St Paul proposed, some time after the 
completion of their first missionary journey (xv. 36), that he and 

Barnabas should go and visit those cities in which they had 
already preached the word of the Lord. But that proposal 
came to nought. The Apostle with Silas subsequently visited only 
Lystra and Derbe, and that apparently for the sole purpose of 
taking Timothy as a companion in his further labours. After 
this visit, the account of which is summed up in three verses, the 
whole of the second journey was made over new ground. ‘Troas, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens and Corinth were visited, and 
probably in all these places, and in others unnamed, the begin- 
nings of a Christian society were established. We know that it 
was so in three of these cities. In returning by sea to Jeru- 
salem the Apostle touched at Ephesus, but remained there so 
short a time that his real work in that metropolis can hardly be 
dated from this visit. We are only told that he entered into the 
Synagogue and reasoned with the Jews (xviii. 19), no mention 
being made of what was his special work, the mission to the 


Gentiles. But_on his third journey, as though he had foreseen 
how ‘great_a door and effectual’ was opened to him in Ephesus, 


he chose ‘that city as the first scene of his settled labours. There 
he continued for the greater part of three years, and became 
in that time, we cannot doubt, the founder of the Asiatic 
Churches of the Apocalypse. From thence he passed over to 
Macedonia, but though this journey is noticed there is no word 
told us concerning the Churches which had been founded there 
by St Paul and his companions on the previous visit, nor con- 
cerning his labours in Greece whither he afterwards went. Nay 
even though he made a special halt on his homeward voyage at 
Philippi, where was a congregation which above all others was 
a deep joy to the Apostle, we have no detail recorded of the 
condition in which he found the brethren whom he so much 
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loved. Very little had been said concerning the results of the 
former stay at Troas (xvi. 8—11) to indicate whether any Chris- 
tian brotherhood had been established there; and it may be that 
the missionaries were forbidden of the Spirit at that time to preach 
in Troas as in the rest of Asia. For this reason, it seems, the 
historian dwells more at length (xx. 6—12) on the residence of 
St Paul in that city during his third journey, in such wise as to 
make clear to us that here too the work of Christ was now begun. 
After that, during the whole course of the voyage, with the ex- 
ception of the invitation of the Ephesian elders to Miletus and the 
solemn parting address given to them there, in which we hear 
repeated echoes of the language of St Paul’s Epistles, there 
is no mention of any stay at places where the work of Evan- 
gelization had already commenced. And when Jerusalem is 
reached the imprisonment speedily follows, and the writer 
afterwards records merely those stages in the Apostle’s history 
which led up to his visit to Rome. He might have told us 
much of the two years passed in Cesarea, during which St 
Paul’s friends were not forbidden ‘to minister or to come unto 
him. He might have told us much of those two other years 
of the Roman imprisonment, of which he knew the termination. 
But this entered not into his plan of writing. He has made 
no attempt to write a history of St Paul, any more than of 
St Peter. As soon_as_we have heard that the message of the 


Gospel was published first to the Jews and then to the 
Gentiles in the empire-city of the world in that age, the author 
pauses from his labour. He had completed the task which he 
undertook: he had described what Jesus, through His messen- 
gers, began to do and teach, after His ascension into heaven, for 
in reaching Rome the message of the Gospel had potentially 


come ‘to the uttermost parts of the earth.’ 


II. THE TITLE. 


It will be clear from what has been already said of its contents 
that the title, by which the book is known to us, can hardly have 
been given to it by its author. The work is certainly not ‘The 
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Acts of the Apostles.’ It contains no detailed account of the 
work of any of the Apostles except Peter and Paul. John is 
mentioned on three occasions, but he appears rather as the com- 
panion of Peter than as the doer of any special act by himself. 
Of James the son of Zebedee we have no notice except of 
his execution by Herod, while much more space is devoted to 
Stephen and Philip, who were not Apostles, than to him. 
The same remark applies to the notices of Timothy and Silas. 
We may conclude then that the title, as we now have it, was a 
later addition, 'The author (Acts i. 1) calls the Gospel ‘a 
treatise’ (Adyos), a term the most_general that could be used ; 
and if that work were styled by him ‘the first treatise, the Acts 
would most naturally receive the name of ‘the second treatise.’ 
Or it may be that the form of title given in the Cod. Sinaiticus 
was its first appellation. There the book is called simply (mpagecs) 
‘Acts, and for a while that designation may have been sufficient 
to distinguish it from other books. But it was not long before 
treatises came into circulation concerning the doings of _indi- 
vidual Apostles and Bishops, , and ¢ aaa Se were known by such 
titles as ‘The Acts of Peter and Paul, ‘The Acts of Timothy,’ 
‘The Acts of Paul and Thecla, &c. It would become neces- 
sary, as such literature increased and was circulated, to enlarge 
the title of this original volume of ‘ Acts,’ and from such 
exigency we find in various MSS. different titles given to it, 
such as ‘Acts of the Apostles, ‘Acting of Apostles,’ ‘Acts of 
all the Apostles,’ ‘Acts of the Holy Apostles,’ with still longer 
additions in MSS. of later date. 


Ill. THE AUTHOR, 


All the traditions of the early Church ascribe the authorship 
of the Acts to the writer of the third Gospel, and Eusebius (Hist, 
Eccl. 11. 11) says, ‘Luke, by race a native of Antioch and by pro- 
fession a physician, having associated mainly with Paul and 
having companied with the rest of the Apostles less closely, has 


left us examples of that healing of souls which he acquired from 
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them in two inspired books, the Gospel and the Acts of the 


Apostles.’ Eusebius lived about 3254.D, Before his time 
Tertullian, A.D. 200, speaks (De jejuniis, 10) of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles and of Peter going up 


to the housetop to pray, as facts mentioned in the com- 
mentary of Luke. Also (De baptismo, 10) he says, ‘ We find in 
the Acts of the Apostles that they who had received the baptism 
of John had not received the Holy Ghost, of which indeed they 
had not even heard.’ Similar quotations could be drawn from 
Clement of Alexandria, a little anterior to Tertullian, and also 
from Irenaeus, who wrote about a.p. 190, The earliest clear 
quotation from the Acts is contained in a letter preserved in 
Eusebius (77. #, v. 2) sent by the Churches in the south of Gaul 
to the Christians of Asia and Phrygia and written a.p. 177, 
concerning the persecutions of the Church in Gaul. Alluding 
to some who had been martyred there, the writers say, “They 
prayed for those who ordered their torture as did Stephen, 
that perfect martyr, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’” 
In still earlier writings there are found words which may well 
be allusions to ‘the Acts,’ yet they are not sufficiently distinct 
to warrant their insertion as quotations. But in the scarcity 
of writings at this early period we need not be surprised if a 
century elapsed after the writing of the book before we can 
discover traces of its general circulation. It was probably 
completed, as we shall see, between A.D. 60—70, and if in a 
hundred years from that time the Christians of Europe could 
quote from it as a book well known to their brethren in Asia we 
may feel quite sure that it had been in circulation, and generally 
known among Christians, for a large portion of the intervening 
century. Modern critics have doubted the existence of ‘the Acts’ 
at the date when this letter of the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons was written, and have argued thus: “The tradition of 
St Stephen’s martyrdom, and the memory of his noble sayings, 
may well have remained in the Church, or have been recorded 
in writings then current, from one of which indeed eminent 
critics conjecture that the author of Acts derived his materials!.” 


1 Supernatural Religion, ut, 25, 
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As if it were easier to admit on conjecture the existence of 
writings for which no particle of evidence is forthcoming, than 
to allow, in agreement with most ancient tradition, that ‘the 
Acts’ was composed at the date to which, on the face of his 
work, the writer lays claim. 

In his book the author makes no niention of himself by 
name, though in the latter part of his narrative he very fre- 
quently employs the pronoun ‘we,’ intimating thereby that he 
was present at the events which in that portion of his work he is 
describing. The passages in which this pronoun is found (xvi. 
10—17; xx. 5—38; xxi. 1—18; xxvii.; xxviu.) deserve speciat 
notice. The author of ‘the Acts, by alluding in the opening 
words to his ‘former treatise,’ leads us to the belief that in this 
second work he is about again to use material which he gathered 
from those who had been eyewitnesses and ministers in the scenes 
which he describes, Much of this material he has clearly cast 
into such a shape as fitted his purpose, and much which was 
no doubt at hand for him he did not use because of the special 
aim which in his treatise he had in view. It is very difficult to 
believe that an author who has in other parts systematically 
shaped other men’s communications, many of which would 
naturally be made to him in the first person, into a strictly 
historical narrative, should in four places of his work have for- 
gotten to do this, and have left standing the ‘we’ of those persons 
from whom he received his information. It seems much more 


natural to infer that the passages in question are really the con- 


tributions of the writer himself, and that, on the occasions to 


which they refer, he was himself a companion of St Paul. For 
whoever the writer may have been he was neither neglectful nor 
ignorant of the rules of literary composition; as may be seen by 
the opening words both of the Gospel and ‘the Acts,’ 

But it has been alleged that anyone who had been the com. 
panion of St Paul at those times, to which reference is made in 
the passages we are considering, would have had much more 
and greater things to tell us than the writer of ‘the Acts’ has here 
set down. This would be quite true if the author had set out 


with the intention of writing a life of St Paul. But, as has been 
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observed before, this is exactly what he did not do. His book 
is a description of the beginnings of Christianity. And bearing 
this in mind we can see that the matters on which he dwells 
are exactly those which we should expect him to notice. In the 
first passage (xvi. 10—17) he describes the events which were 
connected with the planting of the first Christian Church in 
Europe at Philippi, and though the word ‘we’ only occurs in the 
verses cited above, it would be ridiculous to suppose that he, 
who wrote those words implying a personal share in what was 
done, was not a witness of all that took place while Paul and 
Silas remained in Philippi. A like remark applies to the second 
passage (xx. 5—38). Here too the word ‘we’ is not found after 
verse 15, where we read ‘we came to Miletus.’ But surely having 
been with St Paul up to this point, there can be no reason for 
thinking that the writer was absent at the time of that earnest 
address which the Apostle gave to the Ephesian elders whom he 
summoned to Miletus to meet him; an address which is exactly 
in the style that we should, from his Epistles, expect St Paul to 
have used, and which we may therefore judge the writer of ‘the 
Acts’ to have heard from the Apostle’s lips, and in substance to 
have faithfully reported. 

The next ‘we’ passage (xxi. 1—18) brings the voyagers to Jeru- 
salem, and there the writer represents himself as one who went 
with St Paul to meet James and the Christian elders when the 
Apostle was about to give an account of his ministry among the 
Gentiles. But though after that the story falls again, as a history 
should, into the third person, have we any right to conclude from 
this that the writer who had come so far with his friend, left him 
after he had reached the Holy City? It seems much more 
natural to suppose that he remained near at hand, and that we 
have in his further narrative the results of his personal observa- 
tion and enquiry, especially as when the pronoun ‘we’ again 
appears in the document it is (xxvii. 1) to say ‘it was determined 
that we should sail into Italy.’ The writer who had been the com- 
panion of St Paul to Jerusalem is at his side when he is to 
be sent to Rome. The events intervening had been such that 
there was no place for the historian to speak in his own person, 
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but the moment when he is allowed again to become St Paul’s 
companion in travel, the personal feature reappears, and the 
writer continues to be eye-witness of all that was done till Rome 
was reached, and perhaps even till the Apostle was set free, for 
he notes carefully the length of time that the imprisonment 
lasted. 

That the writer of ‘the Acts’ does not mention St Paul’s 
Epistles is what we should expect. He was with St Paul, and 
not with any of those congregations to which the Epistles were 
addressed, while as we have said, the planting of the Church, 
and not the further edification thereof was what he set before 
him to be recorded in ‘the Acts.’ Moreover we are not to look 
upon St Luke as with St Paul in the same capacity as Timothy, 
Silas, or Aristarchus. He was for the Apostle ‘the beloved 
physician’; a Christian brother it is true, but abiding with 
St Paul because of his physical needs rather than as a prominent 
sharer in his missionary labours. 

The passages in question seem to give us one piece of definite 
information about their writer. They shew us that he accom- 
panied St Paul from Troas as far as Philippi, and there they 
leave him. But they further shew that it was exactly in the 
same region that the Apostle, when returning to Asia for the 
last time, renewed the interrupted companionship, which thence- 
forward till St Paul’s arrival in Rome seems only to have been 
interrupted. while the Apostle was under the charge of the Roman 
authorities. If we suppose, as the title given to him warrants us 
in doing, that Theophilus was some official, perhaps in Roman 
employ; that he lived (and his name is Greek) in the region of 
Macedonia; then the third Gospel may very well have been 
written for his use by St Luke while he remained in Macedonia, 
and ‘the Acts’ subsequently when St Paul had been set free. 
In this case when addressing Theophilus, who would know how 
the writer came to Macedonia with St Paul, and how he went 
away again as that Apostle’s companion, the places in which the 
author has allowed ‘we’ to stand in his narrative are exactly 
those in which the facts would dictate its retention. 

Nor is this personal portion of the writer’s narrative so unim- 
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portant as has been alleged by some critics. The founding of 
the Church at Philippi may be called the recorded birthday of 
European Christendom. And for the writer of ‘the Acts’ it was 
not unimportant to tell us that a Christian Church was establish- 
ed at Troas, seeing that he had said in an earlier place that on 
a former visit they were forbidden of the Spirit to preach the 
word in Asia. Who moreover can reckon the address at Miletus 
an unimportant document in early Church history? Does it 
not shew us how the prescient mind of the Apostle saw the 
signs of the times, the germs of those heretical opinions which 
he lived to find more fully developed, and against which he 
afterwards had to warn Timothy and Titus, against which too 
almost all the letters of the other Apostles are more or less 
directed? And how the ‘Apostle of the Gentiles’ was brought 
to Rome was a subject which could not but find full place in a 
history of the beginnings of the Gospel. For though the writer 
of ‘the Acts’ fully acknowledges the existence of a Christian 
Church in Rome before St Paul’s arrival, it was a part of his 
purpose to shew us how that Church was for the first time 
strengthened by the personal guidance and direction of one of 
the Apostles. 

The letters of St Paul bear their witness to St Luke’s pre- 
sence with the Apostle when he was a prisoner in Rome; for 
in the Epistle to Philemon, written from Rome during his first 
imprisonment, the writer sends to Philemon the salutation of 
Luke (ver. 24) as one of his fellow-labourers, and in the Epistle 
to the Colossians (iv. 14) he is also mentioned as ‘Luke the 
beloved physician.’ Indeed it seems very probable that St Luke 
afterwards continued to be the companion of St Paul, for in a 
later Epistle (2 Tim. iv. 11) we find him saying, ‘Only Luke is 
with me.’ 

That ‘the beloved physician’ was the writer both of the Gospel 
and of ‘the Acts’ may perhaps also be inferred from the use which 
the author makes of technical medical terms in his description 
of diseases, as in the account of Simon’s wife’s mother (Luke 
iv. 38), in the story of the woman with the issue of blood 
(viii. 43, 44), and in his narration of the agony of Christ 
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(xxii. 44), Also in the description of the cripple at the Temple 
gate (Acts iii. 7), in the notice of the death of Herod Agrippa 
(xii. 23), and when he writes of the blindness of Elymas (xiii. 11), 
and of the sickness of the father of Publius in Melita (xxviii. 8). 
A comparison of the Greek phraseology of the Gospel and 
of ‘the Acts’ leads also to the conclusion that the two books 
are from the same hand. It should further be noticed that 
there are more than fifty words used in the Gospel and also in 
‘the Acts’ which are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

This work, as well as the Gospel, being anonymous, attempts 
have been made to refer the authorship to some other person 
than St Luke, seeing that it is only assigned to him by tradition, 
and that his name never appears in the story as do the names 
of other actors in the work. Some critics have suggested that 
Timothy was the author of those sections in which the plural 
pronoun ‘we’ occurs, because in the letters addressed to the 
Corinthians, Thessalonians and Philippians, St Paul mentions 
Timothy with great aftection as his fellow-preacher. It is 
argued that whoever wrote the narrative of the Acts must have 
‘been in very close relation to St Paul at the time when he 
visited Corinth and Thessalonica and Philippi, and that the 
name of such a man would not have been omitted, at ali events, 
from the opening greetings of all these Epistles. But we can see 
from Acts xx. 4—5 that there was an intimate companion of 
St Paul, who for some reason remained at his side when the 
others could leave him, and who there states expressly that he 
was with the Apostle when Timothy had gone away. And the 
suggestion of those who think that Luke the physician was taken 
with him by St Paul because of the bodily infirmities under 
which the Apostle laboured, and that it is in this capacity, 
rather than as a fellow-preacher, that St Luke was in such close 
attendance during the missionary journeys, is worthy of con- 
sideration. If this were so, Luke, though the writer of the diary, 
yet would not come so prominently before the Churches in the 
various cities which were visited, as those companions of St 
Paul who were fellow-missionaries, and this would explain why 
he is omitted in the greetings of the letters afterwards written 
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by St Paul to the newly-founded congregations. Moreover, the 
physician would be the one person who would naturally remain 
in attendance, when the fellow-preachers had gone forth on their 
several ways. 

Nor is there any better ground for supposing, as some have 
done, that Silas is the narrator who writes in the first person. 
We have only to look at Acts xv. 22, where, in the portion of 
the narrative which, according to this hypothesis, must have 
been written by Silas, he is spoken of as a ‘chief man among 
the brethren, to see that Silas could not be the writer of such 
a notice concerning himself. 

And the argument which would make Silas (i.e. Silvanus), 
and Luke (i.e. Lucanus), two names belonging to one and the 
same person, because the one is derived from selva=a wood, 
and the other from ducus=a grove, and so their sense is 
cognate, does not merit much consideration. It is said in 
support of this view that Silas and Luke are never mentioned: 
together. But it is plain from the story of the preaching and 
arrest of Paul and Silas at Philippi, that the writer who there 
speaks in the first person plural was a different person from Silas 
(cf. Acts xvi. 16—19). And with regard to the cognate significa- 
tion of the two names it should be borne in mind that when 
such double appellations were given to the same person they 
were not derived from the same language. Cephas and Thomas 
are Aramaic, while Peter and Didymus are Greek. But Silvanus 
and Lucanus have both a Latin origin. 

With still less ground has it been suggested that Titus was 
the author of these personal sections and that some later writer 
incorporated them in his work. Titus was with St Paul in his 
missionary journeys, as we know from the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, but to accept him as author of ‘the Acts’ would be 
to prefer a theory of modern invention before the tradition which, 
though not capable of exact verification, has the voice of long 
antiquity in its favour. We are therefore inclined to give the 
weight which it deserves to the ancient opinion, and to accept 
the traditional view of the origin of both the Gospel and ‘the 
_ Acts,’ rather than any of the modern suppositions, which are 
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very difficult to be reconciled with the statements in ‘the Acts’ 
and the Epistles, and which are the mere offspring of critical 
imaginations. 


IV. DATE OF THE WORK. 


That the writer was one who lived amid the events with 
which he deals will be clear to any one who will consider how 
he connects his narrative with contemporary history, and that in 
no case can he be proved to have fallen into error. We find him 
speaking of Gamaliel (Acts v. 34) exactly as what we know from 
other sources about that doctor of the Law would lead us to 
expect a contemporary to speak. In the same place he deals 
with historical events in connection with Theudas and Judas, and 
it has been shewn in the notes that there is great probability that 
all he says is correct; for he speaks of the latter of these 
rebels with more exactness than is found in Josephus, while the 
former has probably been unnamed by that writer, because the 
rebellion in which Theudas was concerned was comprised under 
the general description that he gives of the numerous outbreaks 
with which Judaea was at that time disturbed. 

Again, the writer of ‘the Acts’ brings Caesarea before us 
exactly in the condition in which we know it to have been under 
Roman government, in the period before the destruction of 


Jerusalem, He alludes (xi, 28) to the famine in the days of 
Claudius Ceesar, in language which only one who had persona 
knowledge of the event would have used. He gives a notice of 
Herod _ Agrippa which accords with Josephus in mast minute 
details, and which shews that the writer of the description was 
most intimately acquainted with the circumstances which at- 


tended that monarch’s death. In_his mention of Cyprus he makes 
it clear, by the designation which he uses for the Roman governor 
of that island, that he was conversant with all the circumstances 
of its government, which had but recently undergone a change, 
as is pointed out in the notes on St Paul’s visit to Cyprus. 


Of the same character is his very precise notice of the magisterial 
titles in Thessalonica and Malta. 


He employs in his narrative 
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about these places no general expression, signifying ‘ruler’ or 
‘chief man,’ but gives the special names of the officials there, 
using words far from common, and which modern investigations 
have proved to be of that precision which bespeaks a personal 
acquaintance with the condition of the districts to which the 
writer refers. 

It is noteworthy also that he introduces at Ephesus the burn- 
ing of the books of magic exactly at that place where, almost 
above any city in the whole of Asia, such acts were held in the 
greatest repute. So too the whole dialogue which he records 
when Paul was rescued by the chief captain in Jerusalem is full 
of incidental allusions to the tumults and disorders with which 
Judaea was afflicted at the time, allusions which would hardly 
have been made, and certainly not so naturally and without all 
comment, by a writer who put together the story of the Acts at 
a time long after the Apostles were dead. The mention of the 
large force told off to convey Paul to Caesarea is Just one of those 
notices which a later writer would never have invented. A body- 
guard of fowr hundred and seventy men for the conveyance of a 
single prisoner would have seemed out of all proportion except 
to one who when he wrote knew that the whole land was in- 
fested with bands of outlaws, and that these desperadoes could 
be hired for any outrage at the shortest notice. 

In the same way Felix, Festus and Agrippa are brought before 
us in exact harmony with what we learn of their history and 
characters from other sources, and with none of that description 
which a late writer would have been sure to introduce, while a 
contemporary would know it to be unnecessary. Eyen the 
speech of Tertullus before Felix, both by what it says and what 
it omits, in its words of flattery, i is evidence that we are dealing 
with the writing of one who lived through the events of which he 
has given us the history. 


But it is in the frequent notices of Jerusalem_that the most 
cogent evidence is to be found for the date_of the writer. That 
city was destroyed by the Romans a.D. 70, but in the whole of 
the Acts there is no single word to indicate that the author of 
this book knew anything of that event or even of the causes 
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whose operation brought it about. The city is always mentioned 
as still in its grandeur; the Temple services and sacrifices con- 
tinue to be observed; at the great feasts the crowds of strangers 
assemble as the Law enjoined, and among its population the 
Scribes and Pharisees and Sadducees act the same parts which 
they do in the Gospel histories; localities such as Solomon’s 
porch, and the field Akeldama, the tower of Antonia and its near 
neighbourhood to the Temple, are spoken of as though still 
existing and as well-marked spots; the synagogues erected in 
the city for the foreign Jews are mentioned, and the writer speaks 
of them as places which would be well known to his readers. 
Annas and Caiaphas and Ananias are to him no characters re- 
moved by long years of past history, but recent holders of office 
in the city which was still standing in all security. These features, 
so many and go various, of contemporary knowledge mark the 
Acts as a book which must have been written before the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, and as the narrative terminates about the 
year 63 A.D., we conclude that its composition must have been 
completed very soon after that date, and probably not later than 
A.D. 66, About the latter year St Paul was martyred at Rome, 
and had the writer of the Acts known of that event it is very 
difficult to imagine that he would have made no allusion to it in 
such passages as those in which the Apostle declares his ex- 
pectation of death and his readiness to suffer in the cause of 
Christ. 

But not only does the writer of the Acts move easily in his 
narrative as if amid contemporary history, and give notices of 
persons and places as one would do to whom actual experience in 
what he writes about makes his footing sure, he has also left an 
undesigned testimony to the date at which he wrote in the 
character of his narrative. We know that before the end of the 
first century the Christian Church was troubled by the rise of 
much false doctrine. In the New Testament we have a few 
allusions to false teachers, as when it is said of Hymenaeus and 
Alexander (1 Tim. i. 19, 20) that they ‘have made shipwreck con- 
cerning the faith, and (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18) of Hymenaeus and 
Philetus, that they ‘have erred concerning the truth” But from 
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other sources we learn much more than from Holy Writ con- 
cerning these first heretical teachers. The earliest and most 
prominent among them were the Gnostics, who derived their 
name from the pretensions which they made to superior know- 
ledge (yréots). This knowledge, as they taught, distinguished the 
more elevated among mankind from the vulgar, for whom faith 
and traditional opinion were said to be sufficient. These teachers 
also perverted the Scriptures by great license in the use of 
allegorical explanation; they held that from God had emanated 
generations of spiritual beings, whom they named Aecons (aidves), 
and who, from the description given of them, are seen to be im- 
personations of the Divine attributes. By the Gnostics matter 
was declared to be evil, but superior knowledge could enable men 
either by asceticism to become superior to it, or if they indulged 
in excesses, to do so without harm. ‘These heretics also denied 


the resurrection of the body. One of their number, Cerinthus, 


taught that Christ was one of the Aeons, and that he descended 
upon the man Jesus at His baptism, and gave Him the power of 


working miracles, 


but departed from Him before His crucifixion, 
There were many other forms assumed by their various heretical 
doctrines, but what has been said will be a sufficient notice of 
their character for us to see how free from all knowledge of such 
speculations was the writer of the Acts. He mentions the 
opposition of the Judaizing Christians, those of the Circumcision, 
and he records in many places the violent assaults made on the 
first missionaries by those sections of the heathen population 
who saw that the spread of Christianity would interfere with 
their sources of gain, but of Gnosticism in any of its phases he 
has never a word, though that kind of teaching was widely 
spread before the end of the first century. It is therefore to be 
believed that his history was composed before such heretical 
teaching had spread, or even made itself much known, otherwise 
we must suppose that the writer, though aware of the existence 
of all these errors, has yet been able to compile a narrative of 
the early years of the Church without giving us a hint of what 
had been developed within her at the time when he wrote. He 
has brought forward St Paul speaking at Miletus (xx. 29, 30), 
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‘6T know that after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your own selves shall 
men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them;’ and yet on such a passage he has given no sign that the 
words of the Apostle had been exactly verified. To suppose that 
the writer could thus compose his book and never shew that he 
knew of the later course of the history of the Church, if he did 
know of it, is quite as difficult as to conceive that he was 
aware of the overthrow of the Holy City, and yet, though making 
mention of Jerusalem in almost every chapter, he has never let 
fall a word to intimate his knowledge that the city no longer 
existed. The only safe conclusion to which a consideration of 
these characteristics of the Acts can lead us is that the author 
wrote as he has done because, at the time when he was writing, 
Gnosticism had not been spread abroad, nor was Jerusalem 
destroyed. 

The absence of any allusions to the writings of St Paul in the 
Acts is a piece of the same kind of evidence for the early date 
of its composition. Many of the Pauline Epistles were no 
doubt written and in the possession of those Churches to which 
they were addressed before the composition of the Acts, but 
they had not yet been widely circulated, and so were probably 
unknown to St Luke. There are, however, some points in 
the history, which he has given us, that derive support from 
the Epistles. Thus the provision for widows, alluded to Acts 
vi. 1, was a new feature of social obligation introduced by 
Christianity. In the narrative of St Luke we are shewn that 
this was one of the earliest cares of the infant Church, and 
that it even took precedence of all that we now embrace under 
the name of public worship. Consonant with this part of the 
early Christian organization are the regulations given by St Paul 
to Timothy (1 Tim. v. 9) concerning provision for the widows in 
the Church over which he was to preside. Again the historian 
gives in several places the account of Saul’s conversion after he 
had been a persecutor of the Christians; in entire accord with 
this the Apostle speaks of himself (1 Tim. i. 13) as ‘a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious,’ but as having ‘obtained mercy 
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because he did it ignorantly in unbelief” St Paul tells of his 
escape from Damascus (2 Cor. xi. 32) in language which agrees 
with what we read in the Acts (ix. 23—25). In like manner he 
makes mention (Gal. i. 18) of his visit to Jerusalem to see Peter 
and James exactly as St Luke mentions it in the history (Acts ix. 


28). We learn from the Acts (xii. 17) th ident 


of the Church in J erusalem, and with that agrees the testimony 
of St Paul (Gal. ii. 9), while the persecutions which the Apostle 


underwent in Lystra, Antioch and Iconium, of which the his- 
torian speaks at some length (Acts xiii., xiv.), are mentioned by 
St Paul when he is writing to Timothy, a native of Lystra (2 
Tim. iii. 10, 11), as matters about which the latter had full 
knowledge. So too the letters of St Paul confirm the history in 
the Acts with reference to the sufferings endured by the Apostle 
in his mission to Macedonia. Speaking of these sufferings he 
reminds the Philippians (i. 30) that their conflict is of the same 
kind as they had seen him endure. He alludes also (ii. 22) to 
their knowledge of the character of Timothy whom St Luke 
mentions as one of St Paul’s companions in that journey. And 
at an earlier period when writing to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 
i. 6) he makes mention of the great affliction under which they 
had received the word of the Gospel, and specially names (ii. 2) 
the shameful treatment to which he and his companions had 
been subjected at Philippi. Then the teaching recorded at 
Athens in which the Apostle points out how men from natural 
religion should be led to ‘seek the Lord if haply they may feel 
after Him and find Him’ has its counterpart in what is said in 
the opening of the Epistle to the Romans. There too St Paul 
declares that the invisible things of God, even His eternal power 
and Godhead, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, so that men are without excuse. While the quo- 
tation from Aratus in that same speech on Mars’ Hill is exactly 
in the style of St Paul, as may be seen from similar quotations 
made by him 1 Cor. xy. 33 and Titus i. 12, while no other N.T. 
writer is found quoting from the works of heathen authors. 
Again both history and letters shew us how St Paul laboured 
with his own hands for the support not only of himself but of 
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those who were with him. St Luke mentions the working with 
Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth (xviii. 3) and puts a reference to 
the like conduct at Ephesus into the Apostle’s mouth (xx. 34) 
when he is speaking to the elders at Miletus. The passages 
which confirm this narrative in the Epistles will be found in 
1 Cor. iv. 12; 2 Cor. xi. 8—10; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8; 
while from Rom. xvi. 4 and 2 Tim. iv. 19 we have evidence 
that these persons whom St Luke tells us were fellow-workers 
with the Apostle as tent-makers were really friends whom he 
valued highly as.brethren in Christ. 

On another point we have similar confirmation of one docu- 
ment by the others. We know from the Acts how St Paul en- 
couraged the Gentiles to aid with their substance the poor 
Christians in Judaea, and he mentions (Acts xxiv. 17) that it was 
to bring some of the alms collected in answer to his appeals that 
he had come to Jerusalem when he was attacked in the Temple. 
Writing to the Romans (xv. 25) the Apostle says ‘Now I go 
unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints’ and in the next 
verse mentions the ‘contributions’ of ‘Macedonia and Achaia. 
We have also a proof (1 Cor. xvi. 1) that such collections were 
directed to be made in the churches of Galatia as well as at 
Corinth, and the same subject is mentioned 2 Cor. viii. 1-—4, 

In Acts xix. 21, the historian tells us of St Paul’s intention to 
visit Rome, and to the Christians there the Apostle writes (Rom. 
i. 13) ‘I would not have you ignorant that oftentimes I have 
purposed to come unto you.’ We know from the Acts very 
incidentally (xxvii. 2) that Aristarchus went with St Paul when 
he was carried prisoner to Rome. This is confirmed by the 
language which the Apostle uses in a letter written during that 
imprisonment (Col. iv. 10) where he speaks of Aristarchus as his 
fellow-prisoner, a term which might well be used figuratively by 
him to express the devotion of the friend who gave up his own 
liberty that he might minister to the venerable Apostle, 

Such coincidences of testimony in works written indepen- 
dently of each other are of the highest yalue, and could only be 
found in writings produced by those who wrote from direct 
personal knowledge. So that we are in this way brought to 
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the conclusion that the narrative of the Acts was composed 
before the time when the Epistles of St Paul had been brought 
into circulation.. For there is in the history no notice of the 
letters, and yet the details betoken the same freshness, and 
closeness to. the events of which they speak, as is seen in the 
confessedly contemporary allusions made by St Paul in his 
Epistles. There can, therefore, be no great difference in their 
date of composition between those Epistles of St Paul from 
which we have quoted and St Luke’s account in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

A consideration of these various features of the Acts,—that 
the writer makes mention of contemporary secular history as 
one who was living among the events. of which he speaks ; 
that in his work we find no indication that he knew of the fall 
of Jerusalem; that he displays no acquaintaince with the here- 
tical tenets which were rife before the end of the first century ; 
that he makes no reference to any of St Paul’s Epistles, though 
writing as one fully conversant with the missionary-travels of 
that Apostle,—forces us to the conclusion that the work was 
written at some time between A.D. 63 and A.D. 70, and most 
probably about midway between these dates. 


Vv. THE SOURCES OF THE NARRATIVE. 


In the preface to the Gospel of St Luke the writer states 
definitely that the information which he is about to record for 
Theophilus was derived from those ‘which from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.’ And as he him- 
self was certainly not a disciple of Christ from the first, it was 
necessary that in the earlier treatise he should consult others, 
and it may have been needful to do so for the greater portion 
of what he has there written. But in the later book the sources 
of his information are not necessarily of exactly the same kind 
as for the Gospel. So that the preface of the Gospel need not 
be taken as having reference to the Acts likewise; and it is 
manifest from the passages in which the author in the Acts 
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speaks in the first person plural that he meant to imply that he 
was himself an eye-witness of the events which he is there 
describing. What has been said in the notes on iii. 8 about the 
graphic character of the language there used, and of its simi- 
larity in style to the Gospel of St Mark, the vivid narratives of 
which have much in common with the acknowledged language 
of St Peter, it seems not improbable that the account of the 
events at and after the Ascension and of the spread of the 
Gospel in Jerusalem (Acts iv.) may have been drawn directly 
or indirectly from that Apostle’s information, We may also 
ascribe to the same source all those portions of the narrative in 
which St Peter plays a conspicuous part, and of which the 
language is markedly of one character. Such portions would 
include ix. 82—xi. 18 and also xii. 1—19, much of which could 
have come in the first instance from no other lips than those of 
Peter himself. From some member of the Hellenistic party, of 
whom St Luke would meet many during his travels with St 
Paul, (just as we know (xxi. 8) that he dwelt with Philip the 
Evangelist many days at Caesarea,) our author probably drew 
the whole of that portion of his narrative which relates to the 
appointment of the deacons and the accusation, defence and 
death of Stephen (vi.—vii.), as well as those notices of the after 
movements of the Hellenistic missionaries (viii. 1—40, xi. 19—-30, 
xii. 25) which are found at intervals in the history. 

The narrative of Saul’s conversion (ix. 1—30) must have been 
told by St Paul himself, and after xiii. 1 the remainder of the 
book deals exclusively with the labours of that Apostle, and as 
the writer had abundant opportunities while journeying with 
St Paul of hearing all the history of his life before he became 
his companion, we cannot suppose that he has recorded anything 
in that part of his narrative except what was derived from the 
information of the Apostle or his fellow-labourers. 

There remain the two historic notices (1) of the rest experi- 
enced by the Churches of Judaea and Galilee and Samaria 
(ix. 31) and (2) of the death of Herod Agrippa (xii. 20—23) ; 
but of these, if, as we have endeavoured to shew, he were living 
amidst the events of which he writes, the author would be aware 
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from his personal knowledge; and the natural manner in which 
both these incidents are introduced indicates how well the 
writer knew that for his Christian readers as well as for himself 
a slight hint would recall the bypast trials of Christ’s Church. 


VI. ON SOME ALLEGED DIFFICULTIES IN THE CHARACTER OF 
THE NARRATIVE IN THE ACTS. 


It has been said in recent criticism on the Acts that the book 
represents the Gospel as intended not for Jews only but for . 
all mankind, in a manner at variance with the teaching of the 
Gospels. Those who put forward this objection would assign 
the teaching of the universality of the Gospel message to St 
Paul alone and would set it down as his development of what 
was meant at first to be only a modification of Judaism. 

That in the Acts the preaching of the Gospel is represented 
as for all nations is certainly true. St Peter says (i. 39) ‘The 
promise is unto you and to your children and to all that are 
afar of, even as many as the Lord our God shall call.’ The 
accusation laid against Stephen (vi. 14) was that he had said 
‘Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place and change the 
customs which Moses delivered us’ and his whole defence shews 
that he had preached that not the Jews nor Jerusalem were 
any longer to be God’s special care, but that all men were now 
to be embraced in His covenant, while the whole of St Paul’s 
labours are directed to make of Jews and Gentiles one worldwide 
Church of Christ. But the student of the Gospels need surely 
find no stumblingblock here. For if we take that which is on 
all hands accepted as the most Jewish of the Gospels, that of 
St Matthew, we can see that the universalism of the Acts is 
therein foreshadowed from the first, and spoken of definitely 
before the close. To God’s ancient people His offers of mercy 
were made first, and in accordance with this is the conduct of all 
the preaching of the Acts, but Gentiles are no longer excluded 
when once Christ has been born. To lay the foundations of the 
Christian Church firmly in the short space of the ministerial 
life of its Founder it was needful that the labours both of Himself 
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and His disciples should be confined within a limited range, and 
directed to a people prepared by the Old Testament revelation 
and among whom some were likely to be ready to hear the words 
of the Gospel message. But while the infant Jesus is in His 
cradle we see wise men from the Hast brought to be His earliest 
worshippers. The voice of His herald proclaims that not the 
natural seed of Abraham shall of necessity be heirs of the pro- 
mises, but that God is able of the very stones (and if so, much 
more from among the rest of mankind) to raise up children unto 
Abraham. When the ministry of Christ is begun and He takes 
up His abode in the border land of the Gentiles, we are reminded 
that it had been made known of old that ‘the people which sat 
in darkness were to see great light, and that light is sprung up 
for them that sat in the region and shadow of death.’ Then what 
can be more universal than the benedictions with which the 
Sermon on the Mount begins? The poor in spirit, the mourners, 
the meek, the pure, the merciful, these are not restricted to the 
Jewish race, and on these it is that Jesus utters His first blessings. 
How often too does He shew that the customs of the Jews were 
to be done away, the ceremonial law, the fastings and the sabbaths 
to be disregarded, while the moral law was to be widened and 
deepened so that all men should learn that they were neighbours 
one of another! How often does He select the Samaritans to illus- 
trate His teaching, and place them before us as those with whom 
He was well pleased, while He points out (Matt. viii. 10) that in 
the Roman centurion there was faith manifested beyond what He 
had found in Israel! It is true that when Jesus first sent out 
the twelve (Matt. x. 5) He said unto them ‘Go not into the way 
of the Gentiles’ but this was in the same spirit in which all the 
teaching of Christianity had its commencement among the 
Jews. Yet the Lord, who gave the injunction that this should 
be so, knew that those to whom the message was first sent would 
largely refuse to hear. For He adds to his commission the warn- 
ing that His ministers are going as ‘sheep among wolves,’ and 
foretells that they should be persecuted from one city to another 
(Matt. x. 16—23), and goes on to say that His message is to be 
published far and wide, yea even proclaimed, as it were, from 
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the housetops. When He speaks afterwards (Matt. xii. 18—21) 
of His own work in the language of Isaiah He quotes ‘He shall 
shew judgment to the Gentiles...and in His name shall the Gentiles 
trust’ and before the close of that same address He adds those 
words which proclaim that not only the ties of race but even 
those of family and kindred are to be disregarded in comparison 
with the unity of all men in Him ‘Whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother.’ 

Think too how he figures the kingdom of God. It is a tree 
(Matt. xiii. 32) in whose branches the birds of the air from all 
quarters shall come and find a home: it is a net cast into the 
wide sea of the world and gathers (xiii. 47) of every kind of fish; 
while the field in which God’s seed is to be sown is not Judea 
nor Palestine nor any limited region, but in His own gracious ex- 
position (xiii. 38) ‘The field is the world.” He makes known 
(Matt, xviii. 11) that His mission is not to save one race only but 
to seek and save that which is lost, and says to the professedly, 
but only outwardly, religious among His own people (xxi. 31) 
‘The publicans and harlots go into the kingdom of God before 
you, and adds the solemn warning afterwards (xxi. 43) ‘The 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.’ 

And as the end of His life drew near Jesus spake even more 
plainly. Thus He says (Matt. xxiv. 14) ‘This Gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto 
all nations,” and His final commission (xxviii. 19) bids His dis- 
ciples do what St Luke tells us in the Acts they did: ‘Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations baptizing them...and teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ 

When in one Gospel we find so many evidences of what the 
character of the Christian preaching was meant to be, we need 
not examine farther to see with how little ground it is asserted 
that in the Acts St Luke paints Christianity in different colours 
from anything that was known to the writers of the Gospels or 
set forth in the life and teaching of Jesus. As the angels pro- 
claimed at the birth of the Lord, ‘the tidings of great joy’ were 
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to be ‘unto all people,’ and the new-born King while ‘the glory 
of God’s people Israel’ was also heralded from the first as to be 
‘a light to lighten the Gentiles.’ 

Another objection to the narrative in the Acts is that the book 
marks no rupture with Judaism. To bring this objection into 
prominence much stress is laid, by those who use it, on the 
severity with which St Paul speaks of the Judaizers in some 
parts of his letters, notably in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
From the language there used it is argued that the Apostle had 
broken altogether with Judaism, and that the picture of his life 
and labours as we have received it in the Acts is untrustworthy. 
Now first of all it is extremely unlikely that the preachers of 
Christ’s Gospel, with His example before them, would sever 
themselves from their Jewish brethren until circumstances arose 
which forced them to do so. Our Lord had been a devout Jew 
while rebuking without measure what was deserving of rebuke in 
Pharisaic Judaism, And what we have set before us in the Acts, 
first in the doings of the twelve, and then in the story of St Paul, 
is in natural sequence to the Gospel history. Peter and John 
going up to the Temple at the hour of prayer is the link which 
binds one history to the other, and it is a link which would not 
lightly be broken, for who could be so powerfully appealed to by 
the first Evangelists as those who had the ancient scriptures 
already in their hands? 

And in St Paul’s case a distinction should be made between 
Judaism and Judaizers. He knew that Judaism must pass 
away, yet how tenderly, lovingly he deals in his letters with the 
devout Jew. The Judaizers, who were of set purpose an obstacle 
and hindrance to the work of the Gospel, he cannot away with. 
They are the men who desire merely ‘to make a fair shew in the 
flesh,” who preach ‘another Gospel, and therefore are to the 
Apostle anathema. But he could still see constantly in the Law 
the pedagogue appointed to bring men to Christ; and how near 
his heart his own people were we can discern from that Moses-like 
language of his written to the Romans at the very same time that 
he wrote in his severest strain to the misleading Judaizers among 
the Galatians. In what a truly tender light St Paul regarded all 
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that was Jewish is seen from his words to the Romans (Rom. ix. 
1—5) ‘I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing 
witness with me in the Holy Ghost, that I have great sorrow 
and unceasing pain in my heart. For I could wish that I myself 
were anathema from Christ for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh: who are Israelites; whose is the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of God, and the promises; whose are the fathers, and 
of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever.’ Now this very same feeling is shewn to us in 
the Acts. There to the Jews he becomes a Jew that he may gain 
them for the Gospel. He follows the advice of the brethren in 
Jerusalem and takes on him the Nazirite vow, and in his speech 
before the Council he shrinks not from saying ‘I am a Pharisee, 
a son of Pharisees,’ exactly in accord with the spirit which 
dictates again his argument to the Romans (xi. 1) ‘Did God 
cast off His people? God forbid. For I also am an Israelite.’ 
And those whom God had not cast off we may rest sure St Paul 
had not cast off, nor made with them such a breach as is sug- 
gested by those who argue from some expressions in his Epistles 
that the behaviour described in the Acts is not such as St Paul 
would have shewn to the other disciples nor they to him. 

Again it is said that in the Acts Peter is represented as Pauline 
in all he says and does and Paul’s conduct is pictured as in 
complete harmony with Peter’s. But to those who believe that 
these two were both Apostles of the same Jesus, both preachers 
of the same Evangel, both guided by the same Holy Spirit, 
there is nothing but what is natural in this. The historian 
brings both before us as labouring for the same work, the ex- 
tension of the Gospel according to Christ’s command from Jeru- 
salem to the ends of the earth. He gives us only short abstracts 
of what either preacher said, and is it not to be supposed that 
there would be great similarity in the drift of their addresses? 
Their main theme must be the Resurrection as a proof of the 
Divinity and the Messiahship of Jesus. Their chief exhortation 
‘Repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of your sins.’ 
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But this figment of a Pauline and a Petrine party never 
entered into the thoughts of either Luke or Paul or Peter. 
There were partizans of Paul and of Peter at Corinth, it is true, 
but we know how they were rebuked by Paul himself, who bade 
them remember that Christ was not divided. Nor is there any 
evidence worth the name that His Apostles were divided. Paul 
tells us how he rebuked Peter because he stood condemned by 
the inconsistency of his own actions. But it was the rebuke 
of a friend and not of an opponent, for in the same chapter 
he speaks of Peter as one who had been entrusted by the Spirit 
with the Gospel of the circumcision, and who had given to him 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, as labourers in a 
common cause though in different fields. But neither in the 
Acts nor in the Epistles have we any warrant for that opinion 
which is so prominent in the Clementine fictions of the second 
century. There, without being named, St Paul is alluded to by 
Peter ‘as the man who is mine enemy,’ and under the guise 
of Simon Magus is attacked for reproving Peter at Antioch. 
These writings are a most worthless ground on which to base 
any argument at all. Their author, whoever he may have been, 
durst not mention St Paul by name, so doubtful is he of the 
acceptance which his work will meet with; and yet it is of these 
works that writers who deny the fidelity of the New Testament 
documents assert ‘there is scarcely a single writing which is of 
so great importance for the history of Christianity in its. first 
stage.’ It is out of these fictions that the Petrine and Pauline 
parties have been evolved. The writings of Justin Martyr, who 
knew the sentiments of Christians in the Holy Land at the 
beginning of the second century, have no trace of these parties, 
neither is there a trace to be found in what is left us of the 
writings of that Judeo-Christian Hegesippus. And if these 
men, who were in the position to know most about it, have no 
word of the matter, we can only conclude that the opposition so 
much dwelt on did not exist, but that, just as in the Acts we have 
it set before us, the preaching of Peter and Paul was in entire 
harmony. For them Christ was not divided, nor did their 
doctrine differ except so far as was made necessary by the con- 
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dition of the audiences which they addressed. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of this subject than is here possible, and for demonstra- 
tion that there was no antagonism between Paul and the rest of 
the Apostles, the reader is referred to Dr Lightfoot’s Essay on 
‘St Paul and the Three’ in his Edition of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

In the notes on various readings the text of the Vulgate has 
been compared throughout and it will be found that that version 
supports to a remarkable degree the readings given in the earliest 
MSS. 

The language of the Acts, and in part the grammar, has 
been illustrated, where it is possible, from the Septuagint (and 
especially from the Greek of the Apocryphal Books), since to that 
version we are indebted in the main for the New Testament 
diction. 

As will be seen from the Index, a considerable number of 
extracts from the Homilies of Chrysostom on the Acts have been 
given in the notes. The study of patristic commentaries is now 
encouraged by some of the University examinations. It there- 
fore seemed worth while to draw the attention of the student 
from the first to such commentaries, and no more attractive 
writer than Chrysostom could be found with whom to begin 
an acquaintance with patristic Greek. 

Where the recently published ‘Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles’ offers any matter illustrative of St Luke’s history it 
has been noticed, and in the same manner reference will be 
found not unfrequently made to the various portions of the 
Apocryphal Acts. 

For grammatical reference Winer-Moulton has been quoted 
where the student might wish for a fuller discussion of any point — 
than could be given in the notes. 
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ov év Tals npépats exeivars meee amo TOU TvevpaTdos 
jrov, Kal FCC ca CUaiY: *xal SHow repay év TO 
cUpave avo Kab ae emt THS YRS KATH, alwa Kab ip 
Kal atpiia Katvod. ”6 fidu0s benaospadnc eng els 
aKOTOS Kal 7 GeANnVYN Els alua, Bae ed Oty neepay 
eee, THD ee Kal emipari. ‘kal rae Tas ds 
ay émiKkadéontat TO dvoua Kuplov cwOncerat. 
Avépes "lopandirat, dxovcarte Tovs Nyous TovToUS" 
"Inooby tov Nafwpaiov, avdpa ar odedevrypévov amo ToD 


n > e n U 
Oeod els Vas Suvvapecs Kal Tépaci Kal onpelots, ofs errol- 
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> > ne \ > c tal 
noev Ov avTov 6 Beds ev pécw Uuav, Kabs adTol oldarTe, 
23 a a ¢ L a A n 
TOUTOV TH wplapuevyn BovrAn Kal Tpoyveadet TOD Geod Ex- 
A \ Chana I? , ; e 
Sorov dia NElpos avouwv tpoomnEavtes aveirate, * Ov 6 
Nz thats , bi wal n 
Geds avéotncev NUcas Tas wdivas TOD BavaTov, KabdTL 
2: 2: \ “ fal 
ovx nv Suvatov Kpatetabar adtov Um avtod. * Aaveid 
Ni 4 ’ > 
yap Aeyeu eis autor, Ipoopwyny tov KUptov éva@Tuoy jou 
8 \ / iJ I 8 lal > / Vf \ a. 
ua mavtos, OTe ex SeEv@v pov éeotiv, wa pur) cadevOa 
26 \ n ’ te ¢ 
dua TovTO nudpavOn pov 7) Kapdia Kal jyadddoato 
(s A U fh € 
n yA@ooa mov, Ett S€ Kal 7 capE pov KaTacKnVeceE 
Bded d Qe 
ep €dridu, “OTe ovK. éyxatareivers THY Wuyny pov 
’ vA ’ \ te tal 
els Gdnv ovdé Sects Tov boLdy cov ely SiapOopav. 
28 > fi , c5 \ a / , / 
éyvopicas pot odovs fons, TAnpwoers pe evppoauvns 
\ A 1 29 9 Fy esi x lA 
peTa Tov Tpocatrov gov. ™ avdpes aderpol, é£dv elmrety 
\ a \ a 
HeTa Tappnoias Tpds Uuas Tept TOV TraTpLapyov Aa- 
/ \ lal fal 
vel, OTL Kal ETEMEUTHCEV Kal ETApN, Kal TO LY WA avTOD 
, a Cures , 30 / > 
€oTU €v nuiv axpL THS NMEpas TavTHS. “ rpodynTys ovy 
UTapyav Kal eldws OTL OpK@ BuocEev a’T@ 6 Oeds &x 
nr a fa) if Ni la) 
KapTrod THs Gapvos avTov KaBicat eri TOV Apovoy avTod, 
31 vy) See Ne ge 9 D oX n 
Tpowowv EXGANTEV TrEpL TNS AvaTTaTEws TOU XpioTod, 
ZA wv ’ i ’ ad y ¢ \ ’ lal 3 
OTL oUTE eyKaTEAciPOn els ddov ovTE 7) TAapE avTod Eider 
Uy 32 a \ ’ a Says: € / ® 
SiafOopav. * todtov Tov ‘Incobvy avéornoev 6 Oecs, od 
a 83 on na 8 a a 
Tavres nmels eopev paptupes. “7H SeEva ovv Tod Oeod 
/ a ¢ uf; 
Upwbels THY TE emayyediav TvebwaTos TOU aryiov 
lol na ry ¢ lal / 
AaBov Tapa Tod Tatpos éEéyeev ToOUTO O VpeEts PrETrETE 
\ ’ / 34 ’ \ \ > / ’ \ ’ / 
Kal axovete. “ov yap Aaveld avéBn eis Tovs ovpavous, 
tal / f ’ 
Aéyer Sé autos, Eisrev xdpios TH Kupip pov, KaOov €x 
nr c , ¢ / 
SeEav pov, * ws av 06 Tors éxOpovs cou vmromddioy 
n a a m: / a > 
TOV Toby Gov. *“doparas OvY YLWWOKETW TAS OLKOS 
\ \ \ ¢ \ b iy 
"Iopannr bre Kal Kvptoy avtov Kal Xpiotov o Beos erroin- 
a la) a ¢ a bd , 
cev, ToUTov Tov Incody dv vpEls EcTAUPwWaATE, 
37°? f 8e , \ 8é cag 
Axkovoaytes 8& KaTevivynoav Thy Kapdiay, eimrov 
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\ \ 2. / fy 
te mpos Tov Ilérpov Kat Tovs NovTrous amrogToXovs, Te 
> /_ 38 / \ \ 5) 1 
rroujcwper, dvdpes dderpot; * llétpos dé mpos avrous, 
/ 7 ¢€ lal SN n 
Meravonjcate, kal Batic T® ExacToS VU@Y ETL TH 
fal n Ui lal G n c a 
ovopate Inood Xpiatod els apetiy TOV ALAPTLOV VMOD, 
An ely. Y 39.6 2 
Kal AnprecOe THY SwpEedy TOD ayiov TvVEevpaTOS. ~ VILLV 
\ 4 ¢ a \ a 
yap €oTWw 1 eTrayyeNla Kal Tols TEKVOLS VUOV Kal TAC 
lal e » / / ¢ \ 
trois els paxpay, ods av mpockaréantat Kiptos 6 Geos 
/ Ni 
nov. “étépois Te Adyous TAEloow SLEewapTUpAaTo, Kat 
/ ’ \ / Ss 50 > \ n n na 
TAPEKANEL AUTOS Néyov, VOOnTE ato THs yeveas TIS 
lal / 
OKOALAS TAUTNS. 
5 / / ? la} y 
" Of pév otv atrodeEapevot Tov NOyov avTOD EBaTTi- 
A) \ LO. 2 a ¢ / > / \ 
cOncav, Kal mpocetéOnoay ev TH nuépa exelvyn royal 
/- 42 3 \ la a 
ocel Tpicxibuar. “joav dé TporKapTepodvTes TH Si- 
Say TOV aToTTOAMY Kal TH KoWWwvia, TH KNacEL TOD 
dptov Kai tals mpocevyais.  éyiveto 5é Tracy Wuy7 
y U / x a \ A S) f 
poBos TodXa Te Tépata Kal onucta did TOV aTrOoTTON@Y 
éyiveto. “ tavtes 5€ of TiaTEVorTEs Haoav emt TO avTO 
Sy 7 2) 
Kal elyov atavta Kowd, “Kal Ta KTHMATA Kal Tas 
¢ / / x / n 
vTrapees éTrimpackoyv Kat dtenepiCov avta Tacw, Kabdte 
Yr / ie . 46 vl Lf an 
av Tis xpelav cixev’ “ Kad’ nuépav Te TpooKapTepobvTes 
€ \ n c fal n 5 Fy 
opoOvpadsov év TO lep@, KAOVTEés TE KAT OlKOV dpTor, 
U rn > . 
HeTehapPavov Tpopis €v ayadMace. Kal adedrsrnre 
/ 47.3 on \ \ 
Kapolas, ” aivodyvtes Tov Oedv Kat éxyovrTes Yapww T pos 
OXOV TOV NaOV. 6 OE KU ty ) é 
uplos MpoceTiBer Tovs cwlomévous 
7 
Kal” nwépav ert TO avro. 
\ ee r 
3 ‘Iérpos 8€ cal “lwadvyns dvéBawov eis 7d iepov 
\ \ v4 n a \ > / 
eri TY Opav THS MpotevxTs THY evaTny. * Kab TLS dv)p 
ae > 7 \ ei eked) > , 
YoOros &K Koiias pHTPOS a’TOD UTapywv éBacrtateTo 
\ Sul, ay \ \ , a a 
ov ériVovv Kal nuépav pos THY Otpay Tod tepod Tv 
L ¢ / paar IVA > , \ a 
AeyoMEVHV Mpaiav TOV aiTely ENenoovYnY Tapa TOV 
> L > Ne ey SO ENGIN s 
eloTropevomeven els TO lepov' * ds tov Ilétpov kal lodv- 
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I > / 2 \ ¢ \ 
UNV PEArOVTAS ELTLEVaL ELS TO LEepdv HpwTa éNenwooUrnY 
te) 4) f \ , 5) TAY na 
NaPetv. *artevicas Sé Wérpos eis adtov odv To “lwdvyn 
& L Sos Cae Be \ a A 
eiTrev, Breypor eis 7uas. ° 0 O€ érretyev avtots mpocdo- 
n > =) lal n io 
kov Te Tap avtov NaBelv. °eimrev dé Lérpos, Apyvpcov 
\ / , coy ye a 
Kal Ypvaiov ovxX UTapxyer pou’ d dé Exw, TOUTS cot 
. S) n x / ’ n rn na 
SiSame ev TH ovowate Incod Xpictod rob Nafwpatov 
” \ / \ 1 a 
eyelpe Kal Tepimater. ‘Kal mracas avTov THs deEids 
nN i > r a 
NELPOS Tyelpev avtov. Trapayphnuwa Oé eotEepedOncay al 
t ’ rn \ \ ase Ves if BA \ 
Baces avtov Kai Ta odupa, * Kal éEaddopevos Eotn, Kal 
/ x > Leet | \ >) a 
TepleTTaTel, Kal elaondAOev ov avTots eis TO lepov Tept- 
A \ r a \ / 5 
TAT@Y Kal AddOmEVOS Kal aivwov Tov Bedv. * Kal etdev 
a ¢ \ ’ n nr 
Tas 0 Nads avTOV TrepiTaTOdYTa Kal aivodvTa Tov Dedy’ 
10? / \ ae? ¢ e a ¢ \ ibe es 
émeylvwoKov 5é avTov, OTL OUTOS HY O TpOS THY édEN- 
lal € wi Ul nr € nr 
peoovynv Kabnwevos ert TH wpala wy Tov lepod’ Kab 
\ nA 
errAncOncav OauBovs Kat éxatacews él TO cUpBEBy- 
7 > an 
KOTL AUTO. 
n fal / \ \ ’ / 
" Kpatodvtos 5€ avtod tov Iétpov cat tov “Iwavunv 
¢ \ \\ 9 \ BI] nN lal a al 
ouvédpamev Tas 6 AOS TpOS aUTOUS éTl TH TTOa TH 
a Yi 125s \ NUE C / 
Kadoupévn Loropmavros &kOapBo. “iddv dé 6 Iétpos 
’ \ i if ’ al / 
amexptvato Tpos Tov Naov,”*Avdpes “lopanditas, Th Cav- 
vA 3 EN. if x € «an fe 2 / ee aA ry U 
patete el TovTe, 7 nulv TL arevileTE WS LOia OUVAamEL 
2 an a os? 5) BERS \ 
) evoeBela TeTroinKoaw Tov TepiTateiy avTov; 0 Beds 
>: / c nN lal i? 
"ABpaap Kat “loadk Kat “laxdéP, 0 Oeds TAY TaTépwv 
€ lal 286 \ tO ? la} “i a cay ¢ lal \ 
nav, edokacey TOV Traida avTov ‘Inoody, OV vets pev 
\ t / 
mapedoKxate Kal npyycacbe Kata mpotwmoy IiAarou, 
/ > / b) y nl he a Oe \ ¢ \ 
Kpivavtos éxelvov amodvew" “upels O€ TOV ayLoY Kal 
\ > / yy fs 
Sikawov jnpvncacbe, kal ytHcacbe dvdpa povea yYapic- 
A A 5 ’ \ n ae) wy, nN 
Onvas vpiv, * rov dé apynyov THs Sons amexTeivarte, ov 
/ fal we ¢ a / ul 2) 
6 Oeds aHryeipev ex vEKp@v, OU nmels pmapTUpPES EapeEV 
a rn > / 3 n an a 
“eal emt TH TloTEL TOU oVOpMaTOS avTOD ToUTOY, OV 


a ih NSE ? n \ 
Oewpeire Kal oldate, éoTepéwoev TO OVOMa aUTOV, Kat 
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ree ais : ~ / ’ a ‘ ¢ is 
5 miatis 4 Se avTod edwKev avT@ THY ohoKAyplav 
, aA j Suov. Kat vov, aderpol 
ravTny amévavTl TAVT@Y VEOV. “ Kal VU, ‘ 
ida 6 La arpa 0 Kal ob apyovTEs 
olda bt KaTa ayvovay empagate, waTrep px. 
Suov 26 be Geos a WryVELNEV OLA TTOMATOS TAV- 
vpov' 6 Oé Oeds & TpoKaTnYY im 
a ca) a \ \ > a) b] 
Tov Tov TpopynTav, Tabeiv TOY Xptotoy avTov, emdy- 
5 \ > We > 
pwcev obras. ™ petavonoate ovv Kal emiatpeate els 
lol ¢ lal \ € fe a x ” 
7d eLarerpOAvar tuav Tas dpaptias, bas dv EMwow 
, a / 20 Cea: 
Kaipol avarpv&ews aro Tpotd ou TOU KUploUv ~ Kai aTrO- 
/ CN \ y) n Qi 
oteidn TOV TpoKEexXetptapevoy Vulv Xpiotov ‘Incody, ov 
lal > / 
def ovpavov pev déEacbat dypt YpoVvwv aToKaTAaTTATEWS 
¢ N t a € , 
TavtTwv wv édadnoev 0 Oeds did TTOMATOS TV aylov 
pee) an ’ a fal 22 oe n \ a id 
aT alovos avtov TpopyTav. Moions pev evrrev ott 
lal yf: / c \ id a 
Ipodyrny tiv avactnces Kipios 6 Beos vuov eK TOV 
eb) a ¢ n € > lie > an of / Ny / 
aderhov Vudv ws ee’ avtov axovcerOe KaTa TavTa 
7 x , \ con < A 
dca av Radnon pds vuas. ™értar b€ Tadca wWuyy 
dA » > , lal 
TW av pn akovon Tod Tpodyntov éxeivou ¢EodeOpevOn- 
aeTat €k TOD Kaovd. ™“ Kal mavTes Sé ot TpodHTaL aro 
\ 4 n lel rg U 
Lapounr Kat tav KxabeEns boo. €XadAnoay, Kal KaTHY- 
\ ¢ , dE: 295 ¢ n an 
yeiXav Tas nmépas TavTas. “vUpets eoTée of viol TOV 
a \ n , e 
mpopytav Kat THs SiabyKns ms SuéBero 6 Beds mpds 
\ t Con , ‘ee 
TOUS TaTEpas nua, Neyov pds “ABpaau, Kal év To 
/ / > , ry 
oTEeppatt cov evevroynOncovtar Tacat ai Tatpial THs 
fal % CA n ¢ \ 2) td lal fal 
yjs. “vupiv mpertov o Peds avactnoas Tov Tratda avTov 
> , > \ ’ n ¢ A 
AMETTELNEY AUTOV EVAOYodVTA Umas ev TH aTroaTpedew 
i“ , \ lal lal n 
EKATTOV ATO TOY TOVNPLOV VLOD. 
1 t \ ’ a \ 
4 * Aarolvrav 88 abrdv ™pos TOV radv, erréagTNGAaV 
5) lal eS lal Net iN lal la) 
avTois ol lepels Kal Oo aTpaTHYOs TOD lepod Kal of Lad- 
7) 2 , \ 
Sovxaior, * duatrovovpevor Sid 7d SiSdoKev adbtovs rov 
\ a / > n> A 
Aaov Kal KaTayyehrew ev TH Inood Tv avadotacw TH 
> al 3 A 5 / ’ n lal 
eK vEKpaV, “Kat €méBadov avTois Tas Yeipas Kat COevTO 
>’ , > \ Ui et 
els TNPNTW es THY avptov’ Hv yap éorépa Hn. 
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4 \\ N > U \ t r 
ToNXol S€ TOV AGkKoVTaYTwY TOV OYoOU éTlaTEVTAaY, Kal 
> / > \ ’ € \ 
eyevnOn apiOuos Tév avdpov woel yidiades TévTe. 
rua NESS EEN \ 7 A a 
eyéveto O€ emi THY avpiov cvvaxOfivat a’Tdv Tos 
A \ N la A 
apxovtas Kai tovs mpeaBvtépovs Kal Todvs ypampareis 
Sete 1 6 Noy € «9 \ $ 
ev lepovoadnp, “Kai “Avvas 6 apytepeds kat Kaiadas 
one} , Nee / \ i 
Kat Iwavvns Kat ‘AdéEavdpos cal dco joav éx yévous 
9: n 7 \ , > \ > fal fi 
apxlepariKod. Kal OTHTAVTES AUTOS eV TO péTw 
> ig By / / A 9 / SOL, ? 
erruvOavovto, Ev mroia Suvapes 7) év Tolw ovopate €rrot- 
Us a ¢ lal / fs / 
noate TovTo vueis; *ToTe Ilétpos tAnaOEls mvevpaTos 
Ls aA > NX ’ t / aA A \ 
ayiou eitev Tpos avTovs,”“ApxovTes TOD Naod Kal TpeEo- 
, cy er IG n t p) I sk AN 5) / 
Burepot, ° et nyeis onmepov avaxpwopeba eri evepyeoia 
> , b) a > / f 10 \ 
avOporou aabevods, év Tivs odtos céowaTtat, * yvwoToV 
” A Colas \ \ aA na , 7A ’ 
é€oTw Tacw vplv Kat TavTi TO AKa® ‘lopanr, OTL ev 
fol Bef > a a rn / "\ ¢ n 
T@® ovopats “Inood Xpictod tov Nafwpaiov, ov vets 
¢ N ij A > / 
é€oTaupwoate, ov 0 Oeds rryerpev EK VvEKpaV, EV TOUT@ 
e / € ¢ 1 11 ae 
oUTOS TapéaTHKEy EVOTLOY VLwY vVYINS. " OUTOS éaTLW 
¢€ / ¢ \ € >] € lal an ’ , (2 t 
6 ros 6 eEovbevnbels Uf’ Vudv THY oiKodopar, 6 yEvo- 
> \ , 12 \ 5) + > yo 
bevos els Keharny yovias. Kat. ovK €oTiv €v ard 
b) \ € fee > \ \ ” , > A id \ 
ovdevt 9 caTnpia’ ovdé yap dvoud éoTW ETEpov vid 
\ od \ \ Py 8 / ’ > @ / b] ® Py a 67 
Tov ovpavov TO dedopévoy év avOpwrros ev @ det TwOHVAaL 
€ n 
eas. 
\ lo , 
“@ewpodvtes Sé tHv Tov Llétpov trappnciav Kai 
= / N\ / a v >) / i 
Iwavvov, kat KatadaBopevot OTL avOpwTroe aypaupmarot 
wy \ 2 lal > I > / / ’ \ v4 
elow Kal (dtdTat, COavpalor, éreyivwcKoy TE avTOVS OTL 
\ an? ALLS. 14 / yi if N 
avy T® Inood joav, “ rév Te dvOpwroy Br€ETOVTES TY 
’ n fal , > ® 3 > 
avtois éotata Tov TeOeparrevpévov, ovdev elyov avTeEt- 
A \ / an / 5) 
mew. Kerevoartes 5€ avtovs Ew Tod cuvedplou amred- 
a 5) / 16 fi / , 
Oeiv, cvvéBadrov mpos addnrous ™ AéeyouTes, Tt Troun- 
lal ’ / / - v4 \ \ \ 
cwopev Tols avOpdrois ToVTOLS ; OTL MEY Yap YYwoTOV 
n lal n ¢ 
onwetov yéyovev Sv avTav, Taaw Tos KaToLKovaL ‘lepov- 
(a ? a eh E! 2 
carn pavepov, Kal ov duvaducba apvetcbar “adr wa 
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a a , \ / ’ ; 
pr) rt mretov StaveunOy eis Tov aor, aTernowpeba 
an a > aX a ? if f \ 
avtois pnkéTs Nadely el TO OVOMATL TOUVTM pendevi 
es Lovee DW \TOUS TAPNYYELNAV TO 
avOpdrov. “Kat KadécavTes avTous Tapnyyel 
/ Ni n ’ / 
xabdrov pur) POéyyerOat nde SidaoKely ETL TO OvOmAaTL 
a n 5) fi > Ar 
tod “Inood. 6 dé Létpos cal “lwavuns amoxpibevtes 
5 ft b) t la) la) 
eitov mpos avTovs, Ki Sikavov éotiv évwtrioy Tod Geod, 
x ’ a a / ie ip) 1 
buoy axovew paddov 7) Tod Oecd, Kpivate ” ov duva- 
\ ¢ an \ vs \ 2) t x \. n 
peOa yap nueis & eldamev Kat Kovcapev pry adelv. 
21 € ye / > L > / Se 
of Sé mpocatreiAnodpevot amrékvcay avToUs, pndeVv 
\ n U , \ \ A 
eUplaKovTes TO TOS KON\aTwVTAL aUTOUS, Sia TOY Naor, 
er / 07 \ \ Sa an / 22 2 La 
ote mavTes €d0€alov Tov Oedy ert TH yeyovoTt. ETOV 
5 my A 
yap jv TrELovaY TexcEpaKorTa O avOpwrros ef OV yE- 
i \ lal an n 
YOVEL TO ONMEloV TODTO THS laceEws. 
23 / \ > \ ’ ’ 
8° Arrorvdévres S¢ HAOoV Tpds Tovs idiovs Kal aTrNny- 
e/ \ S) \ s Qn 
yelhav Oa TPOS AUTOUS Ol apyYLEpEts Kal Ob TMpEesAUTEpoL 
> 24 c \ > r € \ 5 x 
eirav. “ot 5€ aKkovcavTes omoOvpadoy npav hwvry 
\ \ > , 
mpos Tov Oedv Kat etrav, Aéorrota, od 6 Tomoas Tov 
> \ \ a \ 
ovpavov Kal THY yn Kal THY Oddacoay Kal TaYTAa Ta éV 
eae 25 ¢ a \ ee ee \ 
avTots, 0 Tov TaTpos nuav Sia TVEvpaToOS ayloU oTO- 
N) / 
patos Aaveld rraidds cov eitrav, ati éppvakav eOvn 
\ X > / 
Kat Naot euedétnoav Keva; “ Tapéotnoav of Bacirets 
an n \ Cor 
THS YS Kal ol dpxovtTes cuvnYOnoay él TO avTO KaTa 
lal / \ n 7 an n 
Tod Kuptov, Kai Kata Tod Xpictob avtod. ™ curny- 
\ eS 5} y > a r 
Oncav yap em’ adnOeias ev TH Todee TavTH eal Tov 
Ss r oT a aA y” c ! \ 
ayuov maida cov Inoodv, ov eypicas, Hpéddns te Kal 
/ r \ \ lal na 
Tlovrvos TidXatos avy EOverw Kai Naots “lopannr, * Toun- 
vA € / A As f / , 
gat toa 7 XElp Gov Kai 7) Boudky Tov Tpodpicer yevér Oar. 
29 \ \ an ! ” 5 Sma \ , . oe ots n 
Kal Ta vov, KUpLE, Erride ert TAS aTreiAds avTOV, Kal 
\ 5 ! \ , ~ 
dos Tots dovAoWs cou pmeTa Tappnolas Tacns rarely Tov 
fe 30 > a \ Ps ee > / 
oyov cou €v TO THY YEtipa cov ExTElvew oe eis lacw 
\ a Ni / t Ay > 
Kal onpeta Kal Téepata yiverOat dia Tod dvomaTos Tod 
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Claas: , ’ a : \ / a 
aylov 7awdos cov “Incod. * Kal denbévtwy avtov éca- 
NeVOn O TOTOS ev wO Ha 5 L érAnaO 
evn TOS EV @ HOaV TUYNYpEvol, Kal ETANTOnTAY 
vf a id / f 
amavtTes ToU aylou Tvevpatos, Kal €Xadovy Tov NOyov 
n n \ 
Tov Oeov peta Tappycias. 
B27 a Sy / > 
Tod d€ rAnO0us Tév TicTeVoaYTwY HY Kapdia Kal 
\ , \ IQO\ a c , se 
Wuyn pia, Kal ovdé eis Te TOV UTapYOVT@Y AUTO Edeyev 
/ iy > a4 2 lal 3. 

Yvov eivat, AXN Hv avtots &travta Kowa. ™ Kal Svvaper 
, > , Ny f e b) fe a >’ 
Meyaryn atredidouy TO wapTUpLoy ob aTroaToXOL THS ava- 

, rn > n / 3) 
oTadcews Tov Kupiov “Inood, yapis Te weyadn Hv emt 
r > , 84 Oe \ > / oO > > Ae, 
TavTas avTovs. “ouvdé yap évdoens Tis HY €v avTots 
A \ / 5 fal ca a 
Ogot yap KTHTOpPES Ywplwy 1) olKL@VY UTNPXOV, TWAOVYTES 
lg a re 
épepov Tas Timas TeV TiTpacKomévoy ~ Kal éTiHovy Tapa 
x fal 
ToUs Todas TOV aTocTOA@Y’ SLEdiSeTO Sé ExaoT@ KaboTe 
5 ’ \ \ ¢ AY f 
av TW ypelav eiyev. *'lwond dé 6 émixdnGeis Bapva- 
A n / Me / IGN 
Bas aro Tév aTrooTOXw?, 6 oT peOEpmnvevdpevoy LOS 


i sh. 1 a , Ie oe 
trapakdynoews, Aeviirns, Kumpios TO yevet, “ uTapxXoVTOS 


aUTO aypod, TwrnTAaS TveyKey TO Xptpa Kal EOnKev 
Tapa TOS TOOAS THY ATTOTTONMD. 

5D Arp 8é tis "Avavias dvopate adv Lamdetpn 7h 
yuvalkt avtod éro@Ancev KTHMA, Kal évorpicato ao 
THS TyLAS, TuvEeLlovins Kal THS yvvatKds, Kal eveyKasS 
pépos TL Tapa Tovs Todas TaY atooTohav E€OnKer. 
* eizrev Sé 6 Iérpos, “Avavia, dsati érdnpwcev 0 catavas 
TH Kapdiayv cov, Wevcacbai ce TO TrEDWAa TO Lrytov Kal 
vordicacba, aro THs Tins TOD ywpiov; “ovyi pévov 
cot éuevev Kat rpabev ev tH of eEovola UTApxev ; Th OTL 
€ov ev TH Kxapdia cov TO Tmpdypya TodTO; ovK eYrevow 
dvOpdros adda TH Oecd. *axovwy dé 6 ’Avavias tovs 
Néyous Tovtous, mecav &eEyvEev' Kai éyévero PdBos 
péyas él mavtas Tovs dKovovTas’ SavactavtTes S€ of 


t fe Mia SN \ > , ” 
vewTepoL auverTE\Nay avToV Kal e&evéyKxavTes EOarray. 
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"eyevero d€ ws opay TpPLOv Starnes Kal % yun avTov 
my eldvia TO Yyeyovos elaine ey, nem ce PG dé m pes 
avTny TEES Eimé pos, et aeeutey TO ywpiov aré- 
Soabe; 1) 8é elev, Nai, TocovTov. *6 6é Tlezpos pos 
avtnv, Th ote svvepwryOn vpiv Teiparat TO a veo pe 
Kuptov 3 lOov of Odes TOV Oasravray TOV dvbpa gov emt 
Th Odpa, Kal éEoiaovaly oe. " Emecev os Tapax.py ea 
mpos Tovs Todas avTod, Kal eEeypvEev" etoehe aes dé ot 
veavickou eUpov avTVY vEKpay, Kal eFeverynavres es ho? 
mpos Tov avdpa avThs. “Kal éyéveto poBos Hayes ep 
OAnv Thy éxKAnclay Kal él TavTas Tovs aKovovTasS 
TAUTA. . 

” Ava 8€ THY YELpOV TOV ATroTTONWY eyiVETO THMELa 
Kat Tépata Toda ev TO AAG’ Kal joav dmoOupaddov 
amavtes év TH oTod Yoropdvtos' “trav b€ Rovrrav 
ovdels eTOAMA KOANaGTOaL aUTOIs, GAN emeyaduvev av- 
Tovs 6 Nads’ “ wadrov Sé mpoceTiMevTO TiaTEVOVTES TO 
Kuplo, TANOn avdpav Te Kal yuvaikov, ” bate Kal els 
Tas mAatelas éxhépey Tovs aabeveis Kat tiOévar ert 
Kduvaploy Kat KpaBatTav, iva épyouévov Ilétpouv Kav 
n OKLA ETTLaKLdoN TW avTaV. "auVnpxeTo dé Kal TO 
TAHGos Tv TéptE TorEwY ‘lepovcadnp, PépovTes ac- 
Oevets Kal Oydoumévous UTd TvevpdTwr aKabapTor, 
oitwes €Oeparrevovto atavtes. 

“’Avacras 88 6 apytepeds Kal TayTes of ody auto, 
n ovca aipects Tdv YaddovKaiwr, érrAjcOncav Chrov 

kal énéBarov tas xeipas ét tods amroardAovs, Kal 
€OevTo avtovs év THPNo EL onpocia. “ aryyedos 8é Kuplou 
Sua vuTos uote tas Ovpas ™s purakyns eCayayou TE 
avTovs eltrev, » HopeveaGe Kal aotabévtes Narelre ev TO 


iep@ TO NaG Tavta Ta pnwata THs CoAs TAUTNS. 
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21 > U \ IA 
axovcavtes S€ eia}Oov v1rd TOV dpOpov eis TO lepov 
\ 2Q/ , > 
kal édidacKov. taparyevopevos S& 6 apytepeds Kal of 
\ ? r } a 
GUY AUT@® ovvEeKddecay TO auvédploy Kai Tacay TV 
(A A cn > 
yepovaiav Tov vidyv ‘Iepanr, Kal aréoterday eis TO 
t > a ‘ 
Secpwrjpiov axyOjvar avtovs. ™ ot 38 maparyevdpevor 
(2 te > a \ a an 
UITNpeTAL OVX Evpoy avTo’s ev TH pvAaKT avacTpé- 
\ > {i / 
pavtes 5€ arnyyetrav ™déyovtes Ste Td Secpwrtnprov 
eUpopev KexNecapévov é ion aohareia Kal Tos pv 
poy MEvov ev Tacn acpanreia Kai Tos du- 
€ A 32 N a A 
hakas Eotaras él Tov Oupar, avolEavTes 5é Exw ovdéva 
id Q4 ¢ Oe wv \ / Vi 4 
eVpouev, “ws S€ NKOVTaY TOUS AOYoUS To’TOUS 6 TE 
OTpaTnyos TOD lepov Kal of apyLepels, Sintropovy rept 
’ a x rn 5 , 
avTav, Ti av yévorto TodTO. ™ Tapayevopevos Fé TIS 
amnyyetrev avtois ott “1d0d of avdpes ods EOecOe ev TH 
puraky eiciy év TO lepO EcTtaTES Kal SiddoKovTes TOV 
la 26 / > A ¢ \ \ a fs / 
Naov. “Tore dTrENOY 6 oTpaTHYOS TY Tols VINpETAaLS 
S > / ? \ / bs a Ni \ / 
nyev avTovs, ov peta Bias, epoBovvTo yap Tov aor, 
\ lal * ye ge , \ ? \ »” > fal 
py AUOacAdaow" ™ ayayovtes 5é avTOUs ExtyncaV ev TO 
/ ‘a , 5) Sauce 9 i ORR 
auvedpio. Kal émnpwTnaev avTOVs 6 apylepe’s ™ éyor, 
/- if n f \ a 
Ilapayyedia mapnyyetNapev viv pu SiddoKkew eri TO 
? / / \ > \ , \ ¢ \ 
ovopate TOUT®, Kal idov TeTANpoOKaTe THY ‘lepovcadi pu 
a € \ Us > n ’ > id an 
Ths OwWayns vay, Kai Bovdeabe érrayayely eb nuds 
Cues, d acs f) , , 29 > fa) \ SS Tie 
70 aipa Tod avOpwrov TovTov. “atroxpileis Oe Iletpos 
lal n lal cal wn 
Kal of dmdaTtonXor eirav, HeBapyeiv Set Oe wadrov 1 
lal ae & nan, > an 
avOparrous. © 6 Oeds Tév Tatépwv nuav nyerpev Inoodr, 
e a , = \ / - 31 ie 
ov bpels Sieyetpioacbe Kpepacartes emt Evov' “ TovTov 
° A 1 a a 5) nA 
6 Oeds dpynydv Kal cathpa trywce tH Sed avrod 
a a \ \ ” ¢ a 
dodvat petavoiay TH “lopand Kat adeow apaptior. 
na a c , / \ 
"al nels Eopev MapTUPES TOY PNMATWY TOVTWY, KAL 
n A \ a A 
TO Tvedpwa TO Aywoy 0 eSwKev 6 eos Tots TeMapyovow 
> lal 
aUuTO. 
5 / Nc? / ,’ 
Oi 88 dxovoartes Sierplovto Kai €BovdevorTo ave- 
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rely avtovs. “avacras S€ Tis &v TO owredpl bape 
oaios se Taparunr, vowodiSdicreados Tiptos Tavtt 
TO AQ, aS eure Be Bpaxy TL Tovs avOpwrous 
mowjoal, ” eimév TE wmpos avtous, *Avdpes logan 
mpooéxere aes éml Tots aut parnar: TOUTOLS, TL poh 
ETE TPAcoELD. ae 180 TOUT@V TOV NMEpOV avert 
Ocudas, Aeyov eivai Twa Eavtov, 6 TpocEeKriOn avopav 
/ \ b / \ if, e 
aptOuos OS TETPAKOTLWY, OS avnpéOn, Kal TavTEs OGL 
? / 3 fal / \ oY 3 NY: 
érelOovto avT@ SvehvOnoav Kal éyévovTo eis ovder, 
an > / ¢ lal lal c. a 
7 wera TodTov avéotyn “lovdas o Vadtraios év Tais nme- 
lal \ Z ‘f > a. 
pais THS aToypapys Kal améaTnoEV Naov OTiTw avToOD 
an / / > / > A 
KaKEWOS aT@AETO, Kal TavTes boou érrelfovTO avT@ 
3: \ a / ce a ' 
StecxopticOncav. “Kat Ta voy éyw vpiv, AToaTHTE 
? \ n > , , \ ” ? Vince Ch BN: 
a7o TOV dvOpeTaVv TovTwWY Kai apEeTE avTOVS OTL éaV 
> 5 5) / c \ o ey \ » n 
7 €E& avOpaérwv 7 Bovdn a’tn 7 TO Epyov TOTO, KaTa- 
> n ’ A 
AvOncetav “et dé Ex Oeod éotiv, ov SvynatecOe KaTa- 
a ’ , / x fA) / id 04 40 3 a 
NOcat avTovs, pntote Kal Oeopayor evpeOnte. “ érrel- 
\ > nn \ 
cOncav S€ avTe, Kal TporKarerapmevot TOUS aTOTTOXOUS 
, , \ a Cy SN me ote a 
SE(pavTes Tapnyyerrav fur) NAAELY ETL TH OVOpATL TOD 
eli lal N > aN 41 O c \ Ly >) / / 
noovd, Kal améXvoap. i fev ov émopevovto yai- 
> ‘\ / Qn ! 
povTes ATO TpoTwTrOV TOV GuVEdplov, OTL KaTHEL@OncAaY 
¢ \ lal > / 3 a a 
umép Tov ovopaTos atimacOnvar “macay Te nuépay 
> n € \ ’ ba > 
€v TO (EPO Kal KAT olKOV OUK érravovTo bidadcKoVTES 
\ ’ / \ \ > n 
Kat evayyedcGopevoe Tov Xpiotov “Inoodv. 
6 Te eC TTS ON IEe , , a 
vp 0€ Tals NMEepats TavTaLs TANOUVOYT@Y TOV 
0 n > / ‘ a n € a \ 
Halntayv eyeveTo yoyyuopos taév “EXAnvictdv pds 
\ ¢ / ad rn 
tovs liBpaiovs, 6Tt mapePewpotyTo év tH Siaxovia rH 
a “ 
a € A Ey 2 
nada ieporh al YnpaL avTar. ie ea Nee ene dé of 
dadexa TO TAHOOS THY eas eimav, OUK apeotov 
eOTW MAS cara Nnaa Tov NOYyov TOD Beod Staxovety 
tparréCais. * érickéracbe obv, aderdoi, avdpas €& tudy 
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ih ¢€ \ / , 
PapTupoupévovs eta TApELS TvEevpaTos Kal codias, 
\ / WN lal , lal a 
oUs KaTaoTHOOMEV ETL THS ypeias TavTHS * nels Se TH 
n \ / fa) 
Mpocevyy Kai TH Siaxovia Tod Aéyou TpoocKapTepyco- 
5 Ne oe ¢ G / na 
pev. ° Kal pecev 0 NOYos évwTrLoV TravTOs Tod TANOovs, 
\ / if Yi 
kal é&eréEavto Lrépavov, dvdpa mrjpn Tictews Kal 
~ iD eal? \ }- , 
mvevpatos aylov, Kal Pirurov Kat Hpoyopov cai Nixa- 
AN Vf \ rn 
vopa Kat Tipwva cai Mappevay cai Nixddaov tpoon- 
aN , GtereNee 5 iam a > r 
AvTov Avtioxéa, ° ovs EcTHTay EvOTrLOV TOY ATrOTTONOY, 
\ ft > / r n 
kal tpocevéapevor éréOnkav avtois Tas yeipas. ‘Kal 
is / an n / 
0 NOyos TOD Oeod nvEavev, Kai érdnOUveTO 6 apLOucs 
Tov pabntrav év ‘lepovoadnw ohddpa, Todvs TE dyNos 
¢ Pe ¢ a 
TOV LEepEwV UTNKOVOV TH TiTTEL. 
/ Ni , / 
*Xrépavos 5é€ TANpHS YapiTos Kal Suvapews érrolet 
\ a ‘ n an , 
TépaTa Kal onmela peyara ev TO KAW. * avéctnoay &é 
TWES TOV EK THS TUVAaywYHS THS Neyouévns ArcBeptivev 
/ As 3 ie n 
kal Kupnvaiwv cat “AdeEavdpéwv kal tév ard Kidixias 
/ nr n 
kal “Acias ovvSntobvtes TO Lrepave, “Kat ov‘ ioxvov 
> a a / \ a / oe / 11 , 
avTioTHVvar TH Copia Kai TO TvEdpaTL @ Eade. * TOTE 
/ 7 an 
vTéBarov avdpas éyovtas bts “AxnKoapev avTod da- 
an , / te \ \ / 
RobvTos pnuata Pracdnua eis Mwvony Kai Tov Ceov. 
/ / \ Ni / \ 
“ ouvekivnoay Te TOV AadY Kal TOS TrpeTBUTEpOUS Kat 
lal i / > \ 
TOUS ypappatels, Kal eTLOTaYTES cUVYNnpTacaY avTOV 
5 \ / Yj , 
Kal HYyayov eis TO cuvédptoy, “ éotnaay TE papTUpas 
fal / ¢ i e ’ n 
arevdeis Néyovtas, O dvOpwrros ovTos ov TraveTat NaADY 
\ n / ims \ a - 14 9 
PNMATA KATA TOV TOTO TOU ayioU Kat TOD vopov’ ™ aKn- 
/ x > lal Hé A si fal c N al 
Koapev Yap avTov EéyovTos OTL ‘Incots 0 Nalwpaios 
®e / \ ¥ na \ > / \ ” 
ovUTOS KaTaAUGEL TOY TOTOY TOUTOV, Kal dAdak~EL TA EON 
Can * a 15 s > / > 
a& tmapédwxev nuty Movojs. “Kal atevicaytes ets 
37 _N , € ra) t > fal PS uy 7 \ 
avtov mavres of Kabcfouevot €v TH TvveEedpiw, eiOoy TO 
’ lal € \ / > / 
TpOTWTOV AVTOD Wael TPOTMTOY ayyEov. 
7 1h? \ ¢ ’ / EZ n t/ y ~ 2 ¢€ 
Kirev S€é 6 apxsepervs, Ki tabta ovtws éyer; * 0 
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\ , ’ , c \ 
dé by, "Avdpes aderpot Kal Tarepes, akoveaTe. oO Geos 
Yj a aN ¢ lal ? \ uv > lal 
ths 86Ens &b0n TO Tatpl judv “ABpadw ovte ev TH 
; A Sian 5) ime \ 
Mecorotapula mplv i) Katorxjoas avtov €v Xappay, © Kat 
>? a an AN 3 fal 
elev mpos avTov, "EEeAOe €x THs yHsS Gov Kal EK TIS 
an > \ a \ ” / 
cuyyevelas cov, Kal Setpo els THY YHY tv av cot det Ew. 
\ > lel / / 3 i, 
‘rére éEeAOav ex yhs Xaddalov Kat@xnoev év Xappay. 
a Qn x fe ’ rn , 
KakeiOev peta TO atrolavety TOV TATEPa AVTOU METO- 
A / ? ON ¢ a n 
KIEV AUTOV Els THY YHV TAUTHY Els NV UVMELS VOY KaTOL- 
n 5 \ 5) ” Secon / ry yA a 
Keite, “Kal ovK edwKEY AUT@® KANPOVO[LLAY EV AUTH OVOE 
a n n > / 
Biya odds, Kal érnyyeidato Sodvar adT@ eis KaTa- 
a / fal >) nd / > 
ayer avty Kal TO oOTéppaTL aVTOD peT AUTOV, OUK 
” 5 lal / 62) t be id € \ ad 
OVTOS AUT@ TEKVOV. ~“€AAANTEV OE OUTWS O Beds OTe 
BR N / > n / > a > fe \ 
oTat TO oTéppa avTov TapotKoy ev Yh addOTPIA, Kal 
SovAdcovew avTd Kal KaKdoovow ern TETPAKOCLA. 
7 \ Neros, e  N 5 / a 9 , € \ 
Kal TO €Ovos & éay SovdAEvGovaLY, KpLVa eyo, 6 ODeEds 
eimev, Kal peta tadta éEedeVoovTar Kal NaTpEevoovaiy 
por €v TH TOT@M TOTO. “Kai Edoxev adTO SiaOnKnv 
les \ dA f \ 
TeplTouns Kal odTwS éyévynoev TOV ‘loadK Kal TrepLé- 
ae Ane / foto 86 Na \ \ ? / 
TEMEV AVTOV TH NMEPA TH oOydon, Kal “loaak Tov ‘lakoP, 
NES \ \ 
kat “laxoB tovs debexa Tatpiapxas. *Kal oi TaTpi- 
U / \ ’ \ ’ 
apyat &prodaavtes Tov “lwond arédovto eis Alyutrov' 
WN ee ¢ fa} uN ? > ” 10 \ > /- > AN ) a 
Kat nv 0 Geos pet avtov,” cal éEeihato avTov é€x Tacev 
a / > a AN > a My \ / 
TOV OXKpewv avTod, Kal EdaKev avTe Xap Kat copiay 
> / cD) N Va > “ \ , 
évavtiov Dapad Baciréws Aiyirrov, Kal xatéotnoev 
wn ¢ / end, ” N57 \ n 
avTov nyoupevoy er Aiyumrroy Kal OXov TOV OiKOY avTod, 
She \ \ 249 \ 
nOev SE Aspuds ef SAnV THY AiyurTov Kal Xavadyv kai 
/ / \ ’ ivf 
Oris peyarn, Kal ody eVpioxov yoptdopata of Ta- 
‘ Can 12 > , \> \ ’ 
Tepes NuOV. “ axovaas 5élaxadB dvta outia eis Aiyurr- 
9: / \ / e 
tov €EarréareiNev Tovs TaTépas nywov mpa@tov' ™ Kal év 
an D 5) , > \ an ’ a n 
T@ SevTépw aveyvopisOn “lwonp tots adedhots avrod, 
EN \ ey: - \ x 3 
Kal dav ¢ pi adios 
at Pavepov eyévero TO Dapawd 7d yévos lwand. “ azro- 
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/ Na \ Us x 
otetdas O€ “lwond petexarecato ‘laxdB tov matépa 
> a \ a \ fal 
avTov Kal Tacav THY ovyyéveray év rpuyais éBSoun- 
f 15 \ L es 
KOVTA TrEVTE. Kal KatéBn ‘laxoB eis Aiyurtov, Kai 
> t +) \ MN e Je ¢ a 
ETENEUTNTEV AUTOS Kal ol TaTépes NuOV, Kal weTETEOn- 
> \ \ > Vi b] A vi fa ’ / 
cay eis Luyew Kal éréOnoay év TO pynwaTL © Grncato 
> \ A ; / \ a os 
ASpaap Tipns apyupiov Tapa tev vidv ’Eupop év 
SS fe 17 6 \ Se 4 ¢ / aq 2 / 
vxyéu. “Kalas dé HryytSev 0 ypovos THs emayyentas 
®e ¢ / € \ aA -) Uf Yi 
nS wporoynzev 0 Beds TH “ABpadu, nvEncev 6 ads 
Nae ¢ > 2 / 8 RIA 
Kal érrAnOvvOn ev Aiyirr@, * dxype ob avéorn Bacirevs 
mg er) ” A ? ” \ ? t 19 _@ 
érepos ér Alyurrrov, Os ovK Hoe TOV lwond. ™ obTos 
f \ , ¢ a t 
KATATOPLTALEVOS TO YEVOS NMOV eKaKwoEV TOS TATEpas 
an a \ , a lal 
ToD Trovety TA Bpepyn ExOeTa avTawY Els TO pu Cwoyoveta- 
® A , SeLEeN a 
Oar. ev & Katp@ éyevvnOn Mavons, nat jv actelos 
fal n n\ > I fal rn > n na 
TO Ged. Os aveTpadn punvas TpEeis ev TO olKw TOD 
i? 21> r \ 5) roy / SN ¢ ’ 
TATpOS. éxTeGevtos dé avToU avethato avTov 7 Ouya- 
\ \ ’ 0 / a fe fal 5) er 22 \ 
Tnp Papaod Kai avepéyato avtov éavTh eis viov. ™ Kal 
, ” U / > U Ss 
érratdev0n Matons év racy copia Aiyurrtiov nv 6é 
x > / Noe oF ? a 23 Ag) a 
duvaros év Noyous Kal Epyols avTov. ws 5€ erAnpovTo 
’ a \ / > / > \ \ 
AUT@® TETTEPAKOVTAETNS YXpOVOS, aveBy ETL THY Kapolay 
> lal > \ > \ ? an Ni [oe AN 
avtod émicképacbar Tos adedXpovs av’Tod Tovs viovs 
5) Y 24 \ ons 3s 0 See \ 
Iopann. Kal Lov TLVa AdLKOU{LEVOY HMUVATO, Kal 
/ La / / \ 
éroincey éKdiknow TO KaTaTrovoumévm Tatatas TOV 
6 tae \ / \ ? 7 
Alyirrruov. * évoputev dé cvvtévat Tovs adedpovs OTe 
€ \ \ \ ’ n / / > OTe 26 ¢ 
0 Oeds Sia Yeipos avTod didwow cwTnpliay avTots ol 
\ =) n an > / ¢ / ” ) an 
dé ov cuvhKav. TH TE émrLiovan nmépa WPON avTots payo- 
\ / b) \ b bin ae > , 
uévows, Kal cuyndA\NacoEV aUTOUS ELS ElpNYNnY ELTOV, 
’ . / A > / . ove \ 
"Avdpes, aderpot éare’ (vati adiKette addnXoOUS ; “0 dé 
° a \ U 2 J: 3 iN ’ / / 
adiKOV TOV TAnCiov aTecato avTov eiT@Vv, Tis ce 
, \ \ 3:7 3m CUM amIOS SP Nuon 
KaTéoTnoEy apxovTa Kal SiKaoTHy ep NM_aV; ~ M1 ave- 
an “\ / > ~ > \ > f 
Neiv pe od Oéreus, Ov TpoToY aveEires exOEs Tov Atyur- 
y as > A , ' \ 
tuov; ~édvyev S€ Mavons é€v TH NOYH ToOVT@, Kal 
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wg l ?y yn Maciap, ov éyé iovs v0 
eyévero mapotKos év yn Macsap, ov eyevynoev viovs dvo. 
* lal / ” > lal ’ 
Kal mAnpwobévtwv éTdv Texcepaxovta WhIn a’T@ €v 
fal fo) hf > \ Ni t 
Th épruw Tod dpous Lud aryyedos év proyt mupds Ba- 
“ ' NUCL, . 
tov. 6 8 Maivons dev éCavpacer To Opaya Tpocep- 
nr lal ae \ / 
youevov Se avtod KaTavojoat éyeveTo wv) Kupiou, 
a id \ ’ \ \ 
Rye 6 Oeds Tav TaTépwy cov, 0 Geos ABpaaw Kat 
x 4 - n 
"Ioadk Kail “laxdB. evtpopos S€ yevoyevos Mavons 
A 33 Ly \ > n ¢ , 
OUK eTOAMA KaTaVvoncat. cimev S€ avT@ O KUpLOS, 
a ia 5 ¢ \ if rd > 
Adacov TO v70énua TOV TOdw@Y GoU' 6 yap TOTS ep 
e iva an ¢ / > / 84 a \ 76 T yy KAKWOLV 
@ ExtnKkas yn ayla éotiv. lOo@v etdoyv 7 
n a a 9. / aoa a la) 
ToD Naod pov Tod év AtyuTT@, Kat Tov aTEvaypod 
L ’ (elm Nis 
avtov nKovoa, Kal KaTtéBnv eEehécOat avtovs’ Kal vdv 
a > 35 a \ re 
Sedpo amoateinw ce eis AlyuTrtov. © rovToy tov Mwv- 
S) € / t ” 
ony, dv npvncarTo elmovTes, Tis o€ KaTEGTHTEV ApyorTa 
n Nie \ \ 
Kat duKacTHv;, ToUTOY Oo Peds Kal ApxyovTa Kal AUVTPwTHY 
’ / \ \ > / lal > Gé ’ led > 
QTETTAAKEY GUY YElpl ayyeXou TOU OPUEvTOS avT@ ev 
ie e \ , ' 
Tt) Bato. “obttos éEnyayev avtovs Tomoas Tépata 
\ fal 2 lal Aé / \ ’ > fa) a fA) U \ 
kal onpeia ev yn Aiyirt@ Kai év épvOpa Oadracon Kat 
> “¥) Pe? ” / 87 het Ie 35 C M a 
év TH Epnuw éTn TeaoepakovTa. “ovTos éotw 6 Mai- 
x cua me Coan 3 / 0 Clem y 
ons 0 eltras Tots viots ‘lopanr, LIpodntny vuiv avac- 
b) a € a c AP oR 3 tT 
THae 0 Beds eK TOY AdeAPaov tuov ws ene. “odTds 
,’ ¢ ff ’ n > / > lel ’ ¥. AY a 
€oTi 0 yevouevos ev TH EKKANTIA ev TH Epnuw beta TOD 
, (3 fal an ’ lal > fal BA < n x. an 
ayyéXou TOU AadovYTOS aVT@ EV THO Oper Ywva Kal tov 
y ¢ a aA 266 r lal 8 fo € 2a 
TaTépov nuav, os edéEato Aoyra Covta Sodvar ruin, 
89: 2 > 6é € / , 0 e r ¢ rz 
@ ovk nleAnoav vTNKooL yeverUat ol TaTepes HNuar, 
> OG aks / Nee aS) , ’ a , ; 
ara aT@oavTo Kat eoTpadnoay ev Tais Kapdiats av- 
40 > / n>? , ms 
tov eis AtyuTtov, “ etrrovres TH ’Aapav, Ioinoov Hyiv 
\ , c (even ¢ \ a 
feovs of mpoTropevoovtat nuadv’ 6 yap Mwvons obtos, 
aA ef ¢ nan b) lal 2 t ’ ” , 
0s e&yayev nuds é€x yijs Alyirrou, ov oldSapmev ri 
id DD. 41 \ b) t n 
eyeveTo avT@. “Kal euoryoroincay év tats uépais 
any Nests 6 ; Pee or, ‘i ; 5 
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°° dvaatas S86 Ilétpos curndOev avtots’ ov maparyevo- 


\ id a \ if ’ n 
pevov avnyayov eis TO UTEp@ov, Kal TapécTNnTaY aVT@ 
an lol \ 3 My n 
macat al yipar KrAalovoas Kal éwiderxvupevar YiTavaS 

5) > * € t 
kal iwatia, doa éroles pet avtav ovoa » Aopkas. 
\ \ / 
” &eBadrov dé &€w Tavtas 6 Ilétpos Kat Geis Ta yovata 
Ni > 
mpoonvEato, Kal émiatpéas mpos TO aaywa elrrey, 
€ \ b ‘ ’ 
TaBi0a avacrnhr. 17 5é nvoiEev Tovs obOarpovs avTys, 
A \ > 1 1 \ \ sie a 
kal idodaa Tov Ilétpov dvexabicev. “ dods 5€ avy yeipa 
\ € / \ \ 
avéotncev avtnv' dwvicas dé Tos ayiovs Kal Tas 
A 2 \ , 
pas TapéaTnoev avtTny Cacav. “yvwortov Sé éyévEeTo 
hp 
Ses, n oh ! Ae > / \ bE AN \ 
Kal orns HS ‘lommns, Kal éTloTevoav ToANOL ETL TOV 
, ‘ Saas ¢ e \ n 
Kuptov' “ éyévero Sé avTov nuépas ikavas peivat ev 
’ U / lal 
loman Tapa tive Xipwve Rupee. 
1? \ Va > / is of? t 
10 *’Annp 8 tus ev Katoapeta ovopats KopynXuos, 
(4 / > / ’ a 
EKATOVTAPXNS €K oTElpNsS THS Kadoumevns “ITaduKHs, 
9329. \ \ U a 
evoeBns Kat poBovpevos tov Bedv adv tavtl To olkw 
’ nr a , n aA 
avTOv, TOL@V é€hEnwoouvVas TOAAAS TH AAG Kal Sedmevos 
~ @ an S , 3 75 > CaO, a c \ 
tov Oeobd diatravtos, *eidev ev opapate havepads, woel 
Ww > 7 A Gay, / rs a 
TEpl Wpav EVATHY THS Nuépas, Ayyedov ToD Oeod eiced- 
Bé \ Ys A \ ‘sey, don , que \ 
OvTa Tpds avTOV Kal elrrovTa avT@, Kopyyndse. *6 8é 
atevicas avT@ Kal éudoBo ) 7 are 
( poBos yevomevos eitrev, Ti éatuy, 
’ A . \ A ¢ , \ e 
kipte; elev b€ avt@, Ai mpocevyal cov Kal ai éden- 
/ ’ / > 
pocuvat gov avéBnoav eis pvnpoovvoy Eutrpocbev Tod 
fa) an 5 \ A L 7 5 > of \ 4 
cov. °Kat viv Téurrov avdpas eis “lémmrny Kat pera- 
/ / A a 
Tera, Limwva twa os émexareitar Ilérpos: ° obros 
Eeviletar Tapa Tis Lipwwve Bupcel, @ € Wak ; 
p Sim peel, @ eoTw oikia Tapa 
, 7 ¢ Ny atest 
Oaraccay. ‘ws O€ amrndbev 6 dyyedos 6 NaXOY ata, 
, ' a ) A \ i 
fovncas dio THY oiKkeToY Kal oTpaTLOTny evoeBH TOV 
, Son 8 8) r oy 
TMpooKaptepovyvtwy avTa, “Kal €Enynoapevos travta 
> n > J, 
avrois atréatetnev avtovs els THY lomarny, 
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9Mn B\ / ' A 
Ti d€ érravpuov ddovropovvtav éxelvov Kal Th TdAEL 
) / Kh / NN \ fal 
eyySovtwv avéBn Ilétpos eri tO Sépua mpocevEacbar 
x fh ” 102 7 Se , oo 
wept @pav Exrnv. " éyéveto b€ mpoatrewvos Kal 7Oed«Ev 
, a 
yevoac0a’ trapacKevatovtav dé avtav éyéveto er’ 
’ / lal 
avtov éxotacts, “Kal Oewped TOY ovpavoyv avewypévor 
\ an ar ¢ 2A/ 
Kal KataBaivoy oKxevos Te Ws OOovny weyadny, Técoapow 
> a , Snes an an 12> ay ean r 
apyais Kaiewevov ert tHS yHs, “ev & UIApyYev TavTa 
\ a lal nan 
Ta TeTpaTroba Kal EpTreTa THS ys Kal TeTEWa Tod 
’ a 13 \ > x \ Sr > \ 
ovpavov. “Kat éyéveto pwvr) mpos avtov, “Avactas 
Ilétpe Odcov nai gaye. “6 dé [étpos eizrev, Mndapcs, 
, o >o7 y” a \ Me ey 
Kuple, OTL oddémoTe Epayov Trav Kowdv Kal axabapToyr. 
“kal povn mad éx dSevtépov mpos avtov, “A 6 Oeds 
? , \ / 16 rn NOL, SEEN / 
exabapicev od fur) Kolvov. “TovTO é éyéveTo éml Tpis, 
\ ’ \ > f \ an b \ 9: / 
Kal evOds dveknupOn TO oKedos els TOV OUpavon. 
an t € / x » 
Os 5€ év éavt@ Sintropes 6 Ilérpos, ti dv etn 76 
é a 1 5 \ € »” 8 € 9 / ’ \ a 
papa 0 eidev, idod of avdpes ob atrectadpévol ard TOD 
, \ ? / n 
Kopyndlov Stepatncartes THY oikiay ToD Lipwwvos érré- 
lal / , 
aTnoav éml Tov TUA@VA, Kal PovncayTes ErvVOavovTo 
ei Sipwv 6 émixarovpevos Ilétpos évOade Eeviverar. 
19 nA g\ t s \ Me, I) * 
tov O¢ Ilérpov StevOvpovpévov rept Tod Opauaros elev 
\ a an 4 a lal , > 
TO TVEevLAa aVTO, [dod avdpes Tpets EyToVGt ge’ ANA 
\ ’ a \ 
avactas KaTtaBnOt, Kal mopevou avy avtois pndev Sdia- 
, ¢ SNe St 21 ae 
Kplvomevos, OTL eyo amréotadka avtovs. ” KataBas oé 
Tlé \ \ ” 8 o “eS Med , > \ o a @ 
étpos mpos Tovs avdpas elrrev, Idov éyw eipe ov Sntetre 
« \ m / 
tis » aitia S¢ nv mapecte; “oi dé eitrav, Kopyndsos 
if / ’ \ 81 \ , \ 6 / 
ExaTovTapyns, avnp Sikatos Kai poPovpevos Tov Oeor, 
a 4 a > / 
paptupovpevds Te Ud SAov Tod eOvouvs Ta ‘lovdaiwr, 
> / 0 c »* > I ¢ / YZ a) / ’ 
expnpaticOn vm ayyédou ayiov petaTréprpacbar ce els 
a me ear \ a 23 _? 
TOV OlKOV aUTOU Kal aKovcal pnuaTa Tapa gov. ~ élo- 
/ ~ \ b , 
Kadecdpevos ovv avtovs ée&évicev. TH bé émavp.ov 
bd \ In 4 > a / a 5 a A 
avaatas é&fOev adv avtois, Kal TIVES TOV AbENPOV TOY 
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: Raa oT 
dro lérmns cur rOov ate. ™ 7H dé erravpov ebamr uP 
els Tv Kauodperav’ 6 dé Kopy7deos iy Ti POTOOCY aU TOUS, 
cuyKaneradpevos TOS auyyevels aVTOD Kal TOUS avay- 
Katous pious. 

Os 88 éyévero Tod elaedOeiv Tov létpov, cvvayTn- 
cas avt@ 6 Kopynduos Trea oy ert TOUS 7robas mpoo ek 
vncev, * 6 88 Tlérpos nryeipev avtov réyor, Avagrn dt: 
Kar éy® avtos avOpwrds eius. “Kal cvvopihov avT@ 
eionrOev, Kai evplaKxes cvvehnrvOoTas TronAovs, en te 
mpos avtous, *“Tpets erictaabe ws abeuitov eat avopt 
Tovdale: Korda bar 1} Tpocépyer Oat adroPUAW’ Kajol 
edevEev 6 Oeds undéva Kowdv 7 axaOaptov réyeww avOpo- 
mov “80 Kal avavtippntas ndOov peratrempOeis. 
ruvOdvonar ody, Tivt N6yo peTeTTewacBéE pe; “Kal oO 
Kopvnros ébn, Amo Teraptns nucpas wéxpl TaUTNS THS 
pas Hunv Tv evaTnvy TpoTEvyopEvos EV TO OlK@ [LOV, 
kat idod avnp extn évdtriov pov év éoOnTs Nappa, Kat 
now,” Kopynde, eiancotcOn cov 1» mpoaevyn Kai ai 
eXenwoovvat cov éuvncOnoav évdtrov Tov Oeod. ™ méu- 
avo obv eis “lomirny kat petaxddeoat Sluwva ds émixa- 
Neirae Wlétpos' obtos Eeviferas év oixia Lipwvos Bup- 
céws wapa Oadaccav. ” éLavTits obv éreurba Tpos ce, 
ov Te KANOS érrolinaas Tapayevomevos. viv ody TaVTES 
nets evadtriov Tod Oeod mdpecpev aKodoat TavTa TA 
MpurTeTaypéva cou UTO TOD Kuplov. 

“’ Avoitas 8é Ilétpos 70 otdéua elrrev, Em adnbelas 
KaTahapBavopar 6Te ovK éotTw Tpocwrorgumrrns 6 
Oeos, ° aN ev travti COver 6 PoBotpevos adtov Kab €pya- 
Couevos Sixawoovvny Sextos avT@ éoti’ “tov Adyov Ov 
améotetNev Tots viols "Topanr evayyentGouevos elpnynu 
61a “Inood Xpicrod' oftés eorw wdvrwy Kuplos, ~ bwets 
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Oo \ r Ce) ay (dé a if } fA 5) , 
oldaTe TO yevopevov pnua Kal OdAns THS lovdalas, apEa- 
i N lal / \ \ t wy / 
fevos ato THS VanrsNalas peta TO Barticpwa 0 éxnpvEev 
ay / 38 7 a \ DN N LO Carey, SAN 
wavyns, * Incoby tov amd Nalapéd, os eypicev avrov 
c: A: UA c / 4 ia ra fal > n 
0 Geos Trvevpatte ayiw Kai Suvaper, Os dif Oev evepyeTav 
\ ware Jay * , 16 ¢ rn 
Kat twpLEvos TTaVTas TOUS KaTadvVacTEVOMEeVOUS UTO TOD 
8 t v4 ig fA} \ 5 2, ’ a. 39 Nee a U 
vaBorou, bTt 6 Oeds rv peT avTod’ ” Kal jwels apTupeEs 
ye i / al / an b) 
TAVT@OV wY éTroingey ev TE TH YOPG TV lovdaiwy Kal év 
¢ , aA \ ’ an U > \ , 
lepovoadynpm, ov Kal avethav Kpewacavtes él EvAov. 
40 a ¢ Q \ ” a / en \ fs ae SN 
ToUTOY 0 Oeds aryetpev TH TPlTn Nuepa Kal ESwKev avTOV 
L NY al a \ 
eupavn yevéoOa, “ ov TravTi TO AaB, GAA padpTUaL 
Ta) VA ¢ \ fa) a a ve 
TOUS TpoKEXELpoTOVNuEevols VTO TOD Oeod, nui olTeves 
i \ / b) lel N NY > al 
ocuvepayowey Kal cuveTiouey AUTO META TO avaTTHVvaL 
se N > We 42 \ ' Cea / a 
avuTov €k vexpav' ” Kal Tapyyyeirev nuiv Knpitar TO 
an jf S ¢ ¢ / 6 
Aa® Kal Siapaptipac bas bTt avVTOs €oTW O WOpLapmeVos UTO 
n nr A t nr 
Tov Oeod Kpitns Covtwy Kal vexpov. ” ToUT@ TraVTES Of 
n a BA c n lal x a 
TpopnTar paptupovow, dpeow apaptidv NaBetv Sva Tod 
aay: \ , > S07: 
OVOMATOS AVTOU TAaVTA TOV TLaTEVOVTA Els AUTOD. 
fi lal lal / AN , a s 
“Ett Nadodvtos Tod Ilétpov ta pyywata tadta éré- 
an 7 \ t \ >? / 
TEecEV TO TVED UA TO MyLoV éTl TaYTAS TOUS aKOVOVTAS 
\ / 45 Ny Sigh 3 (25) aA Nene 
Tov Noyov. * Kal éEéaTnoay ob éx TepLTOMHS TLTTOL OTOL 
n a / iz \ 2 oN Nios, €: 5 \ a 
auvnrOav TO Ilétpo, tt Kai emt ta EOvy 1) Swped Tod 
/ L eed \ 2 An 
aylov mTvevpatos éxKéyuTar’ “nKoVvov yap avTaY ha- 
f. Xi / \ / / 
NovyT@V yAWocaLs Kal peyaduvoVvT@Y TOY HEoV. TOTE 
\ 7 n / 
atexplOn Iétpos, “ Myre to Udwp SVvatar KwddoaL TIS 
r 3g Ce \ a Ni 
Tou pn BarticOAvat TovTovs, olTWWEes TO TVEDMAa TO 
/ Y / A L \ ae) 
dytov éraBov ws Kal nets; “mpocérakey 5€ avTovs €v 
(7 aie / ’ fal an 07 / ’ / 
T® ovopatt Incov Xpictod BarticOynvat. ToTE npwTN- 
? \ lal ¢ / , 
Cap avToY eTripetvas NMEepas TWAS. 
N e ’ \ ¢ 
11 *’Heoveay 8& of dréatodot Kal of adeAdol of 
\ Mi ” 3 id \ 
ovtes Kata THY Tovdatay ott Kal Ta eOvn edeEavTo Tov 
nr n dé \ > / f > ¢ / 
Aoyov Tov Veod. * Ore 5é avéBy Ieérpos ets “lepovoadnp, 
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8 
duexpivovtTo yee avTov ot €K TreprTowtys, deyoures OTL 
Eiamrles BrP dvdpas axpoBvortiav ExovTas Kat ouveda- 
yes avtois. on eee S¢ lérpos e&eriBero avrois 
KabeEns ers Eye pay év monde “Llommrn mposevxo- 
pevos, ka) elSov év éxatacet Spapa, KataBaivoy oKevos 
9 >) lal / » 
TL os dOdvnv weyadny Téccapol apxais KaOiemEevnv eK 
a la) er ? a ’ / 
Tov ovpavod, Kal HAOev axpL epod Seis HY aTevioas 
, t lal a \ \ f 
KaTeVvoour, Kal Eldov TA TeTpaTIOOA THS YHS Kal Ta Onpia 
x Qn ’ a “ \ 
Kai Ta éprreTa Kal Ta TeTEWa TOD ovpavod. "HKovca dé 
a / la) N / 
Kai hovas Aeyovons por, Avaoras llétpe Gidcov Kat paye. 
8 3 / a , ee eh \ x > 10 
eitrov 5é, Mndapuas, Kvpie’ OTL Kowwov 7) axalapTtov 
Os 2A ry \ ' 93> 16, iS 
ovdérrote elandOev eis TO oTopa prov. * arrexpiOn Se 
Nie? / > lal > a a ¢€ \ ’ U 
wv éx devtépou &x Tod ovpavod,*A 6 Beds éxabapicev 
n / \ > 
av py Kolvov. “TtobTo 5é éyévero él Tpis, Kal aveo- 
r , ¢ > \ 5) , 11 Ne as) 
TacOn Taw aTravTa els TOV oUpavov. Kal idov é&- 
A a , 
auTns Tpels avdpes érréotnoav él Thy oikliay év H jmev, 
5) / SN r / 12 4 \ Sh 
amectadpévot amo Kaicapetas mpos pe. elmev dé TO 
a a ) an 5 
Tvedpa or cuvEenOeiv avtois pndev Siaxpivayta. Gov 
\ \ ? \ x ed > 
5€ ovv enol Kal ot &€ aderdot od ToL, * Kal eianAOoper eis 
\ C7 fal > u > / A n 
TOV OlKOV TOD aVvdpos. amnyyetrev SE Nuiv Tas Eldev TOV 
” X. b) a ” 3, a , \ >’ f ? I 
ayYeXov EV TO O'K@ avTOD atabévTa Kal eitrovtTa, 'Arro- 
> > / 
areirov eis “lormny Kal perameurar Yipwwva Tov ért- 
, f 4a t 
kadovpevov Ilétpov, “ds Kadnoes pnuata pds ce, ev 
4 ‘ \ a % a 
ols cwOnon od Kal Tas 6 olkds cov. “ev Se TO aptac- 
/ aA > , A 
Gai we Nareiv errérecev TO rvEedpa TO byvov em’ adtovds 
v4 Nag: 2€ lal bd > a 16>? \ Pacey 
woTrep Kal Eh nuas év apyn. “éuvnaOnv Sé TOD pHmwatos 
lal / ¢c wy. > 
Tov Kuplov, ws Edeyev, Iwavyns péev eBarticev dart, 
Cot \ , 
pets S€ BarticOnacecOe ev mvevipate ayio. “et obdp 
aN ” \ 4 a a 
thy lonv Sepeay édmxev avtois 6 Beds ws Kal muty, 
TigTevoacw él TOV eu pioy slnapty Xpicrov, éyo Tis 


juny Svvatos Ko\Boat Tov Oeov;  dxovoavtes 8é TadTa 
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¢ , \ / \ 
novxacay, Kai eddofacav Tov Bedv réyortes, "Apa Kal 
n Ae} € 0 \ \ / > \ »” 
Tots EOverw o Geos Thy pwetavotav eis Ewny edwxev. 
19 e \ e. / b) A aA 
Ot peév ody diacrapévtes avo THs Oripews Tis 
fe s\ UZ lal 
yevomerns él Yrepave oundOov &ws Powixns Kal Kv- 
bee fe) an 
mpov kat “Avtioxelas, wndevt NadovYTES TOY AOYoV Et 
Ni / > A 
bn povov “lovdaiows. “joav 5é tTwes €€ avtay avdpes 
if ny lal i 
Kumpvoe cat Kupnvaios, oirwes €dOovtes eis “AvTioyerav 
> / \ \ tA 
éXNadovy Kai Tpds Tovs “EAAnvas, evayyedropmevor Tov 
, > lal > fol 
kuptov “Incovv. ™ Kai nv xelp Kupiov eT avTOV, TOUS 
> 
Te aplOuos 6 muatevoas éréotpeev emi TOV KUpLoV. 
229 Us NE BenS t > N > a 5) / rn 
nKkovaOn 5é 6 AOyos els TA OTA THS exKANTlas THS 
” > € \ \ SA OD , 
ovens év ‘lepovcadnm rept avtadyv, cal éEarréoterdav 
BapvaBav ws ’Avtioyelas' ™ Os Taparyevomevos Kal 
idov THY xapw THY Tod Oeod éyapyn, Kal TapEeKdres 
U a / nr id if e / 
Tavras TH mpoléce. THS Kapdias TMpocpévety TH Kupion, 
24 cf 2) > \ ’ \ \ / / € / \ 
OTe HY avnp ayabos Kal TANPHS TVEvMATOS ayiov Kal 
/ \ LQ) ” Nv kd \ oo an / 25 3E- 
miotews. Kal mpoaeTéOn Oydos iKavos TO KUpio. ”é 
an \ ’ A an 2 ¢ 
nrOev 5€é eis Tapoov avafntjcar Laddov,* Kai evpov 
f / N > lal \ > 
nyayev eis Avtidyevav. éyéveto O€ avTols Kal éviavTov 
7 a n 
odov cuvayOnvar év TH exxAnola Kal SiddEar oydov 
¢. / \ 
ixavov, xpnuaticat Te TpeTws év AvTioxela Tors wabn- 
tas Xpiotiavovs. 
a / lal J Xe 
"?-Ey tavtas dé tals nuépars KatHrAOov aro ‘lepo- 
A > > , a 28 2 \ \ 
codvpov mpodnta. eis AvTioxyetay avaotas 6é 
&e > Cee baad ” b Ui 8 \ na / 
eis €€ avtay ovopats “AyaBos éonpwavey dia Tov TveEv- 
t / 4 > ’ ¢ \ 
patos Ayuov peyarnvy pédrew écecOat eh OAnV THY 
/ 29 A \ 
oikouperny, Hrus éyéveto emt Kravdiov. ™ rev dé wabn- 
an lal fe 4 ? a ’ 
Tov KaOds EvTropEiTO Tis, Mpioay EKaoTOS avToY Els 
/ , i a ) a I iS / 2s : 
Siaxoviay wéurpat Tois KaToiKovaw ev TH lovdaia aded- 
a @ > I \ \\ 
pois. 0 Kal érolnoay arooteiavTes Mpos TOUS TpEec- 


Burépous Sid yerpds BapyaBa kai Lavrov. 
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r ; fal \ ‘ \ > / € 4 ‘4 
12 ‘Kar éxeivor 88 tov xatpov érréBarev “Hpadns o 
Bacireds Tas yYelpas KaKMoai TAS TOV amo TIS EK- 
y nn WD / \ ’ \ ’ U 
Krnolas. *avetrev &€ "laxkwBov tov adedpov “Iwavvou 
bs / > / > La) a / 
payaipn. *iddv Sé OTs apectov éoTW Tots lovdaious, 
n \ fs 5S \ id / n 
mpocébero cudraBeiv Kat Hérpov, joav Sé npépas TOV 
€ ” > / \ 
atipov, *dv Kal mudcas eto cis pudaxry, Tapadors 
a / ria d 
técoapow TeTpadlois otpatiwtav dvrAaccEy avTOD, 
\ / > na > \ n nr 
BovdXopevos peTa TO Tacxya avayayeivy avTov TO aw. 
ta >» fal an. \ \ 
°§ ev odv Ilérpos érnpeiro ev Th pudaxh mpocevyxn Sé 
Ss n / € \ an > it \ \ AS 
Hv exTEvas yuvomevn UTO THS exKAnolas mpds Tov Oeov 
i Pr Sain, c 
Tept avTod. Sore dé twedrXev Tpoayaryety avTOV oO 
lal (> ¢ / [i \ 
“Hpaddns, 7h vurtl exeivyn jv 6 Lérpos Koipopevos wetagv 
I ¢ / he / / 
duo otpatiwtay, Sedeuévos advceow Svaiv, PrraKEs TE 
\ / 7 Ny KN Sy 
mpo Ths Ovpas éeripovy THy purakny. ‘Kat tood ayyedos 
, Seay. \ ae een > a Sey 5 
Kuplov éméotn, Kal dos eaprev ev TH olKNMaTL 
la} iy 14 ? NN 
mataéas Sé THv mAevpav Tod Ilétpou iyepev avrov 
s y ’ lal € ¢€ / 
éyov, Avacta év Taye. Kal é€érecay avtTov ai adv- 
a na i / ¢ ft NG ’ he 
oels EK TOV YELpaV. “EiTév TE O aYYyEdOS TpOS auTOY, 
lal / , / 
Zdcat Kat vrodncas Ta cavdadia cov. érroincev bé 
aA n \ ¢ if / 
ovTws. Kal éyes avt@, IlepeBarod 76 ipatiov cov Kab 
/ ? , \ 
akorovder por. “Kal &€eMav nKodovGer, Kat ovK 7SEt 
/ > UG b \ / \ alae t 2O7 \ 
OTL aANOES EaTLY TO yiVOpeEevoY SL TOD ayyéXov, EddKeEL SE 
/ / \ , 
opapa Brérrew. ™ dueAOovtes Sé paTny durAaKY Kal 
L OW! ey pon , \ Sah \ r 
devtépav ay eri THY TUNQY THY TLONpay THY hépoveaY 
’ ‘ la WA > / >) if ? n \ b) “¢ 
ELS THY TOAW, TLS AVTOMATH NVvOlyn aUvTots, Kal éEeAOov- 
a if) Cae. / \ i0é > / 97 
TES TpONAVOY PUNY play, Kal EVVEWS ATTETTN O aryyEXOS 
> 5) a NEC A r 5 
am avtov. “Kal o Létpos év éavtgé yevopevos etrey, 
a ey b fal 7 / 

Nop oida adnOas bru éEaréotethev KUpLOS TOV dyyeXoV 
5) a CES r , > Nveare p 4 . a 
avTov Kat €€eiNaTo je eK yetpos Hpwdov cai raons TIS 
/ n na rho) / 9 / 
Tpoodokias ToD Nacd Thy lovdaiwv. ” cuvidav Te AAOEv 


SX \ Dery a / ‘98 Nes ae U ahs) 
emt THY oiKiav THS Mapias THs wnTpos Iwavvov Tod éme- 
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R M t e e \ , \ 
Kadoupevov Mapkou, 0b jaav ixavol cvvnOpoicpévos Kal 
T pOTEVYOMEVOL. : 

13 u a n a 

Kpovoaytos 5€ avtod tiv Ovpay Tob TUAdVOS 
mpoondOev mraivickn vraxovcat, dvouate ‘Pddn, “Kab 
by a \ n a A 
emiyvodoa THv dwvrny tod Ilétpov amd THs yapds ovK 
I \ a n 
nvoéey TOV TUAOVA, eladpapodoa Oé ATNYyyElNEv ExTavat 

\ Ilé \ a a 15, = * \ \ oss Ly 
tov Iléetpov po Tov TuA@vOS. ™ of Sé pds avTiy elTray, 
Maivy. 1 5é dvicyupifero otTws eyew. of dé Erexor, 
€ ” Peas 2 A 16 065. ON , Piet 1 
O dyyendos éotiy avtov. “6 dé Ilétpos émréuevev kpovov' 
5) i; \ Cyeaay \ Ses 17 , 
avolEaytes O€ cidav avtov Kal é&éotncav. “ Kataceicas 
\ ’ a A \ aA , > ‘s ris , 
dé avtois TH yeupt cuyav Sunyjoato adtois THs 6 KUpLOS 
Dea de! > A a ar. > , 
avtov é&nyayev ex THs pudraxis, elrév te, “Atraryyel- 
Nate “laxdBo Kal Tois adedhots Ttadta. Kal é&eAOav 
érropevOn eis Erepov ToTrov. “yevowévns dé nuépas Hv 
Tapayos oUK odlyos €v Tos oTpaTidTaLs, Ti apa 6 
> 

Ilérpos éyévero. *“Hpw&dns 8€ érifntnoas avrov Kab pr) 
€ t > / \ , Sl eZ > a 
evpov, avakpwas Tors dvdAakas éKédevoey aTrayOjvat, 
kal xateNOov amd ths “lovdaias eis Kascdpevay 8&:é- 
TpuBev. 

*Hy dé Ovpopayav Tuplows cal Zudwvioss* opo- 
Oupadoy Sé rapicav Tpos avtov, Kal Telcavtes BNaoTov 
TOV él TOU KOLT@VOS TOU Bactr€ws HTOdDVTO elpHyny, Sua 

nr , > \ a nan 
TO TpépecOar avTav Tv Ywpav amo THs BacidKhs. 
21 PEIN,» 1G / Lott / SS. / > an 
TAKTH O€ NUEpa O Hpodns evdvaauevos écOjta Bact- 

\ <\ / 92 LN a / ’ / \ 

Men Kal Kabicas émi Tod Bnmatos ednunydoper Tpos 
5) POOL \ a 2 , @<c0o \ \ ? 
avtovs’ ™o bé SHpwos érrepawver, Bcod fwvn Kai ovK 

> y 23 a RY SEEN ” 
avOporov. ™mapaxphjua Sé ératakev avtov ayyedos 
\ / a n \t 
kuplou av@ dv ovK ewxev thv SdEav TM Hew, Kal yevd- 
24 ¢ \ , a a 
pevos cxwornkdBpwtos é&épvEev. “6 dé Noyos Tod Oeod 
5 U \ n 
nvéavev kal érdnOiveto. ” BapvaBas dé Kal Ladros 
1h \ 
vréotpeway €& ‘Iepovoadyp, TANPwCaVTES THY StaKo- 
THE ACTS 3 
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> t \ >? / 
viav, cupmaparaBovtes ‘lwavyny tov emuxranbévta 
Mapxov. 
/ \ \ oe 3 
13 *’Hoav 8é év Avtiwyela Kata THY oVaaY ExKhy- 
a ‘/ / \ 
ciav mpodjrar Kal SidacKxaroe 6 te BapvaBas Kat 
/ ¢ fal 
Supedv 6 carovpevos Néyep, cat Aovxvos 0 Kupnvaios, 
/ id / n y , A 
Mavanv te ‘Hpwddouv rob tetpapyov avvtpodos Kat 
a , * n a Me \ 
Ladros. *Aectoupyouvtwy Sé avTav TH KuUpl@ Kal 
a > / 
ynotevovtar elev TO TvEdWa TO Gylov, Adopicate 87 
\ / \ an 3) \ Sa a 
pot tov BapvdBav Kat Ladrov eis 7d Epyov 0 mpoc- 
Ni 
Kexdnpat avtovs. *TOTe vnoTeVoavTEs Kal Tpocevéa- 
pevo Kal érribévtes TAS yelpas avTols atrédAvaay. * avTol 
pev ovv éxmempbévtes vd Tod ayiou TYEvpaTOS KATHA- 
Oov eis Lerevevar, exeiOév te arrémrevoay eis Kirpor, 
5 \ / 5) n , \ r n 
Kal yevouevor €v Larapive KaTHyyedXov TOV Noyov TOU 
Geod év tais cvvaywyais tév “lovéaiwy’ etyov dé Kal 
Tlwavyny trnpérnv. ° diehOovtes Sé 6ANV THY ViToV aypE 
, e y \ , ! > a 
Ilagov etpov avépa Tuva wayou wevdorrpopytnv lovdaior, 
9 = A A. 9 \ nA 
@ bvoua Bapinoods, ’ds jv odv 76 avOvTate Lepylw 
, 3 \ A e 
IlavA@, avdpi cuveT@. ovT0s TpocKarecapevos Bapva- 
> a > / 3: an \ f lal an 
Bav kat Ladnrov érefntncev axodaat Tov AOyov Tod Oeod" 
, x lal 
*avbicrato d€ avtots Edvpas 6 wayos, ob ws yap webep- 
! Ni > n a 
bnvevetat TO dvouwa avTod, Entav Svactpéar Tov avOV- 
3 EN a n n nm 
Tatov aTd THs Tictews. °Laddros Sé, 6 Kal Tadros, 
\ v, i 
TrAnTOEs TVE'paTos aylou aTtevicas eis avTov ™ elreD, 
5 0 \ / nS / € 
QO mdypns mavtos S0dov Kat mdons padzwovpylas, vid 
Ld > \ U 
SiaBorov, éxOpe maons dicacooivns, od raven Svactpé- 
Nonee \ / \ ; 
gov Tas od0vs Kupiov tas evOelas; “Kal vdv iSod xelp 
/ b] \ / \ BA IN: \ / 
xuplov émt o€, kal é€on Tuprds pr) BrErrw@v Tov HrLov 
” lal lal Sof. 
axXpt Katpod. Tapaxpnya dé érecev er avTov aydvs 
\ id » U 
Kal GKOTOS, Kal Trepraywv éfyTEL Yerpaywyovs. ™ TéTe 
’ \ c > Ud \ \ > tf > / 
oe: 2 OT ELEN TOMS Tare veri amel ey, EXTANT OOMEVOS 
ert TH Sidax} TOD Kupiou. 
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13? yh Ne EN A ~ 
Avaybévtes 5é ad ths Iapou of epi Matrov 
Ge 2) / ? 
nrOov eis Ilépynv tijs Tlaupurias. “lwavens 8¢ drroyo- 
U > ? > a e / ’ id UG 14 ’ \ 
pycas am avtoy viréotpewen els ‘lepocodupa. “ avrol 
\ a 
6€ SuehOovres ard ris Ilépyns mapeyévovto eis ’Avtid- 
Nt , an 
xecav THY Miodiav, Kat éXOovtes eis THY GUVaywy)y TH 
i ft n U Sa! 15 \ Oe \ eee 
neépa Tov caBBatwv éxdbicav, ™ peta dé THY avayvo- 
a / n lal 
ow TOU Vo“oU Kal TOY TpOpNTaY aTrécTELhaY 01 apYLav- 
‘ \ 
vaywyou mpos avtovs déyovres, "Avdpes aderhol, el Tus 
A > i¢ a f 2 \ \ / vy, 
€oTLy EV UW OYOS TAapaKANTEWS TPOS TOV Nao”, AEYETE. 
%°Avaotas Sé€ LlatdXos Kal Katacelcas TH yeupt 
elrev, "Avdpes “lopanditar cat of hoBovpevor tov Gedy, 
akovoate. "6 Oeds TOD Aaod To’TOV "Icpanr éFeXéEaTO 
Tovs TaTépas NuoV, Kal TOV adv ipwoer év TH TapoLKia 
A / ig fa 
év yn AiyvTte, Kal peta Bpaylovos vrrnrod é—nyayev 
a / 
avtovs €& avTys, “Kal ws TexoepaKovTaéTn yYpovoy éTpo- 
/ > ess PX oe boa) 19 \ Koy e \ 
hopopncer avtovs év TH épnug,”” Kal KabEedwY EOVN ETrTa 
év yf Xavadv KatexkdAnpovounoev THY yhv avTov,” ds 
\ n 
érecw TETpAKOTIoLS Kal TEVTNKOVTA, Kai mETa TadTA 
” \ ¢ \ im 21 BS) A > , 
édwxev Kpitas Ews Yapmounr mpodyntov. ” KaxeiOev 7)77)- 
a A \ 
cavto Baoinréa, Kal &wxev avtois 0 Oeds Tov Yaovr viov 
/ ” > A , ” r , 
Keis, dvdpa é€x hvdrns Beviapety, érn tTecoepadKovta 
» > fal 
™ Kal peTactnoas avTov Hyeipev Tov Aaveld avtois eis 
i a \ XY a 
Bactréa, @ kal cirev paptupjcas, Etpov Aaveld tov rod 
/ A / / 
Teaoal, dvdpa kata THY Kapdiay pov, ds TomMoes TavTa 
¢ \ > \ lal / 
Ta Oednpata pov. ™TovTov o Geds amd Tob oTéppatos 
Yi Aa: \ an > lal 
Kar érayyedlav nyayev TO “Iopanr cotipa ‘Inaodr, 
\ fi al Sy, 
* oooxnpvéavtos “Iwavvov mpd mpocdmou THs eicodou 
lal / \ n Lal e) / 
avTod Barticpa petavoias mavtl TO Aa® ‘Iapann. 
\ / oy. a’ aN 
5 5s 5é érdypov “lwavyns Tov Spopov, Edeyev, Ti éepme 
ig Lal = -: > AY od Tig IAN’ iO \ yy , 
VITOVOEITE EVAL, OUK Ell EY" a lov EpxeTas per 
ewe ov ovK ell a&vos TO UTOOnUa TOV TOdaY AUCAL. 
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°° avdpes Berga, viol venous "ABpadw Kai ot év Upia 
poBovpevor Tov Gey duty 6 Aoyos THS TwrTnpias ToUTAS 
éEarreatddn. ™ of yap KatotKobvTes €v “lepovoahnu Kab 
oi dpxovtes adtay todTov ayvoncayTes Kal tas povas 
Tov TpopynTay Tas Kata Tay caBBatov dvaywookopLevas 
Kplwavtes éTANpwcay, ™ Kal pndeulay aitiay Oavarov 

cr soy A , a ey re 
evpovtes yrncavto Uidrov avatpeOjvar avtov ™ ws de 
érédecay TdvtTa Ta Tepl avTod yeypappéva, KabedovTes 
ard Tod EvAov €Onkav eis pvnpetov. * 6 d€ Beds Aryeupev 
aitov é« vexpov, 0s dbfOn él nyépas mrelovs Tots 
cvvavaBaow avTe amo THs Vadtralas eis “lepovearnp, 
olties viv eloly waptupes avTod pos Tov Nady. ™ Kal 
Hels Das evayyEedtlomeOa THY Tpos TODS TrATEpAsS ETTAY- 
yedrlav yevouevny, © OTe TaUTHY 6 Oeds ExTrETANPa@KED TOLS 
TéKVOLS HuaY avacTynaas “Inoody, ws Kal év TO TPOT@ 
Warwe yéypartat, Tids ou ei cv, éyd onpepov ryeryev= 
vnka oe. “bre 6é dvéornaey avTov éK Bagge? ea 
pedrovta viroatpéfew eis StapOopav, ovtws elienkev 
ote Adow vpiv ta bora Aaveld ta micta. * didTt Kar 
ev ETEp@ Eyer, OV SaHceLs Tov avd Gov iSely Svapbopar. 
*° Aaveid péev yap idia yeved vmnpetnoas TH Tov Beov 

, ? : 

Bounh éxouunOn Kai mpocetéOn mpds Tods matépas adtod 
Kal eldev SdrapOopay’ dv 6€ 6 Beds Hryetpev, odK 
eldev SiadOopay. “yvoortdy oty éorw dtpiv, aivdpes 
adergpol, ore dia ToUTOU vuiv aheos dpuapTLdy KaTay- 
yédreTa’ “ard ravtwv dv ove nSuvnOnte ev VOM@ 
Moicéws SixatwOjvat, ev TovTe Tas 6 Tuctebwr SiKa- 
odtar. “ Brérete odv wr) eTéXOH TO elpnuévov ev Tors 
senate, “Tdere, of Katadpovntai, Kal Paupdoare 
Kab paiatire OTL Epryov ep OEOAIS eyo év Tals mepaus 
dpov, Epyov d ov pur) micredante éav Tis exdinyAtat ¥ vty, 
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42? t \ > A , 
Egiovtwy S€ avtev, Tapexarouv eis TO petakd 
/ a fal lal 
caBRatov AadnOjvat avtois Ta pHuata Tavta. “dv- 
/ NS lal a 
Oeions S€ THs cvvaywyns nKoNOVOncav TOOL TaV 
’ \ n al 
lovdaiwv kal Tov ceBopévoyv TpocnrAVTwV TH ILavrAw 
c 7 
\ a fi A a ’ a 
kat TO BapvaBa, oltwes tpocdaXovvtes avtots émerOov 
t c? 5 
> \ a af. lal an n 
avTOUS Tpocpévety TH YaptiTL TOD Deod. “TH bé épyo- 
Lévy caBBato cxedov Taca 7 TOS GUYNnYON akovoaL 
\ / an / 45 LO / be e i 8 an \ 
TOV Oyo TOU Kupiov. “ idovTes Sé of “lovdaiot Tors 
4 / a 
dydous eTANTOncav GHrov, Kal avTédeyov Tols 1rd 
IladAov Aarovpévois avTireyovtes Kal BrachnuodrTes. 
46 , , c n \ ¢ / 5 
Tmappnatacapevol te 0 Ilaindos nal 6 BapvaBas eirray, 
‘Tuiv nv avayxaiov mpdtov NadnOnvaL TOV Oyov TOD 
Qeod’ erred) amwbeicbe avtoyv Kal ovK a&ious Kpivete 
7) 
éauTovs THS aiwviou Sms, Sov oTpepoucba eis Ta Oy. 
aa es \ ) t Cn ¢ ' Té@ t > 
oUTws yap évTéTartat nuiv 6 KUptos, TébevKa ce els 
a a Pet. 5) a 
pas €Ovav Tod civai oe Ets cwTHplay Ews eoxyaToU TIS 
n 43 2 ’ BS ae oe) ” \ ay y 
yNS- axovovta o€ Ta €Ovn éyalpoyv Kai éedo€afov Tov 
, an iL ay 
Aoyov Tod KuUplov, Kal éeriaTeVeay bool HoaY TeTAYMEVOL 
els Sonv aidviov’ * duepépero Sé 6 AOYos Tov Kupiou dv 
¢ fal 3 50 € oe *T 8 lal / 4 
dAns THS xX@pas. “ot Sé “lovdaior TapwTpvvay tds 
Ps \ \ , 
oeBopuévas yuvaixas Tas evoynpmovas Kal TOvs TPwTOUS 
lol \ \ fal 
THS TOAEWS, Kal ernyeipav Siwypmov emi Tov LladAov Kal 
Bapvafav, cai éEéBarov avtovs aro Toév opiwy adbTor. 
5i—¢ 53 2 , Ni \ a 808 yes 
ot O€ éxtivakdpevot TOV KOVLOpToY TOY Today ém 
5 5g ae \ a 
avtovs HAGov eis “IKdviov' ot dé waOnTrat émrdnpobyTo 
n ig Id 
yapas Kal TVEvLATOS ayiov. 
\ J \ > n 
14 *’Eyéveto &€ év “Ixoviw Kata TO avto cicenOeiv 
a / \ a 
auTovs €éls THY ovvayoynv tov lovéaiwv Kal ANaANnTAaAL 
rn / NG / 
olTas date TicTevoat lovdalwy Te Kal “EXAHV@V Tord 
nr > lal > / \ 
TrAHO0s. 206 Se areOnaavtes ‘lovdatos émjyerpay Kal 
n an \ a n 
exdxwoav tas puyas Tov €Ovev Kata TOV adedpar. 
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5 ixavov mev ovV xpovov Siérpupav mappnovabopevor ert 
TO KUPLO TO paprupouyre TO NYO THS xaperos avTov, 
BiSbvrt onpela Kab (peu yiver Oa dua TOV xerpay 
avtav. ‘éaxlaOn Sé To AROS THS TOAEWS, KaL Ob MEV 
5 \ n ’ 8 / € $e \ a 3 Ar 
joav adv tots “lovdalous, of S€ ody Tots atroaToXoLs. 

a lol / \ ° 
> Ss 88 eyéveTo Opur) TaV eOvar Te Kal “lovdaiwy cvv Tots 
: P Meee ear 
dpyovow avtav vBpicat Kal ALGoBornaat avTovs, ° cUVL- 
an / A 
Sdutes KaTépuyov eis Tas TOAELS THS Aveaovias AvoTpav 
\ l Nig / PT ymeeray <3) , 
xa AépBnv Kal thy wepiy@pov’ ‘KaKel evayyedcfouevor 
noav. 
lal \ 
®*Kai tes avnp év Avaotpois advvatos Tots Togty 
Pee 3QO7 
€xadOnro, yodos €x KolNlas pNTpos avToOD, Os ovdETrOTE 
mepterratnaev. ° ovTos HKovoev Tod IlavAov NadodvrTOS, 
Y lal \ A lal 
ds atevicas avT@ Kal Sav bts exer TicTLW TOD TwOHVAL, 
eirrev peyarn horn, Avaorns ert rods mddas cov 

? r Vo \ t WY ” ay 
opOes. Kal HraTO, Kal TepieTraTer. “of Te OyYdoL LOOVTES 
AG SS , an XA \ \ eye id \ 
0 érroinoev IlabtXos érjpav Thy pwvnv avtov Aveaovatt 
Aéyovtes, OF Deol spowwbévtes avOparrows KatéBnoay 
mpos nmas, “éxadouv te Tov BapvaBav Aia, rov 8é 
Il n ‘BEB lol > 6n) , \ > c € / lal / 

avnrov ‘Eppny, érevdn avtos Hv 0 nyovpevos TOD NOryov. 

¢ \ Cal \ cal wv nw 

6 Te lepeds Tod Atos Tod OvTOS Tpd THS TOAEWS, TaVpOUS 

\ i Feet \ A a 
Kat oTéupata émi tos mud@vas évéyxas, ody Tors 
v vv , 
oxrows OeXMev Ovew. “dxovcavTes Sé of admoaToXOL 

/ \ in r ~ 
BapvaBas kai Watros, dtappnEavtes Ta (watia adtov 

> 48 > \ yy 15 rt \ , 
eEerndnoay eis Tov dxXQor, Kpafovtes Kai RéyovTes, 
ra / n A rs Pe 
Av6pes, Ti Tada troveite ; Kat pets dwovotrabets €o wey 
¢ nr ” > / a 
vpiv avOpwtrot, evayyedCouevor buds amd TolTwv TeV 

/ > ff. > A e 
pataioy émiotpépew eri Oeov Edvta, Os erroincev tov 

’ \ \ \ lal \ 
ovpavoy Kat THY ynv Kab THY Oadaccay Kal TavTa Ta 
> ) Ta) 6 a 5) Ta) Ua na 
€v avTots, “os év Tals tapwynmévais yeveats elacev 


7 \ A) t A) al ¢ lal > lal 17 r 
TAVTA TA EUVN TTOPEVET at Tals 0do%s¢ avUT@OVY" KQALTOL 
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5 >? U 2 NY > al > lal > t 
OUK auapTupov avtTov adjKev ayaloupydr, ovpavobev 
(2 IG x 
duty verovs Sid0vs Kal Katpovs KapTodopous, éurruTAGY 
n ’ , ¢ A a 
Tpopyns Kal evppocvyns Tas Kapdlas tudv. “Kal TadTa 
/ a 
Aéyovtes modus KaTémavaay Tos ByAOUS TOD pur) Ove 
avuTots. 
> A 
EnndOav dé amo ’Avtioyetas Kal “Ixoviov *lov- 
Saiot, Kal meloavtes Tos byAOUs Kal ALOacaVTES TOV 
Iladdov Ecvpov Ew THs Torews, vowilovTes avTov TeE- 
Ovnxevar. ™ KuKNwWoAaYTwY Sé THY pabnTey avToV dva- 
otas elondOev eis THY TOM. Kal TH ératpiov &EAOEV 
avy TO BapvaBa eis AépBnv' ™ evayyedSouevol te THv 
4 
Todw éxelvnv Kal waOnrevoavtes ixavovs UTrérTpeav 
> \ / x > > / A > > Ve 
els THY Avotpay Kal eis “Ikdviov Kal eis “Avtidyecar, 
e \ a 
*émiatnplcovTes Tas Wuyas Tov pabnTtav, Tapaka- 
AodvTeEs Eupéverw TH TWicTeL, Kat 6TL Sea TOANGY Oripewy 
del nas eicedOetv eis tv Bacirelav Tod Oeod. ™ yeu- 
lal ’ / / 
potovncavres Sé avtois Kat éxkrAnolav twpecButépous, 
a / > \\ al 
mpocevEdmevot meTa vynoTeL@v TapéVevTo avTovs TO 
kupio eis Ov memictevKecav. “Kal SveMovtes TV 
Tlicvdiav jrXOov eis tHyv Ilapdvriav, ” cat NadjoavTes 
Uf! ’ 
ev Ilépyn tov Noyov KatéBnoay eis “ArTadeav, * Ka- 
n > f 5. > / v4 o 
Kelley amrémrevoay eis “Avtidxevav, 60ev noav Tapade- 
a a lal > € =) Me 
Sopévoe TH yapuTe Tod Oeovd eis TO Epyov O érAHpwaoar. 
*" Tapayevomevor O€ Kal GUVayayorTES Ti)V EKKAyo La», 
> 7 ¢ y r ¢ fa) \ ’ Seri \ g 
GvnYYEXXov oTa ETTOlNTEV O VEeos MET AVTWY, KAL OTL 
A 4 / 28 4 X 
AvorEev Tots eOvert Ovpay Tiatews. duétpiBov Se 
ypovov ovK ddiyor avy Tots paOnTats. 
1 , A6 ak ee a 5 / ay 
15 ‘Kai rues xateNOovtes amo ths lovdaias €di- 
/ > \ \ a igs ah 
Sackov Tors adedpovs OTe’ Eav pu) meputpnOntre TB EOer 
tal ” VA > , 0 o / be t 
To Maicéas, ov Sivacbe cwOnvat. “yevomévns dé oTa- 
“ 


lal 


> 6 lal / Ns 
cews Kal Entnoews ovK Orlyns TO LlavAw Kai TO 
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> i n \ 
BapvaBa@ mpos avtovs, ératav avaBaivew Wadrov Kai 
D / + > kA \ RD 
BapvaBav Kai twas dddovs €& avtav pos Tovs arro- 
’ ¢ ‘i \ lal 
atoXous Kal mpecButépous eis “lepovcadnm epi Tov 
Ss / € NY 
tntnparos TovTov. *ol pev ovv mpoteupOévtes v70 
lal / \ fi 
THs éxkdrnalas Siunpxovto thy Te Dowwixny Kat Lapa- 
Ni al b) bal \ 
pevav, exdunpyovpevor tiv éemiatpopny Ttav €Ovar, Kai 
U a lal > a 4 
érolovv yapay peyadny Tacw Tots adeddots. “Tapa- 
! 5e > € \ bé fa) CeeeN n 
ryevomevoer S€ els “lepovoarnu tapedéexOnoav v0 TNS 
A N; fa A 
éxkdnolas Kal TOv aTocTéhwy Kal TeV TpesBuTEpwr, 
PS if d ¢ ra) \ > iy > we bo , 
avynyyetnav Te boa 6 eds erroincey eT avTav. °éEave- 
a lal Cay lal / 
otnoav &€ TLWEs TOV ATO THS alpécews TOV Dapicatwv 
7 ra t b) \ 
memuaTevKoTes, EyovTEs OTL Act meEpeTemvery avToUsS 
Tapayyerrew Te THpElv Tov vowov Moicéas. 
\ / 
SSuvnxOnoav 6€ of aroctoro. Kal of mperBUTepot 
ray n inl t 
idety tept Tod Aoyou TovTov. “TodAHS Se CnTHTEwWS 
5 \ 
yevouevns avactas llétpos eizrev mpos avtous, "Avdpes 
’ 4 € tal >? / id4 > ’ i¢ rn > , > 
adergol, vets étriatacbe OTe ad nuepwv apyaiwv év 
id a b] / c fa) x 8 \ 6 / la > fal 
vpiv e&eréEato 6 Beds did TOD oTOpmaTos MoU akodaat 
Ta €Ovn TOV Oyo TOD Evayyerlou Kal TLaTEDoa. *Kal 
JA A / n 
6 Kapdioyvdotns Oeds euaptupnoev avtots Sovs Td 
a N VY lal 
Tvedwa TO ayov Kabads Kai juiv, *Kal ovOev Svéxpivev 
\ id n \ ’ n r 
peTagy nudv Te Kal avToV, TH Ticte KaOapicas Tas 
, ? fal 1 a U 
Kapoias avtov. “voy ody TL Teipatete tov Oeov, érti- 
f) os \ Desk \ 1 x a 6 = = 7 
evar Cuyov ext Tov Tpaxynrov Tév pwabntav, dv ote 
€ t ¢ a 7 € lal > / , 
ol TaTépes Nuadv ovTE Hmets toxtoamev Bactacar; 
ies NY \ a / an n 
adda dia THs xapiTos Tod Kuplov “Incod miaTevopuer 
al aA a 
awOjvat Kal’ ov tTpdTov Kaxeivor. “éoiynoev S88 Tay 
\ lal \ / / 
TO TANO0S, Kal nkovov BapvaBa kat IlavAov éEnyoupé- 
wa b) U < \ lal \ f lal 
vov oca éroincey 0 Oeds onueta Kal tépata ev Tots 
eOveow Sv avrar. 


13 \ \ a 
Mera 8€ 10 cuynoa avtovs amexplOn laxwBos 
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héyou, "Avdpes aderpol, axovaaté pov. “Xupedv €£n- 
ynoato KaQas mp@tov 6 Oeds érrecKéWato NaPeiv e& 


15 \ / 
Kal TOUTM cuudw- 


bl a \ n olen Mf an 
eOvav Aaodv TO ovomaTe adTod. 
lal id n n 
voto ol Oyo. THY TpopynTov, Kabads yéypaTTat, 
16 \ A 5) / Wn es , \ \ 
eT TAUTA avacTpEWe Kal avotKooopnaow THY TKNYN 
x e \ a 
Aaveld THv mertwxviav, Kal Ta KaTecTpampeva avThs 
? ry / \ 2 , > / Wwe x b] / 
avotKooopnow Kat avopPwcw avtnv, “otras av éxfnT1- 
¢ A 
cow ol KaTadolToL TaV avOpotav Tov KUpLOV, Kal 
, Wee >4°? \ >? / Ny Po U pee) 
mavTa Ta €Ovn ef ods erriKéKANTAaL TO OvOMa jLov éT 
? / / ad n lal 
avTous, Néyes KUpLOS TroL@Y TadTa “yvwoTd aT aidvos. 
19 § ci- ieen / \ A a SN A ’ rs 
lo &€y@ Kpiv@ pn Tapevoydety Tois amo TéV Over 
emiatpépovaow emi Tov Oedv, “ddA éTLTTEtAAL AUTOS 
Tov amréyet Oar TOY aGdicynwaToVv TOY Eidod@V Kal TIS 
\ a an a 0 - A 
Topvelas Kal TOU TYLKTOD Kal TOD aiwatos. * Mavans 
lal > uf 
yap €x yevedv apyalwy KaTa TOAW TOvs KNp’TGOYTAS 
SEN na n \ a £ 
avtov éyer €v Tals cvvaywyais Kata Tav caBBatov 
> Lf 
AVAYWWOKOMEVOS. 
lal ’ n / 
"Tore 0k Tois aTooToAos Kal Tols mperBuTEpols 
nr , / > ) a 
avy An TH éxKkdAnola, ékreEapévovs advdpas ¢€E adtov 
lal , \ , 
méprpas eis “Avtioxevay adv tH IlavaAw kai BapvaBa, 
mn \ y 7 
‘lovday Tov Kadovpevov BapcaBBav Kai Lirav, avopas 
n lal 4 / \ \ 
nryoupévous €v Tois ddedpois, “yparpavtes Suva yewpos 
, fal / > \ n 
avtév, Of amocToXo Kal ot mpecBUTepor adeddot Tols 
\ / ’ al 
Kata tiv Avtiyevav Kal Lupiav Kat Kirsxiav adedpois 
lal n \ ? / vA \ > 
trois €& eOvav xaipe. ** érrevd) neovoamen OTe TLvEs €E 
¢ ip b / 3 / ¢ n t > / 
nov eEeXOovtes éerapaEav vuds Oyors avacKevacovTes 
a e 5) / 25 Con 
Tas wuyds vor, ois ov SiecTerhapeOa, “edo€ev rpiv 
/ ” / 
ryevouevors opoOvpaddy, éxreEapévouvs avdpas Tméurpat 
an lal ? al ¢ n / \ 
mpos vuas ody Tols ayarntots nuov BapvaBa Kat 
/ \ Kt =f lal 
Ilatio, *avOpdtros trapadedwxoct Tas uxas avTéy 
lal n / ¢ n > an yr lal 
vmép Tod dvdpatos Tov Kupiov npav Incod XpioTod. 
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/- \ ’ ‘\ x 
"imestadKapev ody “lovday Kal Lirav, kal avtods dia 
ee, 28» \ t 
Néyou arayyédrovtas Ta avta. “eokev yap TO Tvev- 
a nr / / con 
pate TO aylw Kal jpiv, undey wréov ériTiBecBat vpiv 
a > te 
Bdpos wmv TovTev TAY érravayxes, ™améxerOat €idw- 
, \ ~ \ A Ni / > e 
NoOUTwY Kal atiwaTos Kal TYLKTOY Kal Tropvelas, EE OV 
Svatnpobvres EavTovs ev mpakete. eEppwoade. 
om a La) 
°° Of ev ody atrodvOévtes KaTHNOov ets “AvTioxevay, 
Kal cvvayayovtes TO TAHOOS errédwKay THY eTLaTOAHD. 
312 1 Nena een Tar / SPT od 
dvayvovtes 5é éyadpnoav eri TH Tapaxrnoe. ~ lovdas 
\ /- \ ? \ a ” 8 \ / 
te kal SYiras, Kal avtol mpopyntat dvtes, dia Oyou 
Toho Tapexadrecayv Tos adeApors Kal éweaTHpiEar" 
“cromaavtes dé ypovov, amehVOnoay pet Eeipnvns atro 
al “ > 5 a 
TOV GdeAPaY Tpds TOUS aTrooTEihayTas avTovs. “Ilav- 
sh \ / / > ’ / / 
Nos 6€ Kal BapvaBas ScétptBov év “Avtioyeia, dudacKov- 
, n 
Tes Kal evayyerhouevoe peta Kal érépwy TOoAABY TOV 
AOxyov TOD Kupiov. 
36 \ nes, 5 4 a 
Mera dé Twas népas eirev pds BapyaBay LadXos, 
> , 
Envotpéyartes 81) erricxeypdpe0a Tovs adeAghods Kata 
! A 5) a rs 
TOW Tacay ev ais KaTnyyElhapeVv TOV NOYoV TOU Kupiou, 
A a 37 / , is 
Tas éxovtw. ™“BapvaBas bé éBovreTo cupTaparaBeiv 
CONES / \ A 
Kat Tov lwavynv tov Karovpevov Mapxov’ *Iladnos 8é 
’ \ , fal 
nElov, Tov amootavta an avTév amd Ilaududias Kal 
\ , > a Nias: 
pe cuveNOovta avtots eis TO Epyov, m1) TUmTapadapBd- 
n 39 4 
ve TovTov. “éyeveto dé Tapofvopds, boTe aToYwpLc- 
lal a \ > > > , / 
Ojvat avtovs at adddwv, Tov Te BapyaBay rapada- 
Bovra tov Mapkov éxrdedoar eis Kurpov. “TladXos 
\ bd / /- a fal 
S€ émireEdwevos Lirav e&jOev, wapadoels TH ydpute 
lal / id \ lal ? An 
Tod Kupiouv UT THY adeApav’ “duppxeto Sé THY Luplay 
\ / 
kal Kidixiay éeriatnpivov tas éexryolas. 
1 s \ > Le 
16 *Karivrncer 88 eis AépBnv Kab eis Avotpav. Kah 
iSovd pabnrys Tis Hv éxel ove Tipmod (0 ) 
Kathys Tus nv éxet ovopwate TipdGeos, vids yuvarkds 
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’ / a Dt € a 
Tovdaias maths matpos 5€"ENAnvos, 70s éwaptupetro 
c \ lel , n fal 
vo tav ev Avotpos Kai “Ikovin aderApav. *robdrov 
As a lal 
nOéAnvev 6 Ilabros ody atte eEerOciv, Kal AaBov 
t ee N > an 
TepleTepev avTov dia Tovs ‘lovdalovs Tovs dvTas év Tots 
/ > / a 
TOTOLS EKElVOUS” AOELTAY Yap aTraVTES TOV TraTépa avTod 
Wid 7 CS A . 
ore” EXAnv vajpyev. “ws b€ Sterropevovto Tas Toes, 
_ mapedidocay adtois puraccew Ta Soypata Ta KeKpimeva 
c n fal 
UT0 TOY aToTTONWY Kal TpecBuTépwv TaV év ‘Tepoco- 
Avpows. “al pev ovv exxrAnolar éotepeodvto TH TWiaTeEL 
\ > / lal 3 lal > C2 nA 
Kat éTepicoevoy TO aplOua@ Kal’ nuépav. “°dunAOov Sé 
\ / \ \ / I € 4 n 
Tv Ppvylav kat Tararixny yopav, kwrvOévtes V7r0 Tod 
aylov mvevpatos AaAnoat Tov Noyov év TH Acig’ *éd- 
f \ \ \ / > t > \ ih 
Oovtes 5€ Kata THY Muaciav éreipaov eis thy Bibvviav 
al > la) la) 
TopevOjnvat, Kal ovK élacev avTovs TO Tvedwa “Inood' 
*crapenOovtes S€ thy Muciav xatéBnoav eis Tpwdda. 
n uf yo 
*Kal dpaua Sia vuxros TO LavrAw WhOn, avip Maxeddy 
a £ \ \ tal ae eN \ ft \ 
Tls HV EOTMS Kal TAapaKadoy avTov Kal Néyov, AvaBas 
- / 3 
els Maxecoviav BonOnoov nuiv. “ws 5€ TO dpapa elder, 
evOéws e&ntncamev e&eNOciv eis Maxedoviav, ovpi- 
a o , Ce € \ 5) / 
Bafovres Ort TpocKéeKAnTaL Huds 6 Oeds evaryyedicac Bat 
> / 113 0é 3 > \ T LO 10 8 / 
aUuTous. dvaxOévtes obv amd Tpwados evOudpopn- 
n / 
capev eis LapoOpakny, TH Sé éervovan eis Néav Todw, 
1D: A 5) ra) / o 5) \ / a is 
Kakelbev eis Piriarous, Hris éotly TpeTH THS peploos 
5 , A L 
Makedovias rods, KoAwVia, Hwev OE Ev TAUTN TH TONE 
Stat piBovTes nuépas Twas, 
lal / n 
8TH Te nuépa tov caBBatov é&ndOopmev eEw Ths 
TVANS Tapa ToTamov ov evouifowev Mpocevyny Elvat, 
\ / lal an 6 Ie / 
Kat Kabicavres éXNadovuEV Tais cvvEeGovoas yuvarkiv. 
/ / / 
“kal Tis yuvn ovowate Avdia, troppupoT@ds Toews 
/ VA \ fa} / yw @ € 
Ovatelpwv, ceBomévn Tov Oeov, nKovev, nS 0 KUpLOS 
la a / ¢ iN 
SunvotEev THv Kapdiayv Tpocéxelv Tots NadovpéEvoLs VIO 
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Ilavrov. “ds dé éBamricOn Kal 6 olKOS avrijs, mape- 
Kadecev NEyouTa, Ei wexplaaré PE TLoTHV TO Kupl@ 
Elva, piven toutes eis TOV OLKOV Hou pavers Ka) mrapeBud- 
oaTo nas. Seyevero 5é rropevopevev NU@V Ets Thy mpowev- 
x7 raidtoxny Twa exovoay Trredpa TUO@VE vravTjiaas 
ney, Aris Oe ToAAY TapEryev TOLS ruplots auras 
pawrevopern. “atrn KkatakoNovlotca TO Tlava@ Kal 
ajyty Expatev BE OUee OSroz of dvOpwrrot SodAot Tov Oeov 
TOU Ae abet eloiv, olTives Karey ONOUTEY bptv ooov 
cornplas. “todo dé éroler ert Todas nmépas. dia- 
mrovnbeis S& [ladNos Kal éristpébas TH Tvedpate citer, 
Tapayyé\rXo cou ev dvopate “Incot Xpictobd é&edOetv 
amr avris: xa é&nOev abth th Spa. ™ iSdvtes Sé ot 
Kipioe avtns bre €&pAOev 1) edmls THs épyacias avTor, 
értaBdpuevos Tov Llatrov Kal tov Yirav etAKvoay els 
THY ayopay él Tovs dpxovTas, Kal TpocTayayovTes av- 
Tovs Tols otpatynyots eitrav, Ovtou of avOpwrot éxTa- 
paccovow av TH TOW, lovdatoe VTrapxoVTES, » Kat 
KatayyéAXovow €0n & ovK éEeotuv npty Tmapacexer bat 
ovdé Trosety “Pwpaiors ovow. “Kal cuverréctn 0 OXDOS 
KaT avToV, Kal ot Supaayet mepipnEavtes avT@oV Ta 
(maria éxéNevov papoitern, * “croddas Te emOévTes avTots 
TAnyas éBarov eis huraxiy, TapayyeiNavTes TO deo- 
popvrakt acbaras Tnpewv avtovs* “Os mapayyeniav 
TowavTnyv haBov EBarev avtovs eis THY ecwTépay huda- 
KY Kal Tos Todas }oparicato adtav eis TO EVXov. 
“Kata b€ Td wecovueriov Iladdos Kal Liras mpocevyo- 
pevou Upvouv Tov Oeov’ eT enoaaae 8€ avTav ot Seqpitoss 
“adve Sé cevopos eyéveTo péeyas, BoTE TarevOHval Ta 
Pewédia Tod Secpuwrnpiov’ ivedyOncav S€ Tapayphua 
ai Ovpar Tacat, Kal rdvt@v Ta Sera avébn. ™ éEvmrvos 
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WN, , ¢ , st > ni bs ip \ 
dé yevomevos 0 Secpopvrat cal iddv avewypévas tas 
Ud a lal / / BY 
Oupas ths puvdaKys, oracdpevos payapayv t}uedrev 
\ ’ lal / / 
€avTOV avaipeiv, vomitwy éxmepevyévar Tors Secplous. 
, \ an / a 
“épovncey 5é havi peyarn IladAos Aéywov, Mnd€ev 
, A fren Gi / > 
mpaéys ceavT@ KaKov’ amavtes yap eopev evOdbe. 
ON ES emer \ a > / \» ' 
aitnoas 5é dota eicerrndyncev, Kal EvTpomos yevomevos 
, A , \ n /- 30 \ \ 
mpocérecev TO IlavAw Kat TH Lira, “Kal rpoayayov 
3 n an an 
avtovs é&w én, Kuvpcou, th pe Set trovety va cwO0; “ok 
\ 9 y ONL AN / > A \ r 
6€ eizray, Ilicrevooy éri tov Kipiov “Inoodby, Kat cwOnon 
\ G ae a 7 32 Nee Gf tA \ , 
OU Kal O OlKOS Gov. Kat EXaXnoayv aVT@ TOV oYyov 
n \ a las a a 4q 
Tov Kuplov ovy Tdow Tos ev TH otKia avTod. “Kat 
\ > \ bd b) / (ale a7 / a \ > 
TaparaBav avTovs év éxeivyn TH Opa THS VUKTOS ENovaEV 
aro TOY TANyOY, Kal éBatTicOn avTos Kal of avTodD 
iA) 3: ? \ > 
TAaVTES TAapAaXYpHua, “avayaydv TE avTOUS Els TOV olKOY 
> / 
mapéOnkev Tpatrelav, Kal ryadacato Tavotkl Wem 
aTEvKaS TO Gee. 
35¢ L Se L Suny c \ 
Hpépas 6€ yevopévns améoteihav of otpatnyoi 
> f \ 4 
Tos paBdovyous AéyovTes, “AmroAvaoY Tos avOparrovs 
id / st f 
éxelvous. “amnyyerrev S€ 6 SecuopvraE Tovs Noyous 
/ \ \ a (/2n ee L € \ 
toutous mpos Tov IladXov OTe Améotadkav of otpatrnyot 
a n 5 / if > / 
iva atronvOnre’ viv ody é&edOovtes Tropeverbe év cipnvy. 
n a 3) / / iS a , 
6 8é Ilatros by pos avtous, Acipaytes nuas Snuoola 
/ € / ¢ / y 
axatakpitovs, avOperrous “Pwpatovs vrapxovtas, &Ba- 
a / ¢ an 2 / 
hav eis durakny, kal viv NdOpa Huds éxBadrovew ; 
> \ €: n > / 
ov yap, GdAa édOvTES avTol nuads eEayayéTwoar. 
$6.22. 7 3 a A Coe ne BS a x 
annyyetnav Se Tois otpatnyois of paBdovxoe Ta 
er a ry , Poe , Oa ¢ % 
pipata tadta. époByOncav 6é aKxovoavtes ott “Po 
Lay pi 89 \ bs 06 a ’ Uy \ 
jeaiol eiowv, Kal éNovTes TapeKahecay avTous, Kat 
5 a SN lal / 40 9 
éFayayovtes npoTwv arredOety ato THS Toews. “EEEd- 
a a 2. A \ \ / 
Oovres Sé éx Tis puraxis eiondOov mpos tv Avéiar, 
\ ? 7 \ > lal 
kal iSdvtes Tapexarecay Tors adedhovs, Kal €EHAOay. 
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\ > hi \ \ > 
17 ‘Avodevcavtes 86 THv Apdhitroduy Kat thy’ Amrod- 
i > > / ¢ 5 As 
Awviav HAOov eis Oeccadovixny, oToV HY avVAywWyN TOV 
A a / ’ tat 
"Tovsaiwv. "kata $& Td elwOos TH LavrAw eiondOev 
Vf te 9 lal 
mpos avtovs, Kal érl caBBata Tpia dveAéEaTo avtois 
n a \ A a \ 
ard tév ypadar, *dvavolywy Kai TapaTiOéwevos OTL TOV 
r \ ” na \ b) a > fel Ne LZ 
Xpictov ee twabeiv Kai avaorhvar €x vexpav, Kat OTL 
e / > \ > rn “A BJ \ / c n 
ovTOS eat Xpsatos ‘Inoods, ov éyw KaTayyehAw vpLtv, 
fal / 
‘kal tTwes && avtav éreicOnoayv Kal TpoceKdnpwOnaav 
A a /- an / € / 
7T® Uatrd\w kal T@ Sida, Thv Te ceBopévov ‘EXAjvov 
a aA a , ’ SV, 
mrHOos Tor, yUVaLK@Y TE TOY TPWTWY OVK OAiYAL. 
*tpracavtes S€ of “lovdator Kal mpocdaBopevoe Tov 
s N 2 
ayopalwy twas avdpas Tovnpovs Kal oydoToLnaavTEs 
> U \ , \ > / a » et | ? t 
€OopuBovv Tv TodwW, Kal emioTavTes TH oiKia Lacovos 
lal lal \ ¢€ le 
étntovy avtovs mpoaryayeiy eis Tov Snpmov* “pn evpovTeEs 
\ > Nee, 77 , > \ aN \ 
d€ avtovs écvpov “lacova Kai Twas aderdpovs Eri TOvS 
n t / 
TonTapxas, Bodytes OTe Of Ty oixovpévny avactato- 
e Nu , / een , Ts 
cavres ovToL Kal évOade maperow, ‘ods vTrodébexTat “la- 
cov’ Kal obToL TavTes aTrévayTlL TOV Soypatov Kalcapos 
U a ? la 
mpaccovow, Baciréa Etepov AéyovTes etvat “Inoodp. 
ee a7 Se \ ” \ \ t > , 
érapagav S€ Tov dyXNov Kal TOs TodLTAaPYasS aKkovoVTAs 
an 9 i a 
Tavta, “Kal \aBovtTes TO ixavdv Tapa TOD “ladgovos Kal 
a a ares. 
TOV AoLTTOV aTréAVGAY AUTOS. 
10 € eo \ As 
Or b€ aderpoi evOéws Sta vuKTds e&éreprav Tov 
fal i \ /- 
te Iladdov Kai tov Xirav eis Bépovav, oltwes maparye- 
/ 3; \ \ n 
VOMEVOL els THY TvVaywyv Tov “lovdaiwy amyjecav’ 
1 @ Sa, ry fr Aes , v 
ovTos O€ noav evryevéoTEpot TOV év Meacadovixn, olrwes 
266 x Vy Ai rf / bl 1S / 
edéEavto Tov Noyov wera TaaNS TpoOUmIas, KAP nuEepay 
2 / \ / td nr 
avakpiwortes Tas ypahas, eb Exot TAVTA OUTaS. “roNXOL 
\ oy b) A {ih lal 
bev ovv €& avtoy émiotevoay, Kal tov ‘EXAnvidor 
n n ’ lel / 
yUvatkay TOV evaxXnpovoev Kai avdpav ovK ONiyoL" “ods 
ye y C13 N A , > a \ 
€ €yvwoav oi ato THS Oeocarovixns “lovdatoe Ste Kal 
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fal / /- ¢ \ a a € fa 
év TH Bepoia Katnyyédn vd Tod IladAov 6 Aoyos Tod 
n %- > tal - 
Geod, 7ANOov KaKket carevovtes Kal TapdaaovTes Tods 
/ if a 
dydous. “evOéws 5é ToTe Tov IladAov eEarécTeiday 
/ 
ot aberdol topevecOar ws eri tiv Oddaccav’ wré- 
pewav te 6 Te Yiras Kal 0 Tipmdbeos éxet. “oi 8é 
\ lal lal 
KaQiotavovtes Tov LladrAov ayayov éws “AOnvdv, Kal 
NaBovtes evToAny pos TOV Sirav Kal tov Tipobecor, wva 
, 
¢ / - \ > / bp] Ve 
ws Taxtota EXOwowy Mpos avTov, éEnecar. 
n ’ r a 
Kv O€ tals “A@nvais éxdexouévou avtovs Tob 
\ a n a 
IlavXov, rapwkvveto 70 Tvedpua adtod év avTo, Oew- 
povvros KateiOwdov ovoay THyv Tod. ™ dvedéyeTo pev 
ovyv év TH cuvaywyn Tots “lovdaiow Kal tols ceBopévors 
wa me Pe) A \ a ay \ \ 
Kal év TH ayopa Kata Tdcav nuépav tpos Tods Tapa- 
\ lal ’ / 
Tuyxavovtas. “tues 6€ Kal tov *Enixoupeiwy Kal 
” an t) fal 
Urwixdy pirrocdpov cuvéBardov avTo, Kai Twes edeyor, 
e 
lv dy Oérou 6 orrepporoyos obTos rEyew; of Sé, Bévwv 
n Ce / \ > a \ 
Sapovioy Soxet Katayyereds eivat, 6TL Tov Inoody Kai 
’ nr 
Thy avactacw evnyyenifeTo. “emia Bomevot Te avTOD 
‘Se N iN) ” U vy ré A U fA) 
éml tov “Apesoy taryov i}yayov, Néyovtes, Auvapeba 
a / ¢ \ tf cy \ na x / 8 ry Lee 
yvovat tis n Kal attn n U7TO cov Aadovpévyn Sidayn ; 
20 / , > , > \ > Noh nto tars 
Eevilovra yap Twa eiadépers els TAS akoads Huwv’ Bov- 
a / a ’ lal 
AopeOa ovv yrovat Tiva Oéreu TadTa civar. *’ AOnvaior 
‘. , \ € > rn ff ’ ? \ va 
dé martes Kal ot émidnuobvtes Eévou eis ovdcy érepov 
> 3 > 
NUKAipoUV 1) NEyELY TL 7) AKOVEW KaLVYOTEpOV. 
A / a 
=S'tabels dé Iladdos ev péow tov *Apelov mayou 
n U € / 
épn, "Avdpes ’AOnvaiot, cata travra ws Sera Watpoverré- 
a a \ \ > tal 
pous tuas Oewpd. “Sdiepydopevos yap Kat avabewpar 
a @ \ \ 5) e@ 9% / 
Ta oeBaopaTa vuwy evpov Kai Bopov év w ermeyé- 
a wv 5 > lal 2 tal 
yparro, ayvdaTm Ged. 0 otv aryvoodyTes evoePeiTe, 
n > \ } ny 24 ¢ 0 \ ¢ , NY 
TouTO éyd KatayyéhAw vpiv. “Oo Oeds 0 Toincas Tov 
n e b] a \ a 
KOTMOV Kal TayTAa TA EV AUTH, OUTOS OUpavoD Kal YAS 
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UTapYoVv KUPLOS OVK ev XELPOTTOLNTOLS Vacs KATOLKEL, 
wn ' , 
*ovde vd yeipov avOpwrivwv OeparreveTat 7 poo oeo- 
? a \ \ \ \ \ 
evs TLVOS, avTOS Oidovs TacW Cony Kal TONY Kal TA 
/ . 26> if / ) cx La) éO > 0 / 
mavra® “érroincéy te €& évds trav €Ovos av0pwrwv 
lal , n a ¢ / 
KATOLKEL ETL TAVTOS TPOTWITOU THS YS, Oplaas Tpod- 
A ¢ an / 
TeTaypévous Katpovs Kal Tas Opodecias THS KAaTOLKLAS 
n rn , > \ 
avtav, “tnteiv Tov Oedv, ei apa ye Whnradnoeav avTov 
’ N / € n 
Kal eUpovev, Kal ye OV paKpay amo évds EKaoTOU MOV 
UrapyovTa. “ev avT@ yap Camev Kal Kivovpeba Kal 
A nr n Sere 
éopéev, WS Kal TLVEes TOV KAP Kwas TroINToV EipnKacLD, 
Tod yap Kal yévos éopév. ™ryévos ody UrrapyovTes TOD 
6 a > ? WN (E n oN > , Dy r/0 
cod ovK Odeldopev vomiferv, YpvT@® 7) apyvp@ 7) ie, 
/ / \ > , > \ Qn 
xapaypwats TéxvNs Kat evOvEnTEws avOparrov, TO Betov 
> ad 3 \ \ > fal ne 
eivat Owotov. * TovS wEV ObY YpoVOUS THS ayvolas VTEPLO@Y 
\ la / n 
6 Beds Ta VOV TapayyédXeL TOis avOperrols TaYTAS TaV- 
TaxXoD peTavoetv, KaBoT. ExTnTEV Nuépav Ev 7) péeAXEL 
1 \ > e 
Kpive THY otKovpévny ev SiKacoovyvy, év AVOpl @ Hpicev, 
\ lal ’ a 
TlOTW TAPATYOV TAaoL dvacTHnoas aUTOV eK vEKPaD. 
82? A , Ss Se yasW2 a € \ 3 / 
KovoarTes 0€ dvacTacw vEeKpOr, oi wev eyAeva lon, 
c be a ay / Q U \ / Ms , 
ot 6€ eltrav, Axovocdpeba cov rept TovTov Kab mau. 
33 ¢/ € An IER a 28 
ovtws 0 Iladdos €&nAOev ex pécov avTtav. “tives bé 
” he ? fal ' e 
avopes KoAANOEVTES AUT@ EtriaTevaay, ev ois Kal Atovi~ 
Wee) / \ \ > / 
avos 0 'Apeotrayitns Kat yuv7) ovopate Adpapws, Kar 
,’ fal 
€repoe avy avTets. 
1 \ an Ni; tal na 
18 ‘Mera tadra ywpicbels ex rdv ’AOnvdv rev 
1 2 Nae ns > n , 
eis KopivOov. “kat evpwv twa ‘lovdaiov ovopatse’ Axv- 
\ n t ' > t Aaa 
Aav, lovtixdv TO yéevet, Tpochatas EXnrvOOTA ATO THs 
> f \ i lal na 
Itanias, cat IpicxiXav yuvaika avtod, Sia TO StaTe- 
/ / Us 
TAaYevat Knravdiov ywpiferPai wavtas tovs *lovdaious 
aN e ¢ 1 4 9A, 3 
amTo THS Pawns, mpoondMev avtois, “Kat dia TO opd- 
> 4 > > lal 
TexXvov €ivat Euevey Tap avTois, Kal npyafero’ Hoa 
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\ \ a / 4 VA N83: al 
yap oKnvorro.ot TH Téeyvn. “duedéyeTo Oé ev TH ovVa- 
x \ n / 
yoyn Kata wav caBPBatov, éresbév te “lovdalovs Kal 
v reals \ a 9 n 
EAAnvas. °ws 6€ katnrOov amo ths MaxeSovias 6 Te 
/- NC / Ye lal a 
Liras cal 6 Tid0eos, auvelyeTo TH Ady 6 Iladros, dia- 
4 lal ’ s \ an 
papTupopmevos Tots ‘lovdaioss eivar Tov Xpiorov Incodv. 
62 / \ se A \ ! 5) ‘ 
avtitacoopévoy 5€ avtoyv Kal Bracdnuovytwy éxti- 
f Ne / fe a 
vaEamevos Ta (maria eimev pds avtTovs, TO aiva tuav 
2 \ ‘\ \ ¢ Coe er \ 5) \ ? \ lal an > 
emi THY Kehadny vuav’ Kafapos éyo amo Tov viv eis 
\ 7 / tal fal 
Ta €Ovn Tropedocopat. ‘Kal petaBds éxeidev elandOev 
> Stes, \ > > 
els oiklay Tivos ovopate ‘lovatou aeBopévou Tov Oedr, 
eS, leew lal lal a 
OU 1) OLKia HY TUVOMOpovca TH avVaywyn. *Kplomos dé 
r > an a 
0 apyiouvaywyos émictevoey TH KUpim oY bo TO 
” b) n \ \ n a Ve ’ / ’ f 
Ol\K@ QUTOU, KaL TrONKOL TV Kopi Piav QKOVOVTES €7TI- 
Nie 3 / 9 3 Sue / 5) \ 
otevov Kal €Bamtifovto. *eimev dé 0 KUpLos ev vUKTL 
aa (C: ii fal / \ fal > \ \ 
dv opapwatos TO Ilavr@, M1) hoBod, adrXa AdAEL Kal jr) 
, lal ) 
TLOTHTNS, SLOTL eryw Elpul ETA TOU Kal ovbELS ETLONTETAL 
a n \ fal 
TOL TOU KAKMCAL ae, SLOTL NAGS eoTiv pol TrOAUS éV TH 
A a / 
more Tavtyn. ™ éxadioev dé éviavTov Kal pnvas €& bida- 
>: lal \ / an A 
oKwv év avTois TOV Noyov ToD Oeod. 
\ > na of 
*TadXiwvos b€ avOutratou ovt0s THs “Ayaias Kater - 
a a Y 
éoTncav opobvpadcoyv of “lovdaio. TS HavrA@ Kat s}yayov 
SEN aN \ a ity a \ \ / 
avTov émi TO Bnwa, *déyovtes Ore Ilapa tov vopov 
> Mal a \ > , / 0 \ 6 , 
avatreiMer obTos Tovs avOporovs céBecbat tov Geov. 
fal \ / “6 
“ wérdovtos Sé Tov IlavAouv avolyew TO cTOMa EiTrEV 
\ > > \ 5 > / V 
6 Tardy mpos Tovs “lovéaious, Ki wéev jv adixnua re 
’ c 8 fi / 2 | 5 lal \ We BN 
n pagdtovpynua movnpov, ® ‘lovdatot, Kata Royov ay 
> / CHAM math Es) \ / (a \ WE 
avecxounv vuov' “et dé EnTnwaTa eat Tept AoYyou 
lal bs ¢ lal v > [ee 
Kal ovowdtwav Kal vouov Tod Ka? vudas, drece avToi 
\ SP REN n ) 1 5 16 \ ’ a 
KpLTNS €y@ ToUTwY ov PBovAopar ElVat. Kal amrn- 
p) > la L 17 2 A \ 
hacey avTovs amo Tod Bnuatos. émuraBopevos dé 
> / yy y+ 
mavtes Lwobevnv Tov apxicvvaywyov eTUTTOY eM~ 
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a *O\ , a fy 
mpoaOev Tov Bxwatos’ Kal ovdev ToUTov TO Laddriwve 
” 

EMENEV. 
al ¢ / € t lal 
8° $é IladAos ett mpocpeivas Nméepas ikavas, Tots 
Lal / >) \ / \ 
dderpots dmorakdwevos é&érder els THv Luptav, Kat 
fal > / id 3) 
adv avT@ IIpickiddra Kal “Akvnras, Keipapevos ev Key- 
re n aa 5 \ Sew), 19 2 
xXpeais THY Keparjy' elyev yap EUXNV. ~ KATHVTNTAY 
6c > iRY > / L b n SHIN NY: 
é els "Edecov, Kaxelvous KaTédiTrey avTOv, aUTOS € 
lal > th 
eiteNO@v eis THY cUvaywynv SvedéEaTo Tots “lovdaiors. 
a / if lal 2) 
”gowTovtTwv oé avToOV él TEloVa YpovoY péEivat OUK 
SS / 
emévevoev, ” ara atrotaEapevos Kal eit, IIddw ava- 
/ \ ¢€ lal an @ los Oé > / fa) > \ nr 
Kapayw mpos vas Tov Oeovd OérovTos, avnyOn ato THs 
] \ \ 
"Edéoou, * kal kateNOov eis Karodpevav, avaBas Kar 
ze if \ > ig MY 2 IN , 
aoTacamevos THY exkKAnolay KaTéBn eis AvTioxevar, 
23 \ LA i, \ en 6 8 if a) na 
Kal Touoas xpovoy Tia €EnrOev, Suepyopevos KabeEHs 
A ) / \ U / if 
Thv Ladatixny xopav kat Ppvyiav, ornpifov TavtTas 
Tovs “abnras. 
**Touvdatos 5é€ Tus “Atroddws ovopart, “AreEavdpevs 
an if > \ / / > 2A 8 \ 
TO YévEt, aVNp AOYLOS, KaTHYTHTEV Eis "Eqecor, SuvaTos 
’ a a e 5 , \ © 
av ev Tats ypahais. ™ovTos nv KaTHnYnMEvOS THY OddV 
A , \ / aA / a \ aN /S 
TOU Kupiov, Kal Céwv TO TvevpmaTe ENGEL Kal EdiOaTKEV 
akpiBos ta rept tod “Incod, émictapevos jrovov TO 
Barticpa lwavvov,* obtes te ApEato trappnoigea bas 
n n ’ an 
év TH ovvayoyy. axovoavtes é avtod IpicKkirAdra Kal 
> \ ’ / lal 
Akidas mpocedaBovto avtoy Kal axpiBéotepov avTe 
na a / \ lol 
e£éOevto thy odov Tod Oeod. ™ BovAopévou S€é avTod 
A 4h r 
duehOciv eis tHv ’Axalav, mpotpetrauevos of adeddot 
yy a tal > / SRT: ry 
eypawpav Tois wabntats arodéEacbar avtov. 05 Trapa- 
ayy / a r a 
yevomevos auveBadeTo TOAD Tols TeTLATEVKOTW Oia THS 
¢ 2B yee! \ n 
XapiTos. “evTovas yap Tots “lovdatous StaxatnréyyeTo 


/ b A an 
Onpocia émiderxvds did rdv ypaddv elvat Tov Xpuorov 
"Inoodr. 
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1? r \ A ; 
19 Byévero 88 €v rH Tov "ATrONAG elvae ev Ko- 
/ nr an 
pw Iadrov SieXOovta Ta dvwrepixa pépn €dOéiv eis 
"R ‘ \ Cp \ f) r 2 9 7 \ 
gpesov'’ Kat evpely tivas pwaOntas, *eimév te pos 
? / EF? a WA U , € 
avtous, Ei mvedpa aywov édaBete mictevoavtes; ob 
8e \\ ’ / > > IQO\ ’ n ed t ? 
€ mpos autov, “AX ovdé e¢ mvedua Gyiov éotw 
> / 3.5 7 5) / > > / ¢ 
nkovoapev. “eirrév Te, Kis ti ovv éBamticOnte; ot 
\ r \ s a 
6€ eizrav, Eis To “lwavvov Bamticpa. ‘eimev Sé Ilad- 
/ fal lal 
dos, lwavyns éBarticey Barticpa petavolas, TO AAG | 
/ / 
Aeywov eis TOV épxYopevoy peT avTOV iva TicTEVowoU, 
/ a , 
Tovtéativ els TOV Inaodv. ° axovcavtes S€ éBarticbn- 
av els TO dvopa Tod Kuplov “Inaod, °Kal émiOévtos 
avtois Tod LlavaAov yelpas AOE TO TvEedua TO GyLov 
sh. :3. ’ / by ih / \ > / 
€7 auTovs, €Akadouy TE YAWooals Kal EeTpodnTeEvOD. 
73 SN ¢ ; ” is hea 5 aN 
jHoav é of TavTes avdpes Wael Sddexa. 
\ 
§ EicerOav Sé eis tTHv cvvaywyny errappnatateto él 
lal lal \ / \ fal 
pnvas Tpeis Siareyomevos Kat TeiGwv ta Trepl THs Bace- 
n lal / \ > 
Nelas Tov Beod. °as Sé TIWES EoKANPUVOVTO Kab NTEL- 
n \ ¢ Nj ’ , fa) / 
Oovv KakonXoyouvtes THY Oddv évdmLov TOD MAnOous, 
9 \ > ed 2 lal ’ He Ny / Vos / 
amootas at avTav addpicey Tovs paOnrtas, Ka? npé- 
, > a A T , 10 n Ss 
pav Suadeyomwevos ev TH ayoAH Tupavvov. ™rodto dé 
\ a 
éyéveto emt éTn Ovo, WoTE TaYTAS TOUS KaTOLKODYTAS 
\ 5) / > n \ Rh a , aT § , 
thy “Aciay akovdoat Tov Adyov Tov Kupiov, ‘lovdaious 
/ > ».! / © \ 
te Kal” EXAnvas. ™ duvapers Te ov TAS TUYOUGAaS O Beds 
a a 1 NON \ 5) 
érrotes Sua TOV yerpav IlavAov, ” date Kai él TOUS acbe- 
fal \ lal \ ? nr / 
vooytas amodépec bat avd Tod xpwTds avTod covdapia 
,’ ’ ’ lal SS / 
) cyuxivOca Kal arradracceo Oat av avTaev Tas voTous 
/ 13 2 r 
Ta TE TVEpaTAa TA Tovnpa éxTropevecOa. ™ ErrexeEt- 
fal Ie > / > 
pnoav 8é Twes Kal Tdv Trepepyonévov ‘louvdaiwy eEop- 
lal 4 \ / x 
KLTV Ovomatey ert Tovs EXOVTaS Ta TVEvMATa TA 
\ Nose a fj >t a OWE ‘Oo 14 
movnpa TO dvowa Tod Kupiov ‘Inaod, AéyovTes, OpKit 
e n \ > n a ‘\ Le / 14° 9 bé 
vpas tov “Inoody by Taddos Knpvooes. noav o€ 
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A 2 nd / € \ Cans) fa) 
Twes SKeva “lovdaiov apyrepéws emTa viol TOTO ToL- 
> a \ \ ‘ef 
obvtes. arroxpiOev 5€ TO veda TO TOVNpOY EtTrEV 
’ a \ > la) t \ \ Il Dr > / a au 
avtots, Tov “Inoobdv ywookw kai Tov LlavAov eric Tap 
a / ¢€ Y a5 29, 
bpeis 5é tives eoté; “Kal epardopevos 0 avOpwrros eT 
> fa) \ / , 
avTous, €v ® HY TO TVEDMA TO TOVNpPOV, KaTAKUpLEVaAS 
’ a if \ \ 
appotépav ioyvoey KaT avToV, MOTE YupVOUs Kal TE- 
rn n i 17 bes 
Tpavpatiapévous expuyetv €x TOU olKoU éxEivov. * TOUTO 
a ? \a ¥ 
Sé éyéveto yvwotov macw “lovdalou te Kal “EAAnow 
fal aA \ wv AY > / / bs \ 
Tols KaToLKovaw Thv "Edecor, kal érémecev poBos é7t 
\ a / 
mavtas avTovs, Kal éueyadUveTo TO dvos“a TOU KUplov 
fol lal / 
"Incod, “ modXol Te THY TeTLTTEVKOT@V HpKoVTO e€oMLo- 
\ 2 / % fal 
Noryyovmevor Kat avayyéANovTes Tas mpakews avTov. 
lal Ye 
“ixavot dé Thy Ta Teplepya TpakavTwY TUVEVEYKAVTES 
\ / L Seyil t 9: \ , 
tas BiPNous Katéxatoy évatiov TavTev’ Kal cvvetry- 
gicav Tas Tiuds avTav Kal edpov apyuplou pupiadas 
mTevte. “oUTwS KaTad KpaTos TOD KUplov 6 Adyos 
nvuéavev Kal loxyvev. 
*“Os 8€ émdnpwbn tadrta, éHero 6 Ilatros ev TO 
7 \ \ oh 
mvevpate SvehOav thv Maxedoviav Kat ’Axaiav tropet- 
> ¢ ' Sa aN / 
ecOat eis “lepocodvupa, evrrov bte Meta 70 yevéo Oat pe 
ma a \¢ , n 22 9 p a 
éxel Set pe Kal “Popuny idety. ™ admooteidas Sé els THY 
Makedoviay dv0 raév Siakovotytav avTo, Tiyudbeov Kal 
” a2 NS yay / 5) \ 43 / 
Epactov, avtos éméaoyev xpovov eis THY Aciar. 
> / Si \ \ a 
“’Eyéveto 6€ KaTa TOV KaLpov éxéivoy Tapayos ovK 
> 14 \ a 50 n STAN f / pet Z 
oAbyos Tept THS Odod. NUNTPLOS Yap TLS oVvOMaTt, 
. lal \ > a > , 
apyupoKoTros, ToLw@Y vaovs apyupods ’ApTéutdos mapei- 
a , ’ Sn Ys 2 / \ 
NETO TOUS TEXVITALs OVK OdiyHY Epyaciav, ” os cUVab- 
Ns \ \ an > U = 
polaas Kal Tovs Tepl Ta ToLadTa Epyatas citer, "Avépes, 
/ la , A > / € ’ an 
eriotacbe OTe €x TavTNs THS Epyacias 7 evTropia auiv 
> 26 \ @ lal \ > / v4 > / 2|2) / 
eat, Kat Oewpette Kal axovete OTL ov povoyv “Edécov 
? \ \ if n if. ¢ an 
ara axeddv Traans THS Acias 6 IladXos odtos Telcas 
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Ve is n\ 
MeTécTHTEV iKaVvoV OYAOV, NéywV bTL OvK eioly Beol of 
Sid Yetpov ywopevor. “ov povov S€ TodTO KwduvevEt 
ig tal \ fi 3 lal nr 
nulv TO wépos eis amredeypov ENOciv, GAXA Kal TO THS 
, n © X > va a 
peyarns Oeas tepov “Apréwidos els ovOev oyicOjvat, 

t a A a 
HédrAe Te Kal KaPalpetcOat THS peyareLoTnTOS avTHS, 
Qed €? / e 
nv on n Acia Kal 9 oixoupévn céBetar. ™ axovcavTes 
be \ / / fA) an yy / 

€ Kal yevowevor TrAHpELS Ovpod eExpafov RéyovTes, 

‘ ¢ Vy S 
Meyarn 7 “Aptems ’Edeciov. “kal érdrnoOn 7 TOds 
lal / JA / 
THS TVYXVTEWS, HpuNnaav Te OuoOvpaddy els TO O€aTpor, 
ouvapracavtes Vaiov nat “Apictapyov Maxedovas, 
ovvexdnwous Ilavrov. ™ Ilavdov 5é€ Bovropévou eicenr- 
a > \ a 5) y” OMEN e /, 31 \ 
Geiv ets Tov SHpov, ovK elwy avTov oi pabnrat ™ Twes 
8e \ a TN fal BY ? n aN fe , 
é kcal tov “Actapy@r, dvTes avT® pirot, méurpavtes 
mpos avToyv Tapekadovuy wn Sodvas éavTov ets TO OéaTpor. 
* Girrow pev ovy Addo TL Expalov’ rv yap  éxKknola 
ovyKkeyupévn, Kal ot TAéElous ovK Hoecoay Tivos évexa 
cuveAnrvOacav. * éx 5é Tod dyNou cvvEeBiBacay ’Aré- 
Eavdpov, TpoBadovtwy avtov tév “lovdaiwy' 6 bé *“AXé- 
Eavdpos Kataceicas THY yelpa HOENEV aTroNoYEioOaL TO 
/ tie Oo) / be JA “il } ar oI x vA / 
ono. ** éruyvovtes dé OTe “lovdatds éeotiv, avn éyé- 
veto pla ék TavTwev, ws éml dpas dvo KpaloyTwr, 
Meyarn 7 “Aptewis “Edeoiov. ™ xatacteinas 5€ 6 
ypappareds Tov bydov gdyaiv, “Avdpes "Edéoros, ris 
« / 

yap éotw avOpdrav ds ov ywodoKke thy “Edeciov 

n , \ nr 

ToL vewKopov ovaay THs pweyadrns “Aptéu.oos Kai TOD 
an ss 5) “f lé 

Avoretods; “advavtippntav ovv bvtwv tovtwy Sdéov 

lal / \ \ 
cotly buds KaTecTadpévous vTapyew Kal pnodev Tpo- 
\ ” / 

meres mpdcaew. “rHyayeTe yap Tos avdpas TovToUs 
» le) \ \ € lal 

ore iepoavdrous ote Bacdypodvtas THY Hedy nudy. 

> ¢ \ > lal lal 
8 ef ev ory Anuntpios Kal ol avy avTd TexviTas 
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éyovaw mpos Twa AOyov, Gyopatow ayovTas Kal avOv- 
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> / 89 > Va a \ 
marot elow, éyxarelrwoav addjrow. “ei SE TL TeEpt 
lal an he b] / 
érépwy érutnreire, ev TH evvdm@ exKkrnoiag érinvOnoeTat. 
lal / \ lal 
cal yap Kuwdvvevomev éyKareicbar oTacews Tepl THS 
\ a . , 
onpepov, wndevos aitiov VTapXoVTOS Tepl OU ov duvnao- 
a n f 
peOa arrododvat AOyov TEpt THs TvaTpOPHs TavTys. 
4l \ a > \ > L \ b] / 
Kal TavTa el@v atrédXvoEY THY EKKANT IAD. 
20 ' Mera &€ To ravcacOat Tov OdpuBov petaTrep- 
a XN {4 
waevos 6 Ilatros todvs pabnras Kal Tapakanecas, 
dotmracapevos €&ndOev TropeverOat eis Maxedoviay. *b:- 
AY \ \ / ? an WN / ,’ x t 
edOoy 5é Ta wépn Exeiva Kal TapaKadéaas avToVsS oyo 
TONS HAOEv eis THY “EAAGOa, * Troujcas TE pHvas TpeEls, 
/ Bb] al 9 Age \ na > / } 
ryevonerns érrtBovrAns avT@® v0 TaY “lovdaiwy méddovTL 
avayerbat eis thy Luplav, éyévero yvepns Tod vio0- 
/ Py \ M 5 (} 4 / Se > a yy 
atpépev dia Maxedovias. * cvvetreto S€ avT@ axpt 
Ths “Acacias Ywratpos Ilvppov Bepotatos, Meroarov- 
Kéwy O& “Apiotapxos Kat Lexodvdos Kat Vaios Aep- 
an a 
Baios Kat Timobeos, “Actavol d€ Tuysxos cal Tpddipmos" 
5 eo \ / yy c n 3 Lae Geen n 
oto dé mpoeOovTes Ewevov nuads év Tpwads ° pets 
e 2 Uy \ \ ¢€ / a es 2 \ 
é€ é€€emdevcapev peTa Tas nuepas TOV alvpov ard 
iv \ ow” \ > > \ 
Dirirrev, cai nMowev pos avtovs es tHv Tpadda 
» € fal / e r 
axpl nwepoOv Trévte, od SveTpipapev nuepas érra. 
CEA) be n fal n ei oe / c n 
iy 0€ TH wid Tov caBBdtey cvvnypévav nudy 
, a ¢ A a 
khacat aptov oO Ilabros duedéyeto avtots, wéddrewv eFcé- 
lal / 
val TH émavpLov, TapéTewév Te TOV oyor pméypL jLEco- 
/ SES be LO € \ > n ¢ , 2 
vuxtiou’ *noav dé Kaumades ixaval év TH UTrEpow ob 
7 
> y 9 , 
nev cuvnyyévot. ° KabeCowevos Sé Tis veavias dvduaTe 
” San a / Q pe 
Kiruyos éml tis Oupidos, Katapepopevos trvw Babe, 
/ a / nr 
Suadeyowévov Tod Ilavdov ért mrelov, KateveyOels ard 
rn A > rn 
TOU Umvou éTEecEV ATO TOD TpLTOTEéyoU KaTw Kal pOn 
10 


, x \ ¢€ n~ / n 
VEKpOS. kataBas dé 0 Ilatdos erérecey aité kal 
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’ lal >) ed lal >’ 
avTod évy avtT@® éotlv. “avaBas 8& Kal KrNacas Tov 
” \ rt 2979 © , € , ” 
apTov Kal yevoapevos, ep ikavov TE OmiAnoas axpL 
BP 'n a den 12 9 \ \ A a 
avyns, ovtws e&nrOev. “aryayov dé tov maida févta, 
\ / 
Kat TapeKAnOnoay ov peTplas. 
13¢ a \ ~ , 
Hpeis 5€ mpoedOovtes ert TO tTrovov avnxyOnjev 
\ \ a / 
emt thv “Acoov, éxetOev pédXovTes avadramBavew Tov 
rn er \ 5 
Iladrov' ottws yap Siatetaypévos jv, mé\N@v avTos 
if 4 fe a 
mefeverv. “ ws O€ auvéBarrev nuiv eis tiv “Accor, 
5) aN : 5) 5 a 
avaraBovres avtov HAOomev eis MuitvrAnvnv. ™ Kaxeibev 
lal , 
ATOTNEVTAVTES TH ETLOVON KAaTHVTHTAMEY AVTLKPUS 
lal \ € , if > / lal 
Xiov, 7H Sé érépa wapeBadopev eis Vapor, TH Sé éxo- 
pévn AAOomev ets Mirntov. “ Kexpixes yap 6 Llatnos 
rn i \ a 
Tapatrctaoas THY” Eecor, Oras pr) yévntat avT® xpo- 
votpiBnaar ev tH ~Acia’ éomrevde L iat 5 
piByoa TH a’ éorevdev yap, et Suvarov 
lal n a {h 
eln avto, THY nuégpav THs LlevtnKooTHs yevécOat eis 
‘lepocoAupa. 
A ¥ 
™ Aro 6€ THS MidAnTov téurpas eis “Edecov pere- 
, \ , ? I TR ES be 
Kadécato Tovs mpeaBuTépous THS exKAnalas. “ds bE 
\ / > ’ lal n 
mTapeyévovTo Tpos avTov, eimev avTois, “Tpets érri- 
B \ / € / edt Ue ie > te > \ 
atacbe, amd mpaTns nuépas ad As éréBnv els THv 
fal ¢€ n U 
*Aciav, TAS pe voy TOV TavTAa xpovoy éyevdounr, 
19 , n / \ , / \ 
SovAevoY TO KUPi@ ETA Taos TaTrevoppoovYNS Kal 
Saxpvov Kal Tepacpev TavY cupBavT@Y jot év Tats 
n a ¢ / 
ériBourais tov “lovdaiwv, ” ds ovdév UVrecTELNaunv 
A r A \ > an Cena \ i 8 / 
Tov cuppepovT@y Tov fr) avayyethat vulv Kal dakar 
an 4 > 
Uuas Snwooia Kal Kat’ oiKous, ” Siapaptupopevos ‘lov- 
/ \ a \ >] \ / \ 
Saiows Te Kal “EXAnow Tv eis Gedy peTavorav Kat 
, > \ / Cre ay n 4 a 22 \ 
miotw eis Tov KUpLoy nuav “Inooty Xpiotov. ~ Kat 
lal a / i > 
vov idod Sedeuévos eyo TH TvEvMATL Tropevomat ELS 
’ lal / / \ ’ / 
‘Tepovoady, Ta év avTi ovvayTnTOVTa pot pn Eldas, 
nr NY / 
Bory StL TO veda TO KyLov KATA TOW StapapTU- 
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petal poe Aéyor bru Seopa Kat Orirpers pe pevovoty. 
4 GXN ovdevos Neal Towvpat TV eo TLyiav “l= 
TO OS TEAELOTAL TOV Spopoy pov Kal Thy Svaxoviay iy 
2raBov Tapa Tov Kupiov “Inaod, cei bl TO 
evayyédvov THs xapitos ToD Oeod. “Kat viv idov éyw 
s 7 Wa ” \ / (¢ € al f 
ola bre ovKéTe decOe TO TPdcwTOY pou VpElS TaVTES 
an \ / 2 \ , 
év ols SupOov Knpvocwv Thy Bactrelay. “dvd paptu- 
a a f if 3: N 
poja viv ev TH onwepov Huépa OTL Kabapos eipe aro 
a > € a 
Tov aiwatos wavtav' “ov yap vrectedauny Tov my 
> a A \ \ a. 6 Ae 28 
dvayyethat racav THY Boudry Tod Oeod vuiv. ™ mpoc- 


re 


éyete Eavtois Kal TavTl To Touwvio, év @ vuas TO 
mvedpa TO dytov Beto ericKdrovs, Towmaivery TV 
éxkAnolay Tov Kupiov, tv mepleTroujcato Sia TOU 
aiwatos Tod idtov. ™éyo oda OTL eiaedevoovTaL 
peta Thy adi&iv pov UKoL Rapes Els Vas, pur) pecdo- 
pevoe TOU Trotmviov, * Kal €E vudv avToév avacTnaovTaL 
avdpes Nadodvtes Siectpappéva Tov atrooTay Tovs pma- 
Onras omlaw éavtav. * 800 ypnyopetre, uynwovevovTes 
Ore Tpretiavy viKTa Kal nuépav ovK erravodunv pera 
Sakpvwv vouvbetav eva Exactov. “Kal ta viv mapa- 
TiOewar vas TH Ged Kal TS ASYO THs yYapiTos avTod, 
TO Suvapévm oiKodounoat Kat So0dvar THY KdnpovO- 
pilav &v Tois nylacuévors Tacw. ™ apyupiov 4) ypu- 
giov 1%) waticpov ovdevds éreObunoa ™ adrol ye- 
VOOKETE OTL TALS YpElats ov Kal ToOis OvoW mer? euod 
Umnpétnzav ai yetpes atta. “ rdavra vrédeEa div, 
OTL OUTwS KoTL@VTAaS Set avTiNawBavecbar THY aobe- 
VOUVTOV, YnwovEetEely TE TMV NOYwV TOD KUpiov “Incod, 
ote autos elmev, Maxdpiov éotw paddrov SiSdvac 
7) AapBavev. “ xal tadta eimdv, Oels Ta ydvata 


> n \\ n >’ lal 7 
avTov avy Tadow avtois mpoonv~ato. ™ ixavos 8é 
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x 2b / Ne) t IOEN \ Ud 
KNavOmos eyéveTo TAaVT@V, Kal emuTEecovTEs em) TOV Tpa- 
xnrov tov IlavAov Karedirovy avrov, * ddvvdpevor 

, >’ AY led t Ka os , vA > / / \ 
HANLOTA ETL TO NOYH W ELPNKEL, OTL OUKETL LENAOVTLY TO 
t a an 
TpooTwTov avTov Oewpetv. mMpoéteutrov S€ avTov eis TO 
Totov. 
1¢ \ / A An 
21 *‘Os 88 éyévero avaxOnvat nuas arooracbévtas 
3 > S} fal ’ If ov > \ a fal 
am avtov, evOvdpouncarvtTes HrAOomev eis THY Ko, TH 
\ a a 
dé é&js eis tHv “Pddov, xaxeiOev eis Ldtapa. *xal 
cos n aA 5) p > L 5 oe; 
evpovTes Totov SvaTrepa@v eis Dowixny, ériBavtes avix- 
See if Si \ , \ t 
Onwev. *avadavaytes Sé tHv Kurpov Kal Katadurov- 
p) \ any, 3 / ’ / \ Li 
Tes avy evovupov éeTréopev els Yuplav, Kal KaTHrOO- 
? / an 3s \ x . > > ' 
poev els TUpov" éxeioe yap TO TAOtoy HY arropopTLfopevov 
\ \ 
Tov yopuov. * avevpovtes dé Tovs paOnras érreweivamev 
9 mop c , ov A Tl / ” \ a 
avTod nucpas émta, oitwes TO Ilavr@ Edeyor d1a Tod 
’ Nu) / Sere. / 5 we 
mTvevpatos wn emeBaiver eis “lepocdAupa. * dTE Sé érye- 
¢ an =. / iN ¢ be > i/ > / 
veto nas eEapticar Tas nuépas, eEeNOovres erropevo- 
t ¢ va \ 
peOa tTpotewtTovTay nuas TavTey ody yuvatél Kal 
Va 4 y an / \ fy \ ¢ 3 x 
Téxvois Ews Ew THS TONEWS, Kal DévTes Ta yovata él 
\ > N / Cie / ’ f 
TOV aiylanoy mpocevEduevor “arnoracauela arX1- 
Rous Kal évéBrnuev els TO Totov, éxetvor Sé UTréaTpeay 
els Ta loud. 
’“Hyels dé Tov rAovy dtavicavtes ato TUpov Karny- 
thoapev els Utodepwaida, Kal aoracapevor Tovs aded- 
, / 9 ’ a A \ , 
povs eucivapev nuépav play Tap avtois. * Th dé érav- 
Lf pT / 
prov é&eNOdvres HAOopev eis Karoaperay, kat eioedOovTes 
n n Vv a 
els Tov olkov Birimmov ToD EevayyEedtoTOD OVTOS EK TOY 
A 9 / \ 3 is 
énrd, éuelvamev Tap avT@. *TovT@ dé noav Ovyarépes 
I 10 2 f \ 
réacapes Trapbévor mpopntevovea. " émtpevovtTav Sé 
a Ie > \ & », / if 
npépas Trelovs KaTHAGEY Tis amd THS ‘lovdaias rpod- 
it \ \ \ (te! OY 
Ts ovdpate "AyaBos, “Kat éXoy mpos nuas Kal dpas 
\ ! n I / 8 / e nN \ 1) \ 
tv Covnv tov Ilavrov, dnoas éavtod Tovs modas Kal 
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\ . 3 / , \ n ef 
Tas xelpas elev, Tdde Neyer TO TvEdpa TO ayLoY, 
\ ” & > € / d e ry / ’ 
Tov dvdpa ot éotw 9 Sobvn ality ottTws Snoovow év 
2 ‘ id >? fal \ / > / 
Tepovoadnp of “lovdaior Kal rapadaaovow ets xel- 
pas eOvadv. “ ds S€ rKovcawev TadTa, TapeKahodpev 
a nr \ 3 J ’ \ 3 
nets TE KaL Of evTOTLOL TOU 7) avaBaivety avTOY ELS 
. ¢ la) / na 
Tepovoadnu. tore amexpidn o Ilatros, Te moveire 
, x / \ 
Kralovtes Kal cuvOpimrTovTés pou THY Kapdiav; éyo 
fal \ ’ lal € 
yap ov povov dSeOjvar adda Kal arroPaveiv eis “lepov- 
i? r > / lal 
carne étoimas Exo UTép TOU GvopaTos Tov Kupiou 
, la) / > an ig U 
Incobd. ™ un trevOopévov 5€ avtod jnovyacapey eitrov- 
lal U7 \ / / 
tes, Tod Kupiov TO OédAnua yivér Ow. 
bM sos CR , 2 , > 
eTa 5€ Tas Nuepas TAVTAS eEmLaKEVATAapEVoL aveE- 
lal Ni a 
Baivopev ets ‘lepooddupa’ * cvvnrOov Sé-Kai TOV pwabn- 
lal ’ \ Is Ni COLA ” ares a 
Tov ad Katoapelas ody npiv, dyovtes Tap @ EevicAo- 
peev Mvacwvi tut Kurpio, apyaiw wabnrh. 
17 / be ¢ fal > ¢ / > / ’ 
Tevopévav 5€ nudv ets “lepocd\vpa, acpévas arre- 
déEavto nuds ot adedpot. “7H S€é erriovon eioner 6 
n \ € fal 
Iladros ody npiv mpds laxwBov, ravtes Te Tapeyévovto 
ot mpecBvtepor. “Kal aoracapevos avtovs éEnyeito 
> A 4 1 > / c \ pb] a ” \ 
Ka? év Exactov wv éroinaey 6 Oeds év Tols EOvecw Sid 
fal / ’ lal 
THs Staxovias avTov. ot dé axovoartes eddEafov Tov 
t S: / zy eats a > 
Gedy, eimav TE avTO, Oewpeis, AdeAfé, Tocar pupiddes 
> \ ’ nan S / an 
etaty év Tots “lovdaiows Tév TeTioTEVKOT@Y, Kal TaYTES 
\ n , € , 
SyrwTal TOU vopov UTapyovow ™ KatnxynOnoay 8é 
a cf ’ / - 

Tept cod OTL atroataciay SidacKels ad Mawicéws tods 
\ \ a) , T § / , \ y 
kata Ta €Ovn Tavtas ‘lovdatous, héywu pr) TepiTéuvew 

/ \ na an OV 
avtovs Ta Téxva pnde Tols EOeow TepiTateiv. ™ ri ody 
éotw ; TavTws det cuveOety ANOS’ axovcovtTat yap 

i a 3 / 
bre EAndAVOas. ™ TodTO ovY TolncoY 6 cot NéyomeV.  e€l- 
\ ¢ lal ” / ’ \ la 
ow piv avdpes Téscapes evynv éxovTes ef EavTaor' 
24 / \ < / na 
TovTous TaparaBav ayvicOnts adv avtois, Kal Sard- 
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pot ue) > na Y , \ , \ 

vnocov ém avtois wa Evpnoovtar tHv Kepadnv, Kat 
/ e a 
yvdoovtat TavtTes OTL OY KaTHYNVTAL Tepl cod ovdéD 
> ’ ny n \ ? \ U \ cs 
€oTW, ANAA oToLYElS Kat aVTOS dvAacowY TOY VoLmoV. 
A / al an 
* crept dé TaV TeTLaTEVKOTMY EOVAOY r)mels emer TElNapEV 
, > 

Kpwavtes puraccecbat adtovds TO TE eldwdOOUTOY Kal 


2 / ¢ fal 
® rote 6 IladxXos 


e \ / 
aia Kal muiKTov Kal Tropveiav. 
TaparaBav tovs avdpas TH éyouévn uépa avy avTois 

i s POSetT EXOMEVIT NREPO 

c \ > / > Se: , 8 , \ > / 

ayviabeis evaoner ets TO Lepov, SiayyéXXov THY ExTAH Pw LY 
¢ ¢ 14 i / c 
TOV NmEpOV TOD ayvicpnod, Ews ov TpoanvéxyOn vrrép 

CA as € if > nr e , Dire mks be yy if 
€VOS EXATTOU avTwY  Tpoahopa. @S 0€ EeNOV AL 
€ Nie € / n A) td \ a aN / aT 8 n 
EmTa nuépar cvvTercia bar, of ao THS “Acias “lovdatos 

lal fal , \ 
Ocacdpevor avtov ev TO lep@ TuvexXEov TAaVTA TOY OxyXO?P, 
’ See \ a 28 t / 

kat éréBadav er’ avTov Tas yeipas, ™ KpalovTes, “Avdpes 

5) n Derres (od Ne} Como, fa) ¢ \ 

IopanXiras, BonOeire obt0s éotW 6 avOpwros 6 Kata 
an an an Re / , 

Tov Aaov Kal TOD vosou Kal Tod TOTOV TOUTOU TaYTAs 

14 Wee 3 / > 

mavrayn SiwdcKkwr, ért Te Kat “EXAnvas elonyayev ets 
/ r a 29% 

TO lepov Kal KeKolvMKEV TOV AyLoy TOTOY TOUTOY. ™noaV 
/ \ oy / b a / 

yap mpoewpakdtes Tpodimov tov “Eéovov év th moder 

fal f Lf > \ € Ni > / ¢ 

avy avT@, dv évopifov OTL Els TO Lepov eLonyayey oO 

a 2 / 2 \ > / 

Ilatdros. “exuvnOy te 1) wodws OAH Kal eyéveTO cUP- 
an w a ip & 

Spoun TOV Naod, Kat ériNaBouevor Tod IlavXov eidxov 
n lal / € / 

avtov &&w Tod lepod, Kal evdéws ExrelaOnoav ai Ovpas. 
31 ! SN ’ A OE / a 

fntovvTwv Te avTOv arroKTeiva avéByn pacis TO xXE- 

an 7 ey, , ¢c / 

NeapKO THS TIrElpNs OTL OAN cuYyxXUYVETAL Lepovcarnp, 

« \ , AY / 

® O> éEauTns TaparaBay oTpATLWTAS Kal EKATOVTApYas 

/ b ? % ee 6 € be [56 \ Wi wi 

Karédpapev em avTovs’ ot O€ LOovTes TOV YLdapxoV Kal 
/ \ fa) 

TOUS OTPATLWTAS éravaavto tUmtovtes Tov IladXop. 

> 0 > an \ pL ea A 

8 OTE éyyloas 0 XINLAPYXOS eTEAABETO AUTOU Kal éKé- 

1 vies) t , / 

Nevoev SeOjvar ddvoece Svei, Kat érvvOaveto Tis ein 

\ f- > iC 
Kar Ti éore mremomKas. * adnrot 5é AAO TL ETrepadvour ev 


\ an \ > \ \ 
TO OYA pur) SvVapévou 5é aVTOD yvavat TO acdares Sia 
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» aN 
Tov OdpvBor, exédevoev ayerOar avTov els THY TapEep- 
Bom. * bre dé éyéveto emt Tos avaBabwovs, cvvéBn 
/ eS (Aan A a BS \ \ r 
BaoraterOat avtov bro Tév otpatioTrav b1a THY Biay 
es A a a , 
Tod dyAou' ™ nKodovOe. yap TO TAHOOS TOK aod Kpa- 
’ 
fovres, Alpe avrov. 
7 MéXov Te eloayer Oat eis THY TapeuBornv 6 Ilad- 
rE a ~ rt E2 be / > a , 
Ros Ayes TO YLALapy@, Ki éEeoriv pov eitreiy Te mpds 
ae; 6 8€ &pn, “EdXAnuicti ywoones; *ovK apa ov 
et 6 Aiy’mrtios 6 Tpd To’T@Y TOY uEpaV avacTAaTO- 
\ ’ Ya 
cas Kal éEayayov eis Thv Epnuoy Tovs TeTpaKkicyxe- 
» a / n 
ovs avdpas TOV oLKapion ; * eirrey dé 0 ladys, 
> an lel 
"Eye avOpwros pév eit “lovdaios, Tapaets, THs Kiru- 
/ ’ ee 2 1 t * , L pies 7/ 
Klas OUK GONMOU TOAEWS TOAITHS Séopas dé cov, érriTpE- 
ov pot AaANGAaL TPOS TOV Naov. émiTpéeyavtos Oé 
> AYE a € \ ra a > aA , 
avtov 6 IlatXos éEotads emi tev avaBabudy Katéceicev 
TH xXElpl TS NaW TOAAHS OE ouyHs yevouevns Tpoce- 
/ ae of / / ‘5 
povncev TH EBpaids diaréxt@ Néyov 
> 
92, *"Avdpes aderpoi Kal matépes, adxovcaté pov 
~ a > r 
THS Tpos vas vuvi atoroylas. *aKkovoavtTes Sé bre 
al sh / n a 
TH “EBpaid: Sdiadéxt@ mpocepdver avtots, paddov 
maptayov novxiav. Kat dnow, *"Eyd eipe dyno 
"louvdaios, yeyevynuévos ev Tapowe ths Kuduxi. i 
OVOaLOS, YEyEVYN ML PoI@ 7S tAXLKLaS, ava- 
fal / 
TeOpappévos Sé év TH TOdeL TAa’TH, Tapa Tors mébdas 
if ,’ a 
Taparujr memadevpévos kata axpiBevav tod tatpdou 
‘ 
\ id Ul lal lal 
vopov, EnroTns vTapyov Tod Oeot Kabds ravtes dpels 
> / 4 7. \ 50 \ 28 /, y , 
€ote onepov, § 0s TavTny THY oddv ediwm~a dyp. Oava- 
i \ 8 5 \ by \ ” 
Tov, decpevov Kal Tapad.oovs eis pudakds dvdpas Te 
a ¢ We) \ a = 
Kal yuvaixas, ° os Kal 0 apyLepevds wapTupEl ou Kal Tay 
TO mpecButépiov, wap dv Kal émiatoras Se€apmevos 
mpos Tous adedpovs eis Aapackov éropevouny, dEov 
\ \ Sn ” 5 S s > ae \ y 
kal Tovs éxeioe dvTas dedepevous eis “lepovearu va 
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a ee \ 
tipmpndaci. *éyévero Sé por Topevopévm Kal éyyl- 
A A ‘ol \ U 2) a 2 a 
fovte TH Aapack@ rept peonuBpiav éEaidvns éx Tod 
) a U a 
ovpavod Trepractpawat pws ixavov Trepl eué, " érecd TE 
> Mie oS. \ 4 “ 
els TO Edados Kal axovca hwvyns Neyovans pot, Laovr 
, / / \ > 
Laovr, Th we SiwKes; * eyo Se amwexplOnv, Tis ¢i, 
ld Ct ie \ > iS. > Ud > ? lal if 
Kupte; elmév Te mpos eué, “Kyo eips “Inoods 6 Na- 
na a \ 1 9.6 Ss) \ > Nor \ \ 
Ewpaios, dv od dudKers. ot Sé€ adv ewol ovTEs TO pev 
a bd / \ \ ‘ > BA n a) 
pas eOedcavto, tiv Oé povnv ovkK yKovoay TOU AaXovV- 
, 10 3 p , , , ¢ \ , 
Tos plot. “elroy O€, Tt moumow, KUpie; 6 dé KUpLOS 
r. \ i? al 
eimev pos pe, Avaotas mopevou eis Aapmackdv, Kael 
, / a 
got ANaAnNOnoeTat Tept TAVTOV OV TETAKTAL TOL TOL}- 
€ \ 2 / & 4 a 
cat. “ws 5€é ovK evéBreTTov amo THS SoEns TOD hwTos 
\ A 4 
exelvou, YELpaywyovpevos UVTO THY GUVOVTMY LoL HAOOV 
’ / > 
els Aapackov. ™”’Avavias dé Tis, avnp evAaBns Kata 
TOV VOMOV, MAPTUPOVMEVOS UTO TAaVT@Y TOY KATOLKOUY- 
> / 18 \ APN Neus \ ey? 
tov ‘lovdatwy, * éXOady mpos eué Kai eriaTtas eitrév pot, 
/ / be \ A an 7 
LaovrA aderAdé, avaBreWov. Kayo avth TH wpa avé- 
2) / 4¢ \ c.} ¢ a f 
Brera eis avtov. “o 6€ eitrev, ‘O Beds Tév TaTépwv 
HOV TpoexerplaaTo ace yvavat TO OéXnwa avTod Kal 
> lal \ ’ na fal , 
idety Tov Sixatov Kal axodoat dwvnv éx TOD oTOMATOS 
lal lh / >? n U ’ 
avrov, ° bri on papTus avT@ Tpds TavTas avOpdtrous 
@ a \ a / L > 
OV é@pakas Kal HKovoas. “Kal VOY TL médAdELS; aVAa- 
atas Bamtica Kal aToAovoat Tas amaptias cou, é7I- 
2) n / € 
KaNecapevos TO Ovoua avTov. * éyévero S€ pot Viro- 
\ \ , > 
otpévavte eis ‘lepoveadnm Kal mpocevyopevou pou év 
n fal Ne a STN 
TO lep@ yever Oat we ev exotadce, “Kai idely avTov 
f a / > U > € 
Aéyovtd pot, Ywevoov Kat &EerOe ev taxes €E lepov- 
/ , / Ges an 
sadn, dioTe ov TrapadéEovtat cov wapTupiav Trepl Emov. 
, ) \ / ef > \ ” 
“Kayo eimov, Kupie, avtol émiotaytat OTe eyo nuny 
\ \ \ \ 
gurakivov Kal dépwv Kata Tas suvaywyas Tos T- 
Y Sa J, 20 Va > , \ ® > / 
otevovtas emi cé ” Kal ore eEeyvvveTo TO aiwa YTepavov 
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i o Yj \ \ 
TOU mapTUpOS Gov, Kal avTOS Funv eperTas Kal cuVEDV- 
an ~ > tf ’ 
Soxav Kal pudacowy Ta (waTia TOY avaLpovYT@V av- 
‘ / dA \ > / 
tov. “Kai eimev pos pe, Llopevou, OTu éyo eis eOvn 
paxpav éEaTrooTEN@ Ce. 
227 \ 5) Pee) l a / Wf 
Heovov &€ avtod ayps TovTOU TOU NOYoU, Kal €77)- 
a 3 > iN) A aA \ 
pav THY pwvny avtodv Aéyovtes, Aipe amo THs ys TOV 
lal lal lal fi 
TolovTov’ ov yap KabjKev avtov Gv. ™ kpavyafovtwv 
an € Vu \ A 
dé avtav Kal pimtotvTwv Ta ipatia Kal KoVvLopToY 
I > \ 7 DAN ae. ¢ , a, 
BadXdovt@yv eis TOV aépa, ~ eKeMEVTEV O KLALAPYOS ELTa- 
t / > 
yeoOat avtov els THY TapEe“BoAnY, elTras pacTLEW ave- 
t pend 7 b) lal SaaS, > etd oe b 4 
rate Oar avtov, iva ervyv@ Ov Hv aitiav ovTws émepa- 
~ 25 5N a A 
vouv avT@. ~@s b€ Tpoéteway avTov Tots ipacw, 
S \ ~ € a ¢ i ic an ’ 
eimev Tpos Tov eaToTa ExaTovTapxyey o Iladros, Ke 
v n lal 
avOpwrov ‘Papatov Kat akataxpitov eEeotw vpiv 
/ 7 26 2 t de € € , \ 
pactivew; ~ axovcas 5€ 0 éExaTovTapxos mpotedov 
lal / > / / lal 
TO XiNLApYwY aTnyyerey NEyov, TL pwéADrELS TroLEty ; 6 
\ oy” Q ® ‘p ar 5) 27 \ 
yap. avOpwtos ovtos “Pwpaios éotuv. mT pooeOov 
Ss € Dei, 5 Sk NG \ Ke a 
é€ 0 yidlapxos eimrev avT@, Aéye pot, od “Paopatos 
a. ¢ \ » / 23 2 / 
et; 0 O€ dn, Nai. amekplOn S€ 6 xidlapxos, “Eye 
rn i \ 
ToANOD KEpadalov THY TrodLTElaY TavTHY EXTNTAMND. 
¢ \ n ” > \ nN id y 
o 6€ IladAos egy, “Exod dé Kat yeyévynuar. * evOéws 
5 Sey, mes) > an , 
ovv aTéOTNTAY AT AVTOD OL weAXNOVTES aUTOV aveTateLy’ 
\ ¢ / NV > / tal 
Kat 0 xiAlapxos Sé éfoBHOn, eruyvods bTt ‘Papatds 
f ) \ i 
€oTly Kal OTL avToV Hy SEdEKads. 
30 a \ = rt , re 
TH dé ératpiov Bovrouevos yvdvar TO acdharés, 
NX / lal ig \ a 
TO TL KaTHYOpEtTaL UTO THY “lovdaiwr, éXvoEev avToV Kah 
s A \ > a ~ 
exédevoev cuvehOeiy Tovs apxvepets Kal may TO cuvé- 
\ \ N na 
dptov, Kal Katayayov Tov IladXov éornoev eis avtous. 
1°? / \ n / ¢ fal 
93 Atevicas 66 TO avvedpio 6 IladXos elTrev, 
v 3 ! \ t a 
Avdpes adedpol, éyd macy ovvevdnoes ayabn rero- 


¢ 


/ a n y , a 
NiTevpar TH Oew dypr TavTNS THS nuepas. 7 46 Se 
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’ \ 5) / an a A 
apyepeds “Avavias érétakev toils Tapectéow avT@ 
/ > fa) \ / a 
TUTTEW avTOvV TO Toma. *TOTE 6 IladAOS Tpos av- 
\ ) / t € t tal 
Tov eimev, Tumtew oe péddet 0 Meds, Toiye KEKovLa- 
/ Ni \ {i 
féve’ Kal ov KaOn KplvwY me KATA TOY VOmMOV, Kal Tapa- 
lal ! t fal 
vouov Kedevers pe TUTTETMaL; “oi Sé TapecTaTes 
Gy \\ > L fal na n 5 
eimav, Tov apyvepea Tov Oeod AoLdopets; ° pn TE O 
nr , wv > 
labios, Ovx noew, aderpol, btu éatly dpyvepeds™ 
fi \ of / a an ta 
yéypartat yap 671 “Apyovta Tov aod cou ovK €pels 
an 5 \ al a 
Kaos. “ryvovs O€ 6 IladAos Ore TO ev pépos earl 
Laddsoveatwv 7d dé Etepov Papicaiwy, éxpatev ev TO 
auvedpio, “Avdpes adeddoi, eyo Papicaios etpt, vids 
Dapicaiwv’ rept édXidos Kal avactacews vexpav eyo 
Kpivowat. “ToUTO dé avTOU AadnoaVTOS éyéveTO OTA- 
fal @D / \ Ss bo / Nee, i? fa) \ 
ols TOV Dapicaiwy kat Laddoveaiwy, Kal éayicOn TO 
mANOos. * Laddoveatos wev yap Aéyouow jun elvar ava- 
/ / an lal 
oTacw pnte ayyedov pnte Tvedua, Papicaios 5€é opo- 
iv A vo r OD. 2 Se \ aN 
oyovow Ta audotepa. ° éyéveto O€ Kpavyn peyarn, 
\ ’ \ lal / an / n 
Kal dvaoTavtes TWes TOV YpaupaTéwy TOU mépovs TeV 
’ \ ¢€ 
Dapicaiov Svewadyovto Aéyovtes, Ovdév Kaxov evpi- 
oKopev éy TO avPOpOT@ TovT@ Eb dé TEA EhMadnoEV 
’ lal D al 
avT@ 1) adyyeros; Todds Sé ywwomevns oTacews 
an € a 
poBnGeis 0 xiNapyos pn SvactracO7 o Lladdos vn’ 
’ n Ve 
avTo@v, éxédevoey TO oTpadTEvpA KaTaBav apTracas av- 
N a 
TOV €K fécoU AUTaY ayeLy TE Els THY TrapEeMBoAND. 
aby i) {+> / Nae) \ 3 ase ” = 
Ty dé émioven vuxtl émictas avT@ 0 KbpLos EiTreV, 
, \ \ an Me 
Odpoer ws yap Suemaptvpw Ta trepi ewod eis lepov- 
an ¢ / a 12 
Tan, oUTW ce Sel Kai ets “Pouny waptuphicat. ~yevo- 
/ \ CS, a 
pevns dé nuépas tromoarvtes svatpopny ot ‘lovdator 
? ia / tal Us lol 
aveOewaticay éavTovs, NyovTes pte payely ponte TLety 
A 13.9 \ 
€ws o0 amoxtelvwow tov Uadrov. “ joav Oé trelous 


€ t / 
TETTEPAKOVTA OL TAVTHY THY TVV@MOTIaY TroLNTaMEVOL, 
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an lal \ Cag 
* oitwves TpoteAOovTEs TOs apXLepEeDoLY Kal TOIS TrPET- 
- > fy e Ss) 
Burépos cirav, ’Avabéwate avebewaticapev éavtous 
/ A a 
pmbevos yetoarOar ws of arroxteivwpev tov IlavXov. 
rn na a (2 \ & 
*yov odv vpels euhavicate TO YLMapYY VY TH ouV- 
, 7 ! DN 5) Con € fz iS 
EOpl@, OTWS KATAYAYN AVTOV Els UMAS WS MEANOVTAS OLa- 
\ \ rarer ey Wks ei \ \ 
ywooKe axpiBéctepov Ta Tepl avTov' nwels Sé po 
an n > na h) fe 
Tov éyyicae avTov Erowuwol eEopev TOD avEedeiy avTOD. 
lal Sl IN is 
® dxovoas S€ 6 vids THs adeAPHs LlavAov THv évédpay, 
/ \ >, \ ’ \ SN 3 / 
Tapayevopmevos Kal ciceAOwv eis THY Tape“Porny amrny- 
yetkeyv TO Ilavrdw. “mpockadecapevos b¢ 6 Iatros 
&va Tav éxatovtapyev én, Tov veaviay todtov amaye 
\ U a ? . 
Tpos Tov xidMapyov, Exel Yap TL amayyelhat AUTO. 
18 ¢ \ = N' \ \ 
O pev ovy TaparaBadv avTov nyayev pds TOV XE- 
/ a 
Napxov Kal dnow, “O Sécpsos Iatros mpocKane- 
LA / n lal 
camevos pe HodTHnTEv TovTOY Tov veavicKoy ayayelVy 
x / A , 
mpos oé, éxyovTa TL Aad joa aor. * éTthaBopevos Sé 
lal \ ’ n ¢ 
THS XELPOS AUVTOD O yYINiapxYos Kal avaywpnoas KAT’ 
Sh > fA) / Ty BI OW tl > n i 
idiav éemuvOdvero, Ti éotw 0 eyes atrayyetdhal pou; 
3 ie uy =, a la fal 
*eirev S€ 6TL Oi “lovdaior cuvébevto Tod epwrhcai 
¢e/ ” \ nr , > \ tA 
ge ows avptov Tov Iladdov KaTayayys eis TO cuvédpLov 
€ / ’ / an 
os medNov TL axpiBéoTepov TuvOaverOat rept advrod. 
21 \ 2 \ a > an 
av ovy pn TevcOhs avTois: évedpevovow yap adrov 
b] > lal By / 
€& avtov avdpes melous TeccepaxovTa, olTwes dve- 
Me € \ / lal a 
Oeuaticav éavtovs pnte hayeiv pte rely &ws od 
Smnu7, ey, \ n 
avehkwow avTov, Kal voV elo ETOLWoL mpocdeydoucvoL 
\ 2 PsN n b) / 22 ¢ \ S / 
THY amd cov émayyentav. 0 wev ovv yidlapyos 
b) I \ if I 
aT€XUTE TOV vEeavicKoV, TapayyEeiras pondevl éxNadh- 
4 la Uf 
gat ort TadTa evehavicas mpos éué. ™ Kal mpocKa- 
ip / / lel / 
Necapevos tivas Sto Tav éExaTovTapywr ecimev, ‘“Kror- 
‘ y 5 
agate otpatidtas Svakociovs ows TropevOwow ws 
/ Vee a / 
Kaoapetas, kat imrets éB8ounxovta Kat SeEvondBous 
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/ > N / ie a 
Siaxociouvs, ad Tpitns pas Ths vuerds, ™ xtvyn Te 
lal (ii 9. hi fa) 
Tapactical, iva éemBiBacavtes Tov Iladdov Scacd- 
\ / \ ¢ , 25 y 
awot pos Pydixa Tov nyewova, ™ yparras eriatoN)y 
Ba \ a 
é€yovoay Tov TUTOoY ToUTOY’ 
26 AN an 
KrXavéios Avolas Té Kpatiotm nyeuove Pr)rALKe 
27 \ v n a 
yvalpeuv. Tov avdpa TodToY cvAAnUdOEerTA Vd TOV 
? / \ a fal 
lovdalwy Kal wédXovta avaipeic bat br’ avtaév ériatas 
X lal , b) Ni / 6 \ e 12 ar 
ovy TO oTpatevpate éEerkaunv, wabev ote ‘Pwpaios 
b] 28 , / 2 fal \ SEE, > 
€oTw. Bovromevos Te éruyvovat THY aitiay Ou iv 
> / lal 
€VEKGXNOVY AUT@, KaTHYyayov aUTOV Elis TO cuVédpLoV 
¢ Pp 
> a“ ¢ \ n 
avTov, ” dv etpov éyKadXovpevov Tept Entnuatwyv Tod 
> 
, ? lel N \ vv t wv n A 
vomov avTav, pndev 5€ aEvov Oavartov 7) decwav EyovTa 
/ / > an » 
éyeranua. °° unvubelons dé pou EmuBourANs eis TOV dvdpa 
” >? ¢) lal Bg / /- \ 
érecOar é& avtov, éreuya pds ce, Tapayyethas Kal 
a , ’ \ \ an 
Tols KaTHYOpoLs NéyEeLY AUTOVS ETL TOD. 
é of \ N / 
“Ob pev ody otpati@ta: Kata TO Svatetaypévov 
] nan > / \ an ” ry \ \ » 
avTois avaraBovtes Tov Lladrov aryayov dua vuKTos eis 
\ 5) is 82 4A Se > / a7 \ 
thv “Avturatpioa, ™ 7H S5é émavpioy éacayTes Tovs 
lal \ ? be.) ¢ if > \ 
immeis amépyecbar ovv avt@, vTéatperay eis THY 
/ > \ / 
mapenBornv’ * olrives eioeNOovtes ets THY Katoapecav 
lal € / I 
Kal AVAOOVTES THY ETLOTONNY THO NYEMOVL, TAapeTTHaav 
\ \ rn > A $4 V be \ > / 
kat Tov Iladdov av’ta. ™ dvayvovs O€ Kal émEepwTnoas 
> , 5) / > / \ 06 Wd b) \ K x 
éx Trotas érmapyias éotiv, Kal TvOopevos OTe aro Kere- 
y 35 , / ” vA \ ¢ / / 
kias, * Avaxovoopatl cov, épn, oTav Kal ot KaTHYyopoL 
/ > n / n 
Gov TapayévovTat, KedeVTas EV TO TpalTwpi@ TOU 
/ 
‘Hpadov puracaecbar avror. 
€ , , ¢ ? \ 
24 *Merd Sé wévte npépas KatéBn 0 apytepeds 
' , a Nees m 
"Avavias peta mpecBuvtépwyv twav Kai pntopos Tep- 
, a ¢ / \ n 
TUAXOV TVS, OlTLVEs eveparLcaY TH NYEMOVL KATA TOV 
\ > fa) BA lal ¢ 
Tlatvnrov. *«KArnOévtos dé avTod HpEato Katyyopety o 
an ’ Ul id NM 
Tépturros Aéywr, ° HlorAAjs eipyvns TUyXavovTes dud 
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= 5 > f a xO / by S 
cod Kat StiopOwpatov ywopevov T@ EOvEer TOUT@ Ola 
A \ ai 6 1 
Ths ofs mpovoias, TavTn TE Kal TavTayod avrodexopeOa, 
, a \ / Ser ! 4 ¢ Aw 
Kpaticte DarduE, pera Taons evxaploTias, ~ Wa OE 
A n > n / 
pun él Trelov cE eYKOTTM, TapaKAaX® aKovVoaL oe 
m A a / Sue \ \ 
LGV TUVTOMWS TH Of ElerKEelg. * EVpOVTES Yap TOV 
n an / Ea) lal 
dySpa TodTov NoLmov Kal KWovYTA TTAaTELS TAaTW TOLS 
a \ > / / 
*lovdaious Tols KATA THY OLKOUMEVHY, TPWTOTTATHY TE 
A a , er 6a \ No ream Nene / 
ms tov Nafwpaiwy aipécews, ° 05 Kal TO Lepov emei- 
a oa Nee) / 8 ? « 8 , 
pacev BeBnr@oa, ov Kal eExpaTnoapev, “Tap ov OuVT- 
/ / > an ® 
on avTos dvaxpivas Tepl TaVTwY TOVTMY ETTLYyV@VAaL @V 
S A el 9 , \ \ ¢ 
nels KaTnYyopodmey avtod. ° cuveTréBevTo Sé Kal ot 
> a / rn ¢/ lj 
lovdatot PacKovtes TadTa oVTWS EVEL. 
’ € lal U ’ n rn iC 
°° AmrexplOn Te 6 IladXos, vevoavTos avT@ Tov nYE- 
/ / > a > an ” Nj a 
poovos Reyewv, “Kx trodkdA@y éTOV OYTA GE KpPLTHY TO 
t / ’ Tolle fe 
€Over TOVTH ErrLaTapevos, EVOVwS TA Trepl E“aUTOU aTro~ 
A abt jp a 3) 
Noyobpat, “ Svvamévov cov éeruyvevat 6TL ov TAeéioUS 
> , € bd / > 74 > 
eloly pot npepar Sddexa af Hs avéBnv TpocKvyncor els 
¢ / 12 \ / 2 Ae Ae Oe! 
lepovoadnp. “ Kat ovte Ev THO lep@ ebpov pe TPds TLVAa 
/ n > / lal lal 
Siareyouevov 7) erictacw TrovodvTa byXov, ovTe év Tals 
an / \ \ -) n 
cuvaywoyais ovTe KaTa THY TOW. “ OVdEe TrTapacTHaaL 
, / \ @ Ni a 
Svvavtal cou Tept oY vuVl KaTnyopodaly mov. ™“ duo- 
\ roy eM Ts \ ¢ 
hoya S€ TOVTO Gol, OTL KaTA THY OddV HY AéyovcL 
vA WA / n 
aipecly OVTM aTPEVW TH TAaTPeM OES, TICTEVWY Tact 
lal Ss \ / \ a ’ a 
TOUS KATA TOV VOMOY Kal Tots Ev Tois TrpOpHTaLs Yyeypap- 
L erin > VY, Bon Ce nekG ars 
pévols, ” €Xrrida €ywv eis TOV Oedv, iY Kat adTol odToL 
/ > / / 
mpocdéyovTat, avactacw pérrew Eceabat Sixalwv te 
\ ? / 1 > / \ > 
kat adicwov. “év todT@ Kal avTos aoKd ampbcKorrov 
! ” \ \ \ \ 
cuveldnow exe mpos Tov Dedv Kal Tovs dvOpadmous 
t 17 Sse \ t 
Svarravros. "bv érov S€ mrevdvov édenpoovyvas trot) 
> NG oy f- 
cov eis TO EOvos wou Tapeyevounv Kal mpoa popas, * éy 
e & / c , > an e al 9 \ v 
ais eupov pe nyviopevov év TH lep@, od peta byrou 
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IO\ \ ff \ \ > \ a n 
ovdé peta OopvBov, tives S€ amo ths "Aclas “lovsaior, 
19 \ ” TEN n a 
"oUs det él cod Tapetvat Kal KaTnyopely, el TL Eyotev 

Nee) 20 Sn Ne ie wy @ 
TMpos €é. ~~ AvVTOL OVTOL ElTTaTwaaY Ti EUpoY adiknua 
f \ na » 
OTAYTOS (Lov éTL TOD cuVEdpiov, ™ 1) Tepl pas TAavTNS 
a ® 9) of > By na € \ JA Nee, / 
govys ns éxéxpaka év avtois éoras bte Uept avacta- 
EWS VEKPAY eyo Kplvopwat oHpmEpoy Ed Dwar. 
22> 
AveBanreto 5é avtovs 6 PANE, axpiBéoTepor cidas 

\ \ lal ¢ a y ¢/ / € / 

Ta Tept THS Od0d, clas, “Orav Avaias 6 xidNJapxos 
A , x 5) Caan 23 t 
KkataBn, Siayvdconar ta Kal vas, * diataEdpevos 

nr n 
T® éxaTtovTapyyn THpEetaOar adtov eye TE aver Kal 

oF n a lal n 
pndéva Korvew Tov idiwvy avTod vrnpeTe avTo. 
24 \ \ ¢ , \ t € a & \ 

peeTa S€é nuepas Twas Tapayevopevos 6 BAAUE ody 
/- lal >? / \ v > / / 

ApovoiddAn 1H dla yuvaikl ovon “lovdaia pererépu- 

\ a Noy 3h bt an \ a ’ 

rato Tov Ilabrov, Kat Hxovcev avtov trepl THs ets Xpt- 

\ 5) a / 25 i2 Se 5) a \ 

atov Inooby tictews. Svadeyomévov S€ avtTod Trepl 
\ Se) ie a / 

Suxatoovyns Kal éyxpatelas Kal Tod Kpiwatos Tod péd- 
aA > / \ a 

RovTos EwpoBos yevopevos 60 PHALE arexpiOn, To viv 

\ / / 

éyov qropevou, Kaipoy Sé peTadaBov peTaKahécopat 

26 \ 5) / a , $ Oy IEA 
ae, “apa Kat édrmifov ote ypnuata doPncerat avT@ 
¢ \ n / TieioN 
vo Tov Ilavxov' 840 Kal TuKVOTEpoY avTOY peTaTrEeL- 

, 
Topevos WOmires avT@. ™ SueTias dé TANPwOELons EXaBev 
a Se 
duadoyov 6 BALE opxcov Pjotov’ Védwv TE xapiTa 
B c a Lb \ aA 
katabéc Oat Tots “lovdaious 6 PANE KaTédXw7re Tov Ilav- 
, 
Nov dedeuévov. 
a \ 3 / \ an 
25 ‘'@joros otv ériBds TH emapyla peta Tpeis 
’ \ / 2) 
npepas avéBn eis “lepoodd\upa ato Kaicapeias, * éve- 
A n \ € n A > 

pavicdy te avT@ of apyrepets Kal ot TpaToL Tov ‘lov- 

\ / SEIN QuneS 

dalwv Kata Tod IlavXov, Kal TapeKadovy avToy ° ai- 

? Cnty if P Ne 

ToUpevot YapW KAT avTOD, OTS peTaTremApNTaL avTOY 
an 5) A so 

els ‘lepovcadnp, evédpayv trovobytes avedety avTov Kata 

\ 586 4¢ \ 5 rapya 2 (0. _ fA) \ 
Tv odov, 46 pev ody Photos atrexpiOn Thpeic@ar Tov 


hee 
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rn \ A } > i 
Iladdov eis Katodpecav, éavtov dé péedrew €v Tayer 
> r fa} 5 e S ’ ¢ lal U 8 \ 
éxrropever Oat. ° OL ody év vpiv, nol, dvvaTol cuyKaTa- 

lal > \ U if 
Bavres, el Tu éotiv év TO avdpl aToTOV, KaTHYopElTwa ay 
AN 6 S / Ss ’ 5. a ey: ’ , 
avTod. tatpipas b& év avtois npépas ov metovs 
> \ x Uf \ > K t a > , 
OoKT® 1) O€ka, KaTaBas eis Katoaperay, TH émavptov 
nr + uk lal ? an 
kabioas érl Tov Brwatos éxéXevoev Tov ILatrNoy ayOy- 
>’ nan > 
vat. ' Tapayevowévov S& avTov TepieoTnoay avTov 
€ > n 
of amd ‘lepocodvpov KataBeBnxortes “lovdaior, moda 
2 
/ Id \ 
kal Bapéa aiti@pata Katapépovtes, a ovK toxvoy 
’ n a ,’ 
atrobeiEat, § tod LlavXovu arronoyoupévov OTe OUTeE ets TOV 
t a aT 5 / by 5) NT \ + > / y 
vopov Tav lovdaiwy ote eis TO lepov ovTE eis Kaicapa 

7 une A \ / nor 

Tt Npaptov. ° 6 Photos 5é OéXwy Tots ‘lovdatous yapev 
/ ’ \ lal Uy oe) 
ckatabécbar, amoxpilelts TO Lavrw cirrev, Oérevs ets 
SI / ’ \ > lal \ / n b > 
epooodupa davaBas éxet tepi tovTwy KpiOnvar éa 
> a, 10.3 Ne A > rn 
éuov; eitrev 5€ 6 IladXos, “Eri tod Bnyatos Kai- 
id / > fe na 
capos éoTas elt, ov we Set KplverOat. “lovdaious ovdév 
FOL, € \ \ / > [A 11 > \ 
NO“LKNKA, WS Kal GV KaddOY erriywooKes. “ EL pev 
5 > A \ oo» a 
ovv adiK® Kal a&iov Oavatou Téempaya TL, ov TapaLTod- 
\ > lal > ae 
pat TO atrodaveiy’ et Sé ovdéy eotw av obToL KaTnYyo- 
rn , > / / lal 
povaly pou, ovdels we SivaTat avtois yapicacbar' Kai- 
> a 19s 7 ¢ a 
capa eTiKahoupat. ToTe 0 Dijatos cvAXNAN CAS peTa 
nan B rL > Ma) K / 2 , SN 
Tov ovpBovrtov amexplOn, Kaicapa émixéxdAnoat, émt 
Kaloapa tropevon. 
ABC lal \ y rs 
Hyepor 6€ Siayevopévwv twodv ’Aypinmas 6 Ba- 
NN ‘ / / 
athevs Kat Bepvikn xatnvtnoay eis Katodpevay dora- 
1 \ a Tame \ 
capevot Tov Dhatov. ™ ws dé Wrelous nuépas dvétpLBov 
>’ lal ¢ n n lal > 
€xel, 0 PDijotos TO Bacidet avéOeTo Ta Kata Tov 
lal la > / b) \ 
Iladrov AEeyor, Avnp tis €ativ KATANENELLMEVOS VITO 

, / 15 \ e s 5) 

PyrrKos Séopwos, “wept ob yevouevou pov eis ‘lepoao- 
> / € > a \ e / 

dupa Eveparicay 01 apyxlepels Kal ol TpecBUTEpoe Tov 

C} / > / > ’ 

Jovdalwy, aitovmevow Kat avtod Katadikny. % ™pos 
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ods amexpiOny bre ovx got eos “Popaiows yapiter bai 
Twa avOpwTov mply 6 KaTnyopovpevos KaTa mpd- 
cwtrov éxou TOs KaTHYyOpous TOTOY TE aTTONoyias Aa Bor 
Tept TOD eyxAnpatos. “ cuveNOdvtav ody avtav evOabe 
avaBornyv pnoepiay woncdpevos, TH éENS Kabloas em) 
Tov Bnwatos éxédXevoa ayOjvar Tov avdpa’ * wept ob 
atabévres of KaTHYyopou ovdemiav aitiav epepov av éyad 
Umevoouy tovnpav, © Enrnuata Sé Twa Tepl THs ldias 
SeiawOalpovias eiyov mpos adtov Kal mept Tivos “Inaov 
teOvnKoTos, dv EpacKkey 6 IladXos Ev. ” amopovpevos 
dé éyo thy Tepl To’T@v EnTnow édeyov ef Bov’XouTo 
mopever bat cis ‘lepocodAupa Kaxed Kpiver Oat Trept Tov- 
tov. ™ tov dé Lavrov érixadecayévou typnOnvac 
avTov eis THY TOD YeBactod Siayvwow, éxéNevoa Ty- 
petoOat adtov Ews od avatréurrw avtov mpos Kaicapa. 
™’-Ayplraas b€ mpos Tov PHatov, “EBovAduny Kat av- 
tos Tod avOpadrrov axovoa.  Avpiov, pyoiv, adKovon 
avTov. 

8TH ovv éravptov éXOovTos Tov ’Aypiama Kal Tits 
Bepvixns peta ToAAHS havtacias, Kai eiceXOovTwy eis 
TO akpoatypioy civ TE xXLALapYoLs Kai avdpacw Tots 
kat éEoyny THS TOdEwS, Kal KENeVTaVTOS TOU PynaTov 
nxOn 6 Iladros. “Kai gnow 6 PHotos, ’Aypinira 
Bacired kal wavtes of cuptapovTes nuiy avdpes, Pew- 
peite TodTov mept ot Gray TO TAHOs Ta “lovdaiwy 
evéruxyov pou &v Te ‘lepocorAvpous Kal evOade, Bodytes 
pr) Setv avrov Shy pnkéte. * eyo d¢ katehaBouny pndev 
dEvov avrov Oavdtov meTpaxévat, avtovd dé TovTOV émi- 
karecapévov Tov YeBaorov expwa wéwrew. ~ wept 
ob dopanrks Te ypawat TH Kupio ovK EXw' O10 TpOR7/- 
yayov avrov ép buoy Kal pwadiata emt cov, Bacired 
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"Aypimma, oTws Tis dvaxploews yevouerns oXo Tt 
ypayrw’ ™ adoyov yap jot Soxel TEmTrovTa SéopLov 7) 
Kal Tas KaT avTOD aiTlas onmavat. 

26 *’Aypimmas Sé mpds tov Iabrov épn, ’Em- 
tpémetal cou mepl ceavtod réyew. OTe 0 IlavAos 
extelvas Thy YEelpa amedoyeito, * lepl wavtav dv éy- 
Karotpat vd “lovdaiwv, Baoihed Aypinmra, Hynwac 
éuavTov paxdpiov él cod pédMAw@v onpepov arrooyel- 
cba, *padiota yyeoTny ovTa cE TavTwY TOY KaTa 
Tovdalous €O6v te Kal Sntnwarav’ 810 Séopat pwaxpo- 
Ovpws axodoat pov. “Thy pev otv Biwoiy wou THY éK 
veoTNTOS THY aT apXAs yevonevny ev TH EOver mou €v 
te ‘lepocodvpors ioace mavTes of “lovdaios, ° mpoywe- 
oKovTés pe avobev, éav OéXwor papTupeEty, OTL KATA THY 
akpibestatny atpecw THs nuetépas Opnoxelias efnoa 
Papicaios. Kal viv ém édrids Tis els Tovs TaTépas 
HOV eTrayyerias yevomevns UTO TOD Oeod EoTHKA KpLVO- 
pevos, ‘eis tv TO Swdexaghurov nudy év éxteveia viKta 
kai pépav Aatpedov edie. KatavThoar’ rept As 
eXrridos éykarodpmar Ud “lovdatwy, Bactred. * ri dare- 
oTov Kpiverat Trap viv et 6 Beds vexpods éyelper; ° eyo 
ev ovy &doka guavTd Tpds TO bvopa Inco tov Natw- 
patov Sey modda évavtia mpad&ar 6 Kat éroinca év 
‘Tepocodvpows, Kal Trodrov’s Te THY dyiov éyod ev duda- 
Kais KaTéKNELca, Tv Tapa Tov apyLepéwy eEovclay 
AaBdy, avatpovpévov te adTav Katnveyxa Whdbov, “ Kal 
KATA TATAS TAS TUVAYwYAS TOANAKIS TYLOPOV avTOS 
nvaykavoy Bracdypeiv, twepicoas Te eupatydmevos av- 
Tots €diwxov ws Kat eis tas ew adres. © ev obs 
Topevopevos eis tiv Aapackov pet eEovclas Kal érri- 


TpoTns THS TOV apyiepéwr, “ nuépas péeons Kata Try 
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CQ\ 5 a b) ¢ 
oddv eidov, Bactrev, ovpavobey UTép THY NawTpdTHTA 
n ¢ / / a \\ 

Tov nAtov Teptdkauryay me Pas Kal Tos avy é€yuol 
f . 14 / / Conn 
Topevopevous’ “ TAaVTWY KATATETOVTMOY 1)MOV Els THY 
a ” \ / t a af 
yy yKovca pwviy éyoucay mpos pe TH “EBpaid. 

i / fd / 

Siar€éxTo, Yaovr Laovnr, ri pe SidKers; oKANPOV cot 
\ Z / 1 \ 5 5 ’ 
mpos Kévtpa Naxtifev. “eyo Sé cima, Tis ef, Kupte; 

¢ aS / 3) ’ / a \ 
O 6 KuUpios eimev, “Eyod eis “Inoots ov ad dudxers. 
16... N al 
ara avactnfi Kat otnOe ert tovs wodas cov’ eis 
A \ lj \ 
TovTO yop ePOny col, Tpoxerpicacbal oe VINpETHY Kal 
/ ® 3 e ; 
pedptupa wv Te cides av Te OPOncomal oo1, “ éEarpov- 
A a a a a 
plevos ae €k TOD aod Kal ex THY eOVAV, Els os eyo 
> lal ’ fal an 
aToatéA\Aw ae, * avoiEar obGarpovs avToy, TOU érru- 
aTpéyat dro oKxotous eis Pos Kal THS eEovolas Tov 
a aN, Ni , lal la) ’ \ ” € 
catava éri Tov Oeov, TOU NaBeEtv avTodvs adeow apmap- 
fal fol lal ¢ / / a > 
Tiov Kal KAHpov ev Tois HYLacpévols TiaTEL TH Els ewe. 
Lh n > 4; ’ tf > a 
°60ev, Bacined “Aypimma, ovK éyevounv ameilns TH 
5) / > ie toy 8 \ SO A en, 
ovpaviey omtacia,” adda Tois év Aapack@® Tpetov TE 
¢ a / x t lal > 
kal ‘lepocodtpous Tacav Te THY yapav THS “lovdaias 
\ aly 5) , a ct ea , 
Kal Tots €Oveoww amnyyedXNov peTavoely Kal eTLaTpépeLy 
lal / lj 
emt Tov Oeov, a&ia THs peTavolas epya Mpaccovtas. 
, lal Le n an 
* &yexa TovT@v pe “lovdaios cvANaBopmevoe ev TH lEepo 
‘ “ 
A / 22 2 / > 
ereipovto Swayeiploacbar. ™ emikoupias ovv TUYX@V 
lal an lel lal € / Ud 
THS amo TOU Oeod dypi THS Népas TaUvTHS EoTHKA pap- 
A \ t 2O\ ’ \ / & 
TUPOMEVOS [LLKP@ TE Kal [MEyadXw, ovdEv EKTOS NéYOV oY 
an / / iN 
Te of Tpopjtas éhadnoay pehrOvTwv yiverbar Kat 
o aA 28 >? \ ig 1a / b lal > ? , 
Moions, * ei maOnros 6 Xptords, e¢ wpwtos €E avacta- 
an A fal a \ 
cews vexpav pas wédrEL KaTayye\rAELV TO TE AAW Kal 
Tois €Oveowy. 
an n / ¢ A t 
4 Tadra 5€ avtov amroXoyoupévou 0 Piatos pmeyady 
A ~ , an - \ / r 
tT povyn pnow, Maivy Wadd’ Ta TodAd ce ypaypata 
25 ¢ \ an , / 
eis paviay mepitpérrer. “0 dé Iladdos, OU patvoyat, 
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an > we / \ / 
pnow, KpaTLOTE Diaote, ara anrnbecias Kal cwppocvyns 
> / SGu90 \ \ , 
pnwata amropbeyyouat. cree Tame a as Tepl TOVUTWY 
a \ Pe = 
6 Bacwrevs, Tpos Ov Kai Tappnotafomevos AKaXW* av 
> / SNe > ? 
Odverv yap avtov TL ToUT@Y ov TeiBopas ovdév" ov yap 
a 27 , a 
cori év yovia TeTpaypévoy ToOTO. “ muaTevEels, Bagthev 
a 5 , 28 © Q\ 
"Ayplrara, Tois mpodpytaus ; olda OTe muatevers. Oo € 
lal > > , V4 
’"Aypiamas mpos Tov Iladdov, Ev ordiyp pe melas 
al ¢ \ na ? / x “~ 
Xpictiavoy mroujoat. “oO dé Laddos, EvEatuny av To 
=~ , ’ / > A \ 
bed wal év ddiym Kal ev weyade Ov povoy GE AAG Kat 
/ t 
TAVTAS TOUS AKOVOVTAS LOU ONpeEepov yever Oat TOLOVTOUS 
n n n Uy 80 35 
Omrotos Kayo ell, TapeKxTos TOV Secpev TOUTwY, “ av- 
\ vi / \ iS 
éatn Te 6 Bacireds Kal 6 Hyenov H TE Bepvixn Kat ot 
a > t IN a 
cuyKxabnwevot avtots, “Kal avaywpnoartes ‘€Nadovy 
/ Dy r 
mpos GAAHOUS AE€yovTes STL Ovdev Oavatou 7 Secpav 
” / co” Q ® 32 A, / = A 
aEvov mpacce 6 avOpwtros ovTos. yplttas b€ TO 
> 
Pryotrw pn, ArorerAvabas edvvato 6 avOpwros ovTOS et 
pun) errekéxANTO Kaicapa. 
fal lal fal \ 
27 Os 8 éexplOn tod dromdey Ads els Tip 
p i 
"Iranlav, tapedisovy tov te Iladdov Kal twas érépous 
? 

, e / ee fe > / Uf SS 
Seapotas ExatovTa ovopatt Llovdiw ometpns SeBac- 
jee t s P? C 
A ! \ Ro SG a / a 
THs. * éntBavtes de TOlm AdpamuTTHv@ héAXNOVTE TEL 

’ , 

els Tous Kata tHv “Aciav Tomous, avyyOnuev, bvTos 
avy iy “Apiatapyou Makedovos Mecocarovinéws’ “ve 
Te éTépa KxatnyOnuev eis Yddva, Gi Neuen: Te O 
Sa 

lovAvos TO IlavaA@ XV PNTAMEVOS Sr reat cu ™mpos Tovs 
pirous mopevOévtu ériperelas tuxeiv. *KaxeiOev a CHENG 
Oévtes BENS 25 THY Kompov: dua TO Tovs avémous 
evar évavtious, °Td Te TéXayos TO KaTAa THY Kidixlay 
Kal BLO OURED duvaTrAevoaytes Kary NO a piey els Muppa 
Ts Avkias. ° kaxel yee) 6 ékaTovTdpyns moto 
“AreEavdpweov mréov eis THY Itadiav éveBiBacer % [Las 
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? ’ / > < n \ € nn 
els avo. 'éy ikxavais dé nwépats Bpadvtdoobvtes Kai 
f / \ N i, \ n n 
pores yevomevor Kata THY Kvidov, 1) mpoceavTos Las 
ON Pay: ¢ 
Tod avéwov, VrremAcVcapmev THY Kpntny cata Larpovny, 
BoE r aN eae: > L \ 
MONS TE Tapadeyomevols aUTNY HAOOmEV Els TOTOY TWA 
/ \ / Qa) \ 22) 
Kanovpevoy Kanrovs Aiypévas, @ éyyvds nv ods Aacata. 
ie an v 
*ikavod S€ ypovov Svayevouévov Kat dvTos On ért- 
aharots tov mrods Sia TO Kal THY vnoTelay HSH 
/ lal rn 
Tapernrviévar, mapynve. 6 Latros “)éyov avrois, 
Uy 7A If a 
"Avopes, Oewpe OTe peta UBpews Kal Todds Gyutas 
> / n / N lal / ’ \ Ny Lal 
ov povov Tov doptiov Kal TOU TAOLOV adAXA Kal TOY 
puyav nudy pérr\gev évecbar tov mrodv. "0 Oé 
ExaTovTapYNS TO KUBEpYNnTH Kal TO vavKhnp@ LadXov 
) a / ’ J. x 
émreiGeTo 2 Tots V0 IlavXov Aeyomévots. ™” avevOétov dé 
lal ¢ i 
TOU ALpLEVOS UTAPYOVTOS TPOS TAPAKELLATiaV, Ol TELOVES 
a4 \ b) lal » a x / 
€Oevto Bovany avayOjvat éxeiOev, clos SUvatvTo KaTay- 
> y Ud / fal / 
THoaVTES els Poivixa Trapayepacat, Nueva THS Kpyntys 
if \ \ a ¢ 
Brérrovta Kata NiBa Kal Kata wpov. 8 Sarom@vEevaavTos 
n / 
dé votou Sd€avtes THs TpoVévEws KEeKpaTHKEVaL, ApayTEs 
fo vA \ Ya 14 By > ‘ \ 
docov Tapedéyovto thy Kpnrny. ™“ wet ov odd oé 
»” x ’ an ” \ c &: 7 
éBarev Kat avTns avewos TupwviKds oO KaNovmevos 
5) , ang bd & n / \ \ 
€UPAKUANOY cuvapTacVEevTos O€ TOU THOloU Kal M7 
$ , ) r) an n> 2 > 86 3 ' éQ 
vvapévou avtopladpueiy TH avewm eTLOoVTES EhepomeBa. 
16 y $2 ¢ , D K ais > , 
vnoiov é TLVTOdpamovTes KaXovpevoy Kavda iayvaa- 
a , an 1 17 \ 
fev pwodus Trepixpatels yevéoOar THs oKadns, "iV 
. n ¢ , lal 
dpavtes Bonfelats éeypavto, vTofwvyuvTes TO Toiov 
N U / / 
poBovpevol Te pn Els THY GUPTLY ExTréeT WOW, KaATAYTES 
A 8 a \ L 
TO aKedos, ovTws éhépovTo. * opodpas dé Ye pwalopméevor 
n lal an \ n 19 \ a / Yet 
nov Th EEHS exBodnv érrovodyTO, ~ Kal TH TPiTN avTO- 
\ \ na / BA hrs) if be Wi 
YeLlpes THY TKEUIY TOU TAOioV Eppiav* ~ prTE dé NALOU 
¥3 ? \ / ¢ / 
pnte adotpav eripawovTay él TElovas Nuépas, yeEt- 
n / X a 
UdveS Te ovK ONlyou émLKELpévov, oLTOV TeEpLNnpEiTo 
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lal lal € n Q1 n ’ / 
érxrls raca tod cwlecOat npas. TOANNHS TE atTias 
\ ¢ n ) la ’ lal 
vmapyovons, ToTe oTabeis 0 Ilavros ev perm avTov 
ut / if \ 
elmev, "Eder pév, © avdpes, TrevdapynoavTas pot pn 
an lal é \ ivf 
avayecOar avo ths Kpnrns Kxepdjoai te thy bBpw 
\ a n € lal 
ravTnv Kal Thy Cnpiav. “Kal Ta voOV Tapaiwo vpmas 
lal \ n > / Yj ’ ie. lal 
evOupeiv’ atroBod) yap wuyns ovdeuia éorar €& vuov 
a le / / A \ 
mXjv TOU TAOLOV. ™ TapéoTN yap pot TAVTH TH VvuUKTL 
a A ® y 245 L 
Tov Oeod ov cipl eyo, © Kal NaTpe’w, ayyedos “éyor, 
A a n lal v 
M7) doBod, lative Kaicapt ce Set tapacthvat, Kat 
\ \ 
iOov Keyapiotai cot 6 Oeds TavTas TOvS TEOVTAS PETA 
a lal an a 
cod. ” d16 evOupeire, avdpes’ mictevwm yap TH Vem Tt 
‘ y ’ A 
ovTas éxtat Kal Ov TpoTroV AEeAaAHTAl pot. ~ Els VATOV 
lal lal an ‘2 
dé Tia det nuas éxtrecety. “ws S€ TEcoaperKaloeKaTy 
\E ey IE 8 / € n > tal -AS ‘a a 
vv& éyéveto Siadepopévayv nuav év TO pia, KaT 
A . ¢ € a / AY 
fécov THS VUKTOS UITEVOoUY OL VavTAaL TpoTayeW TLVa 
autos xopav. “Kal Boricavtes ebpov dpyuias eiKoct, 
\ be 8 , \ , / Kd 
Bpayv oe dwactnoavtes Kat Tad Borlcaytes evpov 
> \ a 
opyuids Sexarrévte’ ™ hoBovpevol te pntrov KaTa Tpaxels 
a I / 
TOTTOUS EXTrET@MED, EK TPYLYNS PiyaVTEs ayKUpas Téc- 
” ¢ / / a lal 
capas evyovTo nuépav yevécbar. “tev dé vavTav 
fyrovvtwv puyew €x Tov Trolov Kal yaXacdyT@V THY 
/ > \ a} / / ¢ > / 
cKapny els THY Gadacocav Tpopacer ws eK Tpapas 
> <7, 1 31 49 A a 
ayKupas fedAovTwy éxTeivew, ” citrev 0 Ilabdos TH éxa- 
, an 
TOVTAPYN Kal Tots oTpaTLOTaLs, Hay uy ovTOL pmelv@owy 
a / € lal fal . 
ev TO TAOLW, Upets cwOHvaL ov Sivacbe. » TOTE aTréxovav 
€ lal \ lal 
Ol OTpPAaTLOTAaL Ta TXOWIAa THS oKadNS Kal clacav avTiy 
) A 33 7 Seoeie v / 
EKTTEC ELV. aypt dé ob nuépa uedrev yiver Oat, Tape- 
1 ¢ a / a A 
karet 0 Ilatros &travtas petadaBeiv tpodis réyonr, 
/ / KS / lel 
Tecoapecxaidexatny onpepov nuépav mpoocdoxartes 
” A \ , 3 
dowto. SuaTeneire, unbev mpocrAaBouevor. ™“ 81d wapa- 
n ¢€ a a a lal n 
KaX® veas petaraPelv tpopys’ TovTO yap pos THs 
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e / / S / A ? \ \ Ld A \ 

vueTépas cwTnplas vidpxer ovdevds yap vudv Oplé 
>’ \ a a > a 385 7 \ lo) nt 
amo THs Kehadyns atroreirar. ~elmras S€ TadTa Kat 

\ ” ’ / fal A De: r 
AaBev aptov evyaplotncey TH Oe@ evoTL0v TavTwV 
\ / U £) 
Kat Kracas jpEato écOiew.  evOuuoe Sé yevopevor 
Ss ? \ lal » 

TAVTES Kal aVTOL TpoceXaBovTo TpoP>hs. ™ TpueOa Sé ai 
a ‘i > a / / € , 7 
Tacat uyat €v TO TAOLw StaKdciar EBdounKovTa EE. 

38 , A je 
Kopecbévtes 5€ Tpopis éxovdilov Td Trotov éxBadXo- 
\ A > \ 2 39 o Nee on 
fevot TOV aiTov eis THY Bardaccay. * bre Sé Huépa 
> / A , 
eyeveTo, THY nv ovK éemeyivwoKoy, KoNTOV S€ TVA 
/ ” > t ’ a > ‘¢ ’ / 
KaTEVOoUY EYOTA alyLanor, Els OV EBouNEVOVTO et SUVaLYTO 
en \ A 40 \ \ 5) , / y 
€€@oat TO Totov. KQL TAS AYKUPAS TrEpLeNOVTES ELMV 
eis THY Oadaccav, dwa avévtes Tas fevetnplas Tov 
mnoariov, Kal éTapavtTes TOV apTé“wva TH TVEovTH 
Kateiyov els TOV alyladov. “ mepirevovTes Sé Els TOTO 
/ SeeyZ \ a N € \ a 
OvOdracoov éTéxetiav THY vady, Kal 1 péev TP@pA 
> / a ’ / ¢ be iy x / ¢ \ 
Epelcaca euevey agadevTos, 7) O€ TpULVa eAXvVETO VTO 
n a \ GS S 
Ths Bias. “rev 5é oTpatiwta@yv Bound? éyéveTo iva Tous 
, / / r ae 
Seopotas amoktelvwow, py Tus exkohupByoas Stapvyyn 
a \ A 
© 6 bé éxatovtapyns Bovropevos Siacdcat Tov ado 
ee ’ \ a / ah , \ 
é€x@Avoey avTovs Tod BovAnmaTos, exéNEUTEY TE TOUS 
/ a ’ ! , \ \ 
Suvapévous KokupBav aroppiyavtas mpwrovs emt THY 
n Ee 44 \ \ \ \ \ nN / 
ynv é&évar, “Kat Tos ouTrods oS pév ETL caviaotr, 
ay lal A \ dA SF ah 
ods Oé él TLWwWY TOY ATO TOD TOLOV. Kal OUTWS éyEVETO 
tf an \ a 
mavTas StacwOHvar ert THY yA. 
/, / / v4 if SS 
98 * Kal dSiacwbévtes rote érréyvmpev OTL Meritn 7 
a lal 7 / a ) \ 
vnoos Kadeirat. “ol Te BapBapot Tapetyay ov THY Tv- 
a / Cue eC) \ \ 
yodoay piravOpariav nuiv’ Gxpavtes yap Tupay Tpoce- 
/ / ¢ lal 5. N ¢ AN \ 2 fa \ 
NaBovro Travtas nas dud Tov veTOV TOV efEeTTWOTA Kat 
\ A , , 
dua TO Wuyos. *avotpéravtos Sé tov Ilavdov dpvya- 
‘al / \ \ / ” > \ 
vov Te AROS Kal éribévtos él THY Tupay, éxiOva amo 
n an lal lal \ ? fal a 
THs Oéppns eEeAOodca Kabhrrev THS KElpos aVTOV. “ws 
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8é eiSov of BapBapoe Kpewapevov TO Onplov x THs xELpos 
avtobd, mpos GdXdnAous Edeyor, Havtws Povevs éorw 6 
dvOpwmos odT0s, ov Siacwbévra ex THs Baracans 1 SiKn 
fhv ov« elacev. °6 pév odv drotwakas TO Onpiov els TO 
mip émabev ovdev Kaxdv. “Sot b€ mporedoKwv avTov 
pedrew Tiumpacba 1) KaTatintew apve vexpov. emt 
mor S& al’tav tpocdoKovtwv Kal OewpovyTwy jundév 
aromov €is avTov yiwopmevov, petaBarropuevoe Edeyov 
avtov eivat Oedv. ‘év S€ Tots epi TOV TOTO éxetvov 
imnpyev Yopla TS TPATH THS vnoouv ovopate Lome, 
ds advadeEawevos nuas Tpels nuépas piroppovas é&évicer. 
Séyéveto S€ Tov tatépa tod IlomwXtov supetois Kal 
ducevTepio cuvexomevoyv KataKxeicOa, mpos dv o IladXNos 
cicedOav Kai mpocevEduevos, eriBels Tas yelpas avTo, 
lacato avTov. °TovTou Oé yevomévou Kal of Xovtrot ot ev 
Th vnow éxovtes acbevelas mpoonpyovto Kal éOepa- 
mevovTo, ot Kat Todas Timals étiunoavy nuds Kal 
avayomévo.s eré0evto Ta Tpos TAS YpEtas. 

“Mera 6€ tpeis uqvas dvyyOnpev ev Tolw Tapaxe- 
xXeyLaxote év Th vnow, “AdeEavdpwe, twapaonuw Avo- 
oxovpos. “Kal KatayOévtes eis Lupaxovoas érrepei- 
vamev nuépas Tpeis, b0ev mepredOovtes KaTHYTHTAamEV 
els “Pyyvov. Kal peta wiay npépav éruyevouévou vdtou 
SeuTepaios AAOopev evs ToTiXous, “od EUPOVTES aderhovs 
TapexdjOnuev Tap avtois éripetvar nucpas Etta’ Kar 
ovtas ets THY “Pounv nrOanev. “ KdKetOev of aderdot 
akovoaytes Ta Tept nudy HrAOaV eis aTavTnTW wiv 
aypt “Amiov ddpov Kai Tpidv taBepvadr, ods iSdv 6 
Hatnos evyapioticas TO Oed EhaBe Oapaos. “bre Se 
elon Oonev eis “Padunv, éretparn TO Lladro wévew Kal? 
éavTov avy TO hvrdooortt adTov oTpaTLOTn. 
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17> , \ ‘ el a 
Eryévero 6€ peta nyuépas tpeis cuyxarécacbau 
aN N 5p Anes / t 3 ' 
avtov Tos dvtas THv “lovdaiwy tpeTovs’ cuvEerOovTer 
'O\ ’ By, ’ ’ \ > / 
dé avtav ereyev mpos adtovs, Eyo, dvdpes aderpot, 
IQ\ > / A * lal Yj lal 
ovdéy évavtiov Tomaas TO AAG 7) Tis EOeot TOs Ta- 
/ 6 ’ ¢€ / 66 ’ \ an 
Tpw@oLs, déoptos EF “lepocod\Vpov TapEdoOny els TAs YEipas 
a Ge / 1820 > / , 2 / 
TOV “Paopaiwy, “ oftiwes avakpivavtés pe €BovdovTo 
) lal 8 \ Mk / ’ / i, € ‘ >? 
aToNvaat Oia TO pndepiav aitiay Oavdrov vrapyew €v 
> I oak! ese) tf be a > / >: / > 
éuot’ “ avtireyovtoy b€ Tov ‘lovdaiwy nvayxacOny ért- 
‘ 6 / > id na BA 4 
KahecacGa, Kaicapa, ovy os Tod eOvous jou Exwv TL 
n 20 Ug 
KaTnyopet. dud TavTnyv ovyv THY aitlay TapeKdreoa 
€ lal > lal \ lal “A ig \ a > / 
vpds idety Kal tpocdadhnoar’ evexev yap THs édibdos 
aA? \ \ ad , / Pt e \ 
Tod “lopanr THY advow TavTny Tepixear. “oi Sé 
\ 5 (7 lal n 
mpos avtov eitrav, ‘Hyuets ote ypaupata epi cov éde- 
,’ \ an ? / Ui lal 
EdpcOa aro THs ‘lovdaias, ote Tapayevomevds Tis TOV 
> lol ’ / DY > / / \ nr 
aderpav arynyyeirev 7) EXaANTEV TL TrEPL GOD ToVnpor. 
9 A \ She ots nN ae 
* aEvobpev 5€ Tapa cov aKovaat a Ppovets’ Tept pev 
e / \ Ls CS > \ 7 
yap THs aipécewms TaVTNS yYw@OTOY Hnuiv eoTiy OTL Trav- 
AS , 23 / Se SKA mC: > 
Tayov avTineyetat. ~ TaEapevot € AVTO npépav 7)AOov 
\ > \ > \ / / is > (0 r) 
mpos avtov eis THv Eeviay wreioves, ois éEeTiOeTo Sia- 
\ / lal a / 
peapTupopevos THv Bacireiav Tod Oeod, TeiOwy TE av- 
lal rn > / a) / on \ 
Tovs mept Tod ‘Inood amo Te Tod vowov Mwicéws Kai 
a A StaeN Nae ¢ , 24 \ ¢ \ 
TOV TpopynTeyv, ato Tpwl ews éotrépas. “Kai of pev 
> / lal / € 6e > f, 95 9 / 
érrelOovto Tols Neyopévors, of O€ Hriatovy. ” acvupewvor 
, > fal 
d€ OvTes Tpds AAAAOUS aTredVOVTO ELTOVTOS Tod IlavoU 
A fal a \ v / 
phua ev bte Karas TO veda To aytov édXadnoev Sia 
of an , \ \ / ¢ A 26 {7 
‘Hoaiov rob trpopyntou mpos Tovs TaTépas vay ~ Eeyor, 
/ \ \ \ n Ne Se apa 
TlopevOnte mpos tov Naoy TodTOV Kal eELToOD, Kon 
\ a \ / Me \ 
adxovaete Kal ov pn ouvynte, Kal BrétrovTes BreWeTE Kal 
? \ 9» A ee / 4) AY ¢ él lal Dr n , 
ov pur) WoyTe’ ™ éraxyvvOn yap 9 Kapoia TOD Naod TovTOV, 
\ lal Sioa / Vv \ \ ’ \ 
Kal toils wolv Bapéws nKovoav, Kal Tovs ofpOarpors 
> fal > / 2 / 16 lal ? fA) al \ 
avTav éxappvoav’ pntote idwaw Tois opOadpols Kal 
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tols @oly dxovcwow Kal TH Kapdia cvveow Kal ére- 
otpévoow, Kal idcopar avtos. ™yvwotdv oly értw 
vuiy OTL Tots EOverw aTETTadH TOUTO TO TwTHPLOY TOD 
Oeod' avtot Kab akovoovTat. 

°° Kvéwevvey O€ dvetiav OdXyv ev dim picOdpats, Kab 
dmedéxeTo TaVTAaS TOvsS ElaTropEevouevous TMpos avTor, 
“knpiccov tiv Bacirelav Tod Oeod Kal SidacKwv Ta 
mept Tod Kupiov “Incod Xpiotod peta Taons Tappynaias 
AKMNUTOS. 


NOTES. 


In the notices of various readings prefixed to each chapter it is not 
intended to give more than the most important variants, and to indicate 
the uncial authorities by which each is supported. Of versions the 
Vulgate alone is specially noticed. 


CHAPTER I. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 

Title. mpdges darootédwv adopted on the authority of B, and as 
describing the contents of the book better than any other. The book 
is not the Acts of the Apostles, but merely some acts of certain 
Apostles, which are related by the author, but intermixed with the 
acts of others who were not Apostles, wherever such additions seem 
needed to make the narrative clear. N gives mpdfes only, which 
appears too brief, sufficient for the purposes of quotation, but not for 
a complete title. ® has the subscription mpate:s arocréhwy. The longer 
forms bear marks of the reverent additions of a later date. 

1. 6’Inoots with NAE. The omission in other MSS. is probably 
due to the occurrence of o as the last letter of jpéaro. 

3. texoepdxovta is the spelling of SAB and other authorities. 

6. pétev with NABC. The shorter form was most likely the 
earlier, The same may be said too of Bdérovtes in verse 11. 

8. pov. The Text. recept. is the result of a conformity to the more 
common construction. 

10. écOyoect Aevkats. This is the reading of NABC. The Vulgate 
has ‘in vestibus albis.’ The Text. recept. has conformed to the 
ordinary expression, 

14. xal 7H denoe omitted with NABCDH. The Vulgate has only 
‘oratione.’ The insertion of the words is probably due to a marginal 
note taken from Phil, iy. 6. 

15. dSedpav with NABC. jabnrwy seems to have been introduced 
to avoid the occurrence of the same word in three consecutive verses. 
The Vulg. has ‘ fratrum,’ 
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16. ravryny omitted with SABC and Vulgate. 

17. é& for ovty with all the most ancient authorities. The Vulg. 
has ‘in.’ 

i9. ’AyxeA8apax with NA. The form, though not easy to be ac- 
counted for, has also much support from the versions. ’ 

23. BapoaBBdv with NABE. Ma6@lay with BD, following the 
analogy of Ma@@azos in 13, which is there the form given by N also. 
But the authorities are inconsistent about the latter name. 

25. témov for xAjpoy with ABCD. Tezt. recept. seems to have 
been a change made because réroy occurs again in the verse. The 
Vulq. has ‘locum,’ ® k\jpov. 

ad for é& with NABCD, 


Cu. I. 1—14 Linx connecrine tuis Book wits St Luxkn’s Gospen, 
DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE ASCENSION. 


1. mpartov. The use of rp&ros for the former of two things was 
not uncommon in later Greek. We have examples, Matth. xxi. 28; 
1 Cor. xiv. 30; Heb. viii. 7; ix. 15; Rev. xxi. 1. We use first in the 
same way in English, and Cicero (de Inventione) in his second book 
(chap. iii.) calls the former book primus liber. The work here intended 
by it is the Gospel according to St Luke, also addressed to Theophilus. 

TOV pev Tme@Tov Adyov. The clause which should have answered to 
this and been of the form rofroy 6é roy devrepov x.7.X. 18 omitted. 
The writer is carried on by the subject to speak of Christ’s appear- 
ances and leaves the structure of his sentence incomplete. 

Aéyos is used in a similar way by Xenophon (Anab. ii. 1) in speak- 
ing of one ‘book’ of his history. 

érovnodpnv, I made. The time is indefinite and we have no 
warrant in the text for that closer union of the two books, in point of 
date, which is made by the rendering of the A.V. 


@cdire. Nothing is known of the person go called, except that 
from the adjective xpdticros applied to him in Luke i. 3 he seems to 
have held some official position. Cf. Acts xxiii. 26; xxiv. 3; xxvi. 25. 
Some have however thought that had the title been an official one it 
would not have been omitted in this verse. The word is used without 
any official sense; cf. Josephus Ant. vi.6,8; where the Midianitish women 
speak to the Israelites as 6 xpdricro veavdv. But its employment 
elsewhere in the Acts favours the acceptance of it asa title. Josephus 
uses the word as a title in addressing Epaphroditus, to whom he 
dedicates the account of his life (Vit. Joseph. ad fidem). The sugges- 
tion, that edpuros, =‘ lover of God,’ is a name adopted by the author to 
indicate any believer, is improbable. Such personification is unlike 
the rest of Scripture and is not supported by evidence. 


dy. The relative, instead of standing as required by the governing 
verbs (roely and éiddoxewv) in the accusative is attracted into the 
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case of the preceding demonstrative. This grammatical peculiarity 
4s very common. Cf, Acts iii. 21, 25, vii. 17; &c. 


Hpgaro. This is an emphatic word. The writer regards the Gospel 
as a record of work which Jesus began, and committed to others to be 
carried forward; and this later book is to be a history of the beginning 
of Christian congregations in various places, and after such a begin- 
ning has been made at Rome, then the metropolis of the civilized 
world, his proposed labour is brought to a close. 

The Gospel was the record of Christ’s work on earth, the Acts of 
His work from heaven. Hence the force of ‘began’ as applied to the 
former. His work was continued by the various ‘beginnings’ recorded 
in the Acts. 

movetv te Ka), SibaoKev. So in St Luke (xxiv. 19) the disciples call 
Jesus ‘a prophet mighty in deed and in word.’ The acts and the life 
spake first and then the voice. 


2. dxpt As Npépas. An instance of the incorporation of the ante- 
cedent into the relative clause, where it must take the case of the 
relative. Cf. Matth. vii. 2, év @ uérpw merpetre=év 7G pérpw, év @ 
MeTpetre. 

8d mvetpatos dylov. The preposition indicates the operation of 
that power of the Holy Spirit with which Jesus was filled after His 
baptism (Luke iv. 1). Chrysostom speaks of Christ’s communication 
to the Twelve thus: mvevpwarixa mpos atrovs elruv pnuata ovdev avOpd- 
mov. Along with the charges which Jesus gave to His disciples there 
was bestowed on them too a gift of the Holy Ghost (John xx. 22), 
which at Pentecost was to be poured out in rich abundance, so that 
‘filled with the Holy Ghost’ becomes a frequent phrase in the Acts 
to describe the divine endowment of the first evangelists. (Cf. Acts 
li. 4, iv. 8, 31, vi. 3, 5, vii. 53, xi. 24, xiii. 9.) 

3. petd TO wabety adtév, after He had suffered. The death is 
included with the other forms of the passion. 

év woAdots Tekpyplors. This use of év for expressing the means by 
which anything is done, is from a translation of the Hebrew 2 =in. 
Thus the LXX. have (Hecles. ix. 15) kat diacdoy adros rv rodw ev TH 
copla avrov. 

A rexunpiov is such an evidence as to remoye all doubt. It is ex- 
plained by Hesychius as onuetov adnOés. See also Aristot. Rhet. i. 2. 
So 3 Mace. iii. 24, cal rexunpiors Kad@s merecuévor. The proofs which 
Christ gave of His true resurrection were His speaking, walking and 
eating with His disciples on several occasions after His resurrection, 
and giving to Thomas and the rest the clearest demonstration that He 
was with them in the same real body as before His death (Luke xxiv. 
39, 48; John xx. 27; xxi. 13). As the verity of the Resurrection 
would be the basis of all the Apostolic teaching, it was necessary for 
the Twelve who were to’ be His witnesses to have every doubt re- 
moved. 

8’ apepdv. The preposition intimates that the appearances of 
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Jesus to His disciples happened from time to time during the forty 
days, a force which is scarcely to be gathered from A.V. So Chry- 
sostom who remarks ov« elrev reccepdkovra juépas dANG OV nuepov 
Teccepaxovra, eplatato yap Kal apimraro maw. 

The period of forty days is only mentioned here, and it has been 
alleged as a discrepancy between St Luke’s Gospel and the Acts that 
the former (Luke xxiv.) represents the Ascension as taking place on 
the same day as the Resurrection. It needs very little examination to 
disperse such an idea. The two disciples there mentioned (verse 13) 
were at Emmaus ‘towards evening’ on the day of the Resurrection. 
They came that night to Jerusalem and told what they had seen, But 
after this has been stated, the chapter is broken up at v. 36 (which a 
comparison with John (xx. 26—28) shews to be an account of what 
took place eight days after the Resurrection), and again at vv. 44 and 
50, into three distinct sections, with no necessary marks of time to 
connect them. And in the midst of the whole we are told that Christ 
opened the minds of His disciples that they should understand the 
Scriptures. No reasonable person can suppose that all this was done 
in one day. Beside which the objectors prove too much, for according 
to their reasoning the Ascension must have taken place at night, after 
the two disciples had returned from Emmaus to Jerusalem. 


émrtavopevos. Arare word, It is used Tobit xii. 19 by the angel 
Raphael, wrdcas tas nuépas wrravéuny vuty, and in the LXX. of 1 Kings 
vill. 8 about the staves on which the ark was carried, and which when 
it rested in the Most Holy place were not seen outside. 


Bactd. Tod God. The more frequently used phrase is Baud. Tov 
ovpaywv. Here the meaning is, the new society which was to be 
founded in Christ’s name, and in which all members were to be His 
soldiers and servants and to bear His name. On the nature of the 
intercourse between Christ and His disciples during this period, see 
John xx. 21; Matth. xxviii, 20; Mark xvi. 15, 16; Luke xxiv. 45, 
They received their solemn commission, and were made to understand 
the Scriptures, and also were comforted by the promise of the Lord’s 
constant presence to aid them in their great work, 


4. cvvadi{dpevos, This word is not found elsewhere in N. T., and in 
only one doubtful instance (Ps. exl. 5) in the LXX., but is frequent in ~ 
Herodotus, and several times found in Xenophon. Connected with 
adjs=close gathered together, its sense is ‘being gathered in com- 
pany,’ and adro?s is to be supplied in thought. The Vulgate renders 
by.‘convescens’= eating together, as if the word were derived from ays, 
salt. This sense was put on the word by some of the Greek Fathers, 
Chrysostom expounding it by tpaméfns cowwvar. 

erayy. TOU matpdés. That promise which God had made of old time 
through His prophet (Joel iii. 1—5) concerning the outpouring of His 
Spirit, which Jesus knew was shortly to be fulfilled, This promise is 
alluded to, Luke xxiy. 49, and is found in St John (xiv. 16, 26, xy. 
26), ‘The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, shall teach you all 


things’; ‘He shall testify of Me,’ This was to be their special prepa- 
ration for their future work. 
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qv AKotvoaré pov. Here the language passes from the oblique to 
the direct form of narrative, as is not uncommon in Greek. Cf. Acts 
xxiii. 22 where a similar change occurs. See also Tobit viii. 21, kai 
eirev adr ‘Paryoun\...\aBovra TO urou Tov VrapxovTw avTod mopever Oa 
[ue0’ Vryelas mpos Tov marépa, Kal Ta Nowra Srav amoOdvw Kal % yuvy jov. 
pov. Vulg. ‘per os meum.’ 


5. The variation in construction after Bamrrigew, first the dative 
Udare without a preposition and then with éy, is probably due to the 
difference of sense between baptism with water and with the Spirit. 
But Barrifew év dare is found (John i. 31) where there is no contrast 
between sacramental and spiritual baptism. 

6. ei. This conjunction, at first used after some verb on which it 
was dependent, at last came to be employed in questions of an inde- 
pendent form. We may suppose that originally some such expression 
as ‘Tell us’ was understood before the ‘if,’ but in translating this 
sentence the Vulgate merely gives ‘Domine, si restitues’...and the 
Latin si in Jerome’s time had become a particle of direct interrogation. 
For other examples of e/ thus used cf. Acts xix, 2, xxi. 37, xxii. 25, 


Bacirclay. Though they were being taught the nature of the king- 
dom of God, yet their minds were even still far from open, and ran on 
the thought of a temporal kingdom over Israel to be established by 
Jesus. The change from the spirit which dictated the question in 
this verse, to that in which St Peter (Acts ii. 88, 39) preached repent- 
ance and forgiveness to all whom the Lord should call, is one of the 
greatest evidences of the miracle of Pentecost. Such changes are only 
wrought from above. 


7. ovx tpov éorly, it does not belong to you, it is not your busi- 
ness. This sense of the genitive, implying property or propriety, is 
not uncommon in classical Greek. During the tutelage, as it may be 
called, of His disciples, Jesus constantly avoided giving a direct answer 
to the inquiries which they addressed to Him. He checked in this 
way their tendency to speculate on the future and drew their minds to 
their duty in the present. Cf. John xxi. 21, 22. Of this conduct 
Chrysostom writes : dudacxddou ydp Tobré éort, wn & Botherae 6 wabnrns 
GAN d cupdéper uabely, diddoKev, 

Katpovs. Vulg. ‘momenta.’ This word differs from xpévos in being 
restricted to some well-defined point of time, while ypéves embraces a 
more extended period. Cf, LXX. Neh. x. 34, where the wood for the 
altar is to be brought els kaipods dd xpivwr éviavrov Kat’ éviauTov,=at 
fixed points of time chosen out of larger periods, year by year, The 
A.V. has ‘at times appointed year by year.’ Cf. also for the idea of 
the words LXX. 2 Sam. xx. 5, kal éxpdvyoev dd Tod Katpod ov erdgaro 
air@, ‘he tarried longer than the set time which he had appointed 
him’ (A.V.). The two nouns are found in conjunction LXX. Dan. ii. 
21, vii. 12. Also in 1 Thess. v. 1. 

ekovola = authority, absolute disposal. ‘Which the Father appointed 
by His own authority.’ It is not the same word as that in the next 
verse, d’vapuis, though the A. V. renders both by ‘power.’ 


6—2 
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8. Sivapw. The Vulgate renders ‘virtutem,’ and makes it govern 
the words in the genitive which immediately follow, ‘Ye shail 
receive the influence of the Holy Spirit which shall come upon you.’ 
It is better, with A.V., to render the genitive as genitive absolute, 
because of the participle included in the expression. ‘The phrases 
SUvapus TOO wvevuaros and 6, mvetuaros dylov do occur (Lk. iv. 14; Rom. 
xv. 13, 19), but not constructed as in this verse. The effect of this 
gift was to be something different from the profitless speculations to 
which they had just desired an answer, even ‘a mouth and wisdom 
which their adversaries could neither gainsay nor resist’ (Lk. xxi. 15). 


‘TepovoeaArjp k.r.A. The order here appointed for the preaching of 
the Gospel was exactly observed. At Jerusalem (Acts ii,—vii.), Judxa 
and Samaria (Acts viii. 1), and after the conversion of Saul, in all 
parts of Asia, Greece, and last of all at Kome. 


€ws éoxdrov THs yas. The precise expression occurs several times 
in the LXX. of Isaiah (alviii. 20, xlix. 6, lxii. 11). See also Acts 
xiii. 47. 

9. Brerdévtov avrav. The Ascension took place while the Eleven 
beheld, for they were to be witnesses of that event to the world as well 
as of the life, death, and resurrection. That the Eleven alone saw 
Christ go into heaven is told us, Mark xvi. 14. In the Gospel (Luke 


xxiv. 51), we are told that Christ was parted from them ‘while He 
blessed them.’ 


10. mopevopévov avtot, as He went. The ‘up’ of A.V. is not re- 
presented in the Gk. 


kal i800. The xal with the apodosis after expressions signifying 
time is very common in N.T. Greek and is to be classed with those 
where a similar untranslatable cal follows éyévero dé and like expres- 
sions. See Winer-Moulton, p. 756 n. 


év éo OHoeot AevKais. The plural rendering given by the Vulgate is 
strong evidence in favour of the reading of the older MSS., for the 
unusual Greek is not likely to have been put into the place of the more 
usual form. The two persons are called men, but were evidently 
angels. So one of the two angels which Mary saw in the sepulchre 
after the Resurrection is called (Mark xyi. 5), a young man, clothed in 
a long white garment. The Jews use the expression ‘clad in white 
garments’ in describing angelic or divine messengers. Cf, Luke xxiy, 
4; Acts x. 30, xi. 13. 


11. TadtAator. We know that most of the Twelve were called 
in Galilee, and it is very probable that they were all from the same 
district, as they would be called at the earliest portion of Christ's 
ministerial life, which was begun among His countrymen in the north, 
Below (v. 22) Peter speaks of the new disciple to fill the place of Judas 
as one who must be fit to be a witness from the time when John was 
baptizing; so the Twelve must themselves have been companions of 
Jesus from thatearly period. Men of Galilee were easily known by their 
peculiar dialect, Thus when Peter is accused (Matth. xxvi. 73) of 
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being a follower of Jesus, it is said to him, ‘Surely thou art one of 
them, for thy speech bewrayeth thee,’ a remark which shews plainly 
that Christ’s immediate followers and friends were known as 
Galileans. 


otras éhetoerar, These words explain the statement which occurs 
in the abridged account of the Ascension given by St Luke in the 
Gospel (xxiv. 52), ‘They returned to Jerusalem with great joy.’ They 
had been supernaturally assured that He would return to them. 


év tpé7ov. The manner in which an action is performed is often 
expressed both in classical and Hellenistic Greek by the simple 
accusative; cf. Jude 7, rdv duovov rovros Tpbtrov éxropyevcacar. When a 
relative and antecedent are to be used in this way, the antecedent is 
transferred not unfrequently, as here, into the relative clause. See 
Matth. xxill. 37, 6» rpémov dps émicvvdyea ta vooola. Also LXX, 
Ezek. xlii. 7; 2 Mace. xv. 40. 


12. tov kadovpévov, as well as the subsequent indication of the 
locality of mountain, shew us that he for whom the Acts was written 
was a stranger to these places. 


’Edatadvos. Here ’E\ady is given as the designation by which the 
mountain was known. Its name was = Olivetum. 

éyyvs “Iepoveadip, near unto Jerusalem. The A.V. omits to 
translate the preposition. The mount of Olives is on the east of 
Jerusalem, between that city and Bethany. 

caBBdrov 68dy. The journey which a Jew was allowed to take on 
the sabbath. This was put at two thousand yards or cubits (Heb. 
ammoth), and the Rabbis had arrived at the measure by a calculation 
based on their exposition of Exod. xvi. 29, ‘Abide ye every man in 
his place.’ Here the Hebrew word is takhtav, and this the Talmud 
(Erubin 51 a) explains to mean the four yards (which is the space 
allowed for downsitting and uprising), but in the same verse it 
says, ‘Let no man go out of his place,’ and here the word is makom, 
and this means two thousand yards. For makom is in another passage 
explained by nisah=flight, and nisah is explained by gebul=border, 
and gebul is explained elsewhere by khuts=extremity, and in one 
place khuts=two thousand yards. For it is written (Numb. xxxv. 5) 
‘And ye shall measure from the extremity of the city on the east side 
two thousand yards.’ 

So taking khuts as defined in the last passage, they made an 
equation khuts=gebul=nisah=makom, and made makom in Exod. 
xvi. 29 also equal to two thousand yards. The Scriptural passages on 
which the above reasoning is based are (1) Exod. xxi, 13 ‘TI will appoint 
thee a place (makom) whither he shall flee’ (yanus), and from the verb 
yanus the noun nisah is formed. (2) Numb. xxxv. 26 ‘But if the 
slayer shall at any time come without the border (gebul) of the city of 
his refuge whither he is fled,’ a passage which connects gebul and 
nisah, (3) Numb. xxxy. 27 ‘If the avenger of blood shall find him 
without (mikhuts) the border of the city of his refuge,’ where gebul is 
brought into connexion with khuts. 
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13. eordOov, they were come in, ie. entered into Jerusalem, 
coming from the open country where the Ascension had taken place. 


eis 7d Srepdov, into the upper room. The occurrence of the article 
is probably because the room was the same which had been used 
before for the Last Supper (Mark xiv. 15; Luke xxii. 12). The noun is 
not the same here as in those passages, but it seems most probable 
that the disciples, strangers in Jerusalem, when they had shortly 
before found one such room which could be obtained, would hardly 
seek after another. The passover chamber moreover would be hallowed 
to them by what happened at the Last Supper. In the next clause 
xarauévorvres seems to imply that the Twelve had taken possession of 
the room while awaiting the fulfilment of the promise which Jesus had 
made to them. 

The names of the Eleven are probably here recited again, though 
they had been given to Theophilus in the Gospel, that it might be on 
record, that though all of them at the arrest and trial forsook their 
Master, this was done by all but Judas only through fleshly weakness 
not through defection of heart. It may also be that their names are 
here given at the outset of the Acts, that it may be intimated thus, 
that though the separate works of each man will not be chronicled in 
these fragmentary ‘ Acts of Apostles,’ yet all alike took their part in 
the labour which their Master had appointed for them. 


*TdxwBos ’Ardatov... IovSas "IaxéBov. The A.V. renders these two 
identical constructions in different ways, making James the son of 
Alpheus, but Judas the brother of James. There is authority to 
be found for both renderings, though many more instances occur 
where the ellipse is the word son, than where it is brother. Judas is 
made to be the brother of James here, because in Jude 1 that Judas 
calls himself brother of James. But we cannot be sure that they were 
the same person, and in the list of the Twelve it is hardly conceivable 
that two different words were meant to be supplied with names which 
stand in close juxtaposition. It is better therefore to render Judas 


the son of James, for which insertion we have more abundant 
authority. 


Zlpov 6 Zyroriys. Zndwrijs is a Greek rendering of the Hebrew word 
which is represented by Kavavirns (Matth. x. 4; Mark iii. 18). That 
word signifies one who is very zealous for his opinions or his party, 
and was applied in our Lord’s time to those Jews who were specially 
strict in their observance of the Mosaic ritual. 


14. Ti mpooevxy. It would seem from the article here as if already 
some religious service had taken definite form among the disciples. 
This is almost implied too in the fact of their continuance therein 
with one accord, a description hardly consistent with mere individual 
supplication. The disciples had long before made the request ‘Lord, 
teach us to pray’ (Luke xi. 1), and during the three years of association 
with Jesus, the form given them as an example may very well have 
grown into the proportions suited for general worship, 


abv yovatt(y, best rendered ‘with certain women.’ There is nothing 
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to define them, but from the first, women played a helpful part in 
Christian offices. 


Tq pytpl. It is noteworthy how from first to last the Gospel history 
shews our Lord acknowledging a human mother, and so causing her 
to be cared for by His friends, but from the dawn of consciousness at 
twelve years old never speaking but of a Father in heaven. The 
blessed Virgin would naturally remain with St John, to whose care she 
had been confided by Jesus at the Crucifixion (John xix. 27). This is 
the last mention of the Virgin, and thus Scripture leaves her on her 
knees. She is mentioned apart from the other women as_ having 
a deeper interest in all that concerned Jesus than the rest could have. 


adeddots. See Matth. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3. The brethren of our 
Lord are there named James, Joses (or Joseph), Simon and Judas. 
Being mentioned here as persons distinct from the Eleven, we may 
fairly conclude that James, the son of Alpheus, and James, the Lord’s 
brother, were different persons. 

A change has come over these ‘brethren’ since the last mention of 
them (John vii. 5), There we are told that they did not believe on 
Jesus. 


15—26. Execrion or aN APOSTLE TO FILL THE PLACE OF JUDAS 
IscaRior. 


15. pépars. The days which intervened between the Ascension 
and Pentecost. ] 


Ilérpos. As in the Gospels, so here, Peter is always the moving 
spirit and speaker among the Apostles, till he drops out of the history 
and gives place to St Paul. 
jv tek.T.A. This sentence is not well rendered in A.V. Better 
‘and there was a crowd of persons [names] gathered together, about a 
hundred and twenty.’ On this use of édvowara=persons, ¢f. Rev. ill, 
4, ‘Thou hast a few names even in Sardis, which have not defiled 
their garments.’ 


16. dv8pes a8eApol. This form of beginning an address is com- 
mon throughout the Acts (cf. i. 11, ii. 14, 22, 29, ii. 12, &.), and an 
objection has been raised against this uniformity. But we cannot but 
suppose, that St Luke after collecting the speeches which were report- 
ed to him, cast them into a form fitted for insertion in his narrative. 
This is only what a writer of history must do, Some introductory 
words were necessary at the commencement of the speeches, and it is 
probable that the uniformity found in these places is due to him and 
not to those whose words he reports and supplies with the links need- 
ful to attach them to his narrative. 

ypady. A constant word for Old Testament Scripture (cf. John vii. 
38, x. 35; Acts viii. 32, &c.), and often used in the plural in the same 
sense (Matth. xxi, 42, xxii. 9, &.). 

iv mpoetrev. The quotations made below are from Pss. lxix. 25 and 
cix. 8, and these the minds of the disciples, being opened, comprehend 
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may be applied to the case of Judas, whose treachery more than fulfils 
all the description of the Psalmist. The words which describe the 
traitor-friend suit completely the conduct of Judas, but we are not on 
that account to suppose that they had not a first fulfilment in the 
life-history of him who wrote these Psalms, and the otherwise fierce 
character of the imprecations they contain finds its best justification 
when we learn how they are to be applied. While the Psalmist spake 
of himself and of his own circumstances, the Holy Ghost was speaking 
through him of what should happen to “the son of David.” 


17. éy xpiv. This preposition is supported by the ‘in nobis’ of the 
Vulgate, and seems to give, more than is done by the ovv of the Teat. 
recept. the sense that though Judas was counted in the Twelve, he 
was not truly of them. 


tov KAfjpov. The article is best rendered by the possessive pronoun 
‘his part.’ 


18. pivodty. These particles at the opening of the verse shew that 
there is a break in the continuity of the narrative and that what fol- 
lows, in verses 18 and 19, must be taken for a parenthesis. For 
examples of such use of pév ovy ef. Acts v. 41, xiii. 4, xvii. 30, xxill. 
QOEKVIN Os 


ektyoato, acquired. The word may be used not only of him who 
gets something for himself, but of one who is the cause of its being 
gotten by another. The field was bought by the chief priests (Matth. 
xxvii. 5— 8), but it was the return of the money by Judas, and the 
difficulty of disposing of it in any other way, which brought about the 
purchase of the field. 


ék piobov THs dSiklas. This expression is found only here and in 
2 Pet. ii. 13, 15. It seems therefore to be a Petrine phrase. The 
varied English of the A.V, in these places effectually obscures the 
evidence of this. Though these verses are in the form of a paren- 
thesis, St Luke most probably gathered the facts which they contain 
from St Peter himself, or he would not thus have inserted them within 
the compass of that Apostle’s address. 


Tpyvys yevopevos. Of course this occurred after he had hanged 
himself, as is recorded by St Matthew (xxvii. 5). If the cord used by 
Judas broke with his weight, it is easy to understand how all that is 
related took place. The ground, to be suitable for an Hastern burial- 
place must needs be rocky and cavernous. St Matthew intimates 
that it was a clay-pit which had probably been long before dug out 
for making pottery. When the body suspended over such a place fell 
down on the hard bottom, a result would ensue like that described 


pee xxy. 12, and which might well be described by the language in 
the text. 


&dkynoev (from Adoxw). The word indicates that the occurrence was 
attended by a loud sound, There is a passage in the apocryphal Acta 
Thome § 33 which illustrates the language of this verse, and where 
this rare verb occurs. 06 dpakwy puondels hdxnoe Kal dméBave Kal ése- 
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xv0n 0 los avrod Kal % x07. The dragon burst asunder by reason of 
the poison which he had been compelled by the Apostle to suck back 
out of the body of a young man whom he had slain and whom the 
Apostle raised to life. The apocryphal story then goes on to tell 
how a chasm opened, so that the dragon was swallowed into the 
earth, while the Apostle, after commanding the hollow to be filled 
up, and houses to be built over it, adds, iva otknows yévnrac Tots éévors, 
that it may be a dwelling-place for the strangers. Cf. Matt. xxvii. 7. 


19. Kal yvwordy éyévero, and it became known. And hence the 
name of ‘the Potter’s Field’ was by general consent changed to ‘the 
Ficld of Blood.’ The entire story, as St Luke tells it, must have been 
what in later days became widely known, for there is nothing of it in 
St Matthew’s narrative, which only mentions the purchase to account 
for the change of name. 


Tq t8(q Siadéktw. i.e. in the Aramaic speech, which was the lan- 
guage of the dwellers in Jerusalem. The giving of this name must 
have taken place some time after the Day of Pentecost. So that St 
Luke is explaining parenthetically something in which evidence still 
remained, in the name, to bear witness to the terrible fate of Judas, 
and to the impression which it produced throughout all Jerusalem. 

*"AxedSapdx. This orthography, which has most authority, is not 
easy to explain. The Aramaic form would be Ni24 Spn, and for this 
we should expect an aspirate at the beginning of the word, and itis so 
represented in some authorities, as in Vulg., which gives ‘ Haceldama.’ 
When the word was made to commence with a, the principle of com- 
pensation for the lost aspirate may have converted Hacel into’ Axed (cf. 
for the converse of this éyw, future ¢w), and the final y may be due 
to a desire to represent in some way the final 8 of the Aramaic, which 
together with the preceding vowel-point might be deemed incompletely 
represented by a only. 


20. yevnPrytw, let it become (or be made) desolate. The Vulgate 
gives ‘fiat commoratio eorwm deserta,’ quoting exactly from Ps. lxix., 
where the pronoun is plural. But there is no authority for reading 
avray instead of airof, and the singular is needed in this application 
of the verse to Judas. The further application of the prophecies to 
the Jewish nation, and their fulfilment in that case too, came at a 
later date, but were as terrible as the fulfilment upon Judas. 


émurkomry. An office involving oversight of others. In A. V. 
‘bishoprick,’ and so in all previous versions except the Geneva, 
which has ‘charge.’ But ‘office’ which is the word used in Ps. cix. 8 
is better. , 

It is this second prophecy which makes a new election necessary. 
Judas has perished, but the work must have another overseer and not 
be hindered by the sin of the traitor. 

The former of these quotations stands in the LXX. (Ps. Ixviii., Heb. 
lxix. 26) thus yevnOjrw 7 éraudts abray Npnuwpern Kal év Tols oKnve- 
pacw avrov wy torw 6 Karoixov, These variations are of interest 
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as shewing the freedom with which the text was handled in quota- 
tion. 


21. é& mavtl xpévw. It seems then that Justus and Matthias 
had been companions of Jesus from a very early period, as no doubt 
were several others; for the Twelve were chosen out of a greater 
number, and the sending of the Seventy shews us that Jesus em- 
ployed many more agents, and had many more who were ready to 
be employed, than the Twelve selected to be His closest com- 
panions. 


clon Sev kal e€AOev. These verbs are used in connexion more 
than once in the LXX. (ef. Deut. xxxi. 2; Josh. xiv. 11; 1 Sam. xviii. 
13), but in those passages (though the third sentenee about David is 
not so manifestly like the other two) the reference is to some leader- 
ship in war or otherwise. Here the sentence seems to mean 20 more 
than ‘ passed His life’ (cf. Acts ix. 28), unless the leadership of Jesus 
is to be understood in the preposition é¢ =over, which immediately 
follows. On the expression cf. Chrysostom’s words: delkvvow adrovs 
TWYWKYKOTAS AUT OVX awas Ws wadnTas TapdvTas. 


22. adptdpevos. For it could not be long after His baptism that 
Jesus began to gather followers around Him, and some of these had 
been beforetime disciples of John, had perhaps been witnesses of the 
baptism of Jesus, and certainly had heard the frequent testimony borne 
to Him by the Baptist. 


js. This is perhaps not to be regarded as an attraction of the 
relative like that in verse 1, for the genitive of the time when is 
common in Greek, and this may be taken as an example of it. Cf. 
LXX, Levit. xxiii. 15, aw6 77s quépas 7s dv rpocevéykynte Td dpdyua. So too 
Deut, iv. 32; Baruchi. 19. The form dé rhs juépas 7 x.7.d. occurs 
Numb. xy. 21; Josh. ix. 12, &c. ; 


THs avarrdscews. This, as the central point of the Christian faith 
must be attested, and they would be the most cogent witnesses thereto 
who had known most of Jesus before His crucifixion. Cf. the language 
of Chrysostom on this as the chief subject of the Acts: kat yap TovTo 
pddord €or 7d BiBAlov, dwrddeés dvactdcews. 


_tovtwy. Resuming the construction of the cvvedOdrrwv at the be- 
ginning of the verse. 


23. ertyoay. They first exercised their own powers in selecti 
those who best fulfilled the condition laid down. Probably theta 
were only few among the hundred and twenty, besides the Eleven 


ane the selected two, who had been continuously in the company of 
esus, 


BapooBBav. Apatronymic, The man’s Jewish name w 
and his father’s Sabba. He had besides a Roman yee le 
This was a common thing among the Jews to have one name among 
their own people, and another for use in their intercourse with Wen 
Jews. Thus Saul becomes generally known as Paulus when he is to 
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go forth on his missionary labours. Simon takes (from Christ, per- 
haps that by it he might become known to all the world) the name 
of Petrus, and Thomas is called Didymus. 

If we may judge from his three appellations, and from his being 
set first in order, Joseph was the better known, and it may be of 
more repute among the brethren. But God’s choice falls on Matthias. 


24. mpooevédwevor. They made a solemn supplication to God for 
His guidance. St Luke mentions the only point towards which 
the whole tenor of their petitions was directed, viz. for light to see 
God’s choice. No doubt the prayers, like the speeches in the book, 
were of greater extent than is indicated in the sentence or two of 
abstract in which the author sums up for us their purport. 

The participle mpoceviduevor, though aorist, is used to express a 
simultaneous action with the verb, ‘they prayed and (in their prayer) 
said.’ 


avaSeftov. Having done their utmost to select fit persons, and 
having sought God’s blessing on their endeavour, they now ask for 
some token by which they may be guided in the final choice. From 
the use of xipsee we may judge that the prayer was addressed to 
Christ, by whom at first the Twelve had been chosen. kap8voyve- 
orns is applied to God the Father (Acts xv. 8), but the Apostles 
(John ii, 25) had learnt that their Master ‘knew what was in man.’ 


25. tomov. Used in the sense of a position or office, Sirach xii. 
12 pn dvarpépas ce orp émt tov Torov cov. Cf. also 1 Cor. xiv. 16. The 
testimony of the Vulyate is in favour of romov, for x\jpov could not 
be rendered by ‘locum ministerii.’ 


Siaxovlas...kal dtrortoAns. The office is described by two words, 
the first of which is the more general, the second defining the charac- 
ter of the work which was to constitute the dvaxovla. 


mapéBy, fell away. The periphrasis ‘by transgression fell’ of the 
A.Y. gives the sense correctly, but does not shew that the whole expres- 
sion is but a single verb in the original. 

Tov TOTrov Tov tSiov. He had been chosen for one place, but had 
made choice of another for himself. The writer does not define what 
this was, but what this phrase meant in a Jewish mouth is seen from 
the Baal Haturim on Numb. xxiv. 25, where the place to which 
Balaam went is explained as Gehenna, the place of torment. So too 
Midrash Koheleth Rabbah, vi. 1. 


26. «Arjpovs. The giving of lots was a provision in the Law (Lev. 
xvi. 8) by which one of the two goats offered on the great Day of 
Atonement was to be selected for the Lord. ‘The goat upon which 
the Lord’s lot fell’ was offered for a sin offering. Most probably in 
this case each one of the Eleven wrote on a tablet the name of that 
one of the two men for whom in his heart he was prompted to vote, 
and he who had most votes was chosen to fill the vacant place among 
the Apostolic band. 

St Chrysostom, on this passage, remarks that these events took 
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place before Pentecost. After the Holy Ghost had been given they 
used no more casting of lots. 


ovykarepnploby perd, he was numbered (literally together) with. 
This is an example of redundancy of prepositions with which may be 
compared LXX. Ps. xlvi. 10, dpxyovres Nady ouvAyOnoay werd Tod Beod 
"ABpadu. See also Ezek, xxvii. 7. 


CHAPTER II. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
1. mdvies 6p00 with NABC. The Vulg. has ‘pariter.’ 
7. ampods adddndovs omitted with NABC and Vulg. 


12. +l 6é\e with ABCD. Vulg. has ‘quidnam vult.’ §& reads zi 
6é\o. without dv, which seems to confirm the correctness of the other 
uncials, 6é\o being only a slip of the scribe for 0é\e. 


17. évumviots with NABCD. There is the like variation between 
accusative and dative in the MSS. of the LXX. 


22. Omit cal before avrol with NABCDE and numerous cursives. 
The Vulg. inserts ‘et.’ 


23. Omit \aBdvres with NABC and Vulg. 


30. 7d Kard ocdpKa dvacrjoew Tov Xpiordv omitted with NABCD. 
The Vulg. does not represent these words. The omitted words seem 
like a marginal exposition which in time made its way into the 
text. 


31. 4 Yvx7) atrod omitted with NABCD and Vulg. They appear to 
have been added to balance 4 odp£ in the following clause. 


33. viv omitted with NABCD and Vulg. 


36. avrdv placed after kiptov with NABC. The Vulg. has ‘domi- 
num eum et Christum.’ 


38. &pn omitted with NAC, which however add, what the Vulq. 
appears to have read, poly after peravojoare. There is much varia- 
tion in the word as well as in its position in the different MSS, and 
versions. 


Add ipay after dpaptiay with NABC and Vulg. 
41. dopévws omitted with NABCD and Vulg. 


42. Omit cal after kowovla with NABCD. The Vulg. has ‘et com- 


municatione fractionis panis,’ which also supports the omission of 
kal. 


47. Omit 77 éxk\noia, and add from the commencement of the 
next chapter él +d avré after apépav, so that chap. iii. will begin 


Ilérpos dé. This reading is given by NABCG and is confirmed by the 
Vulg. and many other yersions. 
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Cu. Il. 1—-13. Tue Hory Guost Given at Pentecost, Errecr 
FIRST PRODUCED THEREBY ON THE DWELLERS AT JERUSALEM. 


1. & TO cvyrAnpoto—at. This compound verb is not found in the 
LXX. (nor in classical Greek in this sense), but the derived noun 
oceurs 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 of the ‘complete fulfilling’ of a period of 
time. The simple verb is used both of a period of time to be gone 
through and of a point of time which has to be reached. See Numb, 
vi. 5, and Jer. xxv. 12 compared with verse 34 of the same chapter. 
The Vulg. gives ‘cum complerentur dies Pentecostes,’ as if the day 
of the feast was regarded as the completion of the whole seven 
weeks. 


TY Hwepav tHS IlevtynKoorhs. Pentecost was the second of the 
three great Jewish feasts, the Passover being the first, and the third 
the Feast of Tabernacles. The name is derived from revrnkooros, 
fiftieth ; because it was kept on the fiftieth day after the Passover 
Sabbath. In the Law it is called ‘the feast of harvest, the first- 
fruits of thy labours’ (Exod. xxiii. 16) and also, from being seven 
weeks after the Passover, it is named ‘the feast of weeks’ (Exod. 
xxxiv. 22; Deut. xvi. 9—10). The offering in this festival was the 
two first loaves made from the first portion of the wheat-harvest 
of the year, as a thank-offering. 

The words of Chrysostom on the typical character of the Pente- 
costal feast are worthy of notice. ris éorw atryn 7 Ilevtnkoctn; dre 
70 Spéravov émBadrew Eder TH dunrw, Ore Tods KapTovs cuvd-yew ExpHy. 
eldes Tov TUTov’ Bére Tahu Ti ajecav. 

This day was probably chosen for the outpouring of the Spirit upon 
the Apostles, that there might be a greater multitude present in 
Jerusalem, and so the tidings of this gift might at once be spread 
abroad. It is perbaps for this reason that the very word employed is 
one which indicates that the day was fully come, and so all that were 
intending to be present at the feast were there. We find in ix. 2 
that there were Christians at Damascus before we read of any one of 
the Apostolic band visiting that city. It may well be that among 
those who saw the gifts now bestowed, and whose hearts were pierced 
by Peter’s sermon, there were some who went forth to this and other 
cities, bearing the fame and teaching of the new socicty along with 
them. In like manner, we cannot doubt that it was in order that 
more might hear His words, that our Lord so frequently went to Jeru- 
salem at the feasts (John iv. 45, v. 1, vii. 10, x. 22, &.). 


opod, together. This word and that which takes its place in the 
Text. recept. i.e. opobvuadey occur frequently in this part of the Acts 
and mark very strongly the unity which existed in the new society, 
but which was so soon destined to be broken. For ouodupaddy cf, 
Acts i. 14, ii. 46, iv. 24, v. 12, &c. Beside this book the word is 
only found in N.T. in Rom. xv. 6. 


él 76 até. Doubtless this was in the upper room in which the 
disciples were wont to meet. 
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2. domep hepopévys mvons Bralas. Literally ‘as of a mighty wind 
borne along,’ i.e. as of the rushing of a mighty wind. The verb here 
employed to express the rushing of the wind is used by St Peter (2 Ep. 
i. 17, 18) of ‘the voice which came from heaven’ at the Transfigura- 
tion, also (i. 21) of the gift of prophecy, and the motion of the pro- 
phets by the Holy Ghost. 


3. Stapepr{opevat yMdoooa, woe mupds, tongues like as of fire 
distributed among them. Cf. Is. v. 24, where the Hebrew has ‘ tongue 
of fire’ (see margin) while the A. V. gives only ‘fire.’ It is also to be 
noticed that the appearance is not called fire, but only compared to 
fire. The idea conveyed by the verb is that the flamelike tongues 
were distributing themselves throughout the assembly (the Vulg. has 
‘dispertite’), and the result is expressed by what follows; and it sat 
upon each of them. The intention of the writer is to describe some- 
thing far more persistent than meteoric light or flashes of electricity. 
The sound which is heard fills the house, and the flame rests for 
some time on the heads of the disciples. (See ver. 33.) 


4, This verse describes a great miracle, and its simplicity of state- 
ment marks it as the record of one who felt that no additional words 
could make the matter other than one which passed the human under- 
standing. 

mpEavtTo Nadetv Erépats yAdooats. These are spoken of as kawal 
ywoou, new tongues (Mark xvi. 17), The meaning is, they spake in 
languages which before were unknown to them, and from the history 
it would appear that some of the company spake in one and some in 
another language, for the crowd of foreigners, when they come to- 
gether, all find somebody among the speakers whom they are able to 
understand, 


dtropléyyerPar adrots. The order is supported by the Vulg. ‘dabat 
eloqui illis,’ as well as by the oldest MSS. 


5. moav Sé év ‘Iepoveadrjp. Probably, in addition to the visitors 
who had come to the feast, many religious Jews from foreign parts 
were permanent residents in Jerusalem, for it was to the Jew a thing 
much to be desired, that he might die and be buried near the Holy 
City. Itis said(T. B. Kethuboth, 111a), ‘Hvery one that is buried in 
the land of Israel is In as good case as if he were buried under the 
altar,’ and there are many other like expressions in the immediate 
context of this quotation. That among the crowd were some residents 
seems the more likely, because when they recognized the new tongues, 
some asked as though they were acquainted with the speakers, ‘Are 
not these men Galileans?’ 


evdaBets, devout. The word is used of the aged Simeon (Luke ii, 
25) and of the men who carried Stephen to his burial (Acts viii. 2), 
It is one of those Greek words which Christianity has taken hold 
of and dignified. In classical language its sense is merely =circum- 
spect, The LXX. (according to some authorities) has it (Micah 
th 2) of the good, godly, merciful man; other MSS. read edceBys 
there, 
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and mavtés vous. ‘This expression is hyperbolic. We say from 
every part of the world, when we only mean from a great many 
parts. Cf. also Deut. ii. 25, ‘This day will I begin to put the fear of 
thee upon the nations that are under the whole heaven.’ That the 
Jews were spread abroad very widely is seen from Josephus (B.J. 1 
16, 4) where Herod Agrippa says ‘There is not a nation in the world 
which does not contain some of us’ (Jews). So Philo In Flaccum, § 7, 
says of them, rds mieloras Kal evdamoverrdras Tov ev Evry Kal’ Acta 
Kard Te vnoous Kal nmelpous éxvémovTat. 

6. yevonévns 8 tHS hovys Tavtys, and when this sound was 
heard. ®wyyn though not the same word as 7xos which is used for 
sound in verse 2, yet is never found in the sense of a report or rumour, 
as is given by the A.V. It is used for crying aloud, as in the mourn- 
ing at Rama and Christ’s cry on the cross (Matt. ii. 18), or in John 
the Baptist’s preaching (Mark i. 3), and of voices from heaven fre- 
quently (Matt. xvii. 5; Mark i, 11; Luke iii. 22; Acts ix. 4, &c.), of 
the sound of the wind which is used as a figure for the gift of the 
Spirit in Christ’s conversation with Nicodemus (John iii. 8), and con- 
stantly of the heavenly voices in the book of the Revelation (i. 10, v. 
2, vi. 6, &c.). Soin the LXX. we have ¢wvy with oddmvyyos, BpovT7s, 
cetouo0, and such like words, all indicating a loud noise. 

The sound which was sent forth, though heard around in the city, 
was evidently such as could be traced to a central spot, for led by 
the sound, the multitude came together to the room in which the 
Apostles were assembled. It would need but a brief space for a 
crowd to gather, and all the new-comers found among the disciples, 
now divinely prepared to be Christ’s heralds, some who were declaring 
what had come to pass, and the great things which God had wrought 
with them, in the different languages of the lands where the strangers 
had been born, This was clearly not a proclamation of the wonderful 
works of God in some one language, which the Spirit, acting upon the 
hearers, caused them to appreciate as if it were their own, for in that 
way the gift of the Holy Ghost ought to have been described as 
poured out, not on the speakers, but on the listeners. 

ykovoy. The verb is plural, in consequence of the plural idea 
contained in 7700s, though the verbs in immediate connexion with 
the noun are singular. For 7\#0os joined directly with a plural cf. 
Luke xxiii. 1 dav rd 990s rryayov avrév. See also Acta Apocryph. 
Philip. 7 word mrHO0s €& adr&v dmopvyivres ard Tob éxXOpod emeorpe- 
povro émt Tov “Inaobv. 

els Exaoros is explanatory and distributive, and not to be regarded 
as a direct nominative to the verb. So too in verse 8, and also xi, 29, 

7. ovx. This form, though the succeeding word has only the 
smooth breathing, is supported by the best MS. authority and 
adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. See also Acts xix. 23, where 
ovx ddlyos is read by Lach.; but not by Tisch. though it has the sup- 
port of SAD. Similarly below in verse 26 of this chapter ep édmld: is 
the reading favoured by Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
Tischendorf reading also éAmid.. 
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8. 7H 18lq Siadektw. There is no description here of any jargon or 
incoherent speech. We are told of utterances tested by the ears of 
men who had spoken these languages from their youth. Cf. Clrysos- 
tom’s words od yap dads édAdAouv, GAG Tiva OavpwaoTa Eeyor. The 
only question on which from St Luke’s description we are left in un- 
certainty is this: whether the disciples did or did not understand the 
new words which they were enabled to utter. The only other place 
in the New Testament which throws any light on this matter is St 
Paul’s 1st Epistle to the Corinthians. For a consideration of the 
expressions which St Paul there employs concerning these marvel- 
lous gifts, see note after ver. 13. 


9,10. Under all the nationalities mentioned in these verses we are 
to understand the Jews, either by birth or conversion (as is indicated 
in the case of Rome), whose homes were in the countries named. 


TIdp9o1, A people who occupied a wide extent of country south of 
the Caspian Sea, from which they were separated by Hyrcania. They 
stretched in the Apostolic times from India to the Tigris, and no doubt 
stand foremost in this list because of their great fame among the 
nations of the time. 


Myso.. Their country lay east of Assyria, north-west of Persia and 
south-west of the Caspian Sea. 


*Edapirat. These dwelt in the district known to the Greeks and 
Romans as Susiana. It lay at the north of the Persian Gulf and was 
bounded on the west by the Tigris, touching Media on the North and 
Persia on the South and East. They were a Semitic people, perhaps 
taking their name from Elam, son of Shem (Gen. x. 22). ‘Shushan 
in the province of Elam’ is mentioned Dan. viii. 2. 

Mecororapiay. The country between the Euphrates and the Ti- 
gris. 


*Tovdalav. These would comprise the Jews from the neighbouring 
towns. 


Karradoxtav...Tappudtay. These were all countries within Asia 
Minor, Pontus lying in the N.E. and forming, on the north, part of 
the shore of the Euxine. Cappadocia was south of Pontus, Phrygia 
was westward of Cappadocia, separated from it by Lycaonia, while 
Pamphylia stretched on the south coast of Asia Minor between Lycia 
on the W. and Cilicia on the E. By Asia in this verse, and every- 
where else in the Acts is meant the Roman province known as Pro- 
consular Asia. It comprised all the western coast of Asia Minor and 
may be roughly considered as embracing the countries known as 
Mysia, Lydia and Caria. Its capital was Ephesus, and in this district 
were the seven churches of the Apocalypse. 


Atyurrov. The cities of the north of Egypt, and especially Alex- 
andria, were the abodes of great numbers of Jews. 


AvBin was the name anciently applied to the African continent. 
The ‘parts of it about Cyrene’ means the district called Cyrenaica. 
This lay E. of the Syrtis Major and contained five chief cities of which 
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Cyrene was the best known. We find Simon a Cyrenian living in 
Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion (Matt. xxvii. 32). Josephus has 
a passage (Antiq. x1v. 7, 2) which testifies to the wide dispersion of 
the Jews at this time, and also mentions specially Egypt and the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene as full of them. It runs thus: 

‘Strabo in another place bears witness to this [the wealth and 
influence of the Jews]; saying that when Sulla crossed over into 
Greece to war against Mithridates, he also sent Lucullus to put down 
in Cyrene the revolution raised there by our nation, of whom the whole 
world is full. His words are: There were four classes in the city of the 
Cyrenians, that of citizens, that of husbandmen, that of resident 
aliens, and the fourth of the Jews. Now this last class has already 
spread into every city, and it is not easy to find a place in the world 
which has not admitted this tribe and which is not swayed by them. 
And with regard to Egypt and Cyrene as being under the same 
governors, and many portions of other countries, it has come to pass 
that they imitate them [the Jews], and also give special support to 
companies of the Jews, and flourish from their adoption of the ances- 
tral laws of the Jews. For instance, in Egypt there is a special district 
set apart for the Jews, and beside this a large part of the city of 
Alexandria is apportioned to this race. And a special magistrate is 
appointed for them, who governs their nation and administers judg- 
ment, and takes charge of their contracts and agreements as if he 
were the governor of an independent state.’ Philo in Flaccum, § 8, 
confirms what is said here about Alexandria, telling that two districts, 
out of the five into which that city was divided, were known as 
*Iovdatxal, while Jews also lived in parts of the other three. 


ot émdynpovytes “Popator. Render, sojowrners from Rome, both Jews 
dc. We know from the allusions to them in Latin writers that Jews 
were numerous in Rome (Hor. Sat. 1.5; Juy. x. 14, &.). It is most 
probable that converts from among these Romans founded the Church 
which we learn from Acts xxviii. 14, 15 was flourishing there when 
St Paul first came to that city. 


mpoonjAvtor. This word, signifying one who has come over, is mainly 
employed of converts from heathenism to the religion of the Jews. It 
is of very frequent occurrence in the LXX. of the last four books of 
Moses. 


11. Kpqres. Natives of the well-known island which lies south of 
the Cyclades in the Mediterranean, and is now called Candia. 
Christianity may perhaps have been spread in Crete also from the 
conyerts of Pentecost. ‘Titus was made bishop of Crete. 


"Apafes. Inhabitants of the great peninsula which stretches be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

rd peyadeta, Literally, the great works of God. Vulg. ‘magnalia.’ 
The word is rendered ‘wonderful works’ (as A.V.) in Ecclus, xxxvi. 8. 
In the same way it is said (xiii. 46) of the first Gentile converts on 
whom the Holy Ghost came, ‘They heard them speak with tongues 
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and magnify God.’ And of those to whom the Spirit was given at 
Ephesus (xix. 6), ‘They spake with tongues and prophesied.’ 


12. Sinmopodvro, were perplexed. They were in no doubt about 
the facts. Their eyes and ears were trusty witnesses. But they were 
at a loss how to account for what they heard and saw. 


13. €repou 88 K.7.A., but others mocking said: They are full of 
new wine. yAedKos, not a common word, is found in LXX. of Job 
xxxii. 19. 


In the above description of the events of the day of Pentecost, the 
meaning which St Luke intends to convey is very plain in every respect, . 
except that we cannot with certainty gather from it whether the dis- 
ciples, as well as speaking new languages, also understood what they 
uttered. It would seem most reasonable to conclude that the Holy 
Spirit with the one power also bestowed the other, and this may have 
been so in the case of the disciples at Pentecost, even though it was 
not so at other times and under other circumstances. The only 
Scripture which bears upon the question is St Paul’s 1st Epistle to 
the Corinthians (xii. 10—xiy. 30). There among the gifts of the 
Spirit the Apostle enumerates “divers kinds of tongues” (xii. 10, 30) 
and as what might be a separate gift not included in the first, “ the 
interpretation of tongues’ (xii. 10). He mentions in the next chapter 
the tongues of angels as well as of men (xiii. 1), but not in such an 
enumeration as to connect the words with our inquiry. It should be 
borne in mind that all which the Apostle says in the Epistle is ad- 
dressed to the Corinthians, not as missionary labourers but as members 
of a settled Christian Church, and he is instructing them what the 
best gifts are after which they should seek. Now their labours and 
utterances were to be among their own people and mostly among 
those already professing Christianity. St Paul repeatedly dwells on 
‘the Church’ as the scene of their labours, which expression without 
necessarily always implying an edifice (which however here seems to 
be its meaning, see xiv. 23, 24) indicates a Christian community. The 
Apostle tells them that gifts of tongues are not for these. Tongues 
are for a sign not to them that believe but to the unbelieving. To 
speak with tongues was therefore not the best gift to be desired for 
the Church at Corinth, Yet we can fancy that some members longed 
for such a power, and it is to such as these that the Apostle’s remarks 
are directed. In such a congregation as theirs, he tells them, ‘he 
that speaketh in a tongue, speaketh not unto men, but unto God’ 
(xiv. 2), meaning to teach them that if a man had this gift he would 
yet profit his neighbours nothing, for they would not be men of a 
foreign speech like the crowd at Pentecost, or like those in foreign 
lands which the Christian missionaries must visit. Next he adds 
‘he that speaketh in a tongue edifieth himself’ (xiv. 4), for he feels 
the power and tells of the great works of God. The Apostle could 
wish ‘they all spake with tongues,’ if, that is, there were an ad- 
vantage to the Church therein, but under their circumstances he 
rather wishes for them the gift of prophecy, or power of exposition 
of the Scriptures and preaching. We next come to those sentences 
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which bear directly upon our inquiry (xiv. 13), ‘Let him that speaketh 
in a tongue pray that he may interpret.’ There were then in the 
Corinthian Church examples of that division of these closely connected 
gifts which in the recital of spiritual gifts the Apostle seems to imply ; 
some spake with tongues who could not interpret, and others could 
interpret who did not speak with tongues. And the next words 
confirm this view, ‘If I pray in a tongue my spirit prayeth’ (and in 
this way I edify myself), ‘but my understanding is unfruitful.’ 
Therefore the Apostle desires that form of power for himself which in 
a congregation shall exercise both spirit and understanding. He 
himself had this gift in great fulness, but in the Church it is not that 
which he would desire to use, lest the unlearned should not be able to 
say ‘Amen’ to his giving of thanks. For in the ordinary church- 
assembly if the gift of tongues were exercised, it would seem madness 
to those Corinthian unbelievers who came in, and heard a speaker 
uttering a foreign language to a congregation who were all Greeks, 
and their minister a Greek likewise. St Paul therefore ordains that 
if any man speak in a tongue in the Church, he must have an interpreter, 
or else must keep silence. From which ordinance also it appears that 
there were those who, though endowed with the gift of speaking with 
tongues, were yet not able to interpret to the congregation the words 
which they were empowered to speak. 

In these passages we have all the references to this gift of the Holy 
Ghost which seem to help us to appreciate in some degree what its 
character was. Whatever may have been the case at Pentecost, cer- 
tainly in the Corinthian Church the power of speaking seems not 
always to have had with it the power of interpretation, though in 
some cases it had, and all were to pray for the one to be given with 
the other. Yet in this whole account it is to be borne in mind that 
we have no indication that such gifts were frequent in Corinth, but 
only that the members of the Church longed to possess them, From 
this wish the Apostle dissuades them, because their duty was to 
minister to believers rather than to unbelievers, whereas on those 
occasions where the gift was most markedly bestowed, as related by 
the author of the Acts, viz. at the house of Cornelius, and in the 
heathen and multilingual maritime city of Ephesus, as well as at the 
outpouring on Pentecost, there was the probability of having an 
audience on whom such a display of God’s gifts would be likely to 
produce the same kind of effect as that produced in Jerusalem on 
the first manifestation. 


14—21. Sxetcu or St Puter’s Sermon, Reruravion or THE MocKeErs. 


14. Ilérpos ovy rots tvSexa. The Twelve naturally take the leading 
place among the disciples, and Peter, who is usually the spokesman 
in the Gospels, begins the general address now, directing it principally 
to those who were dwellers in Jerusalem and the neighbouring country, 
for it was more likely to be these who gave vent to the mocking 
speeches than the foreigners who would better recognize the astound- 
ing nature of what had come to pass. 


Se: 
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drebOéytaro, spake forth unto them. The word is the same that 
is used to describe the gift which they had just received. ‘They spake as 
the Spirit gave them wtterance,’ lit. ‘to speak forth’ (ii. 4). St Paul 
employs it when Festus had said he was mad. ‘I speak forth the 
words of truth and soberness’ (xxvi. 25). 


évaticacbe. The word signifies ‘to take anything into the ears.’ 
It is only found here in N.T. but is very common in the LXX., espe- 
cially in the Psalms. Cf. also Gen. iv. 23 (Lamech’s address); Job 
xxxil. 10, xxxiv. 16, xxxvii. 13. 


15, peOvovo.w. Wine was drunk by the Jews with flesh only, and, 
founding the custom on Exodus xvi. 8, they ate bread in the morning, 
and flesh in the evening, and so took no wine till late in the day. 
So Kecles. x. 16, 17, by the ‘princes who eat in the morning’ are 
meant those who eat to the full of all sorts of food and so take wine, 
and their opposites are next described as those who eat in due season 
for strength and not for drunkenness, 

The paraphrase of this passage given in the Targum is worth 
notice in illustration of the text of the Acts. It reads, ‘Woe to thee, 
O land of Israel, when there shall reign over thee Jeroboam the wicked, 
and shall exterminate from the midst of thee the offering of the morn- 
ing sacrifice, and when thy lords shall eat bread before any man has 
offered the perpetual offering of the morning. Blessed art thou, land 
of Israel, at the time when Hezekiah the son of Ahaz (who is of the 
genealogy of the house of David) shall reign, who will be a mighty 
hero in the law, and fulfil all the duties of the commandments, and 
then thy princes shall only eat bread after the perpetual offering has 
been offered (i.e. their eating shall be) at the fourth hour, from the 
labour of their hands in the strength of the law, and not in faintness 
and blindness of the eyes,’ 


dea telrn. Only one quarter of the day was over. The Jews 
divided the day and night each into twelve parts, calling them hours, 
though their length varied according as the daylight was less or more. 
When day and night were equal, the third hour would be nine o’clock 
in the morning. 

16. Sid Tod mpodyrov, through the prophet. ia is the preposi- 
tion generally used in such phrases, and denotes that the prophet was 
the instrument by whose intervention God spake. Joel himself (i. 1) 
calls his prophecy ‘the word of the Lord that came unto Joel.’ The 
quotation is from Joel ii. 28-32. The order of sentences differs here 
from the Hebrew (which is represented by the A.V. of Joel), but agrees 
with the LXX. very nearly, only for év rats éox. juépars the LXX. has 
pera Tadra, and omits onpeta in verse 19. 


17. & tats éoxdrats wpépats. In the language of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets these words signify the coming of the Messiah (cf. Is. 


ii. 2; Micah iv. 1), 
18. kal ye may be rendered, Yea and, or And truly. Of. Acts 


xvii. 27 where kal ye is the correct reading. The Vulg. gives ‘et 
quidem,’ 
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Tpopytetoovow. Fulfilled also in the case of Agabus (xi. 28), and 
of the Ephesian converts (xix. 6), and of the daughters of Philip the 
Evangelist (xxi, 9). 

_ 19. répara, Even when the Kingdom of Christ shall have come 


mighty troubles will still prevail. Christ Himself gave the same lesson 
(Matth. xxiv. 21—30). 


20. émipavy, notable. The Hebrew word in Joel means terrible. 
But the Hebrew verbs to fear and to see are often confounded in the 
LXX. version, with which the quotation in the text agrees. The pro- 
phecy of Joel had a partial fulfilment in the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, but it also looked onward to its later destruction 
by the Romans. 


21. owlrjcerar. Eusebius (H. FH. 111. 5. 3) tells how the Christians 
were warned to leave Jerusalem before its destruction, and went into 
a city of Perea called Pella. 


22—36. Recrrau or Gon’s Testimony BY THE RESURRECTION TO THE 
MESSIAHSHIP OF JESUS. 


22. dvdpes “Iopandirar, As the prophecies which St Peter is 
about to put forward were given before the nation was rent into two 
parts, he calls them by a name which points to their union and 
common descent from Jacob. 

*Incoty roy Nafwpaiov. This accusative, taken up by the following 
Tovroy, continues in suspense till the close of the next verse. 

dvSpa. St Peter begins with the humanity of Jesus, as a point on 
which they would all agree. 

Grodederypévoy. Publicly demonstrated, or set forth. Cf. the 
words of Nicodemus (John iii. 2) ‘No man can do these miracles that 
thou doest except God be with him.’ ‘The sense of the participle is 
given by the gloss of D, which reads dedoximacpeévor. 

els bpds. Render, unto you. The testimony was not given among 
them only (as A.V.), but wnto them. Cf, John xii. 37 ‘Though He 
had done so many miracles before them yet they believed not on Him.’ 

Suvdpect «.t.A. These distinct names are given to Christ’s mar- 
vellous works according to the light in which they are viewed. The 
firsf name, duvdpuecs, lit. powers, is applied to them because they pro- 
claimed the might of Him who wrought them; they are named répara, 
wonders, because they called forth that feeling when they were 
wrought; and oyeta, signs, because they point out their author as 
divine. 

ois. Attracted into the case of the antecedent, as ini. 1, though 
here that case is dative. See note there. 

6 Qbs. St Peter does not advance at once to the declaration that 
Christ is God, but speaks of Jesus as God’s agent, in the mighty works 
which their own eyes had seen. 
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23. &Sorov. Given up unto you as God had decreed He should be, 
for the sake of man’s redemption. 


Sid xeipds dvdpov, by the hand of wicked (lit. lawless) men. da 
xeupés is @ literal translation of a Hebrew expression =by means of. 
Cf. Ley. viii. 36 ‘Things which the Lord commanded by the hand 
of Moses.’ See also 2 Kings xiy. 25, though in both those passages 
the LXX. has év xepl. But dia yerpds in the same sense is found 
2 Kings xiy, 27; 1 Chron. xi. 3, xxix. 5, &¢. 


24. tds odivas Tod Oavdrov, The expression occurs in LXX. Ps. 
xvii. 5, &. 


25. AavelSx«.7.A. The passage which St Peter quotes is from Ps. 
xvi. 8—11, and he argues that it could not be of himself that the 
Psalmist there spake, for they had evidence that the words could not 
be truly said of him. But having regard to God’s promise David 
spake of Him who was to be born from his line, as identified with 
himself. St Peter’s quotation is from the LXX. 


els avtév, in reference to him. The preposition indicates the direc- 
tion of the thoughts of him who spoke. Cf. JV’iner-Moulton, p. 495. 


tpoopauny. The mpd is used here as a strengthening of the follow- 
ing évwmidy ov, and in the same sense. The foresaw of A.Y. is equal 
to no more than saw. The Hebrew text would be rendered, I set. 


26. tyAdood pov, The Hebrew=my glory. For this exposition 
of glory, cf. Ps. cviii. 1, where the A.V. has, according to the Hebrew, 
‘I will give praise even with my glory,’ while the Prayer-Book Version 
renders ‘with the best member that I have.’ If however we are to be 
guided by the Hebrew parallelism ‘the glory’ is the soul or life. Cf. 
Ps. vii. 5, ‘Let him tread my life upon the earth, and lay my glory 
(A.V. honour) in the dust.’ On the use of a similar expression by 
the Arabs for any member of the body of special honour, see Gesenius 
Bh No ae 


katackynvece, Lit. shall tabernacle. 


27. eis GSnv, in Hades, i.e. in the unseen world. So too in verse 
31 where we have the more usual expression es adov (understanding 
déuov), but in the Psalm from which quotation is made, the best text 
of the LXX. gives the accusative there too. 


Sdoes, Thow wilt suffer [lit. give]. 


tov dovdy cov, Thy Holy One. The Hebrew word in the Psalm 
conveys the idea of beloved, as well as godly or pious. 


28. mAnpdces «.t.X. This is an example of how the LXX. some- 
times paraphrases. The Hebrew text literally translated is, ‘in thy 
presence is fulness of joy.’ 


_ 29. é€ov eiaretv. Here dori is the verb to be supplied. Render ‘It 
is allowed me=I may freely say unto you concerning the patriarch 
David that he both died and was buried.’ Here St Peter begins his 
argument with a statement which none of them will gainsay. St Paul 
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makes use of the selfsame argument (xiii. 36) ‘David after he had 
served his own generation...fell on sleep and was laid unto his fathers.’ 


7d pyvnjpa. The existence of the sepulchre is evidence that David 
did not rise again. The sepulchre of the House of David was a famous 
object in the Holy City. Among the marvels of Jerusalem mentioned 
in the Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan (c. 35), we are told, ‘There are no 
graves made in Jerusalem except the tombs of the House of Dayid and 
of Huldah the Prophetess, which have been there from the days of the 
first prophets.’ 

On the burial of David in Zion, cp. 1 Kings ii. 10 with 2 Sam. v. 7. 


30. Spkw dpooev. See Ps. cxxxii. 11 ‘Of the fruit of thy body will 
I set upon thy throne.’ 


ék KapTov K.T.A. Render, of the fruit of his loins one should sit 
[or, he would set one] on his throne; for xaGifew is used both 
transitively and intransitively. 


31. wepl tTHS dvactdoews TOU Xpiotov, of the resurrection of the 
Christ, i.e. the Messiah, Jehovah’s Anointed. 


Ott ore éyKatedc(HOn, that neither was He left in Hades nor did His 
flesh, &e. The 7 wux7 adrod of the Text. recept. has been introduced 
to make this application accord more exactly with the words of the 
prophecy quoted in yerse 27. At first perhaps the addition was inno- 
cently placed as a note on the margin, but the next copyist incor- 
porated it. 


32. avéoryoev, raised up (from the dead). The word takes up the 
dvacrao.s of the previous verse. The English cannot mark by simi- 
larity of word the forcible character of the Greek, which would be 
given in sense somewhat thus: ‘David spake of a reswrrection, which 
manifestly was not his own, but here is now come to pass the resur- 
rection of Jesus, of which we all are witnesses.’ The rdvres is pro- 
bably to be confined to Peter and the Kleven, with whom he is more 
closely connected in this speech (see ver. 14) than with the rest. 


33. tiwiels, exalted (into heaven), for the Apostles are wit- 
nesses not only of the Resurrection but of the Ascension also. 

THy Te erayyelay mv. T. dy. Called ini. 4 4 érayyeNa Tod rarpés. 
The promise was made by the Father, and the Holy Ghost was the 
gift promised. Christ’s words were, ‘I will pray the Father, and He 
shall give you another Comforter’ (John xiv. 16), What was at first 
an érayye\a has now attained its fulfilment, so that \afwv implies 
the complete fruition of all that was promised. 

eéxeev, He hath poured forth. Thus fulfilling the promise in the 
prophecy quoted verse 17: éxxed dw Tod mvéyuaros jov. 

Prérere kal dxovere. It would seem from this that the appearance, 
like ag of fire, which rested upon each of them, remained visible for 
some time, thus making it evident how different this was from any 
meteoric flashes into which some haye endeavoured to explain away 
the miracle which St Luke describes, 
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34. ov...dvéBn, he ascended not. He went down to the grave, 
and ‘slept with his fathers.’ 


héyer 8€. The passage is from Ps. cx. 1. David saith, speaking as 
a prophet, and concerning the same person, whom though He is to be 
born of the fruit of his loins, he is yet taught by the Spirit to call his 
Lord. The words of this Psalm were admitted by the Jews them- 


selves in their discourse with Jesus (Matt. xxii. 44, 45) to be spoken 
of the Christ. 


Ktptos TH Kuplm pov. The sense is, the Lord [Jehovah] said unto 
{Him whom I must even now call] my Lord, since I foresee how great 
He shall be. 


Kd0ov ék Sefidy pov. A common Oriental expression for sharing 
power and sovereignty. Cf. the request of the mother of James and 
John when she desired places of influence for her sons in the future 
kingdom, which she supposed would be an earthly one (Matth. xx. 21). 


35. tomdéSiov. To put the foot on the neck of a prostrate enemy 
was in the Eastern world a token of complete conquest. (Cf. Josh. x. 
24.) 


36. ywookéro, This appeal could only be made to Israel, for they 


alone knew of the promises and prophecies in which the Christ had 
been foretold. 


bru kal K.t.A. Render, that God hath made Him both Lord and 
Christ, even this Jesus whom ye crucified. Thus closes the argument. 
Its steps are: Jesus, who has been crucified, has been by God raised 
from the grave, by God exalted to heaven, and set at His right hand, 
and thus proved to be the Lord and the Anointed One. 


37—40. Errect or St Peter’s Sermon. 


37. Katevdyyoav tiv Kapdlav. The verb, without the following 
noun, is found LXX. Gen, xxxiv. 7 (were grieved A.V.) and karavewy- 
pévoy 7H Kapdla, Ps. cvili. 16 of one ‘broken in heart.’ The sense 
here is, they were stung with remorse at the enormity of the wicked- 
ness which had been committed in the crucifixion, and at the blind- 
ness with which the whole nation had closed their eyes to the teaching 
of the prophecies which had spoken of the Messiah. ‘ 


mpds tov Ilérpov «.t.A. For these men, who had so clearly set 
before them the error of the whole people, were the most likely to 
know what could be done to atone for it, 


avdpes dSeAdol. See i. 16 note. 


38. petavoroare. This was in accordance with the directions of 
Jesus before His Ascension (Luke xxiv. 47) ‘that repentance and 
remission of-sins should be preached in His name.’ On the omission 
of both épy and ¢noty in this verse, cf. Acts xxy, 22, xxvi. 28, where 
the best MSS. are without any verb=he said. It should be noticed 
that the Vulg. has ‘ Penitentiam (inquit) agite,’ 
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Barricd:jrw. The verb is here singular from the close connexion 
with the distributive éxacros, but the plural with which the verse com- 
menced is resumed immediately in Ajupecde. 

The exhortation to baptism is in accord with Christ’s injunction 
(Matth. xxviii. 19), and though there the baptism is directed ‘to be in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ and 
here it is only said ‘in the name of Jesus Christ,’ we are not to sup- 
pose any change made from the first ordinance, but only that as the 
Church was to be called Christ’s, so in mentioning the Sacrament for 
the admission of its members His name was specially made promi- 
nent, It was belief in Christ as the Son of God which constituted 
the ground of admission to the privileges of His Church, This made 
the whole of St Peter’s Creed (Matt. xvi. 16) when Christ pronounced 
him blessed. 


Swpedv tT. dy. wv. This is expressly stated to have been bestowed on 
some of the first converts (see viii. 17, x. 44, &c.), and the prompt 
repentance of these earliest hearers of the truth would not be without 
its reward. 


39. émayyeAla must be taken to embrace the same gifts which it 
included in i. 4 and ii, 33. 

kal Tots téxvots. As under the old covenant the promises were 
made (Gal. ili. 16) ‘to Abraham and his seed,’ so is it to be under the 
new dispensation. 


tots eis paxpdv. Peter knew from the first, we see, that the Gentiles 
were to be admitted to the same privileges as Israel. But Christ’s 
commission said they were to preach first in Jerusalem and in Judea. 
Peter needed the vision of the great sheet let down from heaven to tell 
him when God’s time was come for the extension of the work; and 
though in his dream the natural prejudice of his race was asserted, yet 
when he awoke he went ‘without gainsaying as soon as he was sent 
for’ (x. 29), as he says to Cornelius. For Christ’s words had been 
‘Go, teach all nations.’ 

The expression oi els waxpdy means those persons, whom to reach 
you have to go out into the distance. 

mpookadéontat, Render, shall call unto Him. Thus the force of 
the preposition will be given, which disappears in A.V. 

40. érépois Te Adyots Aclooww. This is a very important statement. 
We learn from it that there is no attempt made by the writer of the 
Acts to produce more than the substance and character of what was 
here said, And we may be sure that he uses the same rule always. 
We need not therefore be startled if we find an address followed by 
mighty results, even though St Luke’s abstract of it may only extend 
over a few verses. 

Stepaptuparo, he charged, as 1 Tim, v. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1, 
Peter’s address was not of the nature of testimony but a direction 
what the penitents were to do. 

ckodas. Literally crooked. ‘The expression ‘crooked generation’ 
is found in A.V. (Deut. xxxii. 5) where the Greek of the LXX. is the 
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same as here and in Phil. ii. 15. -yeved oxo is also the text in 
Ps. Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 8. 


41—47. Tue First CoNvERTS AND THEIR BEHAVIOUR. 


41. mpooereOqoayv. Render, there were added on that day about 
three thousand souls, i.e. to the hundred and twenty who composed the 
community when the day began. In v. 47 it is said ‘the Lord added.’ 


42. mpookaptepovvres. This means that they allowed nothing to 
interfere with the further teaching which the Apostles no doubt gave 
to the newly baptized. The converts would naturally seek to hear all 
the particulars of the life of Him whom they had accepted as Lord and 
Christ, and such narratives would form the greatest part of the teach- 
ing of the Apostles at the first. 


The phrase 7 88ax7] TSv drootdAwy has acquired a new interest 
since the recent discovery and publication of a MS. with that title. 
But the subjects treated of in this new discovery, a work manifestly of 
the first or beginning of the second century, are not such as could be 
spoken of immediately after the Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit. 


They relate to the Church when she has taken a firm hold on the 
world. 


kowevla, that communion, or holding all things common, of which 
a more full description is given in the following verses, and which 
would bind them most closely into one society. 

Chrysostom calls this ‘an angelic republic’: rotro mohirela dyyehikh 
undey avr&v héyew Udiov evar. evrevdev h plfa rv kax&y é&exdrn, Kal 
50 dy érparroy eeréav Ste AKovoar. 

The omission of the conjunction after xowwvig makes a division 
between the educational and social duties on one hand, and the 
strictly devotional on the other. 


TH KAdoe TOD dptov. The earliest title of the Holy Communion 
and that by which it is mostly spoken of in Scripture. (See Acts 
xx. 7; 1 Cor. x. 16, &c.) In consequence of the omission here and 
elsewhere of any mention of the wine, an argument has been drawn | 
for communion in one kind, But it is clear from the way in which 
St Paul speaks of the bread and the cup in the same breath, as it were, 
that such a putting asunder of the two parts of the Sacrament which 
Christ united is unwarranted by the practice of the Church of the 
Apostles. 

It is worth notice that in the ‘Teaching of the x11 Apostles’ to 
which allusion has just been made, the directions concerning the cup 
stand first. See chap, 9 mept 5€ rijs evxapicrias, otTws ebyapiorh- 
care. mpdrov wept mornplou’ K.T.A. 


tats mpocevyais. There is the article here too, Render, the 
prayers. See note oni. 14, 


_ 43. mado uxy. Even the mockers were afraid to continue their 
jeers in the face of such preaching and such lives, 


tépara Kal onpeta. See note on verse 22. The purposes now 
chiefly aimed at by the miracles were to arrest attention and bear 
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evidence to the new teaching. So they are not here spoken of as 
Ouvders. 


44. ioav érl 7d atts K.t.A, With the words of the angels still in 
their ears (i. 11) ‘This same Jesus shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen Him go into heaven,’ the disciples were no doubt full of the 
thought that the return of Jesus was not far distant. Such an opinion 
spreading among the new disciples would make them ready to resign 
their worldly goods, and to devote all things to the use of their 
brethren. For so the spreading of a knowledge of Christ could be 
made the chief work of the whole body of believers. 


45. Ktypata...vmdpgas. The Vulg. distinguishes the words by 
rendering ‘ possessiones et substantias.’ The former of the Greek words 
seems to imply those means which were at the time actively employed 
in the acquisition of more wealth; this would include farming and 
trade stock, &c., while Urapés refers rather to realized property 
(cf. however iv. 34). Soon, it seemed, there would be no need for 
either, and the produce of their sale was the most convenient form 
in which the bounty could be used for those who needed it. 

Kader. dy tis xpelav elxev, according as any man had need. We 
gather from this that the first converts kept their homes and things 
needful for themselves, but held the rest as a trust for the Church to 
be bestowed whenever need was seen. This is an earlier stage than 
that in which the money was brought and put at the disposal of the 
Apostles. 

The verb efyev is in the indicative notwithstanding the preceding 
xa0ére dv, because the writer’s intention is to describe a fact, viz. that 
there were persons in need, 


46. «al? jpépav te k.t.A,, and day by day attending continually 
with one accord, &c. 

At the Temple they were likely to meet with the greatest number of 
devout listeners; and we shall find that the first Christians did not 
cease to be religious Jews, but held to all the observances of their 
ancient faith, its feasts, its ritual, and its hours of prayer, as far as 
they could do so consistently with their allegiance to Jesus. We find 
(xxi. 20—24) the elders of the Church in Jerusalem urgent on St Paul 
that he should shew his zeal for the Law by taking upon him the vow 
of a Nazirite, and should so quiet the scruples of Jews, and of such 
Christian brethren who were more zealous for the Law than St Paul 
himself, and the Apostle saw no reason why he should not comply 
with their request. 

KAdvrés Te KaT’ olkov aptoy. Render, breaking bread at hone; 
though the A.V., if rightly understood, gives the sense very well. 
What is meant is, that the specially Christian institution of the 
breaking of bread was not a part of the service in the Temple, but was 
observed at their own homes, the congregations meeting now at one 
house, now at another. The Vulg. has ‘circa domos.’ The connexion 
of the Lord’s Supper with the Passover meal at its institution made 
the Christian Sacrament essentially a service which could be cele- 
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brated, as on the first occasion it was, in the dining-room of a dwelling- 
house. 

tpodis, i.e. their ordinary meals. 

dyaddudcer, with gladness. Because those who were able to con- 
tribute to the support of the poorer members of the Church were 
delighted to do so, and thus all over-anxious care for the morrow was 
removed from the whole community. 

ddedétytt KapSlas. Vulg. ‘simplicitate cordis.’ Having but one 
end in view, that the faith of Christ should be as widely spread 
abroad as possible. 


47. xdpiv, favour. As it was said of Christ, ‘The common people 
heard Him gladly’ (Mark xii. 37), so it seems to have been with the 
Apostles. The first attack made on them is (iv. 1) by the priests, the 
Captain of the Temple, and the Sadducees. 


Tovs cotopévovs. For this use of the present participle in relation 
to a work or condition begun, but only as yet in progress and not 
complete, cf. LXX. Judges xiii. 8 (Manoah’s question to the angel), zl 
ronjowwev TY Tadly TixTowévm; The child spoken of is not born, but 
will be, for God has promised it. So here the men were put into 
the way of salvation, but not yet saved, though made through hope 
to be heirs of salvation. The rendering of the text is, and the Lord 
added day by day together such as were in the way of salvation. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 


1. Ilérpos 8é. In accordance with the change made in the last 
verse of chap. 11. 


7. myeupev adrov with NABCG. The Vulg. has the pronoun twice 
expressed. 


11. airod instead of rod iafévros ywdod with NABCDE. Vulg. 
‘cum teneret autem Petrum.’ 


13. Omit avrdv after ypyjoacbe with NABC and many cursives. 
Vulg. ‘et negastis ante faciem Pilati.’ 


18. avtov after Xpioréy with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘Christum suum.’ 


20. mpokexeipirpévov is the reading of NABCDEP. The Vulg. 
favours the Text. recept. in giving ‘qui predicatus est.? But that 
sense is out of harmony with verse 25 where the people are called viol 
Ths SiaOjkyns. See notes. 


21. tay dyloy for rdvrwy dylwy with NABCD. Vulg. ‘per os sanc- 
torum, &e.’ 
am aidvos before avtod with NABC. The Vulg. has ‘suorum a 


sseeculo prophetarum,’ which does not leave dm aiwvos to the end of 
the verse. 
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Roe Omit yap mpdbs rods marépas with NABC. Vulg. ‘Moses quidem 
ixit.’ 
26. Omit ’Iycody with SBCDE and Vulg. 


Cx. II]. 1--10. Heauine or toe Lame Man at ton Bravtirun 
GATE oF THE TEMPLE. 


1. dvéBavov, were going up. The verb is in the imperfect 
tense and to render it exactly adds much to the vividness of the 
narrative. On the close attachment always seen between Peter and 
John, Chrysostom observes, ravraxou palvovrar otrce woAdhy exovres 
mpods adjAous Gudvorav. TovT@ vever o Lérpos. ood eis Tov Tapov epxov- 
Tat ovTo. epl avTod pyolv TW XpisT@, ovTos Se rh; 

The Temple stood above the city on Mt Moriah. 

76 tepdv. While earnestly labouring for the spread of Christ’s teach- 
ing, they did not cast off their regard for that schoolmaster which 
had been appointed to bring men to Christ. 

ér{. The preposition indicates the period of time towards which 
their movement tended, and may be well rendered for the hour, 
&c. They were on their way, and would get there at the time 
appointed for prayer. This is not the most common use of ém with 
the accusative of time. It more frequently denotes that space of 
time over which any action is extended. Cf. Acts xiii, 31 émi nudpas 
m\clouvs=during many days. See Winer-Moulton, pp. 508, 509. 

We read in Scripture of three specified hours of prayer in accord- 
ance with which the Psalmist speaks of his own custom (Ps. lv. 17), 
‘Evening, and morning, and at noon will I pray.’ And in like 
manner Daniel prayed ‘three times a day’ (Dan. vi. 10). Cf. also 
‘The Teaching of the twelve Apostles,’ chap. 8, tpls r7s jucpas otrw 
mpocevxerbe. The hour of morning prayer was the third hour, and 
Peter went up to the housetop to pray (Acts x. 9) about the sixth 
hour, which was noon, and the evening prayer was this to which 
Peter and John were going up. 


évatnv. This orthography has the support of much authority, 
See Tischendorf’s Prolegomena, p. 49, ed. 7. 

At the Equinox the ninth hour would be three o’clock in the after- 
noon, but when the daylight was longer it would be later, so that if 
there were 18 hours’ day and 6 hours of darkness, each hour of the 
day would be an hour and a half long, and the hours of the night 
only half an hour each. At such time the ninth hour would be at 
half-past four. See i. 15 note. 

2. é«. Just as when this preposition is used with words directly 
indicative of time, the idea here contained in it is of a starting-point 
since which a certain state has been continuous. Cf, Acts xxiy. 10, 
é€x mwoddav éray ovra Kpiriv. Render, a certain man who was lame, 
otherwise imrdpxwy is not represented. 

éBacrdtero...er(0ovy. The imperfect tenses imply that this was 
done regularly every day, and the position in which he had been daily 
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set for the greater part of his forty years’ life (see iv. 22) made it 
certain that he would be widely and well known. In the same 
fashion Bartimaeus sat by the wayside to beg (Mark x. 46). 


apos tiv Oipav...dpatav. The gateways of the Temple gave ad- 
mission to the inner court from the court of the Gentiles and the 
court of the women. ‘There were three on the north and the same 
number on the south, but the Beautiful Gate meant in this verse was 
probably the gate on the east which led from the court of the women. 
The other gates, Josephus says (B. J. v. 5, 3), were overlaid with gold 
and silver, but this one was ‘made of Corinthian bronze, and much 
surpassed in worth those enriched with silver and gold.’ 


rod airetv, to ask. This form of construction of the infinitive with 
ro to indicate purpose is abundantly common in N.T. and LXX. Cf. 
Gen. iv. 15, cal €0ero Kipios 6 Beds onpeiov TH Kaiv 709 wh dvedelv adbrov 
mavra Tov evploKovTa adTov. 


Aenportyyv. Not a classical word, but very common in the LXX., 
first, for the feeling of mercy which dictates the giving of alms, and 
then, for the gift itself, as here. For the latter sense see Tobit xii. 8, 
ayabov mpocevxh mera vnoretas Kal éNenpoovr7s...... Kandy monoar éen- 
pootyyy 7 Onoavpicat xpuctov. Also Heclus. iii. 14, 30, xxxv. 2. 

From this word comes the English alms, formerly spelt almesse, 
or awmous, and in German it has become almosen. 


3. AaPetv. This infinitive is redundant. A similar pleonasm is 
found Mark i. 17. 


4. atevicas S€. Soof St Paul in a similar case (xiv. 9). And doubt- 
less too here Peter ‘perceived that the man had faith to be healed.’ 
For his first act after his cure—‘he entered into the temple’—he- 
speaks a devout frame of mind, and we may judge that though his 


infirmity had kept him at the gate for forty years, he had felt earnestly 
a longing to enter. 


5. emeixev, gave heed. The verb requires rdv vovv, or something 
similar, to be supplied with it. The sense is ‘turned (his attention).’ 
Cf. Heelus. xxxiv. 2, 6 éréywv évurvias, ‘he that pays attention to 


dreams’; and verse 18 of the same chapter, rive éréyer; ‘To what 
does he pay attention?’ 


6. ovx trdpxe jor. The Apostles, we may see from this, made 
no claim for themselves upon the contributions of the richer converts. 
There seems to be a difference intended in the kind of possession, 
mdpxw being used of the worldly belongings, éxw of the spiritual 
gifts, as being the best, and the most surely held. 

Render the second clause, ‘What I have that give I thee.” Weare 
nowhere told how much time had passed since the day of Pentecost 
but it is probable that this was not the first miracle which Peter 
wrought (see ii. 43). For he speaks as not without experience of what 
works God will enable him to do. His language is that of firm 


assurance, ‘what I have,’ though in a moment he adds ‘i 
of Jesus Christ,’ i gieraresoarekec 
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Noatwpalov. According to St John’s account, the name Nazareth 
was included in the title on Christ’s cross (John xix. 19), and we can 
see that the place was despised in the eyes of the Jews (John i. 46) 
from Nathanael’s question to Philip. This despised origin, as well 
as the shameful death, of Jesus, was a stumblingblock to the Jews. 


yepe kal aepurdre. There is some variation in the MSS. here, 
some having only the last verb. As it stands, the text is exactly the 
same as the words which Christ used (Luke v. 23) at the cure of the 
paralytic. Hence objectors have alleged that St Luke in the Acts has 
based his history here on those recorded words of Jesus. But what 
is more natural than that St Peter at such a time when speaking and 
acting in Christ’s name should employ Christ’s very words? 


7. at Bdceas aitot kal td cpupd. These words are found nowhere 
else in the N.T. They are of a technical character, and their use, to- 
gether with the other features of exact description of the cripple’s case, 
indicate that we have before us the language of the physician (Col. 
iv. 14). And it is hardly possible to dwell too strongly on indications 
of this kind, which indirectly mark in the history something which is 
likewise noted in the Epistles. Those who would assign the second 
century as the date of the composition of the Acts, must assume for 
their supposed writer the keenest appreciation of every slight allusion 
in the letters of St Paul, and at the same time an ability to let his 
knowledge peep out only in hints like that which we find in this verse. 
Such persons, while rejecting all that is miraculous in the story as we 
have it, ask us to believe in such a writer as would himself be almost 
a miracle, for his powers of observation and the skill with which he 
has employed them. 

Bdots in the LXX. is generally used of some basement or foundation 
on which a thing may rest, but it occurs with the meaning of this 
verse in Wisdom xiii. 18, where, in speaking of an idolater, it is said 
he makes petitions mept odovroplas [ixerever] Td unde Baoe xpnoOa duva- 
pevov, ‘for a good journey unto that which cannot set a foot forward.’ 

8. éadAdpevos, leaping up. Thus manifesting his faith by his 
instant obedience, though his limbs must have shrivelled with forty 
years’ want of use. 


meperrare., Hvyery word seems to express the man’s joy. He kept 
walking is the sense of this imperfect. 

elon AOev, he went in. As we see afterwards, he did not want to 
leave his benefactors. Beside this, it was the best use he could make 
of his new powers, to go to the Temple with the other worshippers. 
Of this conduct Chrysostom says, dia Tod werd TO GANeoOaL aivety roy 
Geov, ovK éxelvous Oavpdgvwv adANG Tov Oedy Tov Ov éxelvwy évepyjoarTa* 
ors evxapLoTos TY oO avnp. 

dANSpevos. He cannot put his strength sufficiently to exercise by 
the calm pace of those who have been walking all their lives. His 
exultant ‘leaping’ was a part of his ‘praising God.’ 

We can hardly fail to see, if we compare the narrative of this miracle 
with that of the similar one wrought at Lystra by St Paul (xiv.), to 
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which we have already referred, that St Luke has used faithfully the 
materials with which he was furnished by ‘ eye-witnesses,’ and has 
given the accounts as he received them without any colouring of his 
own. In this chapter we have a description such as a painter would 
desire; the scene is brought vividly before us, and all the characters are 
in lively action. Itis just such an account as we find in St Mark’s 
Gospel of the cure of the demoniac child (Mark ix. 14—27), and both 
are quite in accord with all that we know of St Peter’s mode of speaking, 
and from St Peter it is most probable that the narrative in this chapter 
(like the substance of the Second Gospel) is derived. On the contrary, 
the story of the cure wrought at Lystra by St Paul is told in the fewest 
possible words and with no touch of the graphic power of which this 
description is so full. The difference bespeaks the faithfulness of the 
writer of the Acts, and shews us that he has left the narratives as they 
came to his hand, without any attempt to stamp on them an 
individuality of his own. 


9. mds 6 Aads, all the people. There was no lack of testimony to 
the reality of the cure. Many of the witnesses must have known the 
cripple for years. The Jewish authorities (iv. 16) admit the un- 
impeachable character of the evidence. 

10. émeylywoKxoy. This verb is rendered they took knowledge in 
iy. 13, and that is the better sense here. It can hardly be intended to 
say that the whole of the people present knewthe man. For the con- 
struction which brings from the predicate-sentence its subject and 
makes it the object in the antecedent clause, ef. below, ix. 20, éx/pua- 
cev Tov "Inooby Ste otros ctw O vids TOD OEod. 

ampos with an accusative of the aim or purpose. Cf. xxvii. 12, rpds 
mapaxeaciar, ‘for the purpose of wintering in.’ 


11—-26. Sv Prerer’s DiscoursE to THE CrRowD. 


11. Xodopavros. As the name of Solomon was so intimately con- 
nected with the Jewish temple, it is natural enough that one of its 
porches (or cloisters) should be called after him. There is no account 
of any such porch in Solomon’s own temple, but Josephus tells us 
(Ant. xx. 9. 7) that there was an eastern porch in Herod’s temple 
called by this name. The mention of this feature in the building is 
a sign that the writer, from whom St Luke drew, was one acquainted 
with the localities about which he speaks, and that the account was 
written before the fall of Jerusalem, or he would not have said ‘is 
called,’ or if he had done so would have been convicted of inconsistency 
of language by those to whom his work was first presented. 

€xOopBor is in the plural, because the notion of dads is a plural one, 

12. i8ov 8€. Seeing, viz. their astonishment, as we may gather 
from his opening words, rf Oavudéere. 

dtekplvato, gave answer, i.e. to their looks, for there had been no 
words. This word, like the Hebr. MY, is frequently used for the first 
utterance of a speaker, uneyoked by any question. Cf. (LXX. and 
Hebrew) Deut. xxi. 7, xxvi. 5, xxvii. 14. So too Acts y. 8, where 
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Peter is said to have answered Sapphira, though she had said nothing, 
as far as we are told, and where the Apostle’s words are a question. 


éml tobtw, ‘at this man,’ as is evidenced by the pronoun being 
avrév at the end of the verse. 


i8(q Suvdper. As he had said to the crippled man, so now he makes 
it clear to the crowd, that the name of Jesus is the power to which the 
cure is due. 

eioeBelg. That extreme devotion to God was sometimes conceived 
to obtain miraculous power for its reward may be gathered from such 
narratives as the raising of the widow’s son by Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 24). 
The mother seeing her son restored to her says, ‘Now by this I know 
that thou art a man of God.’ Cf. also Nicodemus’ statement, John 
iii. 2. 

TeToUnKdc TOU TepiTaTety avTdy, having made him to walk. This 
genitive of the infinitive is such a harsh construction after a verb with 
which a direct infinitive would be expected, that it is worth while to 
give a few illustrations of it, mainly from the LXX. 1 Chron. xyii. 6 
ols évereiAduny Tod motuatve Tov hady pov, compared with 1 Kings xvii. 
4 kal rots kdpaéw évredodpuar diatpépew ce éxet. So too Is. v. 6 rats 
vepédats évredotuae TOO wn BpéEar eis adrov verdv. The construction is 
also found Gen. xxxvli. 18 érovnpetovto Tod dmroKretvar adrdv, Exod. 
li. 18 dia rh éraxtvare Tod rapayevécOa ahuepov; ‘How is it that ye 
are come so soon to-day?’ (A.V.). Cf. also Acta Andr. Apocryph. 14 
ado oty Kal adore érreTHdevov TOU AVoat avTév, and Acta Petri et Pauli, 
5, yrjoavrTo Katoapa rov daoaretha év mdcais Tals érapxtas avrov. 

13. 6 Qcds’ABpadp «.7.A. The crowd of listening Jews must have 
been sorely troubled to be told that they had been guilty of such re- 
bellion against the God of their fathers. 

maisa avrov, His servant. The use of this word would carry the 
minds of the hearers back, as St Peter no doubt intended, to Isaiah 
xlii. 1, ‘Behold my servant whom I uphold,’ a passage which St 
Matthew (xii. 18) applies to Jesus. 

npvycacbe. When to Pilate’s question (John xix. 15), ‘Shall I 
crucify your king?’ they had answered, ‘We have no king but 
Caesar.’ 

kata mpocwmov. This is a rendering of a Hebrew form snd, and is 
common in the LXX. Cf. 1 Sam. xiv. 13, xvi. 8; 1 Kings i. 23. 

Kptyavros. Render, when he had given sentence to release Him. 
For Pilate had pronounced Jesus innocent (John xix. 4). 

14. dv dyov. Whom even the demoniac (Mark i, 24) had con- 
fessed to be ‘the Holy One of God.’ 

dovéa, ie. Barabbas, who had committed murder (Mark xy. 7; 
Luke xxiii. 19), “Avdpa seems here joined with govéa, as dv@pwmos so 
often is with nouns that signify some occupation which is discredit- 
able (és, cvxopdyrns), to increase the odiousness of the term. So we 
have dvip yewpyés for a tributary servant, LXX, Gen. xlix. 15, a sort 
of adscriptus glebe. 
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iby, Gh dv tis tons, the prince of life. The same word applied to 
Jesus (aoe ni ay is Cala Paaitiee and finisher of our faith,’ and in 
the same epistle (ii. 10) ‘the captain of their salvation.’ It is probably 
in the latter sense that St Peter, whose thoughts are on the resurrec- 
tion, uses the word here, thinking of Christ as the firstfruits of them 
that slept (1 Cor. xv. 20), but the other sense, that ‘in Him was life’ 
(John i. 4), is also embraced in the word. 


yyerpev, raised, i.e. once for all. 


ov. This pronoun takes up the preceding éy, and refers to Jesus, 
‘whose witnesses we ave.’ Not merely of the Resurrection did the 
Apostles bear witness, but of all Christ’s teaching and deeds. Cf.i. 22, 
where Matthias was chosen to be such a witness. 


16. Kol émi tq mlore K.7.A., and on the ground of faith in His 
nume, His name hath made strong this man whom ye see and know. 
This use of name= power, and even as an absolute equivalent for God, 
is very Jewish; cf. iv. 12. The usage grew out of such passages as 
Ps. cvi. 8, ‘He saved them for His name’s sake.’ In the literature of 
the Jews great power was attributed to the name of God even when 
only inscribed, e.g. as it was said in tradition to have been on the 
rod of Moses. By this power he is reported to have wrought the 
miracles in Egypt and in the wilderness. But St Peter’s language 
here explains that it is no such power of which he is now speaking, 
for the name of Jesus does not work the miracle per se, but only 
because of the faith of the believer. 

For émi=on account of, ef. Luke v. 5, émt 7 pnuarl cov xahdow 7d 
dixrvov=on account of thy bidding. See Winer-Moulton, p. 491, who 
explains it as=‘induced by.’ 

yi lors 1 Sl’ abtrod. Cf. the same Apostle’s words (1 Pet. i. 21), 
Tovs O¢ avrTod mucrovs, ‘you who through Him are believers.’ Christ 
is ‘the author and finisher of our faith.’ 


6doKAnplav, complete soundness. The word occurs in the LXX. Is. 


ile pale éoTw év avT@ oONokAnpia. Also in later Greek writers, as Plu- 
tarch. 


17. Kata, dyvo.ay, through ignorance. Ignorance has many degrees 
and may arise from many causes. The Jewish multitude were igno- 
rant from want of teaching, their rulers from mental perversenegs in 
looking only on one part of the prophecies concerning the Messiah. 
Yet of both of these it may be said that through ignorance (i.e. want of 
knowledge, however caused) they crucified Jesus. Compare the words 
of Chrysostom, adn’ bus dldwow avrots eEovolay dpyijcacOar Kat pera- 
yavar él Tots yeyevynuévors* Gddov 6€ Kal amodoylay Urep aitav ouyrt- 
Onow evrpbowmor, Kal héyer* Ore wev ody GOwov dvnpeire, HOerre’ Bru Se 
Tov apxnyov THS Swijs, lows ayvoetre. Kal évTeDOev ovK avTods pdvous 
adinow éyx\nudtwv, GAG Kal Tos TOY KaK@v apxiTéxTovas, 


18. tov Xpiordv aitod. Render, by the mouth of all the prophets 
that His Christ should suffer. The purpose of the whole of ths ac 
ture is to set forth the redemption of men through the suffering of 
Christ. So that from the first mention of the bruising of the heel of 
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the seed of the woman (Gen. iii. 15), there had been a constant chain 
of testimony that the Christ should suffer. The ignorance of the Jews 
was manifested in this, that they would only see what spake of 
the sovereignty of the Messiah, and so rejected Him who came to give 
His life as a ransom for men. 


ottws. Emphatic. By turning your evil deed to a purpose of 
salvation. So Chrysostom, dpa mé607 700 O00 copia, br’ av Tais érépwy 
movnptats els TO Séov H kaTaKkexpnuevy. 

19. petavonoare, repent; seeing how great your offence is, but 
yet that sin done in ignorance may be pardoned. 


émurtpepare. Literally, twrn again, i.e. from the evil of your ways. 
So (xi. 21) ‘a great number believed and twrned unto the Lord.’ The 
phrase ‘be converted’ of the A.V. has received much augmentation of 
meaning since 1611. 


eadebOjvar. A very common word in the LXX. for the blotting- 
out of offences. The idea is, they are written down, but may be 
erased. Cf. Jerem. xvili. 23, ras duaprias airdv ph éEadrelWys. So 
Pss, 1. (li.) 1, 11, eviii. (cix.) 14; 2 Mace. xii. 42. 

dws dv. These particles cannot be translated ‘when the times... 
shall come,’ but ‘that the times...may come.’ They indicate a purpose, 
the accomplishment of which still lies in doubt. So the Apostle’s 
argument is, Repent, that your sins may be blotted out, that in this 
way (i.e. by your penitence) the times of refreshing may come. dézws 
av is rendered in this sense (Acts xv. 17), ‘That the residue of men 
might [better may] seek after the Lord,’ See also Luke ii. 35. 


Katpol dvaigews. Literally, ‘appointed times of refreshing.’ These 
God hath appointed and keeps in His own power, but the penitence of 
men can hasten them. They are called ‘times of refreshing,’ i.e. 
peace and blessedness, for the Apostle describes them afterwards as 
the coming of the Christ. But by the prophecies which he quotes he 
shews that the refreshing is for those only who repent (vers. 23) and 
hear the prophet whom God sends. The anticipation of a speedy 
return of Christ from heaven was common among the first believers. 
St Peter here does not directly state this opinion, but we can see how 
current it was from St Paul’s Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
where he finds it necessary to warn the Christians of that Church 
against the disquiet which the immediate expectation of the second 
Advent was causing among them. 


dvdapuéts is used in LXX. Exod. viii. 15 of the relief which Pharaoh 
felt when the plague of frogs was removed. 


20. Kal dmooret\y. The construction is continued from dws dy in 
the previous verse, Render, and that He may send. 

mpokexerpirpévoy, the Christ which was appointed for you, even 
Jesus. This reading and sense agree with the proof which St Peter 
presently cites (ver. 25), ‘Ye are the children of the covenant which 
God made with our fathers.’ The Christ, the Messiah had been ap- 
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pointed and promised unto the Jewish nation, and now the promise 
of the covenant is fulfilled in Jesus. 


21. SéacQou. And Peter and the rest could bear witness that He 
was gone into heaven, His work on earth being finished. 


droxaracrdcews travreyv, restoration of all things, i.e. at Christ’s 
second coming. But this phrase, ‘the restoration of all things,’ is used 
in two senses in N.T. For it is said (Matt. xvii. 11; Mark ix. 12) that 
Elias must ‘first come and restore all things.’ There the beginning 
of Christ’s Kingdom is meant. As Christ’s death was for all men’s 
redemption, the restoration of all things may be said to have begun 
then. In the present verse the words have reference to the time when 
the course of that restoration shall be completed. 


dv &dAnoev. For the attraction of the relative, see note on i. 1. 
Render, of which [times] God hath spoken. 


22. Muiojs pév, Moses indeed said. Here the Apostle cites the 
prophecies to which he has been alluding. First from Deut. xviii. 15 
(though not quoting the LXX, quite exactly) he points out that the 
prophet who had been promised was to be of their brethren, as Moses 
had been. This was a comparison which the Jews themselves were 
fond of making, and they often identified the prophet of whom Moses 
spake with the Messiah. Thus the Midrash Rabbah on Kecl. i. 9 says, 
‘Rabbi Berakhiah in the name of Rabbi Yizkhak [Isaac] says: ‘“‘As 
was the former redeemer so shall the latter redeemer be.’’ While of the 
former redeemer it is said (Exod. iv. 20), ‘‘ And Moses took his wife 
and his sons and set them upon an ass,” so of the latter: for it says 
(Zech, ix. 9), ‘‘He is lowly and riding upon an ass.”” And while the 
former redeemer brought down manna, as it says (Exod. xvi. 4), ““Be- 
hold I will rain bread from heaven for you,” so the latter redeemer will 
bring down manna. For it says (Ps. Ixxii. 16), ‘‘There shall be abund- 
ance of corn in the earth.” And as the former redeemer caused the 
well to spring up (see Num. xxi. 17), so the latter redeemer shall also 
cause the waters to spring up. For it says (Joel iii. 18), «‘A fountain 
ome forth of the house of the Lord, and shall water the valley 
a) ee 


_ &s ené, like unto me. This is a rendering of the Hebrew 5, and 
is very common in the LXX. Cf. Jud. viii. 18 kat efray ‘Qs od cs 
avrol, els Cuolwua viod Baciéws. 


aKovoerbe, i.e. those who have ‘ears to hear’ when the prophet 


comes and speaks. The next verse shews that all the nation were not 
included in the ‘ye.’ 


24. Kal mdytes St ot rpopytat. To other prophecies St Peter only 
makes a general reference. We learn (Midrash Shemuel, c. 24) that 
Samuel was called by the Jews the Rabban, the chief and teacher, of 
the prophets and there are several reasons why he is put in this fore: 
most place. (1) We never read of a school of the prophets before his 
time. (2) His mother Hannah is the first person in Holy Writ 
who speaks of the Messiah (1 Sam. ii. 10), ‘God’s anointed! (3) 
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Jewish tradition says that the man of God who came to Eli (1 Sam. 
li, 27) was Elkanah. The Targum on 1 Sam.x. 12, ‘But who is their 
father?’ explains father by Rabbi, and refers the word to Samuel, so 
that the question in that verse would imply, ‘Why do you wonder at 
Saul among the prophets? Who is it that instructs the prophets? Is 
it not Samuel? And has not Saul been with him just now and been 
anointed by him?’ All this could be said without the speaker having 
any knowledge that Saul was to be king. For the use of father 
as=teacher or Rabbi cf, Klisha’s cry to Elijah (2 Kings ii, 12), ‘My 
father, my father.’ 

Scou ehddnoav Kal Katyyyekav. Render, as many as spake they 
also told of these days. he apo which is prefixed to the latter verb 
in the Text. recept. seems to have been introduced with the notion 
that the words of a prophet must of necessity be predictive. Where- 
as the prophet was one who spake for God, gave a message in His 
name, but was not necessarily a foreteller of the future. 


25. viol tov mpopytev. Render, sons of the prophets, i.e. of the 
same race as they, and hence what they spake is meant for you. 
For you is the prophet raised up whom Moses foretold. 

kal tas SiabrjKys, and [sons] of the covenant, i.e. heirs to its 
promises and obligations. So (2 Kings xiv. 14) hostages are called 
literally sons of the pledgings or compacts. LXX. oi viol rav cuppliewr. 
So the two anointed ones are called LXX. Zech. iv. 14 viol ris wi6- 
TNTOS. 

Aéyov. The quotation is from Gen, xxii. 18, but the LXX. instead 
of maca ai marpial has ravra Tae Orn. 

26. tpivy wpdrov. That the house of Israel might first receive the 
blessing, and be God’s instruments in spreading it abroad. 


dvac7ycas. The word is used here not of the resurrection of 
Jesus, but recalling the promise of Moses, cited in v. 22 that a 
prophet should be raised up (dvacrijoer xbpios) and sent unto the 
people. 

Tov waisa avtov, His servant. See note on verse 13. 

eiAoyotvra, to bless you (literally, blessing you), i.e. by the appointed 
times of refreshing alluded to in verse 19. The way and means to 
this blessing is to be by the repentance and turning again to which 
the Apostle has been exhorting them. And to effect this they must 
turn away from their imiquities, but for doing this he assures them 
they will find present help in Christ. : : 

Such a construction as this of a present participle after an aorist 
tense has sometimes been explained as though it were equal to a 
future. It is better to regard the action expressed by the participle as 
having begun from the point of time indicated by the verb. So here, 
the blessing was ready for the faithful as soon as ever Christ was 
sent. Cf. Winer-Moulton, p. 429. 

éy 7G dmootpéhew, in turning away every one of you from his 
iniquities. This word is very common in the LXX. in this sense, 
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See Ezek. xviii. 27, év 7@ daroorpéWou dvopov amd THs avoulas avrod. 
Also Ezek. iii, 19, xxxiii. 14 and Jonah iii. 10, améorpepay amo Tuy 
Oar avTay Tay movnpwr. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Readings varying from the Teat. recept. 


6. “Avvas x.t.A. All the names in this verse are in the nomina- 
tive with NAB. The Vulg. has also nominatives but the construction 
of the previous verse in the Latin brings the words there also into the 
same case. 


8. rod Icpajd omitted with NAB. The Vulg. also omits, but reads 
‘Principes populi et seniores, audite.’ 


11. otkoSdpav instead of olkodouoivrwy with NABD. The Vulg. 
has a participle. 


17. dmed7 omitted with NABD, Unrepresented in the Vulg. 


18. avrots omitted with NABDE. The Vulg. gives the pronoun 
only once, ‘vocantes eos.’ 


19. elroy mpds adtots with NABDE, and the Vulg. agrees with this. 


24. 6 Ocds after od omitted with NAB. Vulg. has ‘tu es qui 
fecisti.’ 


25. 6 TOU TaTPdS NP.OV Sid Tvedpatos dylov oTdpaTos AavelS madds 
cov. This is the reading of NABE. The Vulg. in some degree 
confirms it, having ‘qui Spiritu sancto per os patris nostri David, 
pueri tui.’ But the reading is full of difficulty and there is probably 
some error. The Vulg. would seem to have had rod rarpds judy after 
oTopnaros, and, it may be, another 6:4 preceding that word. Dr Hort 
suggests that rod marpds may be a corruption for rots marpdow, and 
that orépuaros &c. may be taken in apposition with what precedes, the 
mouth of David being represented as the mouth of the Holy Ghost. 


27. After ddnlelas add év rq mode TavTy with NABDE. Vulg. ‘in 
civitate ista.’ 


32. 7 omitted before kapS{a and uyx1}) with NABD. 


33. Suvdper peydAn (the order of the Vulg.) with SABD and several 
cursives. 


34. tv for trfpxev with NABF, 


36. “Iwonp with NABDE and Vulg., also several cursiyes and some 
other versions. 
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Cu, IV. 1—12. First Arrest oF tHE ApostLEs. Tuerr Hearne 
AND DEFENCE. 


1. dadotvrwy Sé. Some little time must have elapsed since Pente- 
cost, for now the movements of the Apostles have become a matter of 
concern to the Jewish authorities, See their complaint (v. 28). There 
is no note of time at the beginning of chap. iii. It need not have been 
a long period, for news soon spread in the city, as we learn from the 
events related in the previous chapter. 


_ enéotnrav, came upon them, i.e. to arrest them. The same word 
is used (xxiii. 27) of the action of the chief captain. See note there. 


ot iepets. Those whose duty it was at the time to take charge of the 
Temple services, and who probably had taken offence at the multitudes 
assembled in the Temple court. The division of the priests was into 
twenty-four courses, each of which was to serve in the Temple for 
a week, see 1 Chron. xxiv. 1—19; 2 Chron, xxiii. 8. It was during 
such service in the order of his course, that the promise of the birth of 
John the Baptist was made to Zacharias the priest (Luke i. 5—8). 
Some versions render high-priests, but these were only gathered to the 
council on the following day. 


6 otparnyds Tov tepot. There is mentioned in the O. T. an officer 
whose title is ‘the ruler of the house of God,’ 6 wyovpmevos olkod Kuplou 
(or rod Oeod), (1 Chron. ix. 11; 2 Chron. xxxi. 13; Neh. xi. 11), He 
was not a military officer, but had charge of the guard of priests and 
Levites who watched the Temple at night. There are two titles given 
to such an officer in the later writings of the Jews. (1) the memunneh 
(I. Babl. Tamid 1.), a kind of prefect of the Temple guard; and (2) a 
higher officer called ‘the captain of the mountain of the [Lord’s] 
house.’ (T. Babl. Middoth 11.) Rabbenu Shimshon describes this 
second officer as ‘the Commander who was set over every watch of 
those that watched in the less sacred portion of the Temple.’ He was 
apparently a civil as well as a religious official, for we find (v. 26) that 
he goes with ‘the officers’ to make the second arrest of the Apostles, 


ot BaSSovKator. This was the name of one of the most influential 
sects among the Jews in our Lord’s time. Their name has been 
variously explained. The Jewish authorities state that the name, 
which they write T'sedukim, is derived from Z'sadok (Zadok) the proper 
name, and that thus they are ‘the followers of Zadok.’ The Zadok 
from whom they derive the title is said to have been a disciple of 
Antigonus of Socho. This Antigonus is the second in order of the 
Jewish Fathers whose sayings are recorded in the Pirke Aboth, and 
the commentators thereon mention two of his pupils, Baithos and 
Zadok, to the latter of whom and to his followers they attribute the 
teaching that ‘there was nothing for them in the world tocome.’ But 
it is perhaps more probable, from their constant connexion with the 
priests, that the name of the Sadducees was derived from the more 
famous Zadok who became high priest in the reign of king Solomon 
(1 Kings ii. 35). We read of the distinction of his descendants as 
‘the sons of Zadok,’ and ‘the priests the Levites of the seed of 
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Zadok,’ even as late as the description of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezek. 
xl. 46, xliv. 15). The probability of this priestly descent of the 
sect of the Sadducees is strengthened by the way in which they are 
mentioned Acts v. 17, ‘Then rose up the high priest and all they that 
were with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees).’ The derivation 
which makes their name the plural of the Hebrew adjective Tsaddik, 
=righteous, has not much authority to support it. 

The teaching of the Sadducees is partly described (Acts xxiii. 8). 
They ‘say that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.’ In 
addition to this they attached no authority to the Oral Law, while the 
Pharisees maintained that the greater portion thereof had been trans- 
mitted to them from Moses. The Sadducees also taught the doctrine 
of the freedom of the will of men. The statement that they rejected 
all the Old Testament Scriptures except the Pentateuch has no con- 
firmation in Josephus, and has arisen from a confusion of the Sadducees 
with the Samaritans. Josephus (Antiq. xvi. 1. 4) says ‘their doctrine 
is accepted only by a few, but yet by those of the greatest dignity,’ a 
statement fully borne out by the influential position in which we find 
them when the history of the Acts opens. They play no very pro- 
minent part in the Gospel history, because the teaching of Christ while 
on earth was directed more specially against the formalism and out- 
ward show of religion that prevailed among the Pharisees. It is 
when the doctrine of the resurrection begins to be preached that the 
hostility of the Sadducees makes itself most apparent. 


2. Statrovodpevor. The word is found in LXX. (Hecles. x. 9) of the 
pain and risk which a man incurs in removing stones. Here the pain 
is mental, they were sorely grieved. It is used (xvi. 18) of St Paul’s 
feeling when the ‘damsel possessed with a spirit of divination’ cried 
after him at Philippi. 

Chrysostom’s words on this sentence are: dverovoiyro ob udvov bre 
édidacKov, GAN Ste otK avroy pdvoy ~deyov éeynyépOat, GAG Kal Huas Ov 
éxetvoy dvicracPat. ot'rws loxupa éyévero 7) dvdaracts ws Kal érépois adroy 
aittov yevéoOam avacracews. 

Si8doxKey. The scribes and priests would have made teaching a 
monopoly of their own, and would be the more vexed because these 
new teachers were dvOpwro. aypduparo. See verse 13. 


kaTrayyédNew év to “I. «.7.A. Render, and published in Jesus the 
resurrection from the dead, This would rouse the feelings of the Sad- 
ducees. The resurrection is said to be in Jesus, because His resurrec- 
tion was a pledge that all should rise. ‘Jn Christ all shall be made 
alive’ (1 Cor. xv. 22). The language of the Apostles in the Acts does 
not dwell on this as a consequence of the resurrection of Jesus, for the 
Apostles set forth at first what was historical rather than doctrinal 
teaching. Their language was a proclamation, not an argument. 


Ti Gvacracw Ti ék vekpdy, the resurrection from the dead. Here 
this expression seems to mean exactly the same as dvdcracis vexpav 
in xxiy. 21, viz. the general resurrection. The latter expression is the 
more common, being found nine or ten times (in Acts xxiv. 15 modern 
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editors omit vexpdv), and means most frequently the general resur- 
rection, though it is applied to Christ’s resurrection in Acts xxvi. 23; 
Rom. i. 4; while in 1 Cor. xv. 21 it signifies the general resurrection 
implied in the particular raising up of Jesus. 

7] avacracis Tay vexpav is found twice (Matt. xxii. 31; 1 Cor. xv. 42) 
of the general resurrection ; and the form in this verse (7 dvdoracts 7 
éx vexpwyv) is found again in Luke xx. 35, there, as here, signifying the 
resurrection of all men. Like this is 7 éfavdoracis 7 ék vexpav of 
Phil. iii. 11. And we have once (1 Pet. i. 3) dvdoracis Inoot Xpiroi 
éx vexpov. 

When the verb (éyelpw, dvlornu, &¢c.) is used, the preposition which 
most usually follows it is ék; commonly é« vexpwy, now and then éx 
Tov vexpav. In St Matthew we have, three times, dd ray vexpdy 
(xiv. 2, xxvii. 64, xxviii. 7). 

It appears that the preposition most commonly employed after the 
verb was also put after the derived noun (as 1 Pet. i. 3); and once or 
swice the preposition was used, as here, in the adjectival form (7 é« 
vexp@v) appended to the noun. 

Those sentences where the verb is used refer nearly always to 
Christ’s coming up from among the dead, or to some particular rising, 
like that of Lazarus or John the Baptist; but once in Mark xii. 25 
there is a wider sense. Where the noun is found the phrase is nearly 
always of the general resurrection, though the examples given above 
shew that it is sometimes restricted to our Lord’s rising again. 


3. tHpyoW, ward, safe keeping, i.e. in a prison-house. And it 
is worth noticing on the use of it, that the Jews only employed im- 
prisonment for this precautionary purpose. It was not a mode of 
punishment with them, and where we find mention of it so used in 
the Scripture records, the authorities who inflicted it were not Jewish. 


éomépa Sn, already eventide. The Apostles had gone up to the 
Temple about the ninth hour, so sundown would soon come on, and 
the Jews were not allowed to give judgment in the night, while their 
day ceased at the twelfth hour, The Rabbis founded the prohibition 
on Jer. xxi. 12, ‘O house of David, thus saith the Lord, Execute 
judgment in the morning.’ In Mishna Sanhedrin iv. 1 it is said: 
‘Judgments about money may be commenced in the day and con- 
cluded in the night, but judgments about life must be begun in the 
day and concluded in the day.’ And even the rule about the de- 
claration of the new moon, which was looked on as a judicial pro- 
ceeding, is similarly regulated (Mishna Rosh ha-Shanah ut. 1), and it 
may not be declared unless the examination of the witnesses and all 
other preliminaries enjoined before its proclamation be completed 
before dark. 

4, moddol 8é, but many &c.; i.e. they were not deterred by the 
arrest of the Apostles, 

érlorevoay, believed, i.e. on Him (Jesus) whom Peter had set 
before them as the Prophet of whom Moses had spoken. 

éyevj0n, came to, amounted to, Thus the Christian brotherhood 
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had gained nearly two thousand adherents since the day of Pentecost 
(cf. ii. 41). 

5. éml tiv atiptov, on the morrow, when the investigation was 
permitted to be held. 


rods dpxovtas Kal rots mperButépovs. Here we may see that the 
party of the Sadducees was at this time the party of power and in- 
fluence. 


Kal rods ypapparets. Not only did the Scribes copy, but they also 
expounded the Law. And the teaching of the followers of Jesus 
would probably differ as much as did His own from the lessons of the 
Scribes. Cf. Matth. vii. 29. 


éy ‘IepovooArjp,. This is the preposition in the best MSS. Some of 
the authorities may have resided away from the city, and had to be 
summoned. Hence cvvaxOfvar, to be gathered together, 


6. Kal “Avvas 6 dpxtepets, and Annas the high-priest was there. 
The verb in this sentence is understood. Annas (called Ananus in 
Josephus) son of one Seth was made high-priest (a.p. 7) by the Roman 
governor Quirinus [Cyrenius], and so continued till a.p. 14 (Joseph. 
Antig. xvu. 2.1). We do not find that he was ever again appointed 
to the office, though St Luke here calls him high-priest. But the way 
in which he is mentioned at the time of the trial of Christ, who was 
brought, as we read, before Annas first (John xyiii. 13), and sent by 
him afterwards bound unto Caiaphas, shews that, though not actual 
high-priest, yet in the eyes of the people of Jerusalem his position 
was one which justified them in bringing Jesus to him as soon as he 
was seized. It is difficult to explain from the words of the New Test. 
the relation of these two men in their office. Caiaphas is expressly 
called high-priest by St John, yet we are not told why Christ was not 
at once brought to him. It maybe that one was acting high-priest, 
while the other was nasi or president of the Sanhedrin. Moreover 
it is not improbable that Annas, having been high-priest before, and 
only deposed from the office by the Roman governor Gratus, would, 
both during the short high-priesthood of his son Hleazar (a.p. 16), and 
the longer high-priesthood of Caiaphas, his son-in-law (a.p. 25—87), 
exercise much influence by reason of his age and experience, and might 
from his former tenure of the office even be spoken of as high-priest. 
It is clear that he was at the head of one of the most influential Jewish 
families, for before his death, five of his sons had been high-priests 
(Joseph. Antiq. xx. 9.1). We can see from Luke iii. 2, where both 
Annas and Caiaphas are said to be high-priests, that there was some 
laxity in the common use of the title. So far only does the New Testa- 
ment carry us, but when we come to examine the Old Testament, and 
the records of later Jewish literature, there seems every reason to con- 
clude that the expressions which seem somewhat hard to reconcile are 
exactly those which would naturally be employed. We find that Moses, 
who is himself counted (Ps. xcix. 6) high-priest on the same level with 
Aaron, anointed not Aaron only, but his sons at the same time (Exod. 
xl. 12—15) to be high-priests. Also (Numb. xxxi. 6) Phinehas the son 
of Hleazar is sent to the war against the Midianites with ‘the holy 
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instruments’ (i.e. the Urim and Thummim), which shews that he was 
high-priest at the same time as Hleazar his father. Again in later 
times (2 Kings xxv. 18) we have mention made of ‘Seraiah the chief 
priest and Zephaniah the second priest,’ which the Targum explains 
as ‘high-priest and Sagan’ or deputy high-priest. The Talmud makes 
it very clear that there was a special arrangement for providing on 
some occasions such a deputy for the high-priest. Thus (Mishna Joma 
1. 1) it says, ‘Seven days before the day of atonement they remove the 
high-priest from his house to the chamber of the assessors, and they 
provide another priest in his place lest any disqualification should 
befall him.’ On this passage Rashi’s note is ‘to be high-priest instead 
of him’: and a little later on in the same treatise (T. B. Joma 39a) it 
is said concerning the services of the Day of Atonement: ‘Rabbi 
Khanina the Sagan of the priests (and so one qualified to speak on the 
duties of the office) said: ‘* Why does the Sagan stand on the ‘right 
hand of the high-priest (when the lots are being cast for the goats)?” 
The answer is, ‘So that if any disqualification should befall him, the 
Sagan may go in (to the Holy of Holies) and perform the service in 
his stead.”’ Cp. also Midrash Rabbah on Leviticus (par. 20 ad fin.). 
‘Tf there was any defilement on Aaron, Hleazar served (as high-priest), 
and if there was any defilement on Eleazar, Ithamar served.’ (On 
the slight matters which caused such ceremonial defilement, see note 
on x. 28.) And in the same chapter we find ‘Had not Elisheba 
(Exod. vi. 23, the wife of Aaron) joy in this world who saw five crowns 
(i.e. subjects for rejoicing) in one day; her brother-in-law (Moses) a 
king (Deut. xxxiii. 5); her brother (Naashon) mast, i.e. president of the 
Sanhedrin ; her husband high-priest; her two sons, Sagans of the 
high-priest; and Phinehas her grandson anointed for the war?’ These 
notices make it clear that from the earliest times down to a period 
posterior to the date of the Acts, there were occasions, and these 
not unfrequent, when two men were called high-priests at the same 
time. 

That one who had been high-priest should still retain the title may 
be seen from the principle laid down in several places in the Talmud, 
(see Mishna Shekalim vi. 6, ed. princ. Jerus.), viz. that ‘you may 
elevate in a sacred office or service, but you cannot bring down’: as 
with us ‘once a Bishop, always a Bishop.’ The illustration given is 
that you might lay the shewbread on a marble table first, and after- 
wards on a golden one, but the contrary order of proceeding was for- 
bidden, (For another illustration, see note on vi. 3.) Therefore 
Annas, having been high-priest could, according to Jewish usage, 
never be called by any lower title. 

The relationship between Annas and Caiaphas and the seniority 
of the former is enough to explain the conduct of the crowd in bringing 
Jesus to him first: while the omission of the word high-priest (Acts 
iv. 6) with the name of Caiaphas is no more a proof that he was not 
also known to be high-priest, as well as Annas, than the words of 
St Mark’s Gospel (xvi. 7), ‘Go your way, tell His disciples and Peter’ 
can be made evidence that Peter was not one of the disciples. For 
a similar phrase see chap. y. 29 and the note there. 
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Kal Kaiddas, and Caiaphas. He was called Joseph Caiaphas 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 22), and was son-in-law of Annas. 


kal "Iwdvvys, and John. This is the same name as Johanan, and 
Lightfoot concludes that this person was the famous Johanan ben 
Zaceai, who by his influence with Vespasian procured permission for 
many of the Jews to settle in Jamnia (Jafneh) after the destruction of 
their city, and himself became head of the synagogue there. 


kal “AdéEav8pos, and Alexander, of whom we have no other 
notice than this. The adoption of a Greek name, and his being by 
that best known, is a sign that foreign influence was at this time 
strong among the Jews. 


dpxveparukod. The adjective is of rare occurrence. It occurs of the 
chief priest’s dress 7d évduya 76 dpxveparixdy in the Acta Philippi in 
Hellade §§ 9 and 23; also Joseph. Ant. xr. 8. 2. Here ‘the kindred 
of the high priest’ would most likely all of them belong to the sect 
of the Sadducees. 


7. év TO péow, in the midst. The council or Sanhedrin was 
assembled in the Beth-din or Judgment-hall. 


év wrola Suvdper, by what power. The noun here is the same 
which is used often for ‘a mighty work,’ and so has the force of 
‘miraculous power.’ 


7 év wolm évépart. Literally ‘in what name.’ But dvoua is con- 
stantly used in the sense of authority. In this second member of the 
sentence, the literal translation is the most forcible. Cif. Peter’s very 
words in iii. 6. 

8. mvetpartos aylov. The Spirit of God which had come upon him 
had changed Peter ‘into another man.’ Cf. 1 Sam. x. 6. 


dpxovTes TOU Aaod. This was the highest tribunal which the Jews 
possessed. 

kal mpeoButepor. The council was composed of the chief priests, i.e. 
the heads of each of the twenty-four classes into which the priests 
were divided, the scribes, men who were skilled in all the Jewish law, 
and the elders, grave and learned men chosen to complete the number, 
which is stated to have been in all seventy-one. 


9. «. This conjunction followed as here by the verb in the indi- 
cative=if, as is really the case; and so in sense is equivalent to 
érel, since, but may still be rendered ‘if.’ 


dvakpwopela K.7.A. Render, we are examined concerning a good 
deed done to an impotent man. Both the nouns are without the article, 
This of itself however is not conclusive, as may be seen below in verse 
11, els xepadryy ywvlas. Not unfrequently after a preposition the 
article is omitted even where a definite sense is required. But in this 
verse the definiteness begins in the ovros which follows immediately, 

evepyeola very often means well-doing, kindness of spirit, generally 
but it is used of a concrete act, as here, in 2 Mace. ix. 26, 4&6 jeuvnue- 
vous TGy evepyeotay, ‘I claim that ye should remember my good actions,’ 
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év tlyu ottos cérworar, by what means this man is made whole. 
The demonstrative pronoun should be expressed in the translation (it 
is not so in A.V.) for it is emphatically inserted in the Greek. The 
man was there for all to see (cf. verse 14) and probably St Peter 
pointed him out as he spake. 


céowrtar. The verb cd¢w primarily refers to the body, and means 
the keeping of that safe and sound, and out of peril of death. Then 
it is used for healing, bringing the body into a sound state out of an 
unsound one. But as disease and death are the consequences of sin, 
the scriptural use of the word was elevated, and it meant in the end 
the salvation of the soul. 


10. éy TG dvépart, in the name, as before in verse 7. 


tpets éotavpdcate, ye crucified. For though the Roman soldiers 
were the actual agents in the crucifixion, it was the Jewish people 
and their rulers who set the Roman power in motion and urged it to 
the last extremity. The pronoun is therefore emphatically inserted. 


év tout». Refer back to the previous év, and so render, in this 
nanre. 


11. ovtos, this, viz. Jesus. 


id’ dpav Tov oikoddpov. Render, of you the builders. The article 
has its proper force. The council are fitly called the builders, for on 
them depended the whole religious and civil government of the people. 
St Peter, with his mind now enlightened to apply the Scriptures, uses 
the words of the Psalmist (cxviii. 22) as spoken prophetically of 
Christ. Christ had already (Matt. xxi. 42) applied these words to 
Himself and to the way in which He was being rejected of the Jews, in 
the close of one of His parables which the Pharisees felt had been 
spoken against them. 

The rendering of the Psalm by the Apostle does not altogether 
accord with the words of the LXX. 


eis Kedhadrv yovlas, the head of the corner. Christ, now exalted 
into heaven, is no longer the despised, but is become the most im- 
portant, stone in the new building of the Christian society, ef. Eph. 
li. 20—22. St Peter uses this quotation in his Epistle (1 Pet. i. 7), 
and joins with it a passage (Isa. xxvii. 16) where the like figure is 
employed prophetically of the Messiah, ‘the foundation stone laid in 
Zion.’ 

For the expression cf. LXX. Jerem. xxviii. 26, \iOos els ywviay and 
Job xxxviil. 6 6 Baddy NOov ywuiatov. 


12. kat... cwrypla., Render, and salvation is not in any other, i.e. 
salvation in all the fulness of its conception. St Peter thus intimates 
that the cure of the lame man is only a sign of the power of salvation 
for the soul which was in Jesus. The people were to draw from the 
effect produced by ‘Arise and walk,’ the conclusion that the same 

ower could as surely give the greater blessing, ‘thy sins be forgiven 
thee’ (Matt. ix. 5). Cf. on owfw, verse 9, and the use of cwOjvat 
immediately. 
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7d SeBopévov év dvOpwrrots, ie. communicated to men by God, as a 
means of salvation. 


Set implies the necessity of seeking our salvation in this name, if 
we are ever to find it. 


13—22. Tur APOSTLES ARE DISMISSED UNPUNISHED. 


13. Qewpodvres. This is not the common verb for seeing, but im- 
plies that they beheld with some astonishment. 


mrappyolay, a freedom and readiness of speech not to be expected in 
unlearned men. This it was which made them wonder. 


zov Ilérpov...kal “Iwdyvov. It appears then, though St Luke has 
not recorded a word of his, that St John had also shewn boldness of 
speech on this occasion. Another evidence that St Luke has not 
aimed to report complete speeches of those about whom he writes, 

iStatar. Render, common men. The word signifies plebeian, as 
opposed to men of noble birth. 


éreylvwokdy te attovs. These words have been interpreted as 
though they meant that the members of the Sanhedrin now for the 
first time discovered the relation in which the two Apostles stood to 
Jesus. Those who press such a rendering must overlook the force of 
the very same verb as used in ill, 10, ‘They knew that it was he 
which sat for alms.’ The men of whom this is said had known the 
cripple for years, but now observed in addition that he was a cripple 
no longer, though still the same man whom they had so long seen 
begging. Just so with the Jewish authorities; they could hardly fail 
to have known the connexion of the preachers with Jesus after the 
sermon on the Day of Pentecost and the events which followed it, and 
now they further (éml) notice that as the Master’s words had been 
powerful, so there was like power in the language of those who had 
been with Him. We are told (John xviii.:15) of one disciple, taken 


always to be St John himself, that he was known to the hich-priest 
before the Crucifixion. 


14. tévtedvOpwrov. It has been asked on this verse: Why did the 
sight of the healed man so utterly confound the judges that they had 
not a word to say? We may see from what happened afterwards that 
there were men in the council not without the thought that God was 
really working through the Apostles. Gamaliel says (v. 39) ‘If this 
work be of God’; and if this feeling operated in him, the recognised 
head of the Jewish court, it is not unlikely that others were also 
silent with the consideration that ‘haply they might be fighting against 
God.’ 

Chrysostom says the miracle spake as forcibly as did the Apostles: 
ox ATTov dé THs ToUTwY Pwvgns Hpler pwvhy Td Oaiua kal 7d onuetov. 6 
5h Kal pddiora évédpacer avrdv Ta orbpara. 

15. € tod cvvedplov, i.e. to retire from the council-chamber 
while the members of the council considered in conference what 
course should be taken. ovyéBaddoy is the word used (xvii. 18) of the 
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conference of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers with St Paul at 
Athens, 


16. yvoordy, well-known, patent to all. For the word, which is 
less common in the singular than in the plural, cf. Ecclus. xxi. 7 yrw- 
orbs maKpober 6 Suvaros ev yhoooon. 

TaCW...pavepdv, manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusalem. Be- 
cause all the inhabitants knew the beggar at the Temple-gate, and that 
he had been lame all his life. There could only be two grounds on 
which, in reference to the cure of the cripple, the Apostles could be 
worthy of punishment: (1) If it were a case of imposture, but this 
nobody in the council or anywhere else insinuated, or (2) if the 
miracle had been wrought by some unlawful agency (Deut. xiii.). The 
question of the Sanhedrin points in this direction, ‘By what power 
have ye done this?’ But Peter from the first (iii. 13) had ascribed 
the miracle to the ‘God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,’ and again 
testifies that it is God through Jesus Christ that hath made the 
man whole. So that there was no charge possible on the second 
ground. 

17. SvavennOy, be spread abroad, i.e. the fame of the miracle and 
the consequent belief in the divinity of Jesus. 

éml T@ 6yopart. The notion in the preposition here is that of rest- 
ing upon. The Apostles were no more to make the name of Jesus the 
basis and groundwork of their addresses, nor to refer to it as the 
source of their power. 

18. Kadécavtes, having called them, i.e. back again into the council- 
chamber. 

mapnyyevay, they commanded. The verb is frequently used of our 
Lord’s strict injunctions that His miracles should not be published 
abroad (Mark vi. 8; Luke v. 14, &c.). : 

76 ka0ddov, at all. This not very common adverb is found in verse 
26 of the Song of the Three Children, xai ovx 7Waro atrav TO Kabddov 
70 Top. 

19. 6 8 Ilérpos kal "Iwdvvys. Both alike express their determina- 
tion to publish the news of Christ’s life and resurrection. The 
reason why both names are here mentioned may be that each was 
separately appealed to for a promise to desist. For an instance of like 
firmness in a good cause cf. 2 Mace. vii. 30. 

xptvate, judge ye, i.e. come to whatever decision you please. Our 
minds are made up, and ‘we are not careful to answer you in this 
matter.’ 


20. eSapev kal jKotoapev, we saw and heard. For the witness 
is to be concerning the whole life of Jesus. 

21. mpocamedncdpevor, having further threatened. The first 
threats must have been made as soon as the Apostles were called 
back into the council-hall, as was suggested in verse 17. They did 
not see their way to do more than threaten, because the people were 
sure that the lame man had been healed and that there was no charge 
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against the Apostles for which they deserved punishment. They 
could not say that the miracle was untrue, for there was the man 
standing by, and proving its reality; and they could not inflict a 
punishment ‘for a good deed,’ nor could they find any ground for an 
accusation in the declaration that the man had been healed in the 
name of Jesus. 

On the contrast between the courage of the Apostles and the terror 
of the Sanhedrin Chrysostom says: rovodrov 4 piiocopia. éxetvor ev 
dropta, otro. év ebppootyy’ éxetvor moddns yéwovTes aicxtvyns, ovToL 
pera. mapinolas mdvta mpdrrovtes’ éxeivor év Tw Sedoixévat, ovTOL év 
T@ Oappetv. tives yap joav, elré jot, of PoBovsevor; of réyovTes va 
ph émt mréov Siaveundy eis Tov adv 7 ol A€youTes ov Suvdpela a eldamev 
Kal Axovoapev wi) Aadely ; Kal év jOovyG Kal év mwappnola Kal év evppootyy 
peltove mdvrwy ovrow* éxetvor év dOuula ev aloxivy ev PoBw. Tov yap 
Nady ededolxecav. 4d EBovdovTo EPOeyEavro ovTOL, Exelvor & EBovovTO ovUK 
érolnoav. Thves joav év decpots kal év Kivdvbvots ; 


TO TOS KOAdCoVTaL, i.e. on what pretext, or in what way they might 
punish them, without enraging the multitude. For the form of the 
sentence cf. 1 Thess. iv. 1 wapehdBere map jusv To mos Set vuas Tepl- 
TATEW. 


22. érdv...rexroepdkovta, above forty years old. To one who 
looked on the circumstances, as St Luke, with a physician’s eye 
(Col. iv. 14), this feature would be most noticeable. For limbs un- 
used shrink and wither, and become disproportionate to the other 
parts of the frame. 


ép’ Sv yeydver TS onpetov K.t.A. Literally, ‘on whom this sign of 
healing was wrought.’ The A.V. rendering onuetov by miracle has 
given somewhat of its sense by using the verb shewed. 


23—31. Tur APOSTLES RELEASED, THEIR PRAYER AND ITS 
ANSWER. 


23. mpds Tods idfous, to their own company, who were perhaps still 
abiding in the upper room which they had occupied before Pentecost. 
Because St Peter on a later occasion (xii, 12) made his way, after his 
delivery from prison, to the house of Mary the mother of John Mark 
where many were gathered together praying, some have thought that 
this was the house where the Apostles had dwelt from the first. Such 
men at such a time would have neither means (see iii. 6) nor in- 
clination to change from house to house, and Christ’s injunction 
(Luke x. 7) ‘Go not from house to house’ was given with a pur- 
pose which the Apostles would be likely to bear in mind and act 
upon. 

24. ot 88 dxotcavtes, and they, having heard it, viz. the report 
of the threats, 


npav dwvry, lifted up their voice. The compound verb éralpew is 
the more common in classical Greek in this phrase. Both forms are 
found in the LXX. For aipew gwviy ef. Judges xxi. 2; 1 Sam. xi. 4 
and éralpew occurs Judges ix, 7; Ruth i.9, 14. The words of the 
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prayer which follows have so direct a reference to the circumstances 
which had just occurred that we cannot interpret otherwise than that 
to the prayer, uttered by the lips of one, all the rest, with one mind, 
pronounced fervent Amens, ‘The author (says Zeller) takes no for- 
biddén liberty when he collects the concordant expressions of indi- 
viduals into one common expression,’ 

Séomota, Lorn, lit. Master. The word is not often used of God 
(as Luke ii. 29) or Christ, but it is worth notice that St Peter (2 Pet. ii. 
1) and St Jude (4) apply it to Jesus. 

od 6 mojoas, Thow that hast made. The 6 Oeds of the Text. 
Recept. is an expository note, meant to explain déo7rora. 


25. 6 Tov matpds...m1a.dds gov. Render, who by the Holy Ghost 
[through] the mouth of our father David thy servant. See textual 
note. If through be omitted in this rendering then the latter clause 
becomes an apposition in explanation of the words ‘by the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

The Apostle now proceeds to apply the words of the second Psalm, 
which has been admitted by the Jews themselves to be Messianic, to 
the circumstances under which Christ was put to death. 

The words of the LXX, are here quoted exactly. 


€0vy, the nations, or the Gentiles as it is rendered in verse 27. 

The Psalm in its first application probably referred to some revolt 
against the king of Israel. We have such a revolt mentioned in 
Davyid’s reign (2 Sam. viii.), where the Syrians, Moabites, Ammonites 
and other nations were conquered by David, after being in vain 
rebellion. 


27. én dAndelas, of a truth. This expression is both classical 
and is also found often in the LXX. as Dan. ii. 8, 47; Job ix. 2, xix. 
4, xxxvi. 4; Is. xxxvii. 18, for the Hebrew D318 =verily. 

The Apostle proceeds to apply the language of the Psalmist to the 
events which preceded the Crucifixion, Thus the words éy tq méde 
ravry find a natural place here, as given by the best authorities. 

maida, servant, as in ill. 13. 

éxpioas, Thou hast anointed, i.e. by the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon Him at His baptism. 

“HpwSns. The representative of the rulers of the Jews. This par- 
ticular Herod was Antipas the son of Herod the Great by bis Samaritan 
wife Malthace. He was tetrarch of Galilee and Perea (Luke iii. 19), 
and because our Lord belonged to Galilee, Pilate took occasion to send 
Jesus to be examined by him, as Herod was in Jerusalem to keep the 
feast of the Passover. 

kal IIdvrios IltAdros, who was the Roman Governor; and so in 
his person were represented many nations at this time under the sway 
of Rome. His officials and soldiers would be drawn from all lands, 
and the mockery to which Jesus was exposed at their hands might 
well be described as the rage of the Gentiles. 

Pontius Pilate was the sixth Roman procurator of Judwa; he was 
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appointed a.p. 25—6 in the twelfth year of Tiberius, and continued 
to hold the office till a.p. 36, when he was sent to Rome by Vitellius 
under an accusation brought against him by the Samaritans. Of his 
after life and his death there are many legends, but no history. 


28. mowjoat, to accomplish. God made the passions, which the 
enemies of Jesus indulged, to be the instruments for working out His 
will. So men, when they suppose they are choosing their own way, 
have the ends thereof shapen by God, ‘rough hew them how they will.’ 
Their misdeeds are made to execute the will of God, yet they are not 
on that account exempt from blame. 


4 xelp cov. The verb (rpodpicevy, =preordained) which follows is due 
to the intervening noun BovAy=counsel. Such a zeugma is not un- 
common. And in yelp is conveyed the idea of grandeur and majesty, 
so that the need for a different verb is scarcely felt. For an instance 


of zeugma, ef. Acta Pauli et Thecle 43, wxnoev év orndalw éabiovoa 
Boravas kal vdwp. 


29. rie, look upon. The verb is employed in heathen writings 
very often of the oversight and notice of the gods, and is common in 
the LXX. for God’s providential care. Cf. Job xxii. 12; Ps. exii. 6; 
Ezek. viii. 12, and 2 Mace. vii. 6 6 kdpios 6 Oeds épopa. 


SotArots. The Apostles use this word of themselves, they are 
Christ’s bond-servants. For Jesus the word is mais. Cf. verse 30. St 


Paul constantly calls himself dod\os "Incof Xpicrod or the like, Cf. 
Romi. ls Phils in Us Titus, 1 ee: 


tmappyolas, boldness, freedom of speech, as above, verse 13, Christ 
had promised that this should be given to them (Luke xxi. 15), and 
they are able to feel (cf. below, verse 31) that His promise is fulfilled. 

30. év T@ tiv Xeipd cov extelvay oe. Literally, ‘while Thou 
stretchest forth Thine hand.’ Thus the mighty works were to be a 
sign and testimony to the words which the Apostles spake, to demon- 
strate that they were God’s words, and that none could do the works 
which they did except God were with him, (John iii. 2.) 


maudds cov, Thy servant (as in verse 27). 


31. éoadei0n 6 tém0s. That they might feel at once that the God 
of all nature, to whom they had appealed (ver. 24), was among them. 
In their immediate need an immediate answer is vouchsafed, and a 
token with it that their prayer was heard. Cp. xvi. 26 of the shaking 
of the prison at Philippi after the prayers of Paul and Silas. 


€&\ddovv. The imperfect tense indicates that they went on preach- 


ing, speaking the word which God gave unto them, without regard to 
the threats of the council. 


32—37. UNANIMITY AND LovE AMONG THE FIRST CHRISTIANS. 


32. Kapdia kal boxy pla, one heart and soul. This was a Hebrew 
form of expressing complete accord. So (1 Chron. xii. 38) cal 6 xard- 
Rouros *Iopanr Wux7) pla Tod Baoidetoa tov Aavid, Also ef, such ex- 
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pressions as (1 Sam. xiv. 7; 2 Kings x. 15) ws  kapdla cod Kapdla jot. 
In some MSS. there is an addition to this verse, cat ovk Av dudKprors 
(some have xwpiouds) év adrots ovdeuta. This is followed by several 
versions and quoted by the Fathers. It has not found its way into 
the Received Text, but is just such a marginal explanation as a scribe 
would be sure sooner or later to incorporate. 


Kal od8 eis «.7.., and not one of them said. This is much stronger 
than the rendering of the A.V. Wach felt that he held his possessions 
only as a trust, and if occasion called for it, they were to be given up. 
Such love towards one another, Christ had foretold, should be a mark 
of His disciples (John xiii. 35). AJl those who have sketched a perfect 
society, as Plato in his Republic, and Sir Thos. More in his Utopia, 
have placed among their regulations this kind of community of goods 
which was established by the first Christians. In theory it is the 
perfection of a commonwealth, but there is need of perfection in the 
citizens before it can be realized. There can be no question that an 
expectation of Christ’s immediate return from heaven, acting along 
with the unity of thoughts and feeling, made these men willing to 
part with their possessions and goods, there being, as we shall see 
from the case of Ananias, no constraint upon them to do so. 


33. dared(Sovv To papripioy, they gave their witness. The article 
should have its force. See above on verse 12. The verb is also much 
stronger than the usual verb ‘to give.’ It is used for ‘paying a debt’ 
(Matth. xviii. 29; Luke vii. 42) and for ‘rendering an account’ (Matth. 
sii. 36; Heb. xiii. 17): so that there is implied in it the sense of 
obligation under which the Apostles so constantly declare themselves 
placed (cf. above, verse 20). 

Xapis Te peydhyn, and great grace (or favour). Like their Master, 
while experiencing the favour of God, they were also finding favour 
with men. Cf, Acts v. 13. 


84. ovdt ydp évSers Ts yjv. The A.V. omits to translate yap, but 
it is essential to the sense. Jor neither was there, &c. This was 
one reason for their favour among men. All could see and admire 
the spirit of self-sacrifice which was exhibited by what they were 
doing. See ii. 44, 45 and the notes there. 


TAS TYLAS THY TuTpAcKopLévoy. The language here expressly avoids 
saying that these men sold all they had. They sold some things, 
and the sum realized by what was sold was offered to the common 
store. We never hear that a similar fund was raised in any place 
except Jerusalem, 

35. mapa tovs mddas. To lay a thing at, or under, any onc’s 
feet was a significant act. Here it denoted that entire control was 
given to the Apostles over the bestowal of these sums. For the 
figure, cp. Ps, viii. 6, and Cicero pro Flacco (xxvu. § 68) ‘ante pedes 
pretoris in foro expensum est auri pondo centum paullo minus.’ 

SreB(Sero S$ «.7.A. Render, and distribution was made unto cach 
according as any had need, There were no doubt many who were not 
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in need, and they of course lived on their own. The distribution was 
intended only for the needy, as widows, &c., and for those who could 
not otherwise support themselves while they took part, as many did, 
in the active propagation of the new faith. It may be, too, that some 
were deprived of the means of support because they had become 
Christians. Cf. the threat of the authorities, John ix. 22. 


36. “Iwordh. The oldest MSS. give this as the form of the word. 
Barnabas, who was so called, was afterwards the companion of St 
Paul in his first missionary journey (Acts xiii. 2), and is often men- 
tioned by St Luke. He was invited by St Paul to join him on his 
second journey, but as they disagreed about taking John Mark with 
them, they did not labour again, as far as we know, in the same field, 
and the writer leaves Barnabas (xy. 39) with the mention that ‘he 
took Mark and sailed to Cyprus.’ 


peOepunvevopevov. The interpretation is added for the sake of 
Theophilus, who may have had no knowledge of Hebrew (see on i. 19). 


vids mapakAijoews. Probably, son of exhortation, rather than, of 
consolation. The Hebrew noun nebuah is from the same root as the 
common word for prophet. The title may have been given to Barna- 
bas from his ability as a preacher (xi. 23); though in this he seems 
(Acts xiv. 12) to have been less prominent than St Paul, as most men 
must have been. In describing the work of Barnabas in xi. 23 the 
verb used (mapexd)er), ‘he exhorted,’ is that from which the noun in 
this verse is derived, and is akin to the word mapdx\nros, which is so 
often translated ‘Comforter’ when applied to the Holy Ghost, but 


rendered ‘advocate’ in 1 John ii. 1 when used of the intercession of 
Jesus. 


Aeviryns, a Levite. In the Holy Land, the Levites had no portion 
assigned unto them, but were scattered through all the tribes; the 
same regulation may not, however, have applied to the Levites in 
other countries ; and we are not informed where the field was situated 
which Barnabas sold. He may also have been a married man, and 
have held lands from his marriage. 


Kurpwos. The island of Cyprus, still called by the same name, is 
in the Kastern part of the Mediterranean Sea. We find Jews settled 
there in the Maccabean times (1 Macc. xv. 23). It was one of the 
places to which Paul and Barnabas went in their missionary journey, 
and it had been previously visited by some of the Christian teachers 
who were driven from Jerusalem by the persecution which succeeded 
the death of Stephen (Acts xi. 19). 


37. dypod, a field. Joseph is perhaps chosen as an example of 
the primitive liberality of the Christian community, because there was 
something remarkuble in the kind of gift, or the nature of the 
sacrifice which he made. And the character of the man, who was to 
play a part in the history of the Acts, is also set before us by his first 
recorded action. 


Chrysostom says: péANer dunyetobar 7d Kara ‘Avavlay ourdy Kal 
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Ldmperpay, kat Oéhwv dSelEar tov dvdpa xelpicra yuaprnkdra, mparov 
péuynrar Tod KaTwpOwKbros. 


To Xphpa, the money, the price realized. The word is seldom 
found in the singular in this sense. Perhaps it is so used here to in- 
dicate the compactness, the entirety of what was brought. It was the 
sum without deduction, in contrast to the proceeding which follows in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 

2. av’rod omitted with NABD. 

5. tatra omitted with NABD. So also Vulg. and other versions. 

8. mpos avtyy for adr7 with NABD. 

9. etre omitted with NBD. Vulg. has ‘Petrus autem ad eam.’ 

10. pos for rapa with NABD. 

12. tépatra todAd év To Aad with NABDE. Vulg. has ‘ prodigia 

multa in plebe.’ 

15. Kaleis for cara with NABD. Vulg. has ‘ita ut in plateas.’ 
kAwaplov for kuwoy with NABD. 
KpaBdtTey asin NABD, Vulg. has ‘ grabatis.’ 

16. «ls omitted with NAB. The Vulg. has no preposition. 

18. avrév omitted with NABD. The Vulg. has no pronoun. 

19. 77s before vuKrds omitted with NABD. 


22. ot S¢ wapayevopevor Vrnpérar with NAB, The Vulg. has ‘cum 
autem venissent ministri,’ 


23. wey omitted with NABD. 
ééw omitted with NABDHEP. It is not represented in Vulg. 
ém for mpd with NABD. Vulg. has ‘ante.’ 


24. iepeds kalo omitted asin NABD. Vulg. has only ‘magistratus 
templi.’ 

25. déywv omitted with NABDEP. It is not represented in Vulg. 

28. ot omitted with NAB, also unrepresented in Vulg. 


32. avrod omitted with NAD. Vulg. ‘et nos sumus testes horum 
verborum.’ 


34, dvOpwrovs for drocrédous with NAB. Vulg. ‘homines.’ 
36. & mpoceKAOn avSpav dpiOpes ds Terpaxoolwv with NABC. 
37. lxavoy omitted with NAB. Vulg. has only ‘populum.’ 
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38. ddere for édoare with NABC. 


39. Suvijoer8e with NBCDE. Vulg. ‘poteritis.’ 
avrods for airé with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘illud.’ 


40. avrovs omitted with NABC. Vulg. ‘eos.’ 


41. Karniidncay imp Tod dvopatos dtwacOyvat with NABC. 
Vulg. ‘digni habiti sunt pro nomine Jesu contumeliam pati.’ 


42. tov Xpiorov Incoty with NAB. Vulg. ‘Christum Jesum.’ 


Cu. V. 1—11. Account or ANANIAS AND SAPPHTIRA. 


The narrative with which this chapter commences is one which 
none but a veracious narrator would have inserted where it stands, 
The last chapter concludes with a description of the unity of heart 
and soul which prevailed among the brethren, and expressly notices 
that all were filled with the Holy Ghost. But as among the twelve 
Apostles there was a Judas, so into the infant Church there had in- 
truded two at least whose professions were not sincere, and who were 
unworthy of the gifts of grace which, with the rest, they had received. 

We cannot but be surprised that persons like Ananias and Sap- 
phira should have thought it worth while to act as they did. Why 
join the Christian community at all? Or why not leave it when they 
found what was required of them? But there is in some characters an ~ 
innate and incorrigible duplicity. It is clear that there must have 
been a strong conviction of the truth of Christianity. 

The offence of Ananias and Sapphira shewed contempt for God, 
vanity and ambition in the offenders, and utter disregard of the corrup- 
tion which they were bringing into the society. Such sin, committed 
in despite of the light which they possessed, called for a special mark 
of divine indignation, and to those who, likewise filled with the Spirit, 
knew all that had been done and why it was done, there is no shock 
produced by the terrible doom of the sinners. Nor is any language 
employed in the narration but the simplest and plainest. A late 
compiled story would have enlarged and spoken apologetically on the 
reasons for such a judgment, and would not have presented us with 
a bare recital of facts without comment. 


1. ~Avavias. The name was common. See Acts ix. 10—17, and 
xxiii, 2, xxiv. 1. It is the same as Hananiah, Jer. xxviii. 1; Dan. i. 
6, 7, &c., where it is the Hebrew name of Shadrach, which is spelt 
Ananias in the Benedicite, and that form of the name is found Tobit 
y. 12. It signifies ‘one to whom Jehovah has been gracious,’ 


Zamdeipy. The name is probably derived from cdmr¢erpos, sapphire, 
the precious stone so called. Similar derivations may be found in 
Beryllus (BypvdXos), and the more common name Margaret (uapya- 
pirns), though the latter may have gone through more than one stage 
in its passage from a common noun to a proper name, 
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ktijpa. In verse 3 it is called xwplov, a piece of land, but the word 
may be applied to any kind of property. It is used (Matth. xix. 22) 
of the young man who had ‘great possessions.’ The LXX. use it 
(Hos. ii. 15) of vineyards. 

2. évorploaro, kept back, withheld, bringing only a part and 
pretending it was the whole. The portion withheld can hardly haye 
been large, or the disproportion between what was offered and the 
value of the property sold and represented as sacrificed to the common 
cause would have been too apparent. voodlfoua is rendered (Tit. 
il. 10) to purloin, and is used 2 Mace. iv. 32 of the golden vessels 
which Menelaus stole. It has the stronger sense constantly in clas- 
sical Greek. . 

ovvedulys, being privy to it. This is mentioned to shew that the 
offence was an aggravated one, and had not been committed without 
deliberation and set purpose. She was a willing accomplice in the 
intended fraud. 

Tapa Tous T68as...e0nkey. Thus professing equal devotion with all 
the others who were making sacrifices for the cause of the faith. We 
are not told what Ananias and his wife hoped to gain by their act, 
whether in reputation among the people (ii. 47), or, by giving what was 
supposed to be their whole estate (which may be implied in the vague 
word possession), to procure for themselves in perpetuity a maintenance 
from the common funds. The former ambition was most probably 
what led to their offence. They thought more of the display made at 
the Apostles’ feet than of the offence before God’s eyes. And we know 
from St Peter’s Epistle (2 Pet. ii. 3) that it was soon foretold that 
men would arise in the Christian community who ‘through covetous- 
ness would with feigned words make merchandise of’ the society, and 
at a later date (Jude 11) these men are described as those who run 
‘greedily after the error of Balaam for reward.’ We may therefore be 
convinced that in the example of Ananias we have a typical instance 
of the kind of offence into which at this time the Christian community 
was in danger of being tempted. 

3. Sarl. Stronger probably than the simple vi. ‘On what ac- 
count? to what temptation have you listened?’ It may be an indica- 
tion that it would have been possible to resist the evil influence, had 
Ananias desired to do so. 

émdnjpacev, filled. The idea seems to be that of complete occupa- 
tion. ‘The heart is so charged and possessed with one purpose, that 
there is no room left for any other influence. Cf. LXX. lccles. viii. 11, 
érdnpopopndn Kapdla viay Tov dvOpwmov év adrois Tob morjoae Td wovnpby. 

catravas. The word, which is Hebrew, signifies ‘an adversary,’ and 
is especially applicd to the prince of evil spirits, as the great adversary 
of all good. It is used in LXX. of 1 Kings xi. 14, 23, 25 in its 
primary sense of an ‘adversary’ raised up against king Solomon, but 
in the sense of ‘Satan’ Hcclus. xxi. 27. 

To avevpa To Aytov, the Holy Ghost, for it was the power of the 
Holy Ghost that was manifested in the Apostles. It is much to be 
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noticed how from the first the Apostles disclaim any power in them- 
selves. It is Christ who works the miracles, the God of Abraham 
who gives the power of healing, and the Holy Ghost who is grieved 
by sins like that of Ananias. There is no trace of any seeking after 
consideration for themselves and their deeds among the records of 
these Acts of Apostles, and no sign could be more indicative of the 
earliest age of the Christian Church. 


4. ody pévov col tuevev. To bring out the force of the repeated 
yerb render, whiles it remained, did it not remain thine own? that is, 
there was no compulsion on Ananias to sell it, the only thing expected 
from him being that, if he were moved to sell, he should honestly set 
forth what he had done. There seems to have been no necessity to 
give at all to the common fund unless a man felt that he could well 
afford to do so, nor to give all that he either had, or had realized by 
any sale, provided only he made honest declaration of what his gift 
really was. This is implied in the words which follow, which declare 
that the sum produced by any sale was at the seller’s disposal until 
he made it over to the common fund. 


ov év TH Kapdla. The precise phrase occurs in LXX, of Dan. i. 8, 
and is rendered ‘Daniel purposed in his heart’; cf. also Haggai ii. 19. 
The force of the expression is ‘to lay anything (as a plan or a precept) 
deep in the heart,’ and it implies long and stedfast deliberation on the 
part of this offender. The offence of Ananias was not a case of yield- 
ing to a sudden temptation, but the plan had been accepted into the 
heart, and fostered there till there seemed to be a way of carrying it 


out. Satan had filled his heart, and he had made no effort to cast 
out the intruder. 


otk ebetow dvOparrots, thow hast not lied unto men. That is, the 
grave portion of the offence is not the lie to men, but the lie to God. 
In verse 3 the Apostle said that the deception had been practised to- 
wards the Holy Ghost, and so is expressed the Divinity of the third 
Person of the Trinity. 


5. dkovov. The present tense seems to indicate the immediate 
result of the Apostle’s words, spoken in the power of the Spirit with 
which he was filled. Here is no description of a death from apoplexy 
or mental excitement under the rebuke of the Apostle, but a direct 
intervention of the divine power. 

Terrible as this divine judgment was, we cannot wonder that it 
should be inflicted, for it was so done to check that kind of offence 
which brought in all the troubles of the early Church, and which 
though they be not so punished now, when Christ’s Church has at- 
tained more firm hold on the world, yet would, if not terribly visited 
in these earlier days, have overthrown the whole work of the Apostles. 
Of a like character is the apparent severity of the penalty inflicted on 
Aaron’s sons, Nadab and Abihu, at the commencement of the Jewish 
priesthood (Ley. x. 2); and the way in which Aaron and his family 
are forbidden to mourn for those whom God so punished may teach 
us what interpretation to put upon the judgment inflicted on Ananias 
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and Sapphira. Jor they were of the members of the infant Church; 
they had presumed to come nigh unto God and in a wrong spirit. On 
them, we may conclude, some gifts had been bestowed, and in this 
they differed from Simon Magus (viii. 20) and Hlymas (xiii. 11), with 
whom they are sometimes compared. So that the words which God 
spake of Nadab and Abihu may be used of these offenders, ‘I will be 
sanctified in them that come nigh Me.’ We see what evils the spirit 
of greed and hypocrisy wrought in the Corinthian Church, even to the 
profanation of the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi. 17—21). Every good 
institution would have been thus perverted and, as is said of some in 
later times (Jude 4), they would have ‘turned the grace of God into 
lasciviousness.’ The very community of goods which here was insti- 
tuted for a time, was in this way perverted and turned into an argu- 
ment for a community of all things, which resulted in the vices for 
which the Nicolaitans are so severely censured (Rey. ii. 6,15). The 
death of Ananias and his wife is the finger of God interposed to save 
His Church from danger, just as He interposed to build it up by 
stretching forth His hand to heal, and that through the name of His 
Servant Jesus mighty works might be wrought by the first preachers. 
eabutev, gave up the ghost. éxWixw is not classical, but is found 
in LXX. (of some MSS.) in Judges iv. 21 and in Ezek. xxi. 7. It is 
only used in the N.T. concerning the death of this husband and wife, 
and of the end of Herod Agrippa (Acts xii. 23), but is found Acta 
Andr. et Matth. Apocr. 19 used of men suddenly falling down dead. 


PoPos péyas. A great fear, which would deter those who were not 
sincere from making a profession of Christianity. This result would 
help the stability of the young community, which would have been 
ia hindered by hypocritical members. 


ot vedrepou, the younger men. Some have thought that already 
an ec wicd ee had been formed whose business it was to take 
charge of funerals. But it seems unlikely that, at a time when assist- 
ance had not been provided to relieve the Apostles from ‘serving 
tables’ and distributing the funds to those who needed (vi. 1— 4), 

there should already have been an organization for this less pressing 
necessity. The use of another word, veavioxor, for these same persons 
in verse 10 seems to shew that oi veurepou was not an official designa- 
tion, but that those who are meant are those most able physically to 
perform such an office as is here described. On the way in which the 
Jews regarded attention to funeral rites see note on viii, 2. 


ovvérreday, wound him up, i.e. in the robe which he was at the 
moment wearing. The middle voice is used in classical Greek in the 
sense of ‘gathering one’s robe about one.’ 


@apay. We know from what took place after the Crucifixion that 
graves were made ready beforehand; and in the caves where the dead 
were deposited, as we can see from the account of the raising of 
Lazarus, there (John xi. 43) needed little preparation, for they were 
closed by the simple means of a stone placed at the caye’s mouth. It 
would not therefore need much time to complete the whole work of 
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burial. In hot climates burial must needs follow quickly after 
death. Cf. the brief time which Jehu allowed to pass after Jezebel’s 
death (2 Kings ix. 34) before he gave orders for her burial. 


7. dpav tpidv Sidornpa, the space of three hows. This was 
time enough for the bestowal of the dead body, but yet so short that 
news of the death of her husband had not reached Sapphire. It may 
have been that their home was in the country at a distance from 
Jerusalem, and that the husband alone came in to offer the money by 
reason of the distance. 


Sidornpoc is found of a distance in space in LXX, of Gen. xxxii. 16; 
Ezek. xli. 8, xlv. 2; 2 Macc. xiv. 44, but not of an interval of time. 
didornua Tetpaerés occurs Polyb. rx. 1.1; and iuuwpiov didornua, the 
space of half an hour, Apocryph. Act. Andree 14. 


Kal 7 yuv"7. The construction is broken here. We should have 
expected an accusative and infinitive in dependence on éyévero. But 
such interruptions are not uncommon after a clause beginning with éyé- 
vero. Cf. Luke viii. 1, 22, ix. 28, &e. The construction is due to 
the Hebrew form *') followed by }. 


pa) eiSuta. ut here cannot be held to differ from ov. There is a 
direct statement of a fact, present, and nothing which can convert the 
words in any sense into a mere thought or conception. 


8. dmexpl0n, answered. This verb is not unfrequently used both in 
LXX. and N.T. where no question has preceded, and often where no 
remark has gone before (see Deut. xxvi. 5, xxvii. 14; Dan. ii. 14, 26; 
Matth. xi. 25; Luke i. 16). The peculiarity here is that St Peter’s 
words are not an answer but a question. 


The word is similarly used before a question Act. Andr. et Matth. 
Apocr. 26, 


tocovTov, for so much. St Peter mentioned the sum which Ananias 
had brought in, or perhaps it was still lying on the ground where he 
had first put it down. 


9. i dr. This form, which occurs also in verse 4, is to be ex- 
plained by the ellipsis of éo7t. ‘Why is it that...’ 


mepdoat, to tempt. They would make trial whether the Spirit of 
the Lord would make their deception known. Nothing could render 
more manifest their want of faith, their unfitness to be members of 
the society, than such an attempt. 


ot 7dd8es. The footsteps of the young men as they returned were 
probably now audible without. 


Kal éEolcovaly oe, and they shall carry thee out, i.e. to burial like- 
wise. St Peter, as before, was prompted by the Holy Ghost in what 
he said, and was enabled to predict the punishment of Sapphira for 
her persistent dissembling. We are not told that he knew beforehand 
what would befal Ananias, but as the Spirit shewed him what was to 


come on the wife we may perhaps conclude that he knew what the fate 
of the husband would be also, 
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10. mpds tots mddas adtod, at his feet. Close to the place where 
the money, for which they had sinned, had been laid, and where 
perhaps it was still lying. For we cannot think that St Peter would 
be willing to mix an offering given in such a hypocritical spirit with 
the more pure offerings of the other brethren. It may be that as he 
spake, in verse 8, he pointed to the money still lying there unaccepted, 
‘Did ye sell the land for so much 2’ 


eloehOdyres. The young men came to join the congregation again, 
for the worship appears not to have ceased during the time between 
the death of Ananias and the arrival of Sapphira. And this may be 
the explanation of the wife’s ignorance of her husband’s fate. None 
had gone forth but the younger men to bury the dead body. 


ampds TOV dvSpa aitys, beside her husband. 


11. kal éyévero k.7.A., and great fear came upon the whole Church, 
and upon all that heard these things. 

To produce such a fear as should deter others from a like offence 
was God’s intention in this miracle of punishment. And St Luke 
seems to have pointed to the reason by making here for the first time 
any mention of ‘the Church’ (see note on i, 47). The true éxxdy- 
ofa must be free from such hypocritical professors, or its work could 
not advance. The lesson was to be stamped into the hearts of all who 
were fit to be of ‘ the Church,’ though at the same time it would strike 
deep into the minds of all others who learnt how the Spirit of God had 
punished the lying lips of those who sought the praise of men rather 
than that of God. 


12—16. Mrracuntous Powers or tHe ArostLEs. ConTINUED GRoWwTH 
OF THE CHURCH, 


12. 8d 8& Tav xeLpdv, and by the hands. This may be only a 
Hebrew mode of expressing by, and need not necessarily be pressed 
to imply imposition of hands. Cf. (Josh, xiv. 2) ‘By lot was their 
inheritance, as the Lord commanded by the hand (év yeupl) of Moses.’ 
But as in the description of our Lord’s miracles we very often read 
‘He laid His hands upon a few sick folk’ (Mark vi. 5, &.), and as it is 
said of the Apostles (Mark xvi. 18) ‘they shall lay their hands on the 
sick and they shall recover,’ it seems better to understand the words 
here of such acts of imposition of hands, though we presently find 
ver. 15) that the multitudes believed that a cure could be wrought 
without such an act. 


éylvero. The imperfect tense, probably to indicate that such oc- 
currences were numerous at the first. 


dmavres. The reference in this sentence must be to such assemblies 
as were held by the Apostles for conference and instruction when 
they went up at the usual times of prayer. Thus dravres will signify 
the whole company assembled on some such occasions, and not em- 
brace every person who had joined the new teaching. 


év TH TTOG Dodopavros, in Solomon’s porch. Probably this be- 
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came a recognized meeting-place of those who wished to tell and to 
hear more of the new teaching. 


13. tév 8 ouradv, but of the rest, &e., i.e. of those not yet 
interested in the movement. The sense is that the assemblies of 
Christians made the porch of Solomon their special rendezyous when 
they went up to the Temple, seeing that it was there that the first 
addresses in the Temple-preeincts had been given by St Peter. And 
while they were so assembled none of the other people who had not 
yet joined the new community ventured to attach themselves intru- 
sively to the Christian body. The verb xo\\doOa is used of Philip 
(viii. 29) when he is commanded ‘Go near and join thyself to this 
chariot,’ where the action meant by it is one that was to press some 
notice of Philip upon the eunuch. From such intrusion all who were 
not Christians held back, and left the worshippers in Solomon’s porch 
alone. 


GAN éepueyaduvev K.7.A., howbeit the people magnified them. The 
fear inspired by what had happened, though it deterred those who 
might have tried to join the community from other than sincere 
motives, did not produce an unfavourable feeling among the people, 
but quite the contrary. 

For the English ‘magnify’ in the sense of praise cf. the opening of 
the Magnificat, ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord.’ 


14. mpocer(Oevto, were added. And the tense implies the con- 
tinuous growth of the Church. The addition of this verse makes 
clear what has just been said about the sense of ko\\acOa, that it 
implied insincere intrusion into the Christian assemblies. For the 
number of the faithful went on increasing. 


15. wore Kal cis tas wAatelas, so that even into the streets. 
These words are a description of one way in which the new believers 
gave evidence of their faith. To bring a sick person on a couch to the 
presence of Jesus was accepted by Him (Mark il. 5) as a sign of true 
faith, and for the sake of the faith shewn by those who brought him 
the paralytic was made whole. So here, though we are not told of any 
cures, we may conclude that to the like faith God would give a like 
blessing. 


émt KAwaploy, on beds. In the east the warm climate made it 
possible to bring the sick into the open air, as we read more than 
once in the Gospels. 


tva épxopévov Ilérpov k.t.d., that, as Peter came by, at least his 
shadow might fall on some one of them. Peter is alone mentioned here 
because he was the most prominent figure, but we are not to conclude 
that no mighty works were done by the rest. These men who gave 
such an exhibition of faith have been described (ver. 14) as believers in 
the Lord. There can therefore be no question as to what they regarded 
as the power which was to heal their sick. They did not believe on 
Peter, though they magnified him as the Lord’s instrument; they did 
not ascribe healing power to Peter’s shadow, though it might please 
God to make that a sacrament of healing, as to Israel in old times 
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He had made the brazen serpent. They had seen health bestowed 
through the Apostle by the name of Christ, and to demonstrate 
their faith in that name, they bring their afflicted friends into the 
way of salvation. 


_ kdy. The explanation of the «at here is that in the first clause there 
is some word or two suppressed. ‘The full idea is ‘that as Peter came 
by they might be in the way and so his shadow,’ &e. 


16. 1d mwAAO0s k.t.d., the multitude of the cities round about. The 
word é\s is not unfrequently used of places which are comparatively 
small. So of Nazareth (Matth. ii. 23), Nain (Luke vii. 11) and Arima- 
thea (Luke xxiii, 51). With ray répié wodewr cf. Acta Andr. et Matth. 
Apocr. 26, ots 6 waxdpros é&€Barev ex Tov wéméE XwWpPdr. 

The preposition being omitted before ‘Iepovcadzju, it becomes the 
accusative under the government of cuvijpyxero, a verb with the sense 
of motion to a place. 


dxAovpévous, troubled, vexed. The word is found also Luke vi. 18, 
and nowhere else in N.T. As it occurs often in the works of Greek 
medical writers, it points to Luke as having been a physician. Cf. for 
its use concerning evil spirits, Tobit vi. 7, édv riva dxAn Sarudvoy 7 
mvedua tovnpov, Tavra bet kamvica: évwmioy advOpwrov 7 yuvaikds Kal 
pennére xO}. 


tard mvevpdtov dkabdptov, by wnclean spirits. It was recognized 
that the power of the Apostles extended not only to physical, but also 
to spiritual maladies. Indeed the whole history being of a supernatural 
character, the cures wrought on ordinary maladies were of the nature 
of signs and wonders, and spake of a power which was not human. 
The power here displayed is that which in Christ’s own life was con- 
fessed to be that of the Son of God (Luke iv. 40, 41). 

Unclean spirits are those which are called wicked (rovypd) in other 
parts of the New Testament (Matth. xii. 45, &c.); and the former epithet 
is probably applied to them because an unclean life had made the 
afflicted man the subject of this possession, or because in his state of 
frenzy he wandered into places where he would incur ceremonial 
defilement, as the demoniac who had his dwelling among the tombs 
(Mark v. 3); the latter adjective indicates the evil effects so often patent 
in the condition of the afflicted person, as loss of speech, hearing and 
other senses, the belief of the Jews being that spirits afflicted with 
such maladies were the cause of the like affliction in human beings. 


Gmrayres, all of them. For it was only a complete faith which had 
prompted the bringing them unto the Apostles, and to such faith all 
things had been promised by Christ (Mark ix. 23). 


17—32. Arrest or tur Twenve. THEIR MIRACULOUS DELIVERANCE 
AND THEIR DEFENCE BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN. 


17. dvacords Sé. The ‘rising up’ is due to the indignation caused 
by the spread of the Christian teaching. The word dvaords has this 
sense of moyement in opposition. See below, of the insurrections of 
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Theudas and Judas (vv. 36, 37) and in vi. 9 of the disputants with 
Stephen. 

The rendering should be, but the high-priest rose up. While the 
multitudes thronged to be healed, the effect on the authorities was to 
rouse them to opposition. 


maytes ol odv adT@. A phrase more comprehensive than that used 
in iv. 6, ‘as many as were of the kindred of the high-priest.? The 
opposition has had time to gather its forces, and now represents not 
only the family of Annas, but the heads of the party of the Sadducees. 

alpeots, the sect. It is the word from which our English heresy 
comes. But St Paul uses it of his own mode of worship (though there 
shewing that the Jews attached an ill meaning to it), in his defence 
(Acts xxiv. 14) before Felix, ‘after the way which they call a sect.’ 
But he employs it without any sense of blame (xxvi. 5) about the Pha- 
risees, and it is used of them also xy. 5. With a bad sense it is 
applied to the Nazarenes (xxiv. 5), and similarly xxvili. 22. 

It is used disparagingly in Apocr. Act. Phil. in Hellad. 10, Incois 
...68 €dldakev Ti alpecw tavrnv. The words are in the mouth of the 
Jewish high-priest. 

tov DaSSovkatwy. From verse 21 it will be seen that the statement 
of Josephus concerning the influence of this sect is fully borne out 
(Ant. xi. 11. 6), that they had the rich on their side. We have 
no certain evidence in Scripture that Annas was a Sadducee, but 


Josephus (Ant. xx. 9. 1) tells us that his son Ananus [or Annas] 
was of this sect. 


{ydov, jealousy. This is rather the sense of the word than ‘ indig- 
nation’ as A.V. Of course the one was bred of the other. But what 
is here described is an outbreak of party feeling in a body who were 
jealous of the spread of this teaching about a resurrection, 


18. él rovs atrooréNovs. The whole twelve are now arrested. The 
new teachers must be put down. It is clear from this, though St Luke 
has only mentioned the speeches of Peter, with some slight notice 
that John also was a speaker, that all the Apostles were busy, and 
could have been quoted as preachers and teachers had it been any 
part of the compiler’s purpose to write a history of all the Apostles. 

év rypyoe Sypoolg, in public ward. See note oniy. 3. This was 
meant to be a temporary imprisonment, till next day when the council 
could be gathered. 


19. dyyedos 8 k.7.A., but an angel of the Lord by night, &c. As 
if for a protest against the actions of those who taught that ‘there 
was neither angel nor spirit.’ There is no possibility of explaining 
St Luke’s words into anything but a miraculous deliverance. He 
gives no word that can be twisted into any other meaning. It was 
not an earthquake, it was not a friendly human being who interposed 
to procure the release of the Apostles. The writer readily acknow- 
ledges in this very chapter the effect of such intervention on the part 
of Gamaliel, but he is here speaking of supernatural aid. If it be 
remarked that the Apostles make no mention of their miraculous 
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deliverance when they are called upon for their defence, it may be 
answered that they in no case dwell on the miracles either wrought by 
or for them, except where they have been wrought under the eyes of 
men and are to be used as signs of the divine power which was 
working in and for the Church. To enter on a description of a 
miracle which had been wrought in the lonely night, as this deliver- 
ance had been, and to ground their claims to be heard upon circum- 
stances of which the eyes of those to whom they speak could not bear 
testimony, is foreign to the whole character of the Apostolic ministry. 


Sid vuxrds. did cannot have here the sense throughout which is 
most usual when itis constructed with a genitive. Here the expres- 
sion means no more than at night, for the release took place at one 
point of time only. It is found in this sense in xvi. 9. 


20. tropever Qe kal orabéyres k.T.d., go ye and stand and speak. There 
was to be no attempt made to conceal their escape. They were to go 
back to the same place where their most frequent teachings had been 
given before, and were to continue the same teaching. They are not 
directed to appeal to the multitude for sympathy, nor to try and 
excite any feeling against those who had arrested them. 


Ta prpata THS Lwms TaiTys. This has been explained as if it meant 
no more than ‘these words of life’ (see Winer-Moulton, pp. 297, 298). 
But this weakens the sense immensely. The Apostles were to preach 
this new life through the resurrection, It was Christ’s own message 
(John xi. 25) ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life.’ It was the words 
of this life which the Sadducees could not away with. But spite of 
all opposition the same teaching about the life to come is to be per- 
sisted in. 

21. tmd tdv dp8pov, at break of day. The words indicate a time 
as soon as possible after day dawn. They lost no time in obeying the 
command. How early it was possible for them to come to the Temple 
we find from the directions in the Talmud concerning the morning 
sacrifice. It is said (Mishna Joma ur. 1) ‘The Memunneh (see note 
on iy. 1) said to them: Go ye out (on to the Temple wall or roof) and 
see whether the time for killing the sacrifice has arrived. If it had 
arrived, the outlooker said, ‘‘It has flashed forth” (i.e. day has dawned). 
Matthia ben Shemuel said [that the form of question was], ‘‘Has the 
whole face of the east become lit up as far as to Hebron? And the 
man answered, Yes.” So that the first sacrifice took place at the very 
peep of day.’ A like explanation is found Mishna Tamid m1. 2. 

mapayevopevos, having come, i.e. into the council-chamber, to 
consider what steps to take about their prisoners. 

cuvecddeoav 1d cuvédpiov, they called together the council; i.e. 
the Sanhedrin proper. ‘his was evidently deemed to be a matter of 
the gravest character, for, as we see from Gamaliel’s presence, it was 
not the Sadducees alone who were summoned to the council. 

Ti yepovolay. The word occurs many times in LXX. of the Pen- 
tateuch, and in the Apocryphal books, and is variously rendered 
elders, council, or senate (see 1 Macc. xii. 6; 2 Mace, i. 10, iv. 44, 
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xi. 27), The name indicates that they were older men, who probably 
were invited as assessors to join the council by reason of their age 
and consequent weight of character. We can find from the Jewish 
literature that such assessors were often appointed. In the extract 
Mishna Joma 1. 1, quoted on iv. 6, the word for ‘ assessors’ is parhe- 
drin, i.e. the Greek mdpedpor, and the adoption of such a word into the 
Jewish vocabulary shews that the institution which it describes was 
of so permanent a nature as to justify the adoption of a foreign ex- 
pression to describe it. 


22. ob St mapayevopevor darnpérar, but the officers that came. The 
word may refer to some military body, or it may have been only some 
of the Levitical guard who were sent. The same word is used (Luke 
iy. 20) for the ‘minister’ of the synagogue. 


23. tovs piAakas, the guards, who were of course unconscious 
that their prisoners were gone. 


éml rv Bupdv. This, the oldest reading, is not the usual mode of 
expressing by, at, beside. él with the genitive usually means upon 
or over, which can hardly be meant here. We find however ém trav 
dupav =at the doors, 1 Mace. i. 55, and the singular ém) r7s Ovpas, in a 
like sense, LXX. Numb. xi. 10, xii. 5, xxvii. 2. 


24. ikovrav Tods Adyous TovTous, heard these words, i.e. the report 
of the officers who had been to the prison. 6 orpartnyds Tod icpod. 
On this officer see on iv. 1, and on dpxtepets iv. 23. 


Sintdpovv, they doubted of them, i.e. they were at a loss about what 
was said, and did not know what step to take next. It is worthy of 
notice that when the Apostles are brought before them in the end, the 
magistrates avoid all questions about how they had been released. 
They clearly wished to have no more testimony to the supernatural 
powers which had been so often manifested in connexion with Jesus 
and His followers. Caiaphas and his party could not be ignorant 
how Jesus Himself had risen out of His grave to the great terror of 
the Jewish guard set over it. Holding the opinions which they did, 
we can quite understand their perplexity and their silence on the sub- 
ject, at all events before the disciples and the multitude. 


25. mapayevpevos S€ tis, and there came one, &c. The Apostles 
made no attempt at concealment, and the judgment-hall was at no 
great distance from the place in which they were teaching, 


elolv év TH tepd «.t.A. Render, are in the Temple, standing and 
teaching, &c. The words look back to the command of the angel in 
ver. 20, and shew that Peter and his fellows were obedient thereto. 
This standing implies the prominent and undaunted position which 
the Apostles had taken up. They were not like prisoners who had 
escaped, and so were seeking a place to hide themselves; but like men 
whose work had been interfered with, and who, as soon as they were 
able, had come back to it ayain. 


26. ov peta Blas, without violence. Nor can we suppose that the 
Apostles were ac all likely to offer resistance, for their examination 
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before the council would afford them an opportunity of proclaiming 
the message of the Gospel. 

On this verse Chrysostom says & r7s dvolas: époBobvTd, nou, Tov 
byAov. rh yap atrovs 6 dxAos WHEEL; Séov Tov Hedy PoBnOHva Tov Kabd- 
mep mrnvors del Tar xeLpwv abrovs éLapmacovTa Tay éxelywy, of 5é waddov 
Tov dxNor PoBovvrat. 

#1) AWacboow. After a past tense, as époSodvro, the verb would be 
expected to be in the optative notin the subjunctive mood. The sub- 
junctive is explained as implying more certainty of a result. Here= 
‘lest they should be stoned,’ as surely they would have been. We 
have already had evidence of the favour with which the disciples were 
looked upon by the people, and we can see from the account of the 
death of Stephen that a sudden outbreak of popular rage might 
result in the death of him against whom this feeling was displayed. 
And that the Jewish people were ready enough thus to take the law 
into their own hands, we can see from the Gospel history (John x. 
31—83), and the parables of Jesus speak of such proceedings as though 
they were of no very rare occurrence (Matth. xxi. 35). 


28. mapayyedla k.7.A., we strictly charged you. The charge had 
been given (iv. 18) only to Peter and John, but the magistrates assume 
that it has been conveyed by them to their companions. 

For this manner of expressing intensity, by the dative case of a 
~ cognate noun joined to the verb, cf. Luke xxii. 15 émOuula éreGdunoa= 
‘I have earnestly desired.’ Other examples are in John iii. 29; Acts 
xxii. 14, 

él TO Ovdpare TovTw, i.e. resting all your teaching upon this 
name. They go at once to that which is the great offence in their 
eyes. The name of Jesus of Nazareth, whom they knew to have been 
crucified, but who was proclaimed to be alive again, and whose fol- 
lowers manifested such mighty works, was the object against which 
their power was directed. 


metANpwKate THY ‘LepoveaArp, ye have filled Jerusalem. The best 
of evidence, coming from the mouths of adversaries, that the Apostles 
had actively fulfilled the first part of Christ’s directions (i. 8). 


kal Bovder Oe k.7.A., and ye wish to bring this man’s blood upon us. 
It is a marvellous spectacle to see judges take the place of culprits, 
and deprecate accusation where they would naturally be dealing out 
penalties. But the invocation of the people before Christ’s cru- 
cifixion, ‘His blood be upon us and upon our children’ (Matth. 
xxvii. 25), was felt by the council to be likely to be brought to fulfil- 
ment, 


29. Kal of drécrodou, and the Apostles. It is quite like the style of 
the New Testament to say ‘ Peter and the Apostles ’ (cf. Mark xvi. 7). 
It is not implied hereby that Peter was excluded from the num- 
ber of the Apostles, but, as he probably was the chief speaker, his 
name is singled out for prominence in the narrative (see note on iv. 
6). Here again we have evidence that St Luke has made no attempt 
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to do more than produce for us the substance of such speeches as he 
notices, 

areOapxeiv Set. Render, we must obey. The argument is that of 
Peter and John (iy. 19) on a former occasion, though here there is 
more stress laid on the impossibility of doing otherwise. 


30. 6 cds Tov Tatépwy jyav. The Apostles point out, just as 
Peter did (iii. 13), that there is no severance of themselves from the 
worship of the Covenant God of Israel. On the contrary they were 
teaching that His promise through Moses had now been fulfilled, since 
in Jesus the promised prophet had appeared. Cf. Deut. xvii. 15, and 
St Peter’s speech, Acts iii, 22. 


év pets k.7.A. Render, whom ye hanged on a tree and slew. This 
sentence describes the Roman, and not the Jewish mode of execution. 
By the Jewish law only those who were already dead were to be 
hanged (Deut. xxi. 22; Josh. x. 26). 


In the word Stexaploracde the Apostles point out that the guilt of 
the Crucifixion was as truly upon the Jews as if they had slain Jesus 
with their own hands. The phrase xpeuacayres émt EUXov is used again 
(x. 39) by St Peter, and by nobody else in the N.T. He also has év- 
Nov =tree, for cravpds, a cross, in 1 Pet. ii, 24, ‘He bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree.’ 


31. dpxnyov kal cwrypa, a prince and a Saviour. If Christ seeks 
to rule it is that He may save those who take His yoke upon them. 


7H Seba, by His right hand, as in iil, 33. The right hand is the 
symbol of might. Cf. ‘His right hand, and His holy arm, hath 
gotten Him the victory’ (Ps. xeviii. 1). 


Soivat perdvoray, for to give repentance, thus offering the way of 
salvation to all those who were ready to accept it. These words to a 
Jew would have great significance, for they had a saying ('T. B. Sunhe- 
drin 113 a) that salvation was one of the things which God kept in 
His own power. if Christ then was to bestow this gift on Israel He 
must be owned by them as God. 


32. Kal pets eopev poprupes tay p. 7., and we are witnesses of 
these things, 1.e. of the Crucifixion, Resurrection and Ascension. 

Kal TO veda TO dyLov, and so is the Holy Ghost. Christ had said 
while alive, concerning the Holy Ghost, ‘He shall testify of Me? 
(John xv. 26). And this He now did in the minds of the Apostles by 
‘bringing all things to their remembrance,’ and by enlightening them 
to see how Christ’s life had fulfilled the prophecies, and also in the 
mighty powers which through the outpouring of the Spirit they now 
possessed. 


tots TeWapxovory, to them that obey Him. Thus the disciples declare 
that the obedience to God, which at the outset (ver. 29) they had pro- 
claimed as their bounden duty, was also the reason why the Holy 
Ghost had been bestowed upon them. They leave it to be gathered 
that what God has done He will do again, and bestow like gifts of 
grace on others who are willing to obey Him, 
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33—42. Errect or tHE AposTies’ Derence. CouUNSEL OF GAMALIEL. 
RELEASE AND SUBSEQUENT ConDUCcT or THE TWELVE. 

33. S.erplovro. The active voice of this verb is used (LXX. 
1 Chron. xx. 3) in its literal sense of ‘to saw asunder,’ the passive 
generally in the figurative sense of the rending of the heart. In 
Acts vii. 54, where the word occurs again, rats capdlats is added, and it 
is necessary to stipply those words here to complete the sense. The 
effect described is not the compunction which leads to repentance, but 
the irritation that results in more furious anger. 


éBovdevovto, they took counsel. Some good MSS. read éBovAovTo, 
they wished. The Vulgate has cogitabant. 


34.- dvactds 8é tis, but there stood up one, &c. See note on 
verse 25. Gamaliel rose to oppose the plan or wish. 


Papicatos. It may very well be believed that some small sympathy 
towards the Christian teachers would be roused in the breast of a 
Pharisee, because they maintained, as he did, the doctrine of a resur- 
rection, but there is nothing in the speech of this Pharisee beyond a 
policy of inactivity, bred perhaps of despair. ; 


Topoaduqd. This Gamaliel, called here voyodiddoxaXdos, is no doubt 
the same person who is mentioned (Acts xxii. 3) as the teacher of St 
Paul. He is known in Jewish writings as Gamaliel ha-Zaken (i.e. 
the old), and was the grandson of Hillel. He was alive during the 
time when Herod was beautifying the Temple. For in Tosephta Shab- 
bath xtv. we read, ‘Rabbi Jose said, It happened that Rabbi Kha- 
laphta went to Rabban Gamaliel (the younger, and grandson of the 
Gamaliel in our text) to Tiberias, and found him sitting at the table 
of Rabbi Jochanan ben-Nozaph, and in his (Gamaliel’s) hand was the 
book of Job in Targum (i.e. in the Chaldee paraphrase), and he 
(Gamaliel) was reading in it. Rabbi Khalaphta said to him, I 
remember concerning Rabban Gamaliel the elder, the father of thy 
father, that he was sitting on a step in the Temple mount, and they 
brought before him the book of Job, in Targum, and he said to the 
builder, ‘‘Sink it (bury it) under this course of the wall.”’ This could 
only have been when the walls were in building. 

Gamaliel is said to have died 18 years before the Temple was 
destroyed. 

In T. B. Abodah Zarah 11 a, in allusion to the custom of burning 
beds, clothes, and other things, at the funerals of great men (see Jer. 
xxxiy. 5), it is said, ‘ When Rabban Gamaliel the elder died, Onkelos 
the proselyte burned in his honour the worth of 70 mine of Tyrian 
money.’ 

So great was Gamaliel’s fame that we read (Mishna Sotah 1x. 15) 
when he died ‘the glory of the Torah ceased, and purity and sanctity 
died out also.’ We can therefore understand that he was ‘had in 
reputation among all the people.’ 


Bpoxs ti, a little space, ie. for a short time. He could then say 
more unrestrainedly what he wished to say to his colleagues. 


rI0o—2 
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Tovs dvOpwous, the men. In Gamaliel’s mouth they wouid not be 
styled apostles. 


35. mpooéxere Eavtots. The phrase implies the need of thought. 
Attendite vobis (Vulg.). It is not a warning against some danger that 
might result. ‘Think well over what ye mean to do.’ 


émrt. The preposition seems to go better with rpocéxyere than with 
mpacoeyv. ‘Think well wpon these men,’ rather than, ‘what ye mean 
to do with these men.’ 


36. QOecevdas, Theudas. Gamaliel proceeds to give illustrations that 
mere pretenders will come to nought. But about the mention of 
Theudas much discussion has been raised, because it is declared that 
the statements of Gamaliel contradict the facts recorded by Josephus, 
and therefore cannot be received as historic. In this way discredit 
would be thrown on all the rest of his speech. 

It is true that Josephus mentions a Theudas (Ant. xx. 5.1) who 
rose up and professed himself a prophet, in the time when Fadus was 
procurator of Judea, about a.p. 45 or 46, and persuaded a great part 
of the people to take their goods and follow him to the river Jordan, 
through which he promised he would afford them a miraculous passage. 
This man, who, with many of his followers, was destroyed, could clearly 
not be the leader of the revolt which took place before that raised by 
Judas of Galilee in the time of the taxing which took place some few 
years after our Lord was born. But when we turn to the history which 
Josephus gives of the events which preceded this rebellion of Judas 
we find him saying (Ant. xvi. 10. 4), ‘At this time [i.e. in the days 
when Varus was president of Syria] there were ten thousand other dis- 
orders in Judga, which were like tumults.’ Of these innumerable 
disturbances he gives account of no more than four, but presently in 
the same chapter says: ‘Judea was full of robberies, and whenever 
the several companies of the rebels could light upon any one to head 
them, he was created a king immediately.’ Then in a brief space 
after (dnt. xvi. 1. 1) Josephus proceeds to mention Judas of 
Galilee, though he calls him sometimes (Ant. xvi. 1. 6, xx. 5. 2; 
B. J. u. 8.1, and 17. 8) a Galilean and sometimes a Gaulonite (xvz1. 
1. 1), and his rebellion in the days of the taxing. Now amid so many 
outbreaks, spoken of but not described, there is no violence in sup- 
posing that one may have been led by a Theudas, a name not very 
uncommon, and thus the order of events as stated by Gamaliel would 
be perfectly correct. The great multitude of the followers of the later 
Theudas indicates a far larger number than the four hundred of whom 
Gamaliel speaks. Moreover while Gamaliel’s Theudas was killed and 
his followers dispersed, Josephus says that many of the adherents of 
his Theudas were slain, and many taken prisoners. There seems, 
therefore, more reason to identify this Theudas of whom mention is 
made by Gamaliel with some of the ten thousand rebels whom Jose- 
phus speaks of before the time of the census, than to suppose that 
Gamaliel, who is correct in his account of Judas, has mentioned in 
the other case a rebel who did not rise till long after the time of which 
he is speaking. 
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That such false leaders were numerous and had caused a terror in 
the minds of the more thoughtful among the Jews we can see from 
the Jewish literature which has come down tous. Thus (T. B. San- 
hedrin 97 b) Rabbi Shemuel bar Nachmani on the authority of Rabbi 
Jonathan, expounding Habakkuk ii. 3, says, ‘It means, may his spirit 
be blown away (perish) whosoever over-anxiously calculates about the 
ends. For people have said [in consequence of such calculations] 
when the end [so calculated] came, and he [Messiah] did not come, 
that He would never come at all. Yet wait anxiously for Him, for it 
says, if He tarry wait anxiously for Him.’ We have here the despair- 
ing echo of Gamaliel’s words, ‘ Let them alone.’ 


A€yov elvat twa, saying that he was somebody. Of course each one 
of these leaders professed himself to be the Messiah, for that was 
what the people in their distress were ever looking for. 


tpocekh (On. This reading is better supported than mpocexo\d70n. 
It is not easy to decide which the Vulgate represents by consenstt. 
There is some little degree more of attachment implied in mpocexNidn. 
Cf. its use 2 Macc. xiv. 24 puxuxds r@ avdpl mpocexéxNiTo, ‘he loved 
the man from his heart.’ 

The passive voice is here used in the sense of the middle, ‘joimed 
themselves.’ 


37. “IovSas 6 TadtAatos. With this account agrees the history 
of Josephus (Ant. xvuit. 1. 1), except, as has been already noticed, he 
calls Judas T'avAavirns, but as when speaking of the same man again 
(xx. 5. 2) he calls him T'advdaios, and in the same sentence alludes to 
the history before narrated, ‘as we have shewn in a foregoing book,’ 
we can have no hesitation in accepting Gamaliel’s story as the correct 
one, while at the same time we may learn from this example what 
value we ought to place on the accuracy of Josephus when we have to 
weigh his statements against those of the New Testament. 


THs Atoypadys, of the taxing. Not the same which is mentioned 
Luke ii. 2. That was rather an enrolment or census-taking prelimi- 
nary to taxation. The revolt of Judas, about seven years later, was 
caused by the actual imposition of a tax. Josephus says of it (xvi. 
1. 1): ‘Cyrenius came into Judea to take an account of their sub- 
stance,’ and afterwards: ‘Judas said that this taxation was no better 
than an introduction to slavery, and exhorted the nation to assert 
their liberty.’ 


dréctyoev adv dmlow adrod, drew away people (i.e. some of the 
people) after him. 

amodero, he perished. Josephus gives no notice of the fate of Judas 
and his party, though he mentions the revolt several times and says 
(B. J, u. 8. 1) that this ‘Judas was a teacher of a peculiar sect of his 
own,’ 

38. édy 7. This construction, = ‘if it should be (and we do not yet 
know whether it may be) of men’ is followed by ed with the indicative 
éo7t in the next verse, The latter form is often used to mean ‘if it is 
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(as indeed it is)’; but we can hardly suppose this to be Gamaliel’s 
meaning, yet he may have employed this form to indicate that he felt 
there was more to be said in favour of the Apostles, backed as they 
were by such mighty signs, than could be alleged for previous move- 
ments. 


KaTadvOryoerat, it will be overthrown. 


39. ov Suvjoer be katadtoas adtots, ye will not be able to overthrow 
them. 


pajrore, lest haply. The construction looks back to verse 35, mpocé- 
xeETE EauTois. 


40. mpooKkaherdpevor K.T.A., having called the Apostles, i.e, to return 
again into the judgment-hall. 


Selpavres, having beaten them, as being the guilty parties. (See 
Deut. xxv. 1—3.) 


41. KatniiOnoay imtp rod dvépatos dtisacOjvar. The Apostles 
count as glory what the world would count as shame. Cf. Gal. vi. 14, 
‘God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ This figure of speech (called oxymoron, and consisting in 
the effective contrast of words opposite in meaning) is common in the 
New Testament. Cp. 2 Cor, vi. 8—10. 


imtp +. 6. Render, for the Name. That name of which St Peter 
had said (iv. 12), ‘There is none other name under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.’ 


42. évy T@ tep@ kal kat’ otkoy. Render, in the Temple and at home, 
as in ii, 46. ‘These are the two fields of labour; in the Temple, where 
they had apparently come to be expected by the converts, and after 
that public teaching there were other meetings in private houses, 
whither those might come who could not go to the Temple. 


Tov Xpiotov Incovy, Jesus the Christ, the Messiah, God’s Anointed. 
This is the Name of the previous verse. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
3. dylov omitted after mvedpatos with NBCD. Vulyg. ‘sancto.’ 
8.  xdpitos instead of ricrews with NABD, Vulg. ‘gratia,’ 


13. AaAav prypara omitting Prdodyua with NABCD. Vulg. ‘loqui 
verba’ only. 


Tovrov omitted with NDEHP. Vulg. ‘locum sanctum’ only, 
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Cu. VI. 1—7. Murmurine asour THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
common Funp. M&AsuURES FOR ALLAYING IT. 


By the confession of the high-priest himself (Acts v. 28) Jerusalem 
was now filled with the teaching of the Christians, and thus the first 
step was accomplished in the course which Christ had ordained (i. 8) 
for the publication of the Gospel. Now, therefore, the historian of 
the Church’s progress turns to deal with other events and different 
persons, because he has to tell of a persecution which caused Christian 
missionaries to go forth for the next stage of the work, the spread of 
the faith through Judea and Samaria (viii. 1). The means which 
God employed for this end are not such as an inventor in the second 
century would have been likely to hit upon, nor such as any writer 
who merely desired to magnify the Apostles would have adopted. 
A, system for the more effectual relief of the widows among the con- 
gregation is devised, and an outburst of popular rage, causing the 
death of one of the dispensers of the relief-funds, disperses the greater 
part of the Church of Jerusalem. A person who was free to choose 
(as an inventor would have been) would scarcely have selected one of 
the seven deacons for the first Christian martyr, and have left the 
Apostles out of sight, while giving the history of Stephen. The 
choice of such a writer would have surely fallen upon one of the Twelve 
to be the first to die for the faith. 


1. év 8& tats tpépats tavrats, now in these days. The words 
refer back to verse 14 of the previous chapter, where we read ‘ believers 
were added to the Lord, multitudes (777) both of men and women.’ 


TAnsuvdvTev K.t.A. Render, when the number of the disciples was 
multiplying. The participle is in the present tense, and its meaning 
should be fully expressed. It was at the time when this sudden in- 
crease was in progress that the difficulty arose which led to the mur- 
muring. The numbers of the society increased so rapidly that the 
superintendence of the relief of the needy claimed the full devotion of 
the Apostles, and proved in the end more than they could discharge. 

éyévero yoyyvopos, there arose a murmuring. The noun is not 
classical, but is found in the LXX. of Exodus (xvi. 7, 8, 9, 12) and 
Numbers (xvii. 5, 10), as well as in Wisdom (i. 10, 11) and in Heclus. 
xlvi. 7, komdoa yoyyvoucr movyplas, ‘to appease the murmuring of 
wickedness.’ By the readiness with which the Apostles took measures 
to remedy what was complained of, we may infer that there had been 
shewn sufficient cause for complaint. This may easily have come to 
pass without any fault on the part of the Twelve, simply from the 
sudden growth of the number of Christians. Chrysostom’s remark is 
od yap éorw dxplBeav év rhyOer eivas. 

tov‘ E\Anvictay. Properly applied to Greek-speaking Jews. These 
were either (1) Jews who had been born in countries where Greek was 
the vernacular, and so did not speak Hebrew, nor join in the Hebrew 
services of the Jews of the Holy Land, but had synagogues of their 
own in Jerusalem; or else (2) they were proselytes. In either case 
they had embraced Christianity as Jews for as vet the Gospel had 
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been preached to Jews only. That provision was made for a Greck 
service for the foreign Jews we may see from T. Jerus. Sotah, vu. 1 
(Gemara), ‘Rabbi Levi, the son of Hithah, went to Cesarea, and 
heard the voice of the people saying the Shema (the name given to the 
Hebrew confession “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God, Jehovah is one,” 
from its first word) in Hellenistic. He desired to prevent them. Rabbi 
Jose heard of it and was angry, and said, Thus I say, that whosoever 
does not know how to read it correctly in Hebrew shall not read it at 
all [in that language], but does his duty [by reading it] in any language 
which he knows how to speak.’ 

mpds tovs ‘EBpalovs, against the Hebrews. These were the Jews 
by birth, whose home was in the Holy Land, and who spoke that 
Aramaic dialect which the N. T. calls Hebrew. 


&rv...at xApat atrav, because their widows were (overlooked, or) 
neglected, &c. Such widows, speaking a foreign language and being 
desolate, would be the persons most likely to be overlooked amid the 
increasing number of applicants for help. 


év tn Siaxovia x.t.A. This noun is rendered in xi. 29 by relief, 
and, from the class of persons on whose behalf the complaint was 
made, it is clear that it bears the same sense here. The word d:dKovos 
(deacon) has therefore been used as the name of these officers, whose 
appointment was at first made that they might have care of and dis- 
tribute the funds contributed by the rich members for the relief of the 
needy. The appellation is nowhere directly given to the seven. They 
are still the seven in xxi. 8. The deacons of the Pastoral Epistles are a 
later provision. We can nevertheless see from St Stephen’s work that 
the labours of the seven were not confined to relief-duties alone, for he 
is a mighty preacher and endued with gifts of the Holy Ghost in the 
same way as the Apostles. It is deserving of notice that, before we 
find any special arrangements made for what we now understand by 
‘divine service,’ the regulation of the relief of those in need had be- 
come so engrossing a part of the duty of the Twelve as to have thrust 
aside in some degree the prayers and ministration of the word, which 
were especially their charge. In these early days they appear to have 
acted according to St James’ teaching (i. 27), ‘ Pure religion (Opyoxela) 
and undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.’ 


2. ot 8H8exa, the Twelve. They had found that there was cause 
for the complaint, and at once set about providing a remedy. 


76 TAHVs TAY palytdy. We are not from this to suppose that an 
attempt was made to gather every one who in Jerusalem calied himself 
a Christian, but that a large and special meeting was convened, before 
which the Apostles laid their plan. The funds had been given by 
various persons, and were for the common relief; it was therefore fit 
that a change in the distributors should be considered in common, 


ovK dpertdv éotiv. Render, it is not pleasing (or fit). ‘Non est 
equum,’ Vulg. The duties were not properly distributed. Those 
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were now engrossed in business duties who alone could be the true 
exponents of Christ’s life and teaching. 

Katadehpavtas k.7.A., that we should forsake the Word of God. The 
verb is a strong one, and implies that the whole time of the Twelve 
was being consumed by these cares for the temporal wants of the 
brethren. 

Stakovety tpatéfats, to serve tables, means to preside at the 
bench or counter where the money was distributed. Cf. the zpd- 
mega. of the money-changers (Matth. xxi. 12), who are themselves 
called rparegira: (Matth. xxv. 27). 

Staxoveiv is to discharge the d:axovla mentioned in verse 1. 

3. émuokébacGe oty K.7.d., but look ye out from among you. If the 
selection were committed to the whole body there could hardly fail to 
be an end put to the oversight and so to the murmuring. 

ddeddhol, brethren. One of the earliest names employed in ad- 
dressing the members of the Church, and particularly suitable to this 
occasion. 

Paptupovpévous. Literally, attested, well reported of, as in 1 Tim. v. 
10. The same word is rendered of good report afterwards in x. 22. 

értd. The number seven was probably fixed on because that 
was the number of persons chosen to manage public business in 
Jewish towns. See Mishna Megillah 11.1, ‘The men of the city 
who dispose of city market-places may buy with the price thereof a 
synagogue, or if they sell a synagogue, they may buy an ark (to keep 
the Law in), or if they sell an ark, they may buy wrappers (the 
ornamental and costly covers in which the Law was rolled) for the 
Law, and if they sell these wrappers they may buy books (i.e. the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa), and if they sell books they may buy a 
copy of the Torah, but if they have sold a Torah they may not buy 
books,’ and so on in the contrary order. 

On this ordinance it is said, T.B. Megillah 26a, ‘ Raba says, This 
is only applicable when the seven good men of the city sell anything in 
the presence of the men of the city.’ 

mAypes Tyevpatos Kal codlas, full of the Spirit and of wisdom. 
They were to be approved both by God and man. Men could judge 
of their wisdom, and God had in these days shed forth the Spirit on 
many. 

kataotycopev, we will appoint. Some authorities read xaracri- 
cwuev, and that appears to be represented by constitwamus of the 
Vulgate. While leaving to the assembled brethren the selection of 
the men, the Apostles keep some control still with themselves, 
They certainly would judge best concerning the spiritual fitness of the 
chosen seven. ; 

TH Tpocerx 7 kal TH Staxoyla Tot Adyov, to prayer and to the ministry 
of the word, which explains what is meant by ‘to forsake the word 
of God’ in verse 2. Here again we have the word dcaxovia to describe 
the Apostle’s duty of preaching and teaching, Hach office was, if 
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duly performed, a part of the service which was laid upon the whole 


Church. Cp. Milton, Sonnet xty., ‘They also serve who only stand 
and wait.’ 


4. mpookaprepyoopev, we will give ourselves continually. The 
word is of frequent use to describe the earnest, stedfast character of 
the early disciples. Thus i. 14 of their continuance in prayer; i. 42 
of continuing stedfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine. Cf. also ii, 46 and 
Rom, xii. 12. 


5. Kal mperev k.T.A., and the saying pleased the whole multitude. 
The construction jpecev évwmiov is not classical but is common in the 
LXX. Cf. Deut. 1. 23; 2 Sam. iti. 36; 1 Kings iii. 10. In 1 Macc. 
viii. 21 we haye the very expression kal ypecev 6 dyos évamioy av- 
rwv. There was clearly no thought of neglecting any, and when 


the oversight was known and a remedy proposed all were rejoiced 
thereat. 


kal éEeAétavto «.7.A., and they chose out Stephen, &c. If we may 
judge of the men’s nationality from the names they bear, every one 
of the seven was of the Grecians. The names are all Greek, and 
such a choice marks the desire of all the Church to put an end to 
every cause of complaint, and as it were to say, We know that as we 
should not wilfully overlook a Greek who was in need, so no Greek 
Christian would of purpose neglect a Hebrew widow, and to shew 
our trust we choose Greeks to have the whole oversight of this duty. 

Of the men who were chosen, except Stephen, we hear in future 
only of Philip (viii. 5) as a preacher in Samaria, and he is supposed 
to be, and probably is, the same person as ‘ Philip the evangelist’ men- 
tioned xxi. 8. 

There is a tradition that Nicolas was the originator of that error of 
the Nicolaitans against which St John speaks in such condemnatory 
terms in the Apocalypse (Rev. ii. 6, 15). Ireneus and Tertullian both 
make this statement, and if there was a Judas among the Apostles, 
one of the seven may have been an apostate. But even in the early 
ages of the Church there was much uncertainty about this matter, 
and there is no very trustworthy evidence for connecting this Nicolas 
with the licentious body whom St John condemns. 


NixdAaov mpoonAvtroy “Avtioxéa. Some have thought that, from 
this description of Nicolas, he was the only proselyte among the 
seven, but the distinction of such a special addition may have been 
given to him because he came from Antioch, while the other six were 
of Jerusalem. 


6. éveémiov Tav dmorrdoy, before the Apostles. That they might 
confirm, as they had proposed to do, the selection made by the congre- 
gation. 


éréOnkav adrois tds xetpas. The laying on of hands thus became 
the solemn mode of dedication to the ministry of Christ’s Church. 


7. nvkavev, increased, i.e. the word of God was more widely pub- 
lished now that the Apostles were freed from secular cares, and left 
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to give themselves unto the ministry of the word. (Of. for the ex- 
pression xii, 24, xix, 20.) 


_ mots te dxXos TAV lepéwv, a great company of the priests. To 
these men the sacrifice would be greater than to the ordinary Israelite, 
for they would experience the fullest weight of the hatred against the 
Christians, and would lose their status and support, as well as their 
friends. This is no doubt the reason why such special mention is 
made of them. 


imijKovoy tH mlore, became obedient to the faith. As faith in 
Christ was the first demand made on those who desired to enter the 
new communion, it is easy to understand how the Christian religion 
gained from the first the name of ‘the Faith.’ Cf. xiii. 8, xiv. 22, 
xvi. 5, xxiv. 24. 


8—15. Or SrepHen’s PREACHING, ARREST AND ACCUSATION. 


8. amArjpyns xdpitos, full of grace. The Text. recept. has arisen from 
a desire to make this verse conform to verse 5. 


Svvdwews, power, i.e. of working miracles, with which he at least 
among the seven seems to have been endued equally with the 
Apostles. 

On this Chrysostom remarks gpa, mus kal év rots érta iv Tis mpd- 
KpiTos Kal Ta mpwreta cixev. ef yap Kal 1) XElporovia Kown, GAN Suws 
ovTos éreomrdoaro xdpw m)elova. 

9. avéotynoay S€, but there arose. There is a danger that then in 
the A. V. may be taken as a mark of time=7dre (as in verse 11). 

tives TOY...Kal Tov. As an explanation of occurrence of ray twice 
and no more, it has been suggested that only two synagogues are 
meant, and that one was that of the Libertini, Cyrenians and Alex- 
andrians, the other that of the Jews from Cilicia and Asia. But the 
necessity for the repetition of the rw» arises because while the first 
three names represent cities, Rome, Cyrene, and Alexandria, the others 
Cilicia and Asia are names of districts, and as dé must therefore be 
put before Kidixlas the article is needed before the preposition to make 
a complete construction, r&v dro Kidcxias standing as if= KuNixwy. 

Render: some of them that were of the synagogue called the syna- 
gogue of the Libertines and of the Cyrenians and of the Alexandrians. 
For the number of synagogues in Jerusalem was very great. The 
A.Béprivo. were most likely the children of some Jews who had been 
carried captive to Rome by Pompey (s.c. 63), and had been made 
freedmen (libertini) by their captors, and after their return to Jerusa- 
lem had formed one congregation and used one synagogue specially. 
There is an interesting illustration of this severance of congregations 
among the Jews from a like cause in the description of the modern 
Jewish communities in Malabar and Cochin. It is in a MS. in the 
Cambridge University Library (Oo. 1. 47) which was written in 1781. 
‘At this time are found in their dwelling-places about forty white 
householders, and in all the other places are black Jews found, and 
their forefathers were the slaves of the white Jews, and now the black 
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Jews, as found in all the places, are about five hundred householders, 
and they have ten synagogues, while the white Jews have only one. 
And the white Jews dwell all together and their ritual is distinct from 
that of the black Jews, and they will not count them [the black Jews] 
among the ten [neccessary for forming a congregation] except a few 
families of them; but if any of the white Jews go to their [the black 
Jews’] synagogues, they will admit him as one of the ten.’ 

On the Jews in Cyrene see note on ii. 10. 

There were Jews resident in Alexandria in Christ’s time and had 
been long before, as we learn from the history of the Septuagint ver- 
sion, and in the Talmud we are told they were very numerous. Thus, 
T. B. Succah 51), it is said, ‘Rabbi Jehudah said: He that has not 
seen the amphitheatre at Alexandria (apparently used for the Jewish 
worship) in Egypt has not seen the glory of Israel. They say it was 
like a great Basilica with gallery above gallery. Sometimes there were 
in it double the number of those who went out from Egypt, and there 
were in it seventy-one seats of gold corresponding to the seventy-one 
members of the great Sanhedrin, each one of them worth not less than 
twenty-one myriads of talents of gold, and there was a platform of 
wood in the midst thereof, and the minister of the synagogue stood 
upon it with flags in his hand, and when the time [in the service] came 
that they should answer Amen, then he waved with the flag and all 
the people answered Amen.’ In spite of the exaggeration of the num- 
bers in this story we may be certain from it that there was a very large 
Jewish population in Alexandria, and that they were likely to have a 
separate synagogue in Jerusalem. For another portion of this story 
see note on xvili. 3. See also Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7, § 2.and xiv. 10, § 1. 

tév amo Kiduxlas. Cilicia was at the S.E. corner of Asia Minor, 
One of its principal towns was Tarsus, the birthplace of St Paul, and 
there were no doubt many other Jews there, descendants of those Jews 
whom Antiochus the Great introduced into Asia Minor (Joseph. Ant. 
xir. 3. 4), two thousand families of whom he placed there as well-dis- 
posed guardians of the country. St Paul himself may have been one 
of these. 

*Actas. See note on ii. 9. 


cuvintovrtes, disputing. The word is used of the captious question- 
ings of the Pharisees (Mark viii, 11) and of the scribes (Mark ix. 14) 
with Jesus and His disciples. 


10. dvtioravat, to resist. The very word used in Christ’s promise 
(Luke xxi. 15), ov dwvqoovrat...dvristjvat dmavtes dvrikelmevor Duiv. 


11. tréBadrov, they suborned. Suborn=to provide, but nearly 
always used in a bad sense. Subornation of perjury is the legal phrase 
for procuring a person who will take a false oath. 


héyovtas, which said. The charge here laid against Stephen is 
afterwards (verse 14) defined. Blasphemous words against Moses and 
against God was the construction which these witnesses put upon 
language which had probably been uttered by Stephen in the same 
way as Christ had said (John iy. 21), ‘The time cometh when ye shall 
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neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.’ 
The reflection of Chrysostom is: & dvaicxuvrou mpdyuara tovetre 
Brdogpnua eis Tov Ody, kal ob Pporrigere. Kal Mwoews ppovrigew mpoc- 
Toveiabe; Ova ToiTo mpboxerac Mwons érevdn Ta TOU Oeod ob oPbdpa 
avrots €uedev, kal dyw kal xkdtw Mucéws péuynvra. 


12. ovvexlynody te Tov Aadv, and they stirred up the people, who 
would be easily roused, if they were told that the glory of the Temple 
was spoken against. It was an object of much admiration, as we can 
see from many parts of the Gospels. Cf. Matth. xxiv. 1. 


Tovs TpETBuTépous Kal TOds ypapparets. Neither elders nor scribes 
would need much rousing, their anger was kindled already. Cf. iv. 5. 


émorravTes Tuvyptacay, they came upon him and caught him. The 
words indicate a good deal of violence, and this action is a fit prelude 
to the still greater outburst when Stephen’s defence was concluded 
(vil. 57). 


13. pdprupas Wevdeis, false witnesses. Their falseness consists in 
the perverted turn which they gave to the words of Stephen. Though 
we have no speech of his hitherto recorded, we can see from the cha- 
racter of his defence in the next chapter that he must have been heard 
to declare that the worship of God was no longer to be restricted as it 
had been to the Temple at Jerusalem. And just as in the accusation 
of Christ (Matth. xxvi. 61) the witnesses (called, as here, false, and for 
a like reason) perverted a saying of Jesus, ‘Destroy this temple and in 
three days I will raise it up,’ which St John (ii. 21) explains, into ‘I 
am able to destroy the temple of God and to build it in three days,’ so 
the words of Stephen, which spake of a worship now ‘to be bound to 
no fixed spot, and fettered by no inflexible externality’ (Zeller), were 
twisted into an utterance against the Temple and the Law, called in ver. 
11 blasphemy against Moses and against God; and by the use of these 
two phrases as equivalent the one to the other, they shew us how God 
and Moses meant for them no more than their Temple and its ritual. 


ov Taverat Aaday pryata, ceaseth not to speak words. 


14. akykdapev yap, for we have heard. No doubt there was some 
handle afforded for their statement by St Stephen’s language, just as 
in the case of Jesus Himself. We may gather what the character of 
that language must have been from vii. 48, ‘the Most High dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands.’ And to Jewish people at this 
time to sever worship from Jerusalem was the same thing as to 
destroy the Temple. The attempt which has been made to shew that 
the charge against Stephen is merely a reproduction of that made 
against Jesus is seen to be futile when we observe that in Stephen’s 
case the witnesses know nothing of ‘the raising up again of the 
temple,’ and that Stephen himself, by not contradicting but explain- 
ing their accusation in his defence, points out that their statement had 
a widely different origin from that which gave cause to the accusation 


of Jesus. 
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15. drevicavtes, looking stedfastly, which was what they would 
naturally do when he was about to make his defence. 


doe mpdcwmov dyyédov, as it had been the face of an angel. 
Hither because of the dignity which Stephen’s natural look displayed 
—he was calm and undisturbed, confident in his good cause and 
supported by the Spirit--or as his gaze soon afterwards (vii. 56) 
beheld the open heavens and the glory of Christ enthroned on high, it 
may be that this verse speaks of what was supernatural, and that the 
face of Stephen was already illumined with the radiancy of the new 
Jerusalem. Chrysostom on this heavenly illumination says ovrws 
gore kal év éNdrrove dvTas Babu@ Adprew. 

We have the same expression used about St Paul in Acta Pauli et 
Thecle 2, dyyédov mpocwmov etyev, and in the preceding line it is 
also said of him that he was xdpiros mA\jpys, as Stephen is described in 
verse 8 of this chapter. 

For a similar phrase see note on vii. 20. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Readings varying from the Teat. recept. 


1. dpa before tatra omitted with NABC. The Vulg. has nothing 
to express it. 


5. Sovvar aire with BCDHP. Vulg. ‘dare illi.’ 

7. 6 Qeds etrey with NABC. 

11. tv Alyurrov with SABC. Vulg. ‘in universam Adgyptum.’ 
12. outta eis Aiyurrov with NABCE, 


13. Omit rod before ‘Iwo with BC. In NAE we have 70 yévos 
avrod. Vulg. ‘genus ejus.’ 


14. “IaxoB roy matrépa with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘Jacob patrem 
suum,’ 


Omit the second avrod with NABCHP. 
15. Kal karéBy with SACEP. 
16. « for 6 with NABCDE. 
év for rod before Bvyép, with NBC. 
17. apoddsynoev for wuocey with SABC. Vulg. ‘confessus erat.’ 


18. em’ Aiyutroy added after érepos with NABC. Vulg. ‘in 
Aigypto.’ 


19. Omit judy after marépas with NBD. 
Ta Bpéhy exPera with NABC. 
20. Omit airod with SABCHP. 


we exteBévtos 8% adrod with NABCD. Vulg. ‘exposito autem 
illo.’ 
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22. ev tdoy copie with NACE. 
év before épyous omitted with NABCDH. Vulg. has ‘in.’ 

25. Omit avrod after ddeApods with NBC. Vulg. ‘fratres’ only. 
coryplav avtots with NABCD. Vulg. ‘salutem illis.’ 

27. ép’ Apov with NABCHP. 

30. Omit xuplov with SABC. Vulg. has ‘angelus’ only. 

31. Omit mpds adrov with NAB. Vulg. has ‘vox Domini, dicens.’ 


32. Omit 6 deds before "Icadk and IaxéB with SABC. The Vulg. 
has ‘Deus’ in each place. 


33. eb’ @ with NABCD. 

34. dmoore(Aw with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘mittam.’ 

35. améotadkey ody xepl with NABDH. Vulg. ‘misit cum manu.’ 

36. ev yq Alyirrw with NAEHP.- Vulg. ‘in terra Aigypti.’ 

87. dvactyice 6 Meds ek with NABD. Vulg. ‘suscitabit Deus de.’ 
avrod dkovcecbe omitted with NABHP. Vulg. has ‘ipsum 

audietis. ’ 

39. év before tais kapdtats with NABC. 

40. éyévero for yéyovey with NABC. 

43, Omit vuwy before ‘Pepdv with BD. Vulg. has ‘ vestri.’ 

44. Omit éy before rots ratpdow with NABCDHP. 

46. olkw for 6¢@ with NBDH. Vulg. has ‘Deo.’ 

48. vaols omitted with NABCDE. Vulg. has ‘in manufactis’ only. 

51. KapSlats for 77 Kapdig with SACD. Vulg. ‘cordibus.’ 

52. eyéveo Oe for yeyévnobe with NABCDE. 

56. Sinvorypévous with NABC. 


Cu. VII. 1—53. SrrepHen’s Derence. 


1. elev 88 .7.A., and the high-priest said: thus calling on Stephen 
for his defence. 

ei ratra. On e/ with the indicative as a simple particle of interroga- 
tion see note oni. 6. The usage is largely confined to St Luke. 

2. dvdpes adeAdol kat marépes. Render, Brethren and fathers, For 
an account of the argument in Stephen’s speech and its connexion 
with the whole design of the writer of the Acts, see Introduction, 
p. xv. 

6 cds THs BdEns. The expression occurs in LXX. of Ps. xxviii. 3, 
but is not common. It is probably used here because Stephen is 
about to speak of the several stages of God’s manifestation. The 
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equivalent of these words is applied (John i. 14) to the supreme mani- 
festation in the incarnate Son. ‘We beheld His glory, the glory as of 
the only-begotten of the Father.’ 


+S mwarpl pov, to our father. There is another reading tua, 
due probably to the correction of some one who remembered that 
Stephen was a Greek. But even if he were merely a proselyte he might 
use this expression, for Abraham is regarded as the father of proselytes. 
On Genesis xii. 5, ‘the souls which they had gotten [Heb. made] in 
Haran,’ the Targum of Onkelos explains, ‘the souls which they 
(Abraham and his family) had brought to serve the Law,’ i.e. made 
proselytes: and on the same text Berashith Rabbah, p. 39, has: 
‘Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Zimra, said: If all the men in the world 
were to combine to create even a single gnat, they could not infuse 
into it a soul; and thou sayest, ‘The souls which they made.’ But 
these are the proselytes whom they brought in. Yet, if so, why does 
it say they made them? This is to teach thee that when anybody 
brings near the stranger, and makes him a proselyte, it is as good as 
if he had created him.’ 


Mecororopia. The ancestral home of Abraham is called ‘Ur of 
the Chaldees’ (Gen. xi. 31), and it is said (Josh. xxiv. 2, 3) to have 
been ‘on the other side of the flood,’ i.e. beyond the Euphrates. It 
is not possible to determine the site of Ur, but the most probable 
opinion seems to be that which places it at Edessa, now called Orfah, 
and said to have been called Orrha in early times. If this were the 
place, the journey thence to Charran (O. T. Haran), i.e. Carrhe, would 
not have been so very formidable for the father of the patriarch to 
undertake, and at Charran Terah remained till he died (Gen. xi. 32). 
Abraham, when without his father, could remove with greater ease to 
the distant Canaan. 


mplv 4 KaTouKnoo, before he dwelt. The verb implies a settled 
residence, though not necessarily a permanent abode. It is used 
(Matth. ii, 23) of Joseph and Mary dwelling at Nazareth, and (Matth, 
iv. 18) of the less fixed dwelling of Jesus at Capernaum. 


3. Kal elev mpds aitév, and said unto him. It does not appear 
from the narrative in Genesis whether there had been some divine 
communication which caused the first removal from Ur to Haran. 
We are only told (xi. 31) that Terah took his family and removed, but 
as it is there added ‘to go into the land of Canaan,’ and as in the 
following chapter, where God’s order to remove is expressly given 
(xii. 1), it is also said that ‘they went forth to go into the land of 
Canaan,’ we may reasonably conclude that the first removal had been 
enjoined by God, and that it was only on account of Terah’s age that 
the country for which they set forth was not reached at once. In Gen. 
xv. 7 God says ‘I am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldees,’ language which implies a command given for the first re- 
moval. Cp. Neh. ix. 7. Gen. xii. 1 should be rendered ‘Now the 
Lord said unto Abram,’ not ‘had said,’ as A.V. 
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ede ek THs yis cov, Get thee out of thy land. Let yf be trans- 
lated alike in both clauses of the verse. In Gen. xii. 1 the words xai 
€x Tod oikov Tod marpés cou are added after ovyyevelas cov. Although 
the emigrants halted at Haran, their destination was known to be 
Canaan before they started from Ur. (See Gen. xi. 31.) 


4. XadSalwv, of the Chaldeans. The Chaldeans were the people 
of that country which had Babylon for its capital. The extent of the 
country signified by ‘the land of the Chaldzans’ must have varied at 
different periods. 


peta +d darobavety tov 1. a., after his father was dead. According 
to the order of the narrative in Genesis, this seems to be so; but when 
the ages of Terah and Abraham are noticed, it appears that Abraham 
left Haran before his father’s death. For Terah was 70 years old when 
Abraham was born (Gen. xi. 26), and Abraham was 75 years old when 
he departed out of Haran (Gen. xii. 4), so that of Terah’s 205 years 
there were yet (205-—145)=60 years unexpired when his son went 
away. On this chronological difficulty Jewish literature has the ex- 
planation (Midrash Rabbah on Genesis, cap. 39) that God absolved 
Abraham from the care of his father, and yet lest Abraham’s departure 
from Terah should lead others to claim the same relaxation of a com- 
mandment for themselves, Terah’s death is noticed in Holy Writ 
before Abraham’s departure, and it is also added, to explain the 
mention of death, that ‘the wicked (and among them Terah is 
reckoned, see Josh, xxiy. 2) are called dead while they are alive.’ 


peronioey aitov, he caused him to migrate. The ‘removed him’ 
of the A.V. is somewhat vague. 


els Jv, in which. The use of els in this way after caroxéw and 
similar verbs is due to the implied idea ‘ye have come into and dwell.’ 
Cf. Matth. ii. 23, iv. 13, where the construction is made easy by a pre- 
vious é\@év, which in the present verse must be mentally supplied. 


5. Kal ovk Saxey aitd k.7.d., and he gave him no inheritance in 
it. The first settlement of Abraham in Canaan is said (Gen. xii. 6) to 
have been at the place of Sichem [Shechem] at the plain [rather, oak] 
of Moreh. He next dwelt on the east of Bethel, and in both these 
- places he probably purchased land, for he built an altar at each; and 
on returning from Egypt (xiii. 3) he came ‘to the place where his tent 
had been at the beginning, between Bethel and Hai,’ which he hardly 
could have done unless the land had been his own, for he ‘ was very 
rich in ca‘tle.’ 

ov8t Pipa oSds, not so much as to set his foot on. The expression 
isin LXX. Deut. ii. 5. The land which God gave to Abraham’s seed 
would be held on a very different tenure from that on which Abraham 
held that which he bought or hired. Are 

Kal é e\aro. The promise ‘unto thy seed will I give this land’ 
was first iba (Gen. it 7) when Abraham was at the place of 
Shechem, and in its greater fulness when he returned from Egypt 
(xiii. 15, 16). 
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ovk dvtos atT@ tékvov, when he had no child. We cannot learn 
from Holy Writ how long a time after the promise Abraham lived 
before Isaac was born, but we can see that it was a long period, for 
when he went down to Egypt Sarah was a fair woman in the prime of 


her beauty (Gen. xii, 14), and she was ‘waxed old’ (xviii, 12) before 
her son was born. 


6. édAnoev 8. The words are in substance taken from Gen. xv. 
13, 14, though here turned into an indirect narration. 


ern tetpaxdcwa, four hundred years. This number agrees with that 
stated in Genesis; but in Exod. xii. 40, and also by St Paul (Gal. ii. 
17), the time is said to have been four hundred and thirty years. The 
period is reckoned so as to include part of the lives of the patriarchs 
in Canaan, and the variation may be accounted for if one number 
dates back to the first call, and the second only to the departure from 
Haran ; or the one may be reckoned from the time of the covenant of 
circumcision, and the other from the promise of the land. Or it may 
be that one is merely a round number and the other an attempt at 
greater exactness. We can come to no certain conclusion in the 
matter, but we can see that both numbers were current among the 
Jews, for Josephus (Ant. 1. 15. 2) makes the time 430 years, and 
elsewhere (Ant, 11. 9. 1, and Bell. Jud. v. 9. 4) 400 years. 


7. @ édv Sovteicovew, to whom they shall be in bondage. This 
construction of the future indicative after édy is not uncommon in 
the LXX. Cf. Deut. v. 27, A\adjoes mdévra boa dv Aadjoer KUpLos O 
Ges. So too Judges x. 18, xi. 24, &c. In all these instances a future 
indicative stands also in the antecedent clause. 

On God’s suffering Israel to be in bondage Chrysostom has opds; 
6 émaryyeidevos, 6 Sods THY RY, mpdTEpoy Ta KAKa oTUYXWwpEt oUTW 
kal viv, el kal Baoirelay émnyyeldaro, GdN adlnow éyyupvaterOae Tors 
TELPAT LOLS. 


e€edevoovrar, they shall come forth. The first prophecy of this 


exodus (Gen. xy. 14) adds pera drockevns moddqs, ‘with great sub- 
stance.’ 


kal Aarpetcovely pou k.7.A., and shall serve me in this place. These 
words are not in the promise given to Abraham, but are taken from 
Exod. iii. 12, where the original promise is repeated and sent to the 
Israelites through Moses. The place meant in that verse is Sinai, 
called there Horeb, the mountain of God. Stephen in his speech 
combines the two that he may describe the promise in its fulness, and 
he mentions the worship of God in that place, because the one great 
object of his address is to demonstrate that what is laid to his charge 
concerning the highest worship of God being no longer restricted 
to the Temple and Jerusalem, is nothing more than what they were 
taught by a study of their own history. 


8. Siabriknv meprroprs, the covenant of circumcision. This was 
given the year before Isaac was born (Gen, xvii. 21). 
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9. {nddcavres, moved with envy. The same word is used (xvii. 5) 
of the hostile feelings of the Jews at Thessalonica against Paul and 
Silas. In the history (Gen. xxxvii. 4), it is said in the LXX. oi d5eAgot 
éulonoay airév, but below in verse 11, é{jAwoav adrov. 

dméSovro, they sold. The same word in LXX. Gen. xxxvii. 28. 


Kal iv 6 eds per atrod, and God was with him. The statement 
(with xdpvos for 6 Oeds) is thrice repeated Gen. xxxix. 2, 21, 23, and is 
used by Stephen to give point to his argument that God’s presence is 
not circumscribed, and so His worship should not be tied to a special 
place. 

10. For the history, see Genesis xxxix.—xli. 

jyoupevov. This same word is employed about Joseph in Ecclus, 
xlix. 15 ovdé ds Iwo iryodpmevos ddeAPGY, oTHpvywa Naod. 

11. éf odnv tHv Aiyurrov, over all Egypt. 

Xoptdcpara, sustenance. The word is generally used of food for 
cattle rather than men. See LXX. Gen. xxiv. 25, 32, &c. But we 
may suppose that, though in the history the sufferings of the people 
are most noticed, the famine also affected the supplies of cattle-food, 
and the one word is used to embrace all, 

12. dvta oirla eis Atyuttoyv, that there was corn in Egypt. The 
force of the preposition implies ‘to be had by going down into Egypt.’ 
See above on verse 4. 

oitla is found in the LXX. Prov. xxx. 22 dav dppwv mrAnoOH oitlwy, 
‘if a fool be filled with meat.’ But it is not a common word, which 
will account for otra taking its place in later MSS. 

mpatoy, first, i.e. before he himself went away from Canaan into 


Egypt. 

13. dveyvoplrOn, was made known. The verb used in the LXX. 
(Gen. xlv. 1) of this event. 

davepdov éyéveto, became known. The LXX. has dxovarov éyévero, ‘it 
was heard of,’ but this is in reference to the report of the coming of 
Joseph’s brethren. 

14. éy wuxats EBSoprjxovta méyre, threescore and fifteen souls. 
The form of expression is a copy of LXX. (Deut. x. 22) év éBdoun- 
kovra Wuxats KaTéBnoay of marépes cov, and the éy is simply a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew 3, the idea being ‘they went down [consisting] in 
so many souls.’ 

The number, threescore and fifteen, is taken from the LXX. In the 
Hebrew (Gen. xlvi. 8—27) the number is but seventy, including Jacob 
himself. The five additional names given in the LXX. are Machir the 
son and Galaad the grandson of Manasseh, and the two sons of 
Ephraim, Taam and Soutalaam, with Soutalaam’s son, Edom. So 
in Exodus i. 5 the Hebrew has 70, and the LXX. 75. There were 
many traditions current on this subject, and the Rabbis notice too 
that 69 persons (they exclude Jacob) are reckoned for 70 in the ac- 
count given Gen. xlvi. In the Midrash Shemuel, ¢. 32, there are 


D2; 
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various suggestions thrown out. First it is said the one wanting was 
Jochebed, who became wife of Amram and mother of Moses, for it is 
mentioned (Numb. xxvi. 59) that she was a daughter of Levi born in 
Egypt, and the tradition is that she was born ‘between the walls,’ i.e. 
just as the people were entering Egypt, and so she is to be counted in 
the number, Another tradition is attached to Gen. xlvi. 23, ‘The sons 
of Dan, Hushim.’ As the last word is a plural form, and sons are 
spoken of in the verse, therefore it is thought that there were two 
Hushim, an elder and a younger. Also (T. B. Baba Bathra 123a ad 
jin.) there is mentioned the tradition that there was a twin with 
Dinah. We may thus see that there were traditions current which 
probably were well known to the translators of the LXX., and gave 
rise to their number. They however are not consistent, for in Deute- 
ronomy (x. 22) they give 70 as the number which went down into 
Egypt. Stephen, as was to be expected from the other quotations in 
this book, and also because he was a Grecian Jew, follows the LXX. 


15. Kal karéBy IaxéB, and Jacob went down. Now the whole race 
whom God had chosen to himself was in Egypt, away from the land 
of promise, and remained there for a long period, yet God was with 
them in their exile, and His worship was preserved for the whole time. 
This seems the point which Stephen desires to emphasize by so fre- 
quent a repetition of the words ‘into Egypt.’ 


Kal éredeitynoev attos K. 0. 1. ., and he died, himself, and our 
fathers. Of the transportation of the bodies of the patriarchs to 
Canaan we have no record in Holy Writ. Josephus (Ant. m. 8. 2) 
says ‘the posterity and sons of these men, after some time, carried 
their bodies and buried them at Hebron.’ In the discussion of 
Exodus xiii. 19 Carry up my bones away hence with you, it is said 
(Mechilta, ed. Weiss, 1865, Vienna, 8vo. p. 30) that the bodies of the 
patriarchs were carried out of Egypt with the returning Israelites, and 
it is argued that this is implied in the expression with you, which Moses 
quotes as uttered by Joseph, who must have known that his brethren 
to whom he was speaking would all be dead before the exodus. 


Therefore with you could only be used if their bodies were to be trans- 
ported as well as his own. 


16. els Duxép, to Sychem, i.e. the O. Test. ‘Shechem.’ 


év Bvxép, in Sychem. The place and the son of Emmor had the 
same name, the place from the man or vice versd. And hence came 
the substitution of rod for év. 

The statement in this verse about Abraham’s purchase of land from 
Emmor appears incapable of being reconciled with the record of the 
Old Testament. There we find (Gen. xlix, 30) that Abraham bought 
the field and cave of Machpelah, which is before Mamre (i.e. Hebron), 
from Ephron the Hittite. This is there spoken of as the general 
burial-place of the family; there were buried Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Rebekah, and Jacob’s wife Leah. And of Jacob we read 
(Gen. xxxili. 19) ‘he bought a parcel of a field where he had spread 
his tent, at the hand of the children of Hamor, Shechem’s father.’ 
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We are not told that this was for a burial-place, and it is rather to be 
judged that it was not so, because it is added ‘he erected there an 
altar.’ Moreover it is in Machpelah that Jacob desires to be buried 
(Gen, xlvii. 30, xlix. 30) and is buried (1. 13). We have seen (note on 
verse 5) that ‘the place of Shechem’ was one of the resting-places of 
Abraham when he came first into Canaan, and that probably he bought 
a possession there, for he built an altar. The bones of Joseph were 
laid in Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 32). There were two burial-places con- 
nected with the patriarchal families. In the report of Stephen’s speech 
we find that Abraham is said to have bought what Jacob really pur- 
chased, but there may also have been land purchased by Abraham ‘in 
the place of Shechem.’ We have only to suppose that in his speech 
Stephen, speaking of the burial of the whole family, mentioned, in ac- 
cordance with the tradition of Josephus, the burial-place of the fathers 
in Hebron, which Abraham bought, and noticed the laying of Joseph’s 
bones at Shechem which Jacob bought, and that into the report of 
what he said a confusion has been introduced by the insertion of 
Abraham’s name for Jacob’s in the abbreviated narrative. We have 
pointed out in several places that the speeches recorded can be no 
more than abstracts of what was said, and the degree of inaccuracy 
here apparent might readily be imported in the formation of such an 
abstract, and yet the original speech have correctly reported all the 
traditions. 

Stephen dwells on ‘Shechem’ in the same way as before he had 
dwelt on ‘ Egypt,’ to mark that in the ancient days other places were 
held in reverence by the chosen people, and that of old God had been 
worshipped in Shechem, though at the time when he was speaking it 
was the home of their enemies the Samaritans. 


17. KaOds St Hyyitev K.7.A., Dut as the time of the promise drew 
nigh, i.e. the time for its fulfilment. The fathers ‘all died in faith, 
not haying received the promises, but having seen them afar off,’ Heb. 
xi. 13. 

qs, which. For the attraction, see note oni. 1. 


Gpoddynoev 6 Veds, God had vouchsafed. The same word is used 
(Matth. xiv. 7) of the promise made by Herod to the daughter of 
Herodias. Cf. also LXX, Jerem. li, 25, rovofcar roujcopmev Tas dpL0do- 
ylas nua ds wuoroyjkauev, ‘we will surely perform our yows that we 
have vowed.’ And in verse 26 immediately following we have the same 
various reading as in our text, wuoca and wyoddynxa, the latter being 
the text in Trommius, the former the variation; in Holmes and 
Parsons this arrangement is reversed, while Tischendorf only gives 
Gora. 

nvénoev & dads, the people grew. Another point in Stephen’s 
argument. God’s blessing went with them into Egypt (Exod. i. 
7, 12). The number of those who came out of Egypt was (Hxod. 
xii. 37) ‘six hundred thousand on foot that were men, besides chil- 
dren.’ 

18. Pactreds repos er’ Alyumtov, another king over Egypt. 
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19. Karacodiodpevos 7d yéves pov, dealt subtilly with our race 
and, &c. The expression is from the LXX, (Exod, i. 10), caracopirw- 
eOa avrovs are the words of the new king. 


tkdkaoev toils marépas, he evil entreated our fathers. In_ the 
account of the taskmasters, the LXX. says they were appointed iva 
Kakéowow abrovs év Tols épyos. Beside the hard tasks put upon the 
people according to the record in Exodus, Josephus adds (Ant. 1.9. 1) 
that the Egyptians ‘made them to cut a great many channels for the 
river, and set them to build pyramids; forced them to learn all sorts of 
mechanical arts and to accustom themselves to hard labour.’ 


Tov Trovety Ta Bpéhy ekOera adtady, in causing their young children 
to be cast out. The words are rather a description of what the 
Egyptian king did in his tyranny (Exod. i. 22), than (as A.V.) of what 
the Israelites were driven to by their despair. 

With the genitival infinitive in this clause, expressive of that 
wherein the kdkwos consisted, cf. 1 Kings xvi. 33, kal rpocé@nkev 
*AxaaB Tod moujoat mapopylouara tod mapopyloat Tov Kipiov Gedy Tod 
"Iopann. 

els Td put} Lwoyoveto Bar, to the end that they might not live. The verb 
is used, in the active voice, three times (Exod. i. 17, 18, 22) of the - 
conduct of the midwives in saving the children alive. Cf. also the 
remarkable use of the word in Luke xvii. 33. 


20. dotetos TH Oc, exceeding fair. Literally, ‘fair unto (i.e. in 
the sight of) God.’ This is a Hebrew mode of expressing a high 
degree of any quality. Thus (Jonah iii. 3) ‘Nineveh was an exceed- 
ing great city’ is ‘a city great unto God.’ Similar instances are 
found Gen. x, 9, xxili. 6, xxx. 8, &c. Cf. also 1 Cor, ix. 2; 2 Cor. x. 
4. In the Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, c. 48, we have ‘The parents of 
Moses saw his face as (that of) an angel of God.’ 


21. avelharo, took him up. The word of the LXX. (Exod. ii. 5). 
Jewish tradition says that the king had no son, and so Moses was 
designed by the king’s daughter to succeed to the kingdom. See 
Josephus (Ant. 1. 9. 7), where she speaks of him as ‘a child of a 
divine form and generous mind.’ 


22. érar.dev0n Motors, Moses was instructed. As was to be 
expected if he were designed for the kingdom. The wisdom on which 
the Jewish traditions most dwell is the power of magic, and such 
knowledge as Pharaoh’s wise men are represented as having in the 
book of Exodus. 


iv 8t...advtov, and was mighty in his words and deeds. Josephus 
(Ant. 1. 10. 2) tells that Moses was a great captain among the 
Egyptians and led that people to victory against the Ethiopians. 


23. ws 8 érAnpotro...xpdvos. Render, but when he was well-nigh 
forty years old, The verb intimates that the forty years were just 
being completed. For the fixing of this time we have no authority 
in the Old Testament. We learn thence that Moses was eighty years 
old when he was sent to speak before Pharaoh for the deliverance of 
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the Israelites (Exod. vii. 7), and that he was a hundred and twenty 
years old when he died (Deut. xxxiv. 7). In Midrash Tanchuma on 
Exodus ii. 6, we are told ‘ Moses was in the palace of Pharaoh twenty 
years, but some say forty years, and forty years in Midian, and forty 
years in the wilderness.’ Stephen’s words agree with this tradition, 
which no doubt was known in his day to every Jew. 


aveBn érl tHv kap8lav. The phrase is not classical, but is found in 
the LXX. frequently, as 2 Kings xii. 4; Is. lxv. 16; Jer. iii. 16 and 
Ezek. xxxviii. 10, év 17 quépe éxeivy dvaBnoerar pnuara emi thy Kapdlav 
cov, ‘in that day shall things come into thy heart.’ 

éemokefarbat, to visit. The same verb is used in Luke vii. 16, 
‘God hath visited His people,’ and means to look upon generally with 
kindness (cf. érirxémrecOat, James i. 27), and this is the old sense of 
the English visit. See Shaksp. Rich. II. 1. 3. 275: 

‘All places that the eye of heaven visits.’ 


24, Katarovoupévw, oppressed. The word is used 2 Mace. viii. 2 of 
the suffering Jews in the time of Judas Maccabeus, though some MSS. 
there give xararrarotpevov = downtrodden. 


matdtas, having smitten, i.e, to death, as is seen by the context. 
See Exod. ii. 12, where the same word is used. 


25. évoplev 8 cvviévar...cwtnplay avrots. Render, and he supposed 
that his brethren understood that God by his hand was giving them 
deliverance. There is no condition in the sentence. The traditions, 
in the atmosphere of which Stephen moved, represent the death of the 
Egyptian as no mere ordinary killing by superior strength, but as 
brought about by mysterious divine power, which Moses feeling within 
himself expected his kindred to recognize. 

26. avtots paxopévors, wnto them as they strove, viz. to ‘two men 
of the Hebrews’ (see Exod. ii, 13), The quotation which follows 
makes plain what was otherwise not yet clear, that the persons con- 
tending in this second case were Israelites. Similarly in verse 24 
there had been no mention of an ‘Egyptian’ or anything to make 
clear who the doer of the wrong was. But the minds of the hearers 
supplied all these details without difficulty, 

cuvydr\acoev. The tense implies a continuous endeavour, though 
without result. 

28. Sv tpdmov dveides, as thou killedst. The Israelite knew of 
the slain Egyptian, whose body Moses had hidden in the sand, but as 
things stood between Egyptians and Israelites he would hardly think 
of laying a charge against a fellow Israelite, though he was ready at 
once to use his knowledge to alarm Moses, when any interference with 
himself was attempted. 

29. @& t@AdywTobTw. The preposition marks the occasion. Upon 
this speech. Josephus (Ant. 1. 11. 1) makes no mention of this 
reason for the flight of Moses, but says that the Hgyptians were 
jealous of him, and told the king ‘ that he would raise a sedition, and 
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bring innovations’ into the land. And in consequence of the plots 
against him bred of these suspicions Moses fled away secretly. 


kal éyévero mé&porkos, and became a sojourner. Madian is the Greek 
form for the Hebrew Midian, which form would, for clearness’ sake, 
be better here. By ‘the land of Midian,’ which is only found in 
Scripture history, is probably meant the peninsula on which Mount 
Sinai stands (see Exod. iii. 1). 


viods Sto. These sons were Gershom and Hliezer; their mother 
was Zipporah the daughter of Jethro (Exod. xviii, 2—4). 


30. érdy tecoepakovta, forty years, thus making, with the forty 
years mentioned in verse 23, eighty years, the age at which Moses 
went unto Pharaoh (Exod. vii. 7). 


abby... dyyedos, an angel appeared to him. It is better to write 
Sinai than to conform to the Greek spelling Zw@ See previous 
verse. 


31—34. These verses give in substance the history as recorded in 
Exod. iii. 2—10. 


34. iSedv etSov, I have seen, I have seen. Literally, ‘having seen 
Ihave seen.’ This construction is employed in the LXX. continually 
to represent the Hebrew infinitive absolute, which was used to give 
emphasis to the finite verb. The English of A.V. in Exod, iii. 7 
(where the LXX. has the same Greek as here) is well given, ‘I have 
surely seen.’ 

atoore(Aw. The tense is the same in Exod. iii. 10. 


35. Stephen now addresses himself to another point and shews how 
in old time the people had rejected Moses, though he had the witness 
of God that his commission was divine. He wishes to teach his 
hearers that they are now acting in like manner towards Jesus. 


TovTov 6 Qeds...dméctakkey ody xetpl, him God sent with the 
hand. Here Stephen appeals to history. God, he says, sent back 
the rejected Moses to be a ruler and deliverer, and he leaves them 
to draw the conclusion that what God had done in the case of Moses, 
he would also do in the case of the prophet whom Moses had 


foretold as one who was to be like himself. Cp. Gal. iv. 23; 1 Tim. 
ii. 14; Heb. vii. 6. 

obv xept implies with the power. Cf. Acts xi. 21, ‘the hand of 
the Lord was with them.’ 


__ ayyédov. That this angel was Jehovah Himself, is seen from Hxod, 
i, 4, ‘when the Lord saw that he turned aside to see, God called 
unto him.’ So that the whole phrase=‘ with the power of God.’ 


36. otros érjyayev, this man led them out, having God’s power 
with bim. 


onpeta ev yy Alyinra, signs in the land of Egypt. There is much 
authority for the reading év rj Alyimry. 
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év épv0pa Oardooy, in the Red Sea. The Jewish traditions make 
the plagues sent on the Egyptians at the Red Sea more than those 
which had been sent to them in Egypt. Thus in the Mechilta (ed. 
Weiss, p. 41) the Egyptians are said to have received ten plagues in 
Kgypt, but fifty at the Red Sea, because the magicians speak of the 
afflictions in Egypt (Exod. viii. 19) as ‘the finger of God,’ while at 
the Red Sea it is said (Exod. xiv. 31), ‘and Israel saw that great work 
[Heb. hand] which the Lord did upon the Egyptians.’ 


37.. mpopyrnv. The prophecy is in Deut. xviii. 15, and has been al- 
ready quoted by St Peter (iii. 22) as referring ultimately to the Messiah. 
Its quotation to those who had rejected Jesus is the key-note of what 
is more openly expressed in ver. 51, ‘as your fathers did, so do ye.’ 

38. év Ty exkAnola, in the congregation, i.e. with the congregation 
of Israel assembled at Mt. Sinai. 

peta Tov dyyédov, with the angel. As in 35, the angel is God Him- 
self; just so in ver. 31 the voice which spake is called ‘a voice of the 
Lord.’ 


Zia, Sinai. 


Kal TOV Tatépwv ov, and with our fathers. Jewish tradition says 
that the whole world was present at Sinai. Thus Midrash Rabbah 
on Exodus, cap. 28 ad jin.: ‘Whatever the prophets were to utter in 
prophecy in every generation they received from Mount Sinai’; and 
presently after, commenting on the words of Moses (Deut. xxix. 15), 
him that is not here with us this day, it is said, ‘these are the souls 
which were yet to be created,’ i.e. to be sent into the world; and to 
explain (Deut. v. 22) and he added no more (on which they found the 
teaching that all revelation was completely given at Sinai), they say, 
‘the one voice was divided into seven voices, and these were divided 
into the seventy tongues,’ which Jewish tradition held to be the num- 
ber of the languages of the world. 


6s e&éEato Adyia Lavra, who [i.e. Moses] received living oracles. 
Moses is thus shewn to have been a mediator (see Gal, iii. 19), and 
thus to have prefigured the mediator of a better covenant (Heb. viii. 
6) and of the New Testament (Heb. ix. 15), even Jesus (Heb. xii. 24). 

The oracles are called living, just as ‘the word of God’ is called 
living [A.V. quick] (Heb. iv. 12), because it is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. On this effect cf. St Paul’s language con- 
cerning the Law (Rom. vii. 9), ‘when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and I died.’ But there is at the same time the other sense in 
the word, which appears when (John vi. 51) Christ calls Himself ‘the 
living bread which came down from heaven.’ For the Law pointed 
onward to Christ, who should lead His people ‘unto living fountains 
of waters’ (Rev. vii. 17). For the thought, cf, 1 Pet. i. 23, ‘the word 
of God which liveth and abideth for ever,’ 

39. @ otk OAnoav varyjKoor yevérBar K.7.A., to whom our fathers 
would not be obedient. For they said (Numb. xiy. 4) ‘Let us make a 
captain, and let us return into Egypt.’ This was after the return of 
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the spies, when the people became discontented with the leadership 
of Moses and Aaron. 


Kal éorpadyoay év tais Kapdiats adrady, and in their hearts turned 
back into Egypt, as is told Exod. xvi. 3; Numb. xi. 4, 5, in which 
passages the desires of the people are all represented as turned to the 
good things which they had enjoyed in the land of their slavery. 


40. Qcods of mporropetcovrat, gods which shall go before us. The 
verse is almost exactly in the words of the LXX. of Exod. xxxii. 1. 


41. Kal evdppatvovto, and they rejoiced. It was not the voice of 
them that shout for the mastery, nor of them that cry for being over- 
come, but the noise of them that sing which Moses (Exod. xxxii. 18) 
heard when he came down from the mount. 


42. torpefev St 6 eds, but God turned, i.e. changed His treatment 
of the people. Cf. Is. lxiii. 10, ‘but they rebelled and vexed His 
Holy Spirit, therefore He was turned (éorpdgn) to be their enemy.’ 
The word is not often found in this sense. 


AaTpevery TH TTPATLG TOV ovpavod, to serve the host of heaven. God 
had previously warned them against this kind of idolatry (Deut. iv. 
19), but we learn from the records of their historians (2 Kings xvii. 
16) and their prophets (Jer, xix, 13; Zeph. i. 5) that the warning was 
given in vain. 

1] STpaTLA TOU ovpavod is a Hebrew notion, and the expression is 
often found in the LXX. Jer. vii. 18, viii. 2; 2 Chron. xxxili. 3; 
Zeph. i. 5. 


év B(BAw tav Tpopytav. The Hebrews divided their Scriptures into 
three sections, the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa (called 
the Psalms, Luke xxiv. 44), and each of these parts is looked upon 
as a special and separate book. The Law comprised the five books 
of Moses. The earlier prophets were the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings: the later prophets were Isaiah, Jererniah, Ezekiel 
and the twelve which we now call Minor Prophets. The Hagiographa 
consisted of the following books in the order here given: Psalms (and 
the expression of Luke xxiv. 44 will be understood because the Psalms 
stand first in this section), Proverbs, Job, the Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Heclesiastes, Esther (these five last mentioned were 
called the five rolls, being written on separate rolls for use at special 
festival services), Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 


py) obdya «.t.A, Render, did ye offer unto me slain beasts and 
sacrifices forty years in the wilderness, O house of Israel? The whole 
passage to the end of ver. 43 is a quotation from Amos (vy. 25—27). 
The question in this verse is to be answered in the negative, for in 
their hearts, though they were sacrificing to Jehovah, they had turned 
back into Egypt, and such service God counts as no service at all. 


43. Kal dveddBere. Render, and ye took up. The conjunction is 
the ordinary copulative, and the thought is continuous, ‘your hearts 
were after your idols, and ye took up their images,’ more truly than 
my ark. In the Hebrew the word for ‘took up’ is that regularly em- 
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ployed for the ‘bearing’ the ark of the covenant. So the prophet 
reproaches them with paying to Moloch honour which they had been 
taught to render to Jehovah. 


THY oKyVviy, the tabernacle. The Hebrew word which the LXX. 
have rendered oxy is not the usual form for that word. It seems 
probable that it is intended for a proper name, Siccuth. 

kal Td dotpov...avTois, the star of your god Rephan, the figures 
which ye made to worship them. This clause differs widely from the 
Hebrew, which gives, ‘and Chiun your images, the star of your god 
which ye made to yourselves.’ The LXX. seem to have read the 
words in a different order. Rephan, which is by them substituted for 
Chiun, is said to be the Egyptian name for Saturn (see Spencer de 
Leg. Heb. p. 667), and may have been used by them as an equivalent 
for the other name which is found nowhere else but in Amos, ‘The 
whole idea of the passage seems to be that the stars were being 
worshipped, and so it is an illustration suited for Stephen’s argument. 
Tpookuvery avrots is an addition not in the LXX. 

érékewwa BaBvAavos, beyond Babylon. The Hebrew of Amos and 
the LXX. say beyond Damascus. But as Babylon was the place most 
connected in the mind of the Jew with captivity, the alteration in the 
quotation may be due either to the prominence of such connexion in 
Stephen’s mind, or in the thoughts of the reporter of the speech, who 
thus inadvertently wrote Babylon. At this point Stephen closes the 
digression which began at the 37th verse, and which is meant to point 
out that the Jews are doing towards Jesus just what their fathers did 
to Moses and against God. He now resumes the argument that God’s 
worship was not meant to be always fixed to one place. 


44, %oKnvt) Tov paptuplov, the tabernacle of the testimony. This 
name is found first in Exod. xxxviii. 21 (xxxvii. 19, LXX.). The ark 
is also called 7 KiBwrds Tod wapruptov, as in Exod. xxy. 21, &c, The 
name was no doubt given because all the contents of the ark, which 
was the most sacred part of the tabernacle fittings, were testimonies 
to God’s rule or to His power exerted for His people. Aaron’s rod, 
the pot of manna, and the tables of the Law were all stored up therein. 
And this ark, above which God made His presence seen, was in the 
wilderness and moving from place to place. 

Hv Tots Tatpdow Hpav, our fathers had, &c. Concerning a historic 
religion, like that of the Jews, this was, or ought to have been, a 
weighty argument. 

Kalds Sierdgtato 6 Aaday, even as He had appointed who spake, &e. 
For the command see Exod. xxy. 9, 40, xxvi. 30, xxvii, 8. 


45. jv Kal eloryayov Siadeidpevor K.7.A,, which also our fathers 
having received it after, &c. All the generation that came out of 
Egypt was dead at the entry into Canaan except Caleb and Joshua. 

peta “Inood, with Joshua. See above on verses 29 and 30. 

év TH KaTaoxéoe K.T.A., when they took possession [lit. in their 
taking possession] of the nations whom God thrust out before the face 
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of our fathers, unto the days of David. ‘Till this time the tabernacle 
existed, and, as the history tells us, was not always in one place in 
the land of Canaan, and at the time when the first proposal for a 
permanent temple is made by David (2 Sam. vii. 2) and approved by 
Nathan, God forbids the building of it by David. All which goes to 
strengthen Stephen’s argument that the worship should not be fettered 
to one place, 


46. ebpety oxyvopna td olkw "IaxdB, to find a tabernacle for the 
house of Jacob. This is the reading preferred by most critics. Tischen- 
dorf says ‘rd olkw minime sensu caret, sed facile apparet cur 7@ 
deg a tot testibus cum omnibus interpretibus substitutum sit.’ 

The text must mean ‘to find a fit place in which the house of Jacob 
might worship.’ But the reference is so clearly to Ps. exxxii. 5, 
‘until I find out a place for the Lord, an habitation for the mighty 
God of Jacob,’ that it seems impossible to accept the evidence of 
NBDH when ACEP and all the versions are on the other side. 

Moreover St Stephen’s argument has nothing to do with the place 
of worship of the house of Israel, but with the fact that God’s 
tabernacle, where His presence dwelt, was frequently changed, and 
that David was anxious to change it again, having no feeling that 
God’s presence was tied to one place. On this Chrysostom says ép¢s, 
re éxet Th70s Gyibs éorw, evOa ay 7 eds. 


48. ovX...€¥ XElpoTroLyTois KaToLKel, dwelleth not in places made 
with hands. Stephen allows that in the days of Solomon there seemed 
to be a more permanent abode appointed for God’s worship, but 
instantly points out that God through His prophet (Isaiah Ixvi. 1, 
2) had taught that He was not controlled by or confined to any place. 


49. 6 ovpaycs K.t.A. The quotation is nearly verbatim from the 
LXxX. 


51. okAnpotpaxndor, Ye stiffnecked. A charge often brought 
against the Jews in the Old Testament, cf. Exod. xxxii. 9, xxxili. 
3, &e., so that it is a very suitable expression when Stephen is declaring 
that the people of his time were ‘as their fathers.’ 


amep{tpntor, uncircumcised. As the rite of circumcision was the 
sign of submission to the Jewish religion in its fullest requirements, 
so the word uncircwmcised became a synonym for obstinate resist- 
ance to what God had revealed, and the phrase in the text con- 
sequently signifies ‘ye who shut your heart and ears against the 
truth.’ 

ameplrunra 74 Sra occurs Jer. vi. 10 and deplrunro Kapdlas Jer, ix. 
26. Cf. also Levit. xxvi. 41; Ezek. xliy. 7, 9. 

It seems very likely that at this part of his discourse Stephen saw 
that the language he had been using was distasteful to his audience. 
Observing this effect he proceeds with language which implied how 
far they were from being God’s people, though they called themselves 
Israelites. They were in his eyes as those whom they named ‘sinners 
of the Gentiles.’ (Gal. ii. 15.) 


del, always. From the days of Moses to whom your fathers 
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poe not be obedient, down to the days of Jesus whom ye have cru- 
cified. 

52. tlva «.t.d., which of the prophets did not your fathers per- 
secute? Cf. the history 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16, ‘they mocked the mes- 
sengers of God and despised His words and misused His prophets.’ 
And Christ (Matth. xxiii. 37) brought the same charge against Jeru- 
salem, ‘thou that killest the prophets.’ 


tov Sixalov, of the righteous One. Jesus is so named by St John 
(1 John ii, 1), and the name also occurs with the same application 
Acts ili. 14, xxii. 14, where the same rendering should be given that 
the passages may be brought into due connexion. 

éyéveoOe, ye are become. Thus proving yourselves true children of 
those who misused the prophets of old time. 

53. olruves «.7.A., ye who received the Law, from Sinai. 

eis Starayds dyyeAwv. Literally, ‘unto ordinances of angels,’ which 
signifies ‘at the ministration of angels’ or ‘as it was ordained by angels.’ 
St Paul (Gal. iii. 19) has the same expression concerning the Law, that 
it was ‘ministered by angels.’ The LXX. have in Deut, xxxiii. 2, 
speaking of the giving of the Law, éx defidv aro dyyedou mer av- 
Tov, and Josephus (Ant. xv. 5. 3) represents the same tradition, 
‘We have learned from God the most excellent of our doctrines and 
the most holy part of our Law by angels.’ So Pesikta Rabbathi, pay. 
xxi., ‘There came down with the Holy One to Sinai twenty-two 
thousand ministering angels, like the camp of the Levites.’ ‘ 

kal otk ébvddtate, and ye kept it not. Stephen here points back 
along the whole history of the Jews, and shews how the Law, which 
was intended to lead men to Christ, had not been guarded in its best 
sense, the spirit having been sacrificed to the letter, and so the result 
had been that they rejected and slew Him of whom the whole Law was 
speaking. The Law, given by angels, was the glory of Israel, the per- 
verse use of it had proved their shame and destruction. 


54—60. Errect or THE SpeecH. Dratu or STEPHEN. 


54. dkotovres 8 tatTa Sterplovro K.T.A., now when they heard 
these things they were cut to the heart. On the verb, which is only 
found here and in v. 33, see note there. It expresses the sort of cutting 
that would be made by a saw, its effect is always one of irritation, 
and at last it came to be synonymous with gnashing the teeth for rage, 
with which expression it is here combined, 

kal 2Bpvxov Tos d8dvTas én’ adtdv, and gnashed their teeth at him. 

55. Sdfav Oeod, the glory of God. Some visible sign of God’s 
presence, such as the Shechinah had been to the Jews of old. See 
Exod. xvi. 10, xxiv. 17, in the latter of which passages it is described 
as like devouring fire. It is defined by the Jews as some concentra- 
tion of God’s omnipresence. 

kal “Inooty éorata, and Jesus standing. Stephen was permitted 
to behold Jesus triumphing in the flesh in which He had been crucified. 
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The position of standing rather than that of sitting as described else- 
where (Matth. xxvi. 64, &c.) may have been to indicate the readiness 
of Jesus to strengthen and help His martyr. 


56. dv vidv rod dvOpdmov, the Son of Man. This title, which in 
the Gospels is only used by Christ when speaking of Himself, is here 
first employed by another, and can fitly be so employed now, for the 
prophecy whieh Christ uttered of Himself (Matth. xxvi. 64), ‘hereafter 
ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power,’ is 
now fulfilled, and its fulfilment is to be preached to the world. 


57. Kpdgavres 8é, but they cried out...and, &c. 


cuvécxoy ta ata, stopped their ears, thus shewing that they 
merited the description given in ver. 51. The verb signifies to com- 
press, to hold tight together, and is often used in the LXX. of the 
shutting of heaven that there should be no rain. Cf. Deut. xi. 17; 
1 Kings viii. 35, &e. On the action thus described cf. T. B. Kethu- 
both 5 b, ‘Wherefore is the whole ear hard but the flap soft? That 
if any hear an unbecoming word he may press up the flap and shut 
his ear.’ 


kal Sppncay opobvpaddy, and rushed with one accord. As though 
he had been one convicted of idolatry, in which case (Deut. xiii. 9, 10) 
‘the hand of all the people’ was to be upon the offender. 


58. tw THs modews, out of the city. In accordance with the Law 
(Lev. xxiv. 14) the person to be stoned must be carried without the 
camp, and to the people of Jerusalem the walls of the city were as 
the limits of the camp. Though there was much popular excitement 
exhibited in this proceeding, we are not to think that it was looked 
ee by those who were actors in it as other than the carrying out of 
the law. 

There was a place set apart for such punishment. The person to 
be stoned was placed on an elevation twice the height of a man, 
from whence with his hands bound he was thrown down, and then 
a stone as much as two men could carry was rolled down upon him 
by the witnesses, after which all the people present cast stones 
upon him. 

Kal ol paptupes, and the witnesses, who must take a prominent 
part in the infliction of the penalty. 


7 ipdria aitay, their clothes, i.e. their loose outer garments, that 
they might be more ready for the task which they had to discharge, 
The law which ordained that the first stone should be thrown by the 
witnesses (Deut. xvii. 7) was meant to restrain hasty accusation. 
Men would only bring an accusation for grave reasons when they 
knew that their own hands must be first upon the condemned person. 


veavlov, of a young man. Saul was already of such an age that the 
authorities could entrust him (ix. 2) with the duty of going to Damascus 
to arrest the Christians in that city. The Greek word is applied to 
persons up to the age of forty. In the Epistle to Philemon (9) St Paul 
speaks of himself as aged. That Epistle was probably written about 
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A.D. 63, and the death of Stephen took place about a,p. 35, therefore 
Saul may well have been then between 30 and 40 years of age. 


Kakoupévov Zatdov, called Saul. The name is the same as that of 
the first King of Israel, and signifies ‘one asked for’ (i.e. in prayer). 
This Saul was also of the tribe of Benjamin, and had come from his 
home at Tarsus in Cilicia to attend on the lessons of the great teacher 
Gamaliel (Phil. iii. 5, 6; Acts xxii. 3). 


59. émikadovpevov, calling upon the Lord. The noun must be 
supplied from the Kvpse which immediately follows. 

The verb émxadéouac is used afterwards of St Paul’s appeal to 
Cesar, Acts xxv. 11, xxvi. 32, xxviii. 19. 


SéEar TO Treva pov, receive my spirit, i.e. at its departure from 
my body, which he perceived was close at hand. 


60. Qs 8 td yovara, and kneeling down: to pray, probably 
before the stoning commenced. This shews that the proceeding of 
the people was somewhat deliberate, and not a mere act of mob 
violence. 

Tiévat Ta yovara is common in N.T., but is not classical, nor 
found in the LXX., where xdumrew is the usual verb. On Stephen’s 
kneeling Chrysostom remarks 60ev Oe?os avrov cal 0 Odvaros yéyovev. 


}4) oTHoys avtots, lay not to their charge. More literally, ‘set 
it not down against them.’ The verb is the same as in LXX. Zech. 
xi. 12, cal tornoay roy pucbdy pov TpiaKovra apyupods, ‘and they weighed 
(or set) as my price thirty silverlings,’ from which sense the text 
may be explained =‘ charge it not upon them.’ 

It is to be observed that both the prayers of Stephen are addressed 
to Jesus as God. The tone of both cannot but bring to the memory 
the words of Jesus addressed to the Father in His agony, ‘Into thy 
hands I commend My spirit’ (Luke xxiii. 46) and ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do’ (Luke xxiii. 34). As Christ 
had died, so did His servant learn to die. 


éxouOn, he fell asleep. The verb is common in the LXX. in the 
phrase éxowu7jdn wera Tv warépwy avrod, of the kings when they die. 
It is also used (Matth, xxvii. 52) of ‘the saints which slept’ and arose 
after the Crucifixion. How far its use in the Old Test. Scriptures 
implies a belief in an awakening is not easy to decide, for the word is 
used of death in the classical writers. Cf. Soph. Electra 509. 


VIII. 1. cvvevSoxav, consenting, i.e. approving of all that was done. 
The verb is found 1 Mace. i. 57, ef Tis cvvevddxer TS vouw, of assenting 
or approving of a law; and 2 Mace. xi. 35, kal juets cuvevdoxoipev, 
‘therewith we also are well pleased.’ The word implies entire ap- 
probation. So Luke xi. 48, cuvevdoxetre, ‘ye allow (i.e. praise and 
approve of) the deeds of your fathers.’ St Paul also says of himself 
(Acts xxii. 20), ‘when the blood of Thy martyr Stephen was shed 
T also was standing by and consenting (cvvevdoxwy) unto his death.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Readings differing from the Text. recept. 
2. émrolyoav with NABCD. 
7. oddol for mo\\av with NABCE. 


8. éyévero 8 mod] xapd with NABC. Vulg. has ‘magnum gau- 
dium.’ 

10. 1 Kadoupévy peyddy, with SABCDE. Vulg. has ‘que vocatur 
magna.’ 


22. Kvplov for deov with NABCDE. Vulg. has ‘Deum.’ 


27. The second és omitted with NACD. It is unrepresented in the 
Vulg. 


30. ‘“Hoatay tov mpopytny with NABC. Vulg. has ‘Isaiam pro- 
phetam.’ 


37. The whole of this verse is omitted with NABCHLP. The 
Vulgate represents it. But see note. 


Cx. VIII. 1—4. PERSECUTION AFTER THE DEATH oF STEPHEN. 


1. éyévero 8& év éxelvy TH Hpépa, and there arose on that day, &e., 
The persecution was in immediate succession to the death of Stephen. 
Having once proceeded to such a length, the rage of the people turned 
upon the whole Christian body. 


em thy ekxAnolav, against the Church, i.e. the congregation or 
community of Christians which had been formed in the city since the 
day of Pentecost. 


mdvres St Steomdpycav, and they were all scattered abroad. Thus 
the rage of their enemies brought about the dispersion which Christ 
had foretold (Acts i. 8). On this Chrysostom remarks ovx« dpa udrny 
reyor Ort olkovoulas 6 Suaryp.ds Hv, el pa) yap yéyovev ovK dv ol pabnrat 
Sveomapnoay, 

By the word wavres we need not understand every member of 
the Christian body, but only those who had been most active, 
and so were in special danger from the persecution. We find 
(ver. 3) that there were many left, both men and women, in the 
city, whom Saul seized upon as ‘disciples of the Lord’ and carried 
to prison. Perhaps Ananias who visited Paul at Damascus (ix. 19, 
25) may have been among those now scattered abroad, but see ix. 2 
note. 


THs Lovdalas kal Dapapelas, of Judea and Samaria. According to 
the order of extension indicated by Jesus. The teaching of the Apo- 
stles must have been with great power to break through the long- 
standing prejudices of their Jewish converts against the Samaritans. 
On these prejudices it is enough to refer to John iv, 
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wAny THY dtrorTéNwy, except the Apostles. Jerusalem would of 
necessity be looked upon as the headquarters of the Christian band. 
Thither all the wanderers would refer for guidance and help. The 
pavele therefore must remain at their post, in spite of all the perse- 
cution. 


2. cuversproav, they carried to burial. The verb is found in 
classical Greek for ‘to help in burying,’ cf. Soph. Ajax, 1048 révéde 
Tov vekpov...un ouykoulfew; also Thuc. v1. 71 cuyxoulcayres dé rovs 
éaurv vexpovs, ‘having carried forth their own dead,’ where the 
corpses however were to be burned not buried. 

The Jews paid great attention to funeral rites. Cp. Midrash Rabbah 
on Gen. xlvii. 29 (par. 96), ‘Deal kindly and truly with me,’ literally, 
‘Do with me kindness and truth.’ ‘Is there then a kindness of false- 
hood, that he says, kindness and truth? How is this? There is a 
common proverb which says, ‘Is the son of thy friend dead?’ Put on 
the load (i.e. bear the burden with him). Is thy friend himself dead? 
Put off the load (his survivors will not requite you for your sympathy). 
Therefore he says to him, ‘If thou wilt do me a kindness after my 
death, that is a kindness of truth.’ And in all Ashkenazic prayer- 
books it is said: ‘These are the works of which a man reaps the _ 
interest in this world, and the capital endures in the world to come: 
the honouring of father and mother, the doing of acts of mercy,...the 
bearing forth the dead, the reconciliation of a man to his neighbour, 
but the study of the Torah is above them all.’” Cp, Mishna Peaht. 1. 


evdaBets, devout. See note on ii. 5. 


Kal érol(yoav komerov péyav, and made great lamentation. Komerds 
is not a classical word but is frequent in the LXX., most generally 
with the cognate verb, as komreo@at Korerov Gen. 1, 10; Zech. xii. 10; 
1 Mace. ii. 70, &. But rofoa'‘xoreroy occurs Jer. vi. 26; Micah i. 8. 
The word signifies the beating on the breast which is one of the out- 
ward expressions of great sorrow. The Hebrew word for mourning 
(Gen. xxiii. 2; 2 Sam. iii. 31 &c.) has the same sense. It must have 
needed no little courage at such a time to perform the funeral rites 
for one who had fallen as Stephen had, by the fury of the whole 
people. 

3. édvpatvero, he made havock of. His own words (xxii. 4) are ‘I 
persecuted this way unto the death, binding and delivering into 
prisons both men and women.’ For the verb cf. LXX. Ps. lxxix. 13 
éd\uuqvaro airhy ods éx Spud, of the rage and ravages of a wild beast. 


Kard Tobs olkous eloropevdpevos, entering into every house. Having 
authority from the high-priests probably (as ix. 14), and making 
search everywhere that none should escape. 

yuvaikas. He had no mercy on sex. See also ix. 2. 

els hvdAakyv, to prison. To be kept till there should be an oppor- 
tunity of bringing them to judgment, which was a slow process 
because of the numerous arrests. No persecutor equals in zeal the 
religious persecutor. 

THE ACTS I2 
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4. Sind0ov, went about. This was the effect on the whole body. 
The history turns at once to a single instance of the dispersion, and 
describes its results. 


5—13. Purmie’s PreacHiIna In SAMARIA AND ITS Erect. 


5. (d\urdos 8é, But Philip. He is the second named in the list 
of the seven deacons (vi. 5). He is only mentioned in this chapter 
and xxi. 8, where he is called Philip the Evangelist. 


els tiv wédw, into the city, ie. the capital city of the district of 
Samaria. It was at this time called Sebaste=Augusta, in honour of 
Augustus Cesar (Joseph. Ant. xv. 8, 5). 


éxhpvocev, he proclaimed. This word, connected with k7jpvé, points 
out the preachers as the heralds of a king, while evayyedlfecPar, in 
the previous verse, speaks rather of the glad tidings which was the 
characteristic of their message. 


atrots, i.e. Zauapelrass, to the people of Samaria, understood in the 
previous Layapelas. Cf. xx. 2, where atrovs refers to the people of 
Macedonia, though the country only is named in the verse before. 


tov Xpiorév, the Christ, the Messiah, the king whose message Philip 
proclaimed. 


6. mpometxov St of SxAou, and the multitudes gave heed. We 
know from John iy. 25, 29, 42, that some among the Samaritans were 
looking for the advent of the Messiah, The field had been already 
in some degree prepared for Philip’s labours: hence the abundant 
fruit. 

Tov vouy must be mentally supplied with mpocetyov as below in 
verses 10 and 11, and in xvi. 14, and, with a slightly different sense, 
in xx, 28. 

éy TO dove K.T.A., when they heard and saw the signs which he 
wrought, Lit. ‘in the hearing.’ They heard what had been done in 
other places and saw what was done each under his own observation. 
The miracles are described by that characteristic which they were 
specially intended to have in this instance. They were to be signs that 
the message which Philip was bringing was from God. The signs here 


enumerated are such as could leave no doubt in the minds of those who 
witnessed the cures. 


7, qmoddol yap «.7.A., for many of those which had unclean spirits 
that cried with a loud voice came forth. This reading is confirmed by 
the Vulg. ‘multi enim eorum qui habebant spiritus immundos cla- 
mantes voce magna exibant.’ But accepting the reading we see that 
the writer has passed in thought from the persons to the spirits by 
which they were possessed, and has made the verb refer to the latter. 


Of the many attempts to correct the oldest texts Tischendorf says 
‘locus retractando corruptus est.’ 


On unclean spirits see v. 16, note. 


9. Zlpoy. From the verb wayedw used in describing the arts of 
Simon, he is usually spoken of as Simon Magus, i.e. the sorcerer or 
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magician. According to Justin Martyr (Apol. 1. 26) he was born at 
Gitton, a village of Samaria. The history which is given of him after the 
events mentioned in this chapter describes him as persistently hostile 
to St Peter and as following that Apostle to Rome to oppose his 
teaching. But much that is related is of very doubtful authority. 
He is said to have been deified at Rome, but it seems probable 
that Justin mistook a tablet, with an inscription ‘Semoni Sanco 
deo fidio’ which was erected in honour of the Sabine Hercules, 
for a record of divine honours paid to this Simon Magus, The tablet 
was discovered at Rome in the sixteenth century. 


éy TH wore, in the city. He had made Samaria a sort of head- 
quarters. The sorcery which Simon and men like him used was proba- 
bly no more than a greater knowledge of some of the facts of chemistry. 
By this they at first attracted attention and then traded on the 
credulity of those who came to consult them. From the time of their 
sojourn in Egypt the Jews had known of such impostors, and in their 
traditional literature some of the ‘wisdom’ of Moses partakes of this 
character. 


évrrdvev Td vos, amazing the nation. For not only the people of 
the city, but of the whole district had run after him. 


elval twa éavtov péyav, that he was some great one (cf. v. 36). The 
expectation of the Messiah was strong among the Samaritans, and the 
general expectation that some great persoh was to arise among the 
Jews, while it dictated the form in which impostors would proclaim 
themselves, also aided them in procuring credence for what they said. 


10. Gard pKpod ews peyddov, from the least to the greatest, i.e. one 
and all. The expression is common in the LXX. Thus God smites 
the people of Gath (1 Sam. v. 9) dad puxpod ws pweyddov, ‘both small 
and great’ (A.V.). So 1 Sam, xxx. 19; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 30, &. 


H Stvapts 7. 0.1) Kadoupévy peyaAn, the power of God that is called 
great. We can see from the language of the N.T. that ‘power’ was 
a word current to express angelic or heavenly influences (Rom. viii. 38; 
1 Pet. iii. 22); and without assuming such a partition of the celestial 
host as is seen in the later Alexandrine writings we can understand 
the thought of these Samaritans that in Simon they had an incarna- 
tion of divine power, which deserved the title of great preeminently. 


11. tkavé xpdvw, for a long time. For the dative similarly used of 
a space of time, see xiii. 20. Simon’s birthplace was in Samaria, and 
it is most probable that he had lived there a great part of his life. 
Tradition (Clement. Hom. 11. 22) makes him to have been educated in 
Alexandria, but he is also said to have been a pupil of Dositheus, a 
Gnostic teacher in Samaria, so that he had probably been but a short 
time away from his native country. 

Tats payelats, with sorceries. maryetac are mentioned in the ‘ Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles’ (§ 5) among those works which belong to 
the ‘way of death’; and ov payevoes is one of the prohibitions 
(§ 2) contained in the second commandment of the ‘Teaching.’ 


12—2 
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12. evayyedttopéven arepl tis BaciAclas K.7.d., preaching concerning 
the kingdom of God. Christ had prepared the Apostles for this work 
during the forty days after the resurrection (i. 3) by the things which 
He spake unto them about the kingdom which was to be begun. 


Kal rod dvopatos "Incod Xpirrod, and concerning the Name of Jesus 
Christ, i.e. its true meaning and the evidence that to Jesus the name 
Christ was truly applied. 


13. 6 8 Xlpwv...emlorevorev, and Simon himself believed also. We 
can see from the history which follows that the belief here described 
was of a very imperfect nature. It perhaps amounted to no more 
than the conviction that in Philip was some power greater than his 
own. We have an example of a like imperfect belief described in like 
words in St John’s Gospel (viii. 31), ‘then said Jesus to those Jews 
which believed on Him,’ and all that follows in the chapter shews that 
the belief which they professed was not enough to prevent them from 
plotting for Christ’s death. 


Kal Barricbels, and when he was baptized. Chrysostom (Hom. xvur, 
in Act.) asks why it came to pass that such a man was admitted to 
baptism, and answers the question womep kal tov "lovdav 6 Xpuords 
éfehéEaro. But St Luke’s language here (é¢icraro) implies that Simon 
was possessed with the same feeling towards Philip which the people 
of Samaria had towards himself. 


Ocwpdv te «.7.A., Leholding the signs and great miracles wrought. 
There is apparently a distinction intended by St Luke between the 
belief of the Samaritans and that of Simon. When they believed 
(verse 12) it was the preaching and the glad tidings to which they 
most gave heed, but the verb used in this verse (ewpwv) seems to 
paint Simon as one who gazed with wonder only on a sight which 
was beyond him to explain. 


14—25. PxrTER AND JOHN SENT DOWN To Samarra. Conpuct or Simon 
Macus. 


14. ot év ‘Iepowodtpors dréerodor, the Apostles which were at Jeru- 
salem, the whole Twelve still abiding there, as noted in verse 1, and 
evidently all taking their part in the administration of the affairs of 
the Church, though it does not fall within St Luke’s purpose to notice 
what each did or said, 


Stu SéSexror K.7.A., that Samaria had received the word of God. 
There was a communication kept up between the fugitives from Jeru- 
salem and the Twelve even from the first. Samaria here means the 
district, for although Philip’s preaching was in one city, the newly- 
baptized would spread abroad in every part, and carry the teaching 
forth as the woman of Samaria did her ‘ new learning’ (John iv. 28). 
They had received the word of God as their countrymen before, so as 
to ‘know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.’ 


drérreday, they sent. We gather from this passage that there was 


no special preeminence assigned to any among the Twelve in these 
earliest days, Peter and John were sent forth on their mission by the 
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decision of the whole body. These two were probably chosen for such 
a work, as they had taken the most active part and in concert (iii. 1) 
in establishing the Church in Jerusalem. 

15. kataBdvres, when they were come down. Used often of leaving 
Jerusalem, the centre of all religious life, to go into other parts. So 
the contrary verb dvaBalvew is employed (Luke ii. 42) to describe the 
journey to the Holy City. 

Straws AdBwor, that they might receive. The subjunctive mood 
comes after é7rws even when preceded by a past tense, as here, when 
the result intended is regarded as something which will surely come 
to pass. Cf. Acts xxv. 26, mpojyayov aurov é¢’ vudv...drws xd Th 
ypaypu. 

Tvevpa Gyoy, the Holy Ghost, or rather (as the word has no 
article) ‘a gift of the Holy Ghost.’ It is clear from the whole history 
that special gifts of the Holy Ghost, bestowed at this period on the 
Christian converts in various places, were not given except through 
the Apostles. The case of Ananias, sent by God’s special command 
to Saul, differs from all others. Peter could promise it (ii. 38) to those 
who should repent and be baptized, but the Samaritan converts whom 
Philip had made received no share of such powers till the arrival of 
Peter and John. But the Apostles make it manifest by their prayer 
that the gift was not theirs either to impart or withhold, but was ‘of 
God,’ as Peter calls it (ver. 20). 


16. wtmpxov. This verb seems to be used with somewhat of its 
original force=‘to make a beginning.’ These men had taken one 
step, and had been baptized and thus admitted into the community. 

els TO Svopa, into the name The preposition, which is the same 
that is used by Christ (Matth. xxviii. 19) at the institution of the Sa- 
crament, implies the tie by which the new converts are in baptism 
bound to Christ as His followers, servants, worshippers. 


17. ére éretiQerav x.7.r., then they laid their hands on them, 
that there might be some outward sign of this imparted grace. So 
Ananias (ix. 17) laid his hands on Saul, and he received the Holy 
Ghost. But on Cornelius and his companions (x, 44) the same gift 
was bestowed while Peter spake unto them. 


18. iSdv 8é, and when Simon saw, &c. Simon’s conduct now 
makes it clear how limited his faith had been. As he offered to buy 
the power, so we may be sure he meant to sell it. His faith had only 
sprung from his amazement, 

mpoorjveykev K.T.A., he offered them money. From Simon’s name 
all trafficking in sacred things has since been called ‘ simony.’ 

19. 8dre kapot tiv eovelay tatryy, give me also this power. The 
character of the man is shewn by what he asks for. He does not 
desire the Holy Ghost for himself as a spiritual gift to seal his baptism, 
but that he may be able to bestow what he looks upon as a higher 
power than his own magic. On this verse Chrysostom remarks ov« dy 
oUrws elrev el wy alcOnrov Tu éylvero. The gift of the Holy Ghost had 
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been made apparent by the new powers conferred on those who 
received it. ‘Their works and words Simon had seen and heard, and 
hence his application to the Apostles. 


20. 1d dpyvptov...daddevav, thy silver perish with thee. els dmu- 
Nevay is a frequent expression in the LXX. Thus for the king’s threat 
‘ye shall be cut to pieces’ (A.V.) we find Dan. ii. 5, iii. 29 écecde 
els awd eray. The expression also occurs Is. xiv. 23; Esther vii. 4; 
Ezek. xxviii. 7, &c. Itis clear from what follows that the terrible 
invocation of doom upon this offender is to be qualified by the condi- 
tion supplied from ver. 22, where repentance and prayer are pointed 
out as means whereby even so great a sinner may find forgiveness. 
And St Peter may have thus joined Simon in the same destruction as 
his money, because he foresaw that there was little or no hope that 
such a man could be brought to repentance unless the consequence of 
his sin were set before him in all its terror. 


ott tiv Swpedv K.7.A., because thou thoughtest to acquire the gift of 
God for money. Simon had given no heed to the prayer which the 
Apostles had offered to God that this gift of the Spirit might be sent 
down. He did not regard it as ‘the gift of God’ but only thought, if 
he could but once buy it, it would be his own at all times and for ever. ~ 


21. pepls od8t KArpos. These two words are constantly found 
together in the LXX. of Deuteronomy where the Levites are spoken 
of, who had no inheritance or possession in the land of Canaan. Thus 
Deut, xii. 12 6 Aeulrns, dre odx eat aitr@ pepls ode KAfpos me? dua. 
So xiv. 27, 29, xviii. 1. 

év TO Adyw ToUTw, in this matter. Or, more literally, ‘in this word’; 
and if that rendering be taken, the reference will be to the Nébyov Geo 
meutioned in verse 14. 


7 yap KapSla wou ovK goriy edOeia, for thy heart is not right, &e. 
This expression or its equivalent (ev@vs rq rapdla) is very common in 
the LXX. of the Psalms, as Pss.. vii. 10, x. 2, xxxi, 11, &. The 
passage which most nearly accords with this verse is Ps, xxvii. 37 
7 0 kapdia atrav ovk eveta per’ adrod. y 

22. peTavonooy ovv did rT. K., repent therefore, &c. On this con- 
dition not only could the stern wish of Peter be averted, but the anger 
of God also. We see therefore that the words of the Apostle in ver. 
20 must have been coupled in his mind with such condition, but the 
further language of this verse seems to imply that to Peter’s mind 
there was not much hope of such repentance. The phrase peravoeiy 
dé is found in LXX. (Jer. vili. 6) dv@pwaos 0 peravoey dro THs Kaxlas 
avrov. 

SerjOqtt Tov Kuplov, and pray the Lord, This is what one would 
look for in the sentence, rather than ‘pray God’ (Teat. recept.), for 
the offence was directly against Christ. Simon, with corrupt motives, 


was seeking to be enrolled among those who were called by Christ’s 
name. 


el dpa, if perhaps. The Apostle sees how full the mind of Simon 
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has been of the scheme which he has conceived, and the knowledge of 
this seems expressed in the e/ dpa with which this clause begins. He 
will not declare that there is not hope even for such an offender, but 
the covetousness, which is idolatry, makes repentance almost impos- 
sible. See Chrysostom’s words, 6u& Todro Kal etrev, el dpa dpeOjceral 
oot, Ore yder ddi6pOwrov dvra. 

7 émlvoun, the thought. émlvoa is found only here in N.T., but is 
not uncommon in the LXX. It implies a deliberate, well matured 
plan. Cf. Wisdom xiv. 12, dpxi yap mopyelas érlvoia eldwdwv. Also 
see 2 Mace. xii, 45. 

23. els ydp xoArv mukplas. The preposition els=into is not easy to 
explain here. Some have thought that eds, like év, is used as represent- 
ing 2. By others the construction has been compared with that of the 


Hebrew preposition De for, after the verb ‘to be’ in passages such as 
Ezek, xxxvil. 22 ‘I will make them one nation,’ literally ‘unto one 
nation.’ But instances of this construction are not common enough 
in the O.T. for an imitation of it in the N.T, to be probable. It seems 
better therefore not to take ‘gall of bitterness’ and ‘bond of iniquity’ 
as thus in apposition with the subject of the sentence, but rather to 
regard the preposition as used with the sense of motion towards a 
place or state and subsequent rest there. So it is found in Luke xi. 7, 
‘my children are with me in (els) bed,’ where the meaning is, ‘they 
have come into, and are remaining in, bed.’ So that the sense here 
would be ‘thou hast advanced towards, and art involved in, the gall of 
bitterness,’ &c, The expression xo} mixplas is a modification of words 
which are found more than once in the LXX. Cf. Deut. xxix. 18 pita 
dvw pvovoa év xor\n Kat mexpig. Similarly Deut. xxxii. 32 cragpvdi) 
xorns, Bérpus mixplas. See also Lament, iii. 15. 


civderpov ddiclas, the bond of iniquity. The expression is found 
in the LXX. (Is. lvili. 6). The whole sentence thus implies that 
Simon had gone from one evil to another till he had reached and was 
remaining in a stage which deserved the reprobation spoken against 
idolatry in the O.T., and that he had allowed evil to make him its 
prisoner. 

24. Oras pydev éréXOy «.7.A., that none of these things which ye have 
spoken come upon me. Simon shews from the character of his petition 
that he is not moved by a true spirit of repentance. He utters no 
word of sorrow for the evil of his thought, but only petitions that he 
may suffer no punishment. Yet we can see that he had not taken 
the expression of St Peter in ver. 20 as a curse invoked upon him by 
the Apostle, but only as a declaration of the anger of God and of 
the certainty of a penalty upon the wilful continuance in such sin. 
His entreaty may be compared with that oft-repeated petition of 
Pharaoh to Moses (Exod. viii. 8, 28, ix. 28, x. 17), ‘Intreat the Lord 
for me,’ extorted by fear and followed by no change of conduct. 

25. of pev ovv...Aadroavres...eis ‘lepordAupa...cinyyeMfovro, they 
therefore, when they had testified and spoken the word of the Lord, 
returned towards Jerusalem, and preached the Gospel to many villages 
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of the Samaritans. Peter and John had not been sent forth to make an 
extended missionary journey, but only to confirm the work of the 
Evangelists who had first preached and baptized in Samaria, by lay- 
ing their hands upon the converts. This done they returned to their 
place in Jerusalem, but by the way preached in such villages of Samaria 
as lay in their road. 

On this return Chrysostom remarks carl rdw drlacw éxe? &0a 7 
tupavyis qv, evOa 7 apxy TG Kak, &vOa ol pddiora puwvavres 5 Kadmep 
év Trois wohéuors of orparnyol mowotor Kal 7d movody Tov mohémou pépos 
KaTahapBdvovat Td ard Kal ovroe épyagovrat. 


26—40. PuHinIp BAPTIZES AN ETHIoPIAN HUNUCH. 


26. dyyedos 8é, and an angel. God does not let His agents 
languish for want of occupation. Peter and John are sent to com- 
plete the work of Philip in Samaria, but Philip meanwhile is divinely 
directed to another scene of labour. 


eddAynoev meds Pirurmov, spake unto Philip. Most probably in a 
vision, as to Cornelius (x. 3) and to Peter (xi. 5). 


Kara peonpBplav, toward the south. Gaza was the southernmost 
of the five great cities which the Philistines had formerly occupied, 
and was on the route which a traveller from Jerusalem to Egypt would 
follow. In 96 B.c. the city of Gaza had been destroyed and its in- 
habitants massacred by Alexander Janneeus (Joseph. Ant. xt. 13. 3), 
but it had been rebuilt by Gabinius (Ant. x1v. 5. 3), though it is 
said that the restored city was nearer the sea than the ancient one. It 
continued to be a city of importance (see Ant. xv. 7. 3 and xvi. 11. 
4), and it cannot therefore be to the city that the word ‘desert’, 
which follows, must be referred. From Samaria Philip would come 
directly south, and leaving Jerusalem on the east strike the road at 
some distance from that city. 


amd ‘Iepoveadyp eis Tafav, from Jerusalem unto Gaza. There 
was more than one road from Jerusalem to Gaza; the more northern 
route went first to Ascalon and then by the coast to Gaza, another road 
was by Hebron and through the more desert country which lay to 
the west of it, and this is most likely the road intended in the 
narrative. 


aitn éotly tpnpos, this is desert. With airy it is best to supply 
9 odds. If the words had been inserted as an explanation by the 
writer in reference to Gaza, they would scarcely have been so curt 
whereas if we regard them as a portion of the speech of the angel 
they contain all that was needed for Philip’s instruction. That road 
toward Gaza which passed through the desert explains exactly the 
place to which he was to go. 


27. dvip Ai®lo. The deletion of the second és in this verse 
leaves the nominative with a verb to which it may be joined, which 
was not the case in the Teat. recept. 

Ethiopia, like Cush in the 0.T., is a general name given to the 
country which is now called Nubia and Abyssinia. Its northern por- 
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tion was the great kingdom of Meroé, which we know was ruled over 
by queens for a long period (Plin. H.N. vr. 29), and it is from this 
kingdom, most probably, that the eunuch had come. Jews were 
abundant in Egypt, and this man had become a proselyte to their 
religion. 

Kav8dnns, of Candace. We are told by Pliny (1. c.) that this was 
the name of a series of queens of Meroé, just as Pharaoh at an early 
period, and Ptolemy subsequently, were general names for the kings of 
Egypt, and Cesar for the Roman emperors, 

éml maons TAS yalns adtis, over all her treasure. ydta is a word 
of Persian origin, and is found in nearly the same form in the 
Hebrew text of Ezra v. 17, vi. 1, vii. 20, and Esther iv. 7, into which 
books it has come directly from the Persian. 

Ander mpocKkvvycwyv, had come to worship, which proselytes 
did, as well as Jews. This we learn from the enumeration of those 
who were present at the feast of Pentecost (ii. 10), among whom 
proselytes are expressly named. So (John xii. 20) we find Greeks 
coming up to the feasts at Jerusalem. 


28. wv te VTootpépay, and was returning, i.e. at the termination 
of the feast. 

dveylvaokey tov moodytny ‘Hoatay, read Isaiah the prophet. He 
was evidently reading aloud (see ver. 30), and this was common among 
orientals, and was specially the practice of the Jews, who accompanied 
the reading with a good deal of bodily motion and considered this 
helpful to study. Thus T.B. Hrubin 53b ad fin. ‘Beruriah found a 
student who was reading, but not aloud; she pushed him and said 
to him, Is it not written ‘‘Only when it is well ordered then it is 
kept”? Ifit is put in order by all thy two hundred and forty-eight 
limbs [thy study] will abide, but if not it will not abide. We have 
heard of a pupil of Rabbi Eliezer who studied but not aloud, and 
after three years he had forgotten his learning.’ And a little after- 
wards we read, ‘Shemuel said to Rab Jehudah, Clever fellow! Open 
thy mouth when thou readest the Bible, and open thy mouth when 
thou studiest the Mishna, in order that the reading may abide, and 
that thy life may be prolonged. For it says (Prov. iv. 22), For life are 
they to them that find them’ (or as the Rabbis preferred to read it, ‘to 
them that utter them forth’). 


29. elev St 70 rvedpa TS Pidlaraw, and the Spirit said unto Philip, 
i.e. by some inward prompting. 

modaee kal KoAAYOnTL «.T.A., go near and join thyself to this 
chariot. No doubt this royal treasurer had a numerous retinue, and 
a single traveller on a desert road would be doing what was natural in 
attaching himself to a train of people who were journeying in the 
same direction, Philip would therefore be able to approach and hear 
what was read without being deemed an intruder. 


30. mpooSpayev Sé, and having run up, i.e. to overtake and get 
near the chariot. 
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dpd ye ywookes, dost thou understand? i.e. how the words are to 
be applied, and to whom they relate. 


31. ééiv. For an example of édv with future indicative cf. Luke 
xi. 12, éav alrynoer ddv. 

S8nyjoe pe, shall guide me. The eunuch living far away from 
the received expounders of the Scriptures, feels that in a dark passage 
like that which he was reading he has need of trained instruction. 
He uses therefore the word which is employed for the guidance given 
by teacher to pupil. Our Lord uses it (Matth. xv. 14; Luke vi. 39) re- 
proachfully of the blind guidance which the scribes and Pharisees in 
His day were giving to the people who came to them for instruction. 
He uses the same word for the guidance of the Holy Spirit (John 
xvi, 18). The word is common in LXX. version of the Psalms. Cf. 
also Hecles. ii. 3 and Wisdom ix. 11, ddnyjoe pe...cwppdvws Kal puddiec 
pe év TH S0&H adrys, Where divine wisdom is the guide spoken of. It 
was a marked feature in the teaching of the Jews that explanations of 
Scripture were passed on from generation to generation, and that only 
was highly valued by them which a man had received from his 
teachers. Such a system (unhappily not without its parallels in the 
history of the Christian Church) accounts for the permanence of all 
their traditions. 


mapexdderéy te, and he besought. The verb implies a very earnest 


request, and betokens the great desire which the eunuch had for more 
enlightenment. 


32. 7 St TepLoxh, now the place, &c. The word zrepioxy is of rare 
occurrence in this sense, but Cicero uses it in Hpist. ad Attic. x1z. 25. 
It means the section of a book, rather than a particular place. Com- 
pare the use of the verb in 1 Pet. ii. 6, mepuéyer év 7H ypad7, ‘it is con- 
tained in the Scripture.’ The eunuch was studying the whole de- 
scription of the sufferer whom the prophet is describing. 


airy, this. The verses quoted here are Isaiah liii. 7, 8, and are 
given word for word from the LXX., which it is most probable that 
the eunuch was reading, as, being made in Egypt, that version was 
most likely to be circulated among those Jews with whom this man 
would be brought into communication. Philip also belonging to the 
Grecians (vi. 5) would be most familiar with the Greek translation, 
It will be seen that the translation differs in some points from the 
original, but yet it is sufficiently close in sense to express the inten- 
tion of the prophet or rather the ‘mind of the Spirit’ in the prophecy, 
and on this translation therefore Philip founds his teaching, 


33. éy TH Tamevdce, in His humiliation, The Hebrew text 
signifies ‘through oppression and through judgment (i.e. punish- 
ment) he was taken away.’ 

tiv yevedv «.7.d., who shall declare His generation? i.e. who shall 
describe His contemporaries, men who under a form of judicial punish- 
ment oppressed the sufferer, and put Him to death? 


Sti atperat ard THs ys 1] Lor] avTod, for His life ts taken from the 
earth. The Hebrew has ‘for He was cut off out of the land of the 
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living.’ It will be seen from a comparison of the Hebrew and the 
Soe that the latter is in some parts rather a paraphrase than a trans- 
ation. 

Some of the Jews interpreted this passage of a suffering prophet, 
but most generally it was applied to the suffering nation. Although 
the notion of a suffering Messiah fell very much into the background, 
yet it is to be found in some Rabbinical interpretations of Isaiah. In 
the Targum of Jonathan the Messianic and the national application 
of the words run side by side. On the whole subject, see Perowne, 
Psalms (5th edition), Appendix. 

34. amepl éavrov, concerning himself. As Isaiah lxi. ‘The Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me, &c.,’ was held by the Jews to refer to 
Isaiah, so the eunuch enquires whether the words he has been reading 
may have the same reference. 

35. Kal dptdpevos amd THs ypadis TavTys K.T.A., and he began at 
this Scripture, and preached unto him Jesus. It can hardly be doubted 
that during his sojourn in Jerusalem the eunuch had heard the history 
of the new teachers who had created such an excitement in the city. 
Thus he would have had some story told him of the founder of the 
new community, but his informants would have been Jews, and he 
would only have heard from them a version of what had been done 
of such a sort as to make him account Jesus one of the many 
deceivers who abounded in those times, 

36. os St éropetovtro Kata tiv 686v, and as they went on the way. 
We must suppose that Philip travelled for some time with the eunuch, 
for not only has he explained that in Jesus was fulfilled all that the 
prophets had spoken concerning the sufferings of the Messiah, but 
has taught him that believers in Jesus are to be admitted into the 
Christian Church by baptism, of which sacrament he desires to be a 
partaker at once. 

On the full teaching which the eunuch had received from Philip, 
Chrysostom says, dpa mis ta Sédypwara dmnpricuéva elxe, Kal yap 6 
Mpopyrns wavTa tepetxe, Tv cdpKkwow, TO TAO0s, THY avacTaoLY, THY 
advddnyw, Thy Kplow Tiv wédovoay. a 57 Kal today THY EnLOuplay abe 
partora éverrolncav. aloxtvOnre dco. apwrioror TvyXaveETE. 

37. elrev dé 6 Pidirmos, Hi miorevers €& OAns THs Kapdias ekeorw. 
*Amoxpilels dé elrev, Iicredw rdv vidv rod Oeod elvar roy ‘Inooby 
Xpiordy. These words stand in the Text, recept. as verse 37, but are 
omitted in the oldest MSS. They probably found their way into the 
text, of those MSS. in which they stand, from the margin. Such a 
margin would be readily formulated by those who thought perhaps 
that the question in verse 36 required a definite answer, and who, 
when the Church had become more extended, and formal professions 
of faith were the rule before baptism, felt that there was a want of 
completeness in the narrative unless some such confession were sup- 
posed to have been made. Thus the margin became a kind of exposi- 
tion, and in the end found acceptance in the text. 

Though found in some MSS. of the Vulgate it is absent from the 
best, and was not in that which Beda used, 
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38. ékéAcvoey oTHvar Td Gppa, he commanded the chariot to stand 
still, ie. he bade the chariot-driver halt. Of course the whole retinue 
would be witnesses of what took place, and they may perhaps be re- 
garded as the nucleus of a congregation to be established in Hthiopia. 
Tradition tells us that the eunuch laboured to evangelize his country- 
men, and none were more likely to be influenced by his teaching than 
those who were present at his baptism and were, with him, witnesses 
of the way in which Philip was taken from them. 


KatéByoay K.T.r., they went down both into the water, as was the 
custom among the Jews. Thus John baptized his followers in the Jor- 
dan. It is worth notice that in the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ 
recently discovered provision is made for baptism by affusion (chap. 
vii.), &xxeov els Hv Kepadyy Tpls Vdwp els dvoua marpos Kal viod Kal driov 
TVEULATOS. 


39. amvedpa Kuplov K.t.A., the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip. Just as Obadiah expected that Elijah would be carried away 
while he himself went on his errand to Ahab (1 Kings xviii. 12). 
Compare the language of Ezekiel (iii. 12, 14, viii. 3, &c.), ‘So the 
spirit lifted me up (d4véAaBe) and took me away.’ 

Chrysostom says of this removal of Philip: cup@epdvtws otv hptwacev 
avrov 7d mvedua, érel Ailwoev av kal cuveravedOelv adT@ 6 evvovxos, dv 
kal éd\vanoev av éxeivos, dvavetoas kal dpynoduevos ovdérw Katpod bvTos. 

Kal otk ciSey attov ovKéte 6 evvovxos, and the eunuch saw him no 
more. This marvellous removal of Philip would confirm the eunuch 
and his companions in their faith. They would recognize that he who 
had been sent unto them was a man of God. 

érropeveto yap THY 68dy adrot xalpwyv, for he went on his way rejoic- 
ing. The words explain why Philip was no more seen of the eunuch. 
He was not like the sons of the prophets at Jericho, who went to seek 
Elijah when they heard of his being carried away. The eunuch was 
filled with joy at the new light which God had sent to him, and felt 
no anxiety for the safety of Philip, being sure that he was cared for 
by the same hand which had sent him forth. 


40. idumros Se cipén, but Philip was found, i.e. he appeared 
again and continued the work of his ministry. Evpé6n is the exact 
translation of a Hebrew verb which in the A.V. is often rendered ‘to 
be present.’ Cf. Hsther i. 5 ‘that were present,’ and in the margin 
‘Hebrew, found.’ 

eis "Afwrov, at Azotus. The preposition els, =into, in such a connex- 
ion may be explained as implying ‘he had come into the city and was 
staying there.’ The LXX, text of the passage from Esther alluded to 
in the last note is a good illustration of this sentence, érolnoev 6 Bact- 
Aeds wdbrov Tots COveow Tots evpefeiow els THY wOAW. See above on verse 
23 and Winer-Moulton, p. 516. 

Azotus is the ancient Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 1—7), one of the five chief 
cities of the Philistines when the Israelites settled in Canaan, 

: els Katodpetav, to Caesarea. This was Cxsarea Sebaste, so called 
in honour of Augustus (Greek, ZeBacrds) Caesar (Joseph. Ant. xvi, 
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5.1). It was the chief city of Palestine under the Roman rule, and 
lay at the extreme north of the plain of Sharon. It is mentioned in 
the Acts as the place at which Cornelius was stationed (x. 1), and it 
seems that Philip subsequently made his home there (xxi. 8). 


CHAPTER IX. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
8. é« for dro with NABCL. Vulg. ‘de.’ 
5. 6 8é instead of 6 dé Kvpios elev with ABC. Vulg. ‘et ille’ only. 
5, 6. okdnpdv cor pos Kevtpa Aaxtifew. Tpéuwy Te kal Oa Bay elrer, 
Kvpre, th we Oéders movfoa; Kal 6 Kvpios mpos adrév omitted with 
SABCEHLP. The Vulg. represents it. 
8. ovdéy for ovdéva with NAB. Vulg. ‘nihil.’ 
12. éy opdpare omitted with NA. The Vulg. also does not repre- 
sent it. 
18. os for woel with NAB. 
mapaxpnua omitted with NABCHP. Not represented in Vulg. 
19. 6 Daddos omitted with NABCE. Not in Vulg. 
20. For Xprordy read *Incoty with SABCE. Vulg. ‘Jesum.’ 
26. 6 Daddos omitted with NABC. Not in Vulg. 
29. "Inco omitted with NABE. Not in Vulg. 
31. 7) pev odv éxxAnola with NABC. Vulg. ‘ecclesia quidem.’ 
38. M1 oxvyoys with NABCE, Vulg. ‘Ne pigriteris.’ 
pov for atrayv with NABCEH, Vulg. ‘nos.’ 
42, énlorevoay TodAol with NABCEH. Vulg. ‘crediderunt multi.’ 


Cu. IX. 1—9. Savu’s Mission ro Damascus AND HIS CONVERSION. 


1, 6 8& DatAos, but Saul. The 6é takes up the previous 6é in viii. 
1, where Saul was last alluded to, On this resumptive use of 6é cf. 
Winer-Moulton, p. 553. 


éprrvéwv atretdys, breathing threatening. This was the atmosphere 
in which he was constantly living during his search for the Christians, 
The rendering ‘breathing out’ (A.V.) gives a wrong sense. Cf. LXX. 
Josh. x. 40 mav éeumvéov fans e&wddOpevoey, ‘he utterly destroyed 
everything which drew the breath of life.’ 


els Tots palytds, against the disciples. We are not told of any 
other death, but Stephen’s, in which Saul was an active participator, 
but we can gather from his own words (Acts xxvi. 10) ‘when they 
were put to death, I gave my voice [vote] against them’ that the 
protomartyr was not the only one who was killed in the time of this 
persecution. It has been suggested that the zeal which Saul shewed 
at the time of Stephen’s death led to his election into the Sanhedrin, 
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and so he took a judicial part in the later stages of the persecution, 
and, it may be from a desire to justify the choice of those who had 
placed him in authority, he sought to be appointed over the enquiry 
after the Christians in Damascus. We gather from xxvi. 10 that 
before this inquisitorial journey he had been armed with the authority 
of the chief priests in his search after the Christians in Jerusalem. 


+ dpxtepet, to the high-priest. He would be the person through 
whom the power, which the great Sanhedrin claimed to exercise 1n 
religious matters, over Jews in foreign cities, would be put in motion. 


2. émorodds, letters. These are the papers which constituted his 
‘authority and commission’ (xxvi. 12). From that passage we learn 
that the issuing of these papers was the act of the whole body, for 
Paul there says they were ‘from the chief priests.’ 


Aapackdy, Damascus. Of the history of this most ancient (Gen. 
xiv. 15) city in the world, see the Dictionary of the Bible. It had 
from the earliest period been mixed up with the history of the Jews, 
and great numbers of Jews were living there at this time, as we can 
see from the subsequent notices of their conduct in this chapter. We 
are told by Josephus (B. J. 1. 20. 2) that ten thousand Jews were 
slaughtered in a massacre in Damascus in Nero’s time, and that the 
wives of the Damascenes were almost all of them attached to the 
Jewish religion. 


pos TAS Tvvaywyds, to the synagogues, viz. those which existed in 
Damascus. As at Jerusalem, so in Damascus, the synagogues were 
numerous, and occupied by different classes and nationalities. Greek- 
Jews were sure to be found in so large a city. 


Twas...THs 6500 dvtas, any that were of the Way. For elu with this 
genitive of a class or particular character, cf. 1 Thess. v. 5 ox éspev 
vuxrods ote oxdrous, and just afterwards (verse 8) wets 5¢ 7uépas dvres. 

The name ‘the Way’ soon became a distinctive appellation of the 
Christian religion. The fuller expression ‘the way of truth’ is found 
2 Pet. ii. 2; and the brief term is common in the Acts. See xix. 9, 
23, xxii, 4, xxiv. 14, 22. 


dvipas te kal yuvatkas, whether they be men or women. We can 
mark the fury with which Saul raged against the Christians from this 
» mention of the ‘women’ as included among those whom he committed 
and desired to commit to prison. Cp. viii. 3 and xxii. 4. The women 
played a more conspicuous part among early Christians than they 
were allowed to do among the Jews. See note oni. 14. 


els ‘Iepoveadrp, unto Jerusalem, as to the head-quarters of Jewish 
authority, where the whole power of the great Sanhedrin might be 
employed to crush out the new teaching. 


3. év 88 rd tropever Par, and as he journeyed. There were two roads 
by which Saul could make his journey, one the caravan road which 
led from Egypt to Damascus, and kept near the coast line of the Holy 
Land till it struck eastward to cross the Jordan at the north of the 
Lake of Tiberias. To join this road Saul must have at first turned 
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westward to the sea. The other way led through Neapolis and crossed 
the Jordan south of the Sea of Tiberias, and passing through Gadara 
went north-eastward to Damascus. We have no means whereby to 
decide by which road Saul and his companions took their way. The 
caravan road was a distance of 136 miles, and occupied six days for 
the journey. 


éyévero avrov éyyltev, it came to pass that he drew nigh. This 
accusative and infinitive after éyévero is frequent in St Luke’s writ- 
ings, but it also occurs in other parts of N.T.; cf. Mark ii. 23, Kat 
Lies mapamopeverOar abrov did rev omopluwy. Cf. Winer-Moulton, 
p- 406. 

The party must have reached the near neighbourhood of the city, 
for his companions (ver. 8) ‘led him by the hand and brought him 
into Damascus’ after the vision. 


bas ék Tov ovpavod, a light from heaven. In xxii. 6 we are told 
that the time of the day was ‘about noon’ when the vision was seen, 
and in xxvi. 13 Paul says that ‘at mid-day’ the light was ‘above the 
brightness of the sun.’ The mid-day glare of an Eastern sun is of 
itself exceedingly bright, and the hour was chosen, we cannot doubt, 
in order that ‘the glory’ of this heaven-sent light should not be con- 
founded with any natural phenomenon. It was in the midst of this 
glory that Christ was seen by Saul (1 Cor. xy. 8), so that he can 
enumerate himself among those who had beheld the Lord after His 
resurrection. 


4 Kal merdy éml tHv yay ikovcev, and he fell to the earth and 
heard. The fall was in consequence of the dazzling intensity of the 
brightness. From xxvi. 14 we find that not only Saul but his com- 
panions were struck down by the light, though there was more in the 
vision which he beheld than was made evident to them, and by 
reason of the greater glory which was manifested to him his natural 
sight was blinded. 


doviv. By using the accusative case here and the genitive in verse 
7, St Luke seems to point out that there was a difference between the 
hearing which Saul experienced and that of his companions. St 
Paul in xxii. 9 marks the distinction in his own narrative of what 
occurred. Speaking of his companions, he says rnv gdwvriy ovK ijKov- 
cay, though here in verse 7 we have dxovovres ev THs Pwvns said of 
them. 

Taking all the instances together the correct conclusion seems to 
be that when dxovew signifies direct hearing, it may have after ita 
genitive case and participle, but not an accusative and participle. 
Thus the construction of \éyovcay in this verse must be taken as an 
apposition to puri, a voice that said, &c. So also must be explained 
the construction in xxvi. 14. 

Saul during the vision heard articulate sounds, a voice which spake 
to him, but his companions were only conscious of a sound from 
which they comprehended nothing. 

Of a similar supernatural communication to Hyreanus the high 
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priest we have (Joseph. Artt. x11. 10. 3) gaol yap dri...airds ev TP 
vag Ouudv pdvos dv 6 dpxrepeds axovoee Purvis ws of matdes avrod vert~ 
knkacw apriws rov ’Avridxov. In this case the sound was that of 
intelligible words. 


Saovr DaotA, rl pe SudKers; Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me ? 
It is very noteworthy that in all the three accounts of the vision the 
Greék text of Saul’s name is a transliteration of the Hebrew, shewing 
that we have here a very close adherence to the words of Jesus. The 
Lord spake in the language of His people, and both the evangelist 
and the apostle have preserved for us this remarkable feature of the 
heavenly address. The only other place where the Hebrew form of 
Saul’s name is retained is in the speech of Ananias when (ix. 17) he 
comes to see the conyert in his blindness. As he also had received 
a communication from Jesus in connexion with Saul’s conversion, we 
can understand how the same form of the name would have been 
given to him. Moreover he was himself, to judge from his name, a 
Hebrew, and therefore that form would be most natural on his lips. 
Except in these cases St Luke always employs the Greek form of the 
word. 

Christ speaks of Himself as persecuted by Saul, because ‘in all the 
affliction of His people He is afflicted’ (Is. lxili. 9), and ‘whoso toucheth 
them toucheth the apple of His eye’ (Zech. ii. 8). 


5. elev 8é, Tls ef, kipre, and he said, Who art thou, Lord? Saul 
is sensible of the divine nature of the vision, and shews this by his 
address. The appearance of Christ, though in a glorified body, must 
have been like that which He wore in His humanity, and since Saul 
does not recognize Jesus we may almost certainly conclude that 
he had not known Him in His ministerial life. 


6 8€é, and he said. The verb is needed for the sense in English, 
but the Greek could dispense with it, as is done below in verse 11. 
See also xix. 2. 


éys elp *Incots, Sv ob Sidkes, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 
The emphatic contrast of the pronouns is to be noticed, though it 
cannot be represented in a translation. In xxii. 8 St Paul gives the 
fuller form of the sentence, I am Jesus of Nazareth. The Lord speak- 
ing from heaven, and employing this His human name, at once and 
for ever puts an end to Saul’s rage and persecution. Him whom 
he must own as Lord is the same who was Jesus of Nazareth. Thus 
he sees, what his master Gamaliel had before suggested (vy. 39), 
that to persecute ‘the Way’ is ‘to fight against God.’ 


5, 6. The words here omitted by the best MSS. have found their 
way into the text in this place from the desire of some early students 
of the Acts to make a complete narrative of Saul’s conversion by 
combining with what is here said the additional particulars given in 
xxvi, 14 and xxii. 10. To do this some slight adaptations of the 
words became necessary, and hence the form in the Tezt. recept. The 
excluded words are more in place in the personal narratives of 
St Paul than here, where the account is that of the historian. 
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6. GAXG. avdeorn—., but arise. Saul had continued prostrate during 
the vision, just where he had been struck down at first. 


els rHv wédw, into the city. Here is another proof that the party of 
travellers had arrived very nearly at Damascus. ‘Tradition here, as 
in many other instances, has fixed on a spot as the scene of this divine 
vision. It is placed outside the eastern gate, and about a mile from 
the city. Such a situation answers very well, but its fitness is the only 
ground for attaching any weight to the tradition. 


6 tt oe Sel Torety, what thow must do. It is very uncommon in N.T, 
Greek to find 6 7: in an indirect question, the usual form being ri. Cf. 
Matth. xx. 22, ovd« oldare rl airetce, and numerous other instances. 
See also Winer-Moulton, p. 210. 

It will be noticed that, in xxvi. 16—18, St Paul gives an abstract 
of the labours for which Christ had designed him, and the words 
in that passage appear as a portion of the divine communication 
made before Saul entered Damascus. In that narrative however no 
mention is made of Ananias or his visit, but the Apostle has given 
instead a brief notice of the message which Ananias brought to him, 
and therein is contained a declaration of those things which Jesus in 
the vision only spake of as ‘what thou must do.’ 


7. ot 8& dv8pes «.7.A., and the men which journeyed with him stood 
speechless. Cf. Dan. x. 7, ‘I Daniel alone saw the vision, for the men 
that were with me saw not the vision, but a great quaking fell upon 
them,’ 

Saul was not only furnished with authority, but also with men who 
were to carry out his intentions and bring the prisoners to Jerusalem. 
Painters have represented the travellers as riding on horseback, but 
there is no warrant for this in any form of the narrative. 

clotHKetray means here ‘remained fixed,’ ‘did not move.’ For they 
were not on their feet, but had been stricken down as well as Saul 
(xxv. 14). 

éveds is found in LXX. Is. lvi. 10 k’ves éveol, and in Epist. Jerem. 
41 éveoy ph duvdpevov AarARoaL. 

akovovTes piv THS pavis, hearing the voice. On the case and its 
probable significance see above on verse 4. 

mdéva S& Oewpodyres, but beholding no man. Oewpéw is used by 
Stephen (vii. 56), ‘I behold the heavens opened.’ So here of the glo- 
vious vision of Jesus which Saul beheld but not his companions. In 
their astonishment, and guided by the sound, Saul’s companions lifted 
up their faces to the sky, but as with the words so with the appear- 
ance of Jesus; it was unseen by all but one, but to him was manifest 
enough to form a ground of his confidence in his Apostolic mission: 
‘Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?’ (1 Cor. ix. 1). 

8. dvewypévov 8t...0v8%v eBArerev, but when his eyes were opened 
he saw nothing. The vision had struck him blind. He opened his 
eyes, but their power had been taken away. Thus his physical con- 
dition becomes a fit representation of the mental blindness which he 
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afterwards (xxvi. 9) deplores: ‘I verily thought with myself that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of N azareth.’ 


Xeipaywyoovres 8é, but they led him by the hand and, &e. His 
companions had seen nothing of the blinding glory, and so saw all 
things as before. 


9. pépas tpets, three days. During this time we cannot but 
think the illumination of his mind was being enlarged by the Spirit. 
He had been convinced by the vision that Jesus was risen from the 
dead and ascended into heaven. But more than this was needed for 
the preparation of this mighty missionary. He himself (Gal. i. 16) 
speaks of God revealing His Son not only to but in him, and that his 
conferences were not with flesh and blood, and we are told below 
(ver. 12) that the coming of Ananias had been made known unto him 
by vision. To this solemn time of darkness may also perhaps be re- 
ferred some of those ‘visions and revelations of the Lord’ which the 
Apostle speaks of to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii. 1—4). While his bodily 
powers were for a time in suspense, he may fitly describe himself as 
not knowing whether what he saw was revealed to him ‘in the body 
or out of the body,’ and it was the spiritual vision only which saw the 
third heaven and paradise, and the spirit heard those ‘unspeakable 
words which it is not lawful for a man to utter.’ The Apostle no 


doubt received other divine revelations while he was in retirement in 
Arabia. 


py BAérov. It is impossible to discern’ any difference here between 
pn and what the sense could have been with od, and the absence of any 
such difference is made more apparent by the ov which follows twice 


over in the next clause. On the use of uw} in such sentences, cf. 
Winer-Moulton, p. 610. 


Kal ok epayev, and he did not eat. The mental anguish for 
a time overpowered the natural craving for food. The newly-called 
Apostle was contemplating in all-its enormity his sin in persecuting 
the Church of Christ, and though there were times of comfort and 
refreshing before Ananias came, yet the great thought which filled 
Saul’s mind would be sorrow for his late mad and misdirected zeal, 
and so the three days of blindness formed a period of deep penitence. 


10—22. Sauu’s Sicur rnestorED. HE prReacHEs IN DAMAscus. 


10. qv Sé 71s pabyrijs... Avavlas. Now there was a certain disciple 
at Damascus, named Ananias. Of this disciple we have no further 
mention in Holy Writ except in chap. xxii. 12, where St Paul describes . 
him as ‘a devout man according to the Law, having a good report of 
all the Jews which dwelt’ at Damascus. Whether he had become a 
Christian during the life of Jesus, or was among the Jewish converts 
on the Day of Pentecost or at some subsequent time, and had been 
forced to flee from Jerusalem by the persecution which followed on 
the death of Stephen, we are not told, but we can gather, from the 
words which he employs in expressing his reluctance to visit Saul, 
that he had much and trustworthy communication still with the Holy 
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City, for he knows both of the havock which the persecutor has 
caused, and of the purpose of his mission to Damascus. On the name 
Ananias see vy. 1, note. 

On the sending of Ananias Chrysostom asks ri Shrore ovdéva Tay 
Kopudaiwy amoorb\wy otre éxddecev ore dméorerke mpds Thy TOD Ilavdouv 
karéxnow; and answers the question thus: dre ovx éxphv bv dvOpmrwv 
évdyeoOat adAG 6v’ avo Tod xXpicrov émel Kal oTos edidatey ev avdrov 
ovdév, eBdarice Oe udvor. 


év dpdartt, in a vision. As Saul had been prepared for the visit by 
a vision, so Ananias is by a vision instructed to go to him. Dean 
Howson’s remarks (Life and Epistles of St Paul, 1.101) on this pre- 
paration and its similarity to the preparation of Peter and Cornelius 
deserve to be dwelt on. ‘The simultaneous preparation of the hearts 
of Ananias and Saul, and the simultaneous preparation of those of 
Peter and Cornelius—the questioning and hesitation of Peter and the 
questioning and hesitation of Ananias—the one doubting whether he 
might make friendship with the Gentiles, the other doubting whether 
he might approach the enemy of the Church—the unhesitating obedi- 
ence of each when the Divine will was made clearly known—the state 
of mind in which both the Pharisee and the Centurion were found— 
each waiting to see what the Lord would say unto them—this close 
analogy will not be forgotten by those who reverently read the two 
consecutive chapters, in which the baptism of Saul and the baptism of 
Cornelius are narrated in the Acts of the Apostles.’ When so much 
criticism has been expended to shew that the Acts is a work of fiction 
written at a late period to minimize certain differences supposed to 
exist between the teaching of St Paul and that of St Peter, it is well 
to know that others have seen, in these undoubted analogies, proofs 
of the working of a God who is ever the same, and who would have all 
men to be saved through Jesus Christ. 


11. éml tHv pipny THY Kadovpévyy evIetay, into the street which is 
called Straight. él with the accusative signifies ‘upon,’ and here the 
sense given by it is that of motion first to the street, and then along it. 

pvp is only a word of late classical authors. In N.T. it is used in 
contradiction to m\areta, which is a wide, open space. So piyn=lane. 
It is found in like contrast in LXX. of Is. xv. 3; also it occurs in 
Tobit xiii. 18; Ecclus. ix. 7 uh mepiBdérov év pias 76dews, Where the 
context suggests a reference to the less public and open places of the 
city. 

A long, straight street still runs through Damascus, and is probably 
(so persistent is every feature of Oriental life) the same in which 
Ananias found Saul in the house of Judas. 

12. dvaBdrdpy, he may receive his sight. Here we have érws with 
the conjunctive after a past tense. But as the event alluded to is yet 
in the future, it is easy to explain the construction, 

13. iJKovoa dard moddov, I have heard from many. These words 
seem to indicate a longer residence of Ananias in Damascus than he 
could have made if he had only left Jerusalem after the death of 
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Stephen; and so do the words (xxii. 12) which speak of his good 
report among all the Jews that dwelt at Damascus. And what a tale 
they tell us of Saul’s zeal against the Church. 


rois aylois cov, to Thy saints. The Christian converts were pro- 
bably called ‘saints,’ i.e. ‘holy persons,’ at avery early period after the 
death of Christ because of the marvellous outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit upon the first converts, cf, 1 Pet.i. 15. The word is of frequent 
occurrence in the greetings of St Paul’s Epistles. 


14. ods émixadovpévouvs Td Svopd cov, those that call on thy 
name. ‘To call on Christ’s name’ is equivalent to being a_ be- 
liever in Him. The expression is found in 1 Cor. i. 2 in apposition 
to Gyo, and thus we see what in Pauline language is meant by 
‘saints’ when used of the whole body of the Christian Church. 


15. okedos ékAoyns, a chosen vessel. Literally, ‘a vessel of elec- 
tion.’ This is a Hebrew form of expression. Cf. LXX. Jerem. xxii. 
28, where it is said of king Coniah that he is ws cxefos ob ovx gore 
xpeta. Soin Hosea viii. 8 Israel is called oxefos axpnorov. 

This qualitative genitive (where one noun serves to another in the 
place of an adjective) is a common construction in Hebrew because 
that language is poor in adjectives, 

Tod Bactdcar Td Svopd pov, to bear My name. This shall be the 
load which I will lay upon this My chosen servant. 

This use of the infinitive with the article in the genitive to express 
purpose or design is very common both in the LXX. and in the N.T. 
Greek. In the former it is the constant form for rendering the infini- 
tive with 5. Cf. Gen. i. 14 and almost every chapter in the Bible. In 
the N. T. the frequency of this usage is probably due to a familiarity 
with the LXX., though the classical writers use such a genitival in- 
finitive occasionally. Cf. Winer-Moulton, pp. 410, 411. 


évitriov vay, before the Gentiles. This was doubtless a revelation 
to Ananias, who as a devout Jew would not yet have contemplated 
the inclusion of the whole world in the Church of Christ. The Gentiles 
are placed first in the enumeration, because among them specially 
was Saul’s field of labour to be. For the wide spirit in which the 
Apostle embraced his commission, see Rom. i. 13, 14, &e. 


Kal Baoidéwv, and kings. As before Agrippa (xxvi. 1, 32) and at 
Rome in consequence of the appeal unto Cesar. 


16. vip Tod dydpardés pov maGety, to suffer for My name. It was 
no light burden which the new convert was to bear. Cf. his own 
words (xx. 23), ‘the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide me.’ The truth of this is borne out by 
that long list of the Apostle’s sufferings which he enumerates in his 
letter to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xi. 23—28), and the less detailed list 
in the same Epistle (vi. 4, 5). 

17. ZaovrA. See above on verse 4. 


6 kiptos... Invovs. Ananias is guided to combine the name ‘Lord,’ 
which Saul had used when he beheld the vision of glory, with ‘Jesus’ 
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which Christ had Himself uttered in answer to Saul’s question, ‘Who 
art thou?’ Thus his mission would bring at once its warrant to the 
mind of Saul, He was now confirmed from without of the verity of 
all he had seen in the way, and would recognize in Ananias the 
teacher who was to explain to him what he should do. 


TANTAs rveipatos dyiov, be filled with the Holy Ghost. On this 
occasion the hands laid on him to whom the gift was imparted were 
not those of an Apostle, except in so far as Ananias was Christ’s dmé- 
oroXos in this special case. 


18. as AemlSes, as it had been scales. The word ders is used by 
Hippocrates as a technical term for a disease of the eye, and Aerlew 
is found (Tobit iii, 17, xi. 13) used to describe the peeling-process by 
which such a disease was cured. kal éherloOn dro ray KdvOwv Tov dpOad- 
Lav adtod TH Nevkwuara, ‘and the whiteness pilled away from the 
corners of his eyes’ (A.V.). evxwuara is rendered in the margin 
(Tob. ii. 10) ‘white films’; they were clearly something like the ‘scales’ 
which caused Saul’s blindness, and a process for the cure thereof is 
called (iii. 17) Nerioat Ta Nevkdmara, ‘to scale away the whiteness of 
Tobit’s eyes.’ St Paul (xxii. 11) ascribes his blindness to the glory of 
the heavenly light, and it may have been some secretion, caused by 
the intensity of that vision, which formed over them, and at his cure 
fell away. Some have thought that his constant employment of an 
‘amanuensis, and the mention of the large characters in which he 
wrote in his Epistle to the Galatians (vi. 11) ‘ye see in what large 
letters I have written to you,’ are indications that the Apostle 
suffered permanently in his eyesight from the heavenly vision. 

On the recovery of St Paul’s sight, Chrysostom remarks kcal va mh 
vomicn pavraciav Tis elvar Thy mypwow, dia ToUTO al Nemides. 

Kal dvéBrebev, and he recovered his sight. Render thus also in the 
previous verse. 

Kal dvactdas eBamrloOn, and he arose and was baptized. In the 
fuller account (xxii. 16) we learn that the exhortation to be baptized 
was part of the message with which Ananias was charged, and so he 
was divinely commissioned to receive Saul thus into the Christian 
Church. 

19. Kal AaBdv tpodry, and when he had taken meat. Needed after 
his three days’ fast, but (says Calvin) ‘he refreshed not his body with 
meat until his soul had received strength.’ 

éyévero 8é...1)mépas Tivds, and he was certain days with the disciples 
which were at Damascus. ‘fyépas twds is found again x. 48, xv. 36, 
xvi. 12, xxiv. 24 and xxv. 13, and in all cases the time indicated by 
them must have been brief. It was for this amount of time that 
Peter tarried with Cornelius; the words are applied to a short period 
spent by Paul and Barnabas at Antioch, to the time of St Paul’s 
stay at Philippi, to the short time during which Paul was detained 
at Ceesarea before his hearing by Felix, and to a like period between 
the arrival of Festus aad the visit which Agrippa made to salute him 
as the new goyernor. In most of these instances the time intended 
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must have been very brief, and it is important to notice this here, 
because in verse 23 we shall find another expression, judpar ixaval, 
which is translated ‘many days’ and seems designed by the writer to 
indicate a somewhat longer period. It is clear, from the way in which 
‘disciples’ are here mentioned, that there was a numerous body of 
Christians in Damascus at this early period. Saul dwelt with them 
now not as an enemy but as a brother, by which name Ananias had 
been directed to greet him. 


20. éexxjpvocev Tov Inooty k.t.r., he proclaimed Jesus that He is 
the Son of God. This is undoubtedly the correct reading. The 
preaching which was to be to the Jews a stumbling-block was that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, their long-expected Messiah. 

Saul went, as was Christ’s custom also, into the synagogues as the 
most likely places where to find an audience who would listen to his 
proclamation. His letters to the synagogues (ver. 2) were not delivered, 
but he came as the herald of one of higher authority than the chief 
priests. For St Paul’s constant practice of teaching in the Jewish 
synagogues see xiii. 5, xiv. 1, xvil. 1, 10, xviii. 4, 19, xix. 8. 

Chrysostom’s note on this practice from the first is dpa, ev0éws 
duddoKados Hv év Tals cuvaywyals’ ovK yoxvveTo Thy meTaBodny, ovK 
édedolker év ols Nammrpds nv TalTa KaTadvwv" ovxX admdhus jv diddoKados 
add év Tals cuvaywyals. 

The construction is not entirely simple, for a portion of the predica- 
tive clause has been attracted into the antecedent part of the sentence. 
The simpler order would have been éxijpuvaceyv bru "Inoots éorw x.7.d. 
But «ypiocew ‘Inooty (or Xprordv) had a distinct sense on the lips of 
the early Christians (cf. Acts viii. 5; 1 Cor, i. 23, &c.), which will 
account for the order of the words here. 


21. é€loravro 8t mdvres, but all were amazed, Saul’s fame as a 
persecutor of Christians was apparently well known to the Jews of 
Damascus, and the authorities of the synagogues may have been 
instructed beforehand to welcome him as a zealous agent. If so their 
amazement is easy to understand. It is clear from what follows in 
this verse that they knew of his mission and the intention thereof. 
though Saul did not bring them his ‘commission and authority.’ We 
should gather also from the strong expression 6 mop@joas ‘he that 
destroyed,’ used to describe Saul’s career in Jerusalem, that the 
slaughter of the Christians there had not been limited to the stoning 
of Stephen. 


Aprveer, tva...dydyy, came hither that he might bring. The sub- 
junctive after the past tense seems however to indicate that in the 
mind of the speaker the intention is still thought to be persistent 
‘He came that he may (as he is resolved to do) bring,’ &c. 


22. LadAos S& paddov eveSvvapoiro, but Saul increased the more 
in strength, i.e, became more and more energetic in his labours, and 
the Holy Ghost gave him more power. His fitness for the labour on 
which he was entering was very great. He possessed all the Jewish 
learning of a zealous pupil of Gamaliel, and now that he had seen 
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Jesus in the glory of the Godhead, he could use his stores of learning 
for the support of the new teaching in such wise as to commend it to 
those Jews who were looking for the consolation of Israel. But these 
would naturally be the smallest portion of his hearers. The rest of 
the Jews were confounded. They heard their Scripture applied by a 
trained mind, and shewn to be applicable to the life of Jesus. They 
could not at this time make an attack on Saul, for they were paralysed 
by what they heard, and it was only when some time had elapsed that 
they resolved to continue in their rejection of Jesus, and then, at 
a later time, their persecution of Saul began. 


cupBiBdtov, proving. This word is used again xvi. 10 and translated 
there in A.V. ‘assuredly gathering.’ The idea conveyed by it is that 
of putting things side by side, and so making a comparison and form- 
ing a conclusion. Thus Saul, well equipped with a knowledge of the 
ancient Scriptures, set before his hearers a description of the Messiah 
as He is there portrayed, and relating the life history of Jesus, shewed 
them that in Him the Scriptures of the prophets had been fulfilled. 

The word is used often in the LXX. of teaching and instructing. 
Thus Exod. xviii. 16 kal cuuBiBagw avrods Ta mpoordypuara Oeod, where 
the sentence relates to judging between one and another. Cf. also 
Deut. iv. 9. 


23—25. A Puor acatnst Sauy’s Lire, His Fruicur rrom Damascus, 


23. rpéparikavat, many days. As the visit to Jerusalem mentioned 
in ver. 26 seems to follow closely upon the events narrated in ver. 25, 
and as that visit was not made till after the retirement into Arabia of 
which St Paul speaks (Gal. i. 17, 18) thus: ‘Neither went I up to 
Jerusalem to them that were Apostles before me, but I went into 
Arabia and returned again unto Damascus. Then after three years I 
went up to Jerusalem to see Peter,’ we must place the visit to Arabia 
between the events recorded in ver. 22 and the fresh narration which 
commences in this verse. St Luke has marked, as it seems, the two 
periods as distinct by calling one time of residence ‘certain days,’ and 
the other ‘many days.’ The following seems to have been the order of 
events. Saul preached for ‘certain days’ in Damascus immediately after 
his conversion. He then made his journey into Arabia, either for preach- 
ing or for retirement and spiritual communion, after which he made 
a second visit to Damascus, on which latter occasion his enemies 
sought to take hig life. This latter visit is here spoken of as lasting 
‘many days.’ The words thus translated are used in several places of 
the Acts; as in this chapter, ver. 43, of the stay made by Peter at 
Joppa after the raising of Dorcas; also xviii. 18, of the time, ‘a good 
while,’ which St Paul spent in Corinth after he had been brought 
before Gallio; and in xxvii. 7 of the ‘many days’ of slow sailing 
during the Apostle’s voyage to Rome. It is clear from these examples 
that the period covered by the words is very indefinite, but if we 
reckon the ‘three years’ (Gal. i. 18) from Saul’s conversion, then the 
first and last times of residence in Damascus would be included in that, 
period, and we need not then extend cither the stay in Arabia or the 
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duration of this later visit to Damascus over a great while, especially 
if we remember that, to a Jew, one whole year with the end of the 


preceding and the beginning of the succeeding one was counted for 
three years. 


cvveBovrevoavro, they took counsel. The deliberation and previous 
preparation implied in this expression are such as would take place, 
not among the people who were ‘confounded’ by Saul’s first preach- 
ing, but when they had become enraged against him after his second 
visit, when his words would be even more full of power than before, 
by reason of the time spent in Arabia, in spiritual communion to pre- 
pare himself for the labours which God had set before him. 

24, éyvioOy S$ 7d Datdrdw F eriPovdr aitav, but their plot was 
known to Saul. Perhaps the information was given by some of the 
Christian disciples, who would be well disposed to him from what 
they had heard from Ananias. These certainly manifested their zeal 
towards him in aiding him to make his escape from Damascus. 


TapeTnpovvto St Kal Tas THAas, and they watched the gates also. The 
gates were the places to which one fleeing from death would naturally 
make his way. St Paul says (2 Cor. xi. 32), of the circumstances 
under which this plot was made against his life, that ‘in Damascus 
the governor (6 é@vdpxns) of king Aretas kept the city of the Damas- 
cenes with a garrison, desirous to apprehend me.’ Hence it appears 
that it was no mere attack made by the Jews resident in Damascus, 
but they had gained the support of the authorities for the time being. 
We do not know enough of the history of Syria and Arabia at this 
period to be able to explain with certainty how an ethnarch of Aretas, 
who was king of Arabia Petreea, came to be holding Damascus. But 
we do know (Joseph, Ant. xvi. 3. 1—4) that Aretas had been at 
war with Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, who in consequence of 
his attachment to his brother Philip’s wife, had forsaken his own 
wife, who was the daughter of Aretas. Herod had appealed to Rome, 
and had been promised the help of the Roman power, but the death 
of Tiberius (a.D. 87) checked the march of Vitellius, the Roman 
governor of Syria, into Arabia, and he thereupon returned to Antioch. 
It may have been that Aretas, encouraged by this withdrawal, had 
advanced, and in the general confusion had taken possession of 
Damascus. He had, in a former stage of the war, destroyed the 
army of Herod; and some of the Jews, who hated Herod, spake of 
this destruction of his troops as a divine judgment for his murder 
of John the Baptist. We can understand then that the Jews in 
Damascus might under such circumstances fayour-Aretas, and in re- 
turn for their support be aided by his ethnarch in an attempt on the 
life of Saul. 

Or the occupation of Damascus by Aretas may have been (as Dean 
Howson suggests) in consequence of the change of policy which took 
place so widely at the death of Tiberius; and Caligula, in contradic- 
tion of what his predecessor had been designing, to crush Aretas, 


may have put the Arabian king in command of the city of Damascus 
for a time. 
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25. AaPdvres SE of palyral avrod k.7.A., but his disciples took him 
by night and, &c. This well-supported reading favours the explana- 
tion of njudépa ixavai given in verse 23. On his second visit to 
Damascus, more than ever filled with the Spirit, he stayed long 
enough to gather about him a band of followers who accepted him 
as their leader in spiritual things. 


81d. Tod Telxous, through the wall, i.e. by some opening in the wall, 
on which probably stood, as is often the case in Hastern cities, some 
of the dwelling-houses. In 2 Cor. xi. 33 St Paul says, ‘and through 
a window in a basket was I let down by the wall and escaped.’ Such 
apertures can be found in the walls of houses in all defenced cities, 
and it was by such a way that Rahab let the spies escape from Jericho 
(Josh. ii. 15), and Michal aided David’s escape (1 Sam. xix. 12). The 
basket here mentioned (c7upls) is of the same kind as that spoken of 
(Matth. xv. 37) at the feeding of the Four Thousand in the mountain 
district west of the Sea of Galilee. It appears to have been large 
and soft, fit for carrying a great quantity of miscellaneous articles 
from the plain into the hills, while the baskets (xé¢ivo) spoken of at 
the feeding of the Five Thousand (Matth. xiv. 20) were such as the 
multitude, which in that case had followed Jesus on foot out of the 
cities, would be likely to carry in their hands. In a basket of the 
former kind Saul might easily be wrapped and then lowered over the 
city wall. 


26—31. Sau visirs JerusALemM. He 18 senT away To Tarsus. 
Tur CHURCHES HAVE Rest. 


26. mapayevopevos S& cis “Iepoveadrp, and when he was come to 
Jerusalem. Saul had never visited Jerusalem since the day when 
he set out on his inquisitorial journey to Damascus, and as he had 
been a long time in Arabia since then, his name may very well have 
fallen out of the memory of many in the Holy City, or knowing little 
of what had happened to him in the meantime they might esteem 
him still only as their determined enemy. 


émrelpatey kodhacbar r. p., he assayed to join himself to the dis- 
ciples. If as a Jew he had gone to Alexandria or any other city 
where Jews were numerous, his first thought would have been to 
search out his co-religionists; so he acts now. He seeks to join the 
Christian community. But his own language (Gal. i. 16) shews us 
that he had made no attempt to spread the news of his changed feel- 
ings among the Christian congregations. ‘I conferred not with flesh 
and blood,’ he says, ‘but I went into Arabia, and returned to 
Damascus,’ An absence of three years, mainly in a region whence 
little news could come of his conversion and labours, and the 
memory of what evil he had done in days gone by, was enough 
to justify some hesitation about receiving him, on the part of the 
disciples, 


kal mavtes ehoPovvto aitéy, and they were all afraid of him. 
The rendering of cal by but (A.V.) is unjustifiable. There is not 
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any adversative sense. Saul tried to become a member of the Church, 
and they were not willing to receive him. ; 

In Gal. i. 18 St Paul says his wish was to see Peter, and this we 
can very well understand, for though Saul had received his com- 
mission directly from Jesus, there were many things in the history 
of the life of Christ which could be best learned from the lips of him 
who had been with Jesus from the commencement of His ministry. 
But at first Saul came to the Christians at Jerusalem as an ordinary 
believer. 


pa] muorevovtes K.7.A., not believing that he was a disciple. From 
this we can see how little was known in Jerusalem of the history of 
Saul since his conversion, and we can understand those words of his 
own (Gal. i. 22), ‘I was unknown by face unto the churches of 
Judea which were in Christ.’ God had been training him for his 
work among the Gentiles, and although he was brought to Jerusalem 
that all might know that the Gospel was one, and that Saul was sent 
forth even as the Twelve, yet no attempt is made by St Luke at this 
point, where, according to some theories, it might have been most 
expected, to set forth the unanimity of Paul and Peter. It is left for 
St Paul himself to tell us of his desire to gee Peter, and the historian 
only says they all were afraid of him. 


27. BapvdBas Sé «.t.d., but Barnabas took him and brought him to 
the Apostles, i.e. to such of the Apostles as happened to be then in Jeru- 
salem. During a short space of fifteen days it is easy to understand 
that all but Peter and James might be absent from Jerusalem. St 
Paul tells us he only saw these two during his visit (Gal. i. 19), and 
all that he says is perfectly consistent with St Luke’s narrative. 
Barnabas, who introduced Saul to the Apostles, has already been 
mentioned as a Levite of Cyprus (iv. 36), and from the proximity of 
Cyprus to Cilicia, and the distinction of the schools of Tarsus, a 
conjecture has been hazarded that Barnabas may have been known to 
Saul before they came to Jerusalem. This would explain how it came 
to pass that while the other disciples were afraid of him, Barnabas 
listened to his statement and repeated it to the rest of the Church, 


érvAaBopevos attév. This verb, which signifies to take hold of a 
person by the hand for the purpose of leading, is generally constructed 
with the genitive of the limb (as 77s xepés) or of the person (avrod). 
When as here the accusative follows it, the construction appears due 
to the other verb (7yayev), so that the whole idea ‘took and led’ must 
be taken as requiring this case. 


Tas év TH 686 K.7.d., how he had seen the Lord in the way. It is 
worthy of notice in how many forms the statement of the appear- 
ance of Jesus to Saul is repeated. This was indeed the turning- 


poe a the Apostle’s life, Jesus of Nazareth seen as the glorified Son 
of God. 


érappynowcaro, he had spoken boldly (as in verse 29). Whether 
the knowledge of Barnabas on this subject was derived from Saul 
himself or from other sources we are not told, but in the political 
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turmoil of the times (see ver. 24, note) we may easily suppose that 
the teachings of a preacher who appeared for a brief space, and then 
retired from Damascus, and who had only lately reappeared, would 
not be widely known among the Church at Jerusalem. 


28. Kal rv per’ atitoy, and he was with them, i.e. for the fifteen 
days during which his visit lasted he was received into the fellowship 
of the Church. 


On eiorropevépevos kal éxtropevopevos see note on i. 21, 


29. Tischendorf marks the beginning of this verse at é\d\er, and 
not, as other editors, at mappyocagéuevos. 

Adde te Kal cuveliter mpds Tobs “HAAnvords, and he spake and 
disputed against the Grecians. These ‘E\\nnuorai were the Greek 
Jews at whose instigation Stephen had been put todeath. NowSaul, 
who had consented unto that martyrdom, is exposed to the like 
persecution, The very same word (cufnrety, to dispute) is here used 
which was employed to describe the controversies with the proto- 
martyr (vi. 9), and it is found nowhere else in this book. But it is 
worth notice that the attack is now reversed. The Grecians disputed 
with Stephen, now Saul disputes with them. Chrysostom comments 
thus on Saul’s preaching to the Greeks: éxetyoe yap of Gdoe ovde ideiv 
avrov 70€A\noav oi Badets ‘EBpaiou. 

ot Sé éwexelpouvv dvedctv airéyv, but they sought to slay him. The 
same expression is used above (verse 23) of the attempts of Saul’s 
enemies in Damascus, 


30. émvyvdovtes 8& of dSeAdol, and when the brethren were aware of it. 
The disciples in Jerusalem, just as those in Damascus, got informa- 
tion about the plot which was being laid against Saul. 

Katyyayov aitov els Katrdpeayv, they brought him down to 
Cesarea, i.e. to the seaport so called, not to Cesarea Philippi, for 
the latter place was only touched by the road which led from Tyre to 
Damascus. The former was a place from which Tarsus could be 
reached either by sea or by the road which ran northward along the 
coast of Syria. 

eis Tapoov, to Tarsus, where he was born, and which perhaps, 
next to Jerusalem, would appear to be the best centre from which his 
work could be carried on, For an account of Tarsus and its fame as 
a seat of heathen learning, see Dict. of the Bible. 


31. 7 pev odv exkAnola...cipyvnv, so the Church throughout ail 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria had peace. The sense is that the 
whole Christian body enjoyed a time of quiet, not as A.V. (with Tezt. 
recept.), the various congregations. The cause of this peace for the 
Christians was that the attention of their persecutors, the Jews, 
was turned from them to resist the attempt made by Caligula (Joseph. 
Ant. xvi. 8. 2) to have his statue erected in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, This profanation was averted partly by the determined opposi- 
tion of the Jews, and partly by the intercession of king Agrippa with 
the mad emperor, 
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katd with the genitive of place, as here, implies the spreading of 
the act or condition spoken of over and throughout the place men- 
tioned. Of, Luke iv. 14 ¢ijun é&f\Oev Ka’ Odys THs meprxapou; ‘the 
fame went forth over all the surrounding district.’ 

Examples of this sense are not very common, but it occurs in verse 
42 below and in Acts x. 37, 


32—35. Prtrrr HEALS A Paratytic av Lyppa. 


32. 81d wavtev, through all quarters. The history now turns from 
Saul to Peter, to shew us that when the former had been prepared for 
his special work, the latter was taught by revelation that the time had 
arrived for the next and complete extension of the Church among all 
nations. Peter had been labouring, as no doubt all the rest of the 
Twelve also (for we have seen that only two were at Jerusalem when 
Saul came thither), in building up the Churches in Judza and Samaria, 
and the narrative of two miracles which follow in the history makes 
_ intelligible to us the position of Peter when Cornelius is warned to 
send for him. 

On the connexion of this portion of the history with the preceding 
Chrysostom says HEEL mepl Tlérpov Aéyew, Kal bre mpos Tods drylous 
kdreow. ww’ ovv ph PbBov TovTO voulon TEs, mporepov Os etxov at é«KXn- 
olat Sunryetr a, Oexvds bre duaryuos bre Hv, ev ‘Tepooovpous av, bre dé 
mavTaxod év doparela Ta Tis éxkyaolas, Tore Nordv Kal Ta ‘Iepooddupa 
ddinow: otrws jv Oepudos ouod Kal opodpds. ov yap émedy elpnyyn qv 
évouuite undev SetcOar THs avTov mapovcias. 

tovs aylovs. See note on verse 13. 


A88a, Lydda. The Hebrew Lod, 1 Chron, viii. 12. It was after- 
wards called Diospolis. It was near to Joppa, and a day’s journey 
from Jerusalem. Josephus (Ant. xx. 6. 2) calls it ‘a village not less 
than a city in largeness.’ 


33. ée& érdv oxtd Katakelwevoy K.T.A., which had kept his bed 
eight years. ‘There could therefore be no doubt cast upon the miracu- 
lous nature of his cure. 


34. ldral oe "Incots Xpiords, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole. As 
in the cure of the cripple at the Temple gate (iii. 6), the Apostle makes 
known that he is but the messenger, and that the healer is Christ. 
We are not told that Alneas was a disciple, but it may be inferred 
that he was among ‘the saints,’ and that thus Peter was brought unto 
him. 


Kal otpacov. The noun rH kdivnv, or some equivalent, must be 
understood after this verb. 


35. Kal elSav avroy waves, and they all saw him. No doubt his 
case of eight-years-long paralysis was well known to the dwellers in 
the village and neighbourhood, and to see such a one about in their 
midst again would be a cause for general remark and enquiry into 
the manner of his restoration. ‘When the Seripture saith all it doth 
not comprehend every one, how many soever it noteth, but it putteth 
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all for the more part, or for many, or for the common sort of men’ 
(Calvin on this verse), 

Tov Bdpwva, Saron. The O.T. Sharon. It is doubtful whether 
by this name is intended some village in the neighbourhood of Lydda 
or the whole district known as the ‘plain of Sharon,’ and extending 
along the coast from Joppa to Cesarea. No place of this name has 
been noticed in the neighbourhood, and as in the original the word 
has the article, ‘the Sharon,’ it is better to refer it to the district. 

oltives eréotpabay érl Tov Kuiprov, and they turned unto the Lord. 
dors in this and similar sentences is almost like the Latin quippe qui, 
when it can be rendered ‘and in fact.’ So here the force of this 
strengthened relative is somewhat of this kind, ‘they saw him, and as 
a fact in consequence of their seeing, they turned.’ 


36—43. Dorcas RAISED TO Lire. PrtTer’s Stray at Joppa. 


36. év *Ié6mmy, in Joppa. The seaport town on the coast of 
Palestine almost directly west from Jerusalem. For its history, see 
Dict. of the Bible. 

pabytpra, a (female) disciple. The word is only found here in N.T. 
and is rare in other Greek authors. It is probably used to shew that 
under the Gospel there is no distinction between male and female 
(Gal. iti, 28), all alike are disciples. 

Toaf.0d, Tabitha. This is the Aramaic form of a Hebrew word 
(found 2 Sam. i. 19) which signifies a gazelle, which is also the mean- 
ing of the Greek Aopxds. 

TmArpys aya0av eoyov, full of good works. A favourite form of 
expression with St Luke. Cp. ‘Stephen full of faith and power’ 
(vi. 8); Elymas, ‘full of all subtilty’ (xiii. 10); and the Hphesians 
‘full of wrath’ (xix. 28). The sense is ‘given up to’ or ‘devoted to.’ 

87. dolevyiocacay airy amclavety, that she fell sick and died. 
The proceedings which followed on her death are evidence of its 
reality. The probable reason for deferring the burial was the know- 
ledge that Peter was close at hand, and the hope of the disciples that 
the power of Jesus might be exercised through him for the restoration 
to life of so eminent a disciple as Dorcas. 

Notoavres 8, and when they had washed her. No doubt it was the 
women who prepared the body for burial, but the historian, speaking 
generally, writes not Aovcaca but the masculine, 

38. tmapaKkadovdytes, Mr oxvyoys SreOety dws Hay, entreating him, 
Delay not to come on to us. Thus deh ety has its full force, which is 
lostin A.V. Itis as though their supplication were, ‘We have heard 
of the mighty works which Jesus has wrought by thy hands; extend 
thy journey to us, for we are in great need.’ 

39. dvacrras 8& Ilérpos, and Peter arose. We may be sure that 
the Apostle knew, by the Spirit, that it would please God to do some- 
thing for the help of the distress at Joppa when he set out with the 


messengers, 
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Kal mapéoryoav air waco. at xynpar KAraloveat, and all the 
widows stood by him weeping. These were the women who, with the 
dead Dorcas, had been busy in the good works to which they were all 
devoted. ‘The petition of such a company was sure to have power 
with the Apostle, and their action shews how they place the good deeds 
of her whom they had lost far above their own. The yjpa became a 
recognized class of women earnest in good works and separate from 
the world. See the directions concerning them which St Paul gives to 
Timothy, 1 Tim. v. 3—5, 9, 11, 16. 


40. ékBaddv 88...6 Ilérpos, but Peter put them ail forth. CE. 
Christ’s action (Matth. ix. 25) at the raising of Jairus’ daughter, on 
which occasion Peter had been present. 


Kal Ocls TA yovara mpornvgaro, and kneeled down and prayed. For 
the first part of the phrase, cf, vii. 60. St Peter’s request no doubt 
here was that the consolation to be given to these mourners might be 
the restoration of the dead woman to life, 

Kal émuorpépas mods TO capa, and turning him to the body. 
When he felt within him that his prayer would be answered. 

ToPed dvacrno, Tabitha, arise. If St Peter spake in the Aramaic 
dialect, as is most probable, his utterance Tabitha cumi must have 
been nearly the same as that of our Lord (Mark vy. 41), Talitha cumi, 
at the raising of the daughter of Jairus. But when we find both these 
utterances interpreted in the places where they occur, it is astonishing 
that some should suggest that the Tabitha of this verse is an adapta- 
tion of the Talitha of the Gospel. 


41. dwvijcas 8 Tos aylovs kal tds xrpas, and when he had 
called the saints and widows. These words make it evident that the 
petition sent to Peter had been the supplication of the whole Christian 
Church of Joppa, ‘Come on unto us and help us,’ 

42. Ka’ dd\ns tHS Iémmns. See above, verse 31, note. 


Kal érlorevoay modAol érl Tov Kprov, and many believed on the 
Lord. There seems to be intended by these words a fuller acceptance 
of the faith of Jesus than when it is said ‘they turned to the Lord’ 
(see above, ver. 35). The belief here wrought by the resurrection of 
Dorcas is like that mentioned (John xi. 45) of those who were won to 
the faith by the raising of Lazarus. 


43. mpépas tkavds. On the indefinite nature of the length of time 
indicated here, see verse 23, note, 


Tapa Tie Ulwove Bupoet, with one Simon a tanner. The trade of 
a tanner was held as abominable by the Jews, A wife, it is said, could 
claim a divorce from a husband who became a tanner. See Mishna 
Khethuboth vit. 10 where is recorded the following story: ‘It hap- 
pened at Sidon that a tanner died, and left a brother who was also a 
tanner. The sages held that his (childless) widow had a right to 
plead, Thy brother I could bear but I cannot bear thee, and so in this 
case the woman might refuse to marry her husband’s brother.’ 

it is a sign that in the mind of St Peter some usages and pre- 
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judices of the Jews were already becoming of small account, when he 
makes his abode at the house of Simon a tanner. Such a step prepares 
us for the history of the next chapter, where he is instructed to go and 
preach to and baptize the Gentile Cornelius. 


CHAPTER X. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
1. 7 omitted with NABCEL. Vulg. has ‘erat.’ 
5. Ltpovd twa with ABC. Vulg. ‘Simonem quemdam.’ 


6. ovTos Nadjoer cor TL ce Set Toety Omitted with NABCELP. The 
Vulg. represents these words. 


7. For 7@ KopynNig read atta with NABCE, Vulg. ‘qui loque- 
batur illi.’ 
Omit atrod after oikerav, with SABCEH. 
10. éyévero for érérecey with RABC. Vulg. ‘cecidit.’ 


11. Omit én’ adrov after kataBatyov with SABCE. The words are 
not represented in the Vulg. 


dedeudvoy kai omitted with NABCE. They are not represented 
in the Vulg. 


12. xal7rd Onpta omitted with NABC. Unrepresented in Vulg. 
16. ¢d0ds for rdw with NABCE. Vulg. ‘statim.’ 
17. «al before i80d omitted with SAB. Unrepresented in Vulg. 


21. rods amectadudvous amd Tov Kopyndlov mpos abréy omitted with 
SABDELP, and unrepresented in Vulg. 


23. avacras for o Ilérpos with SABD. Vulg. ‘surgens.’ 
30. vyorevwy kal omitted with NABC, Unrepresented in Vulg. 
dépav omitted with NABCD, 


32. ods mapayevduevos Aadynoer cor omitted with NAB. Not repre- 
sented in Vulg. 


33. Tod Kvptov for rob eod with NABCE. Vulg. ‘Domino.’ 
39. éopev omitted with NABCDE. 


48. “Incod Xpiorod for rov kuplov with NABE. Vulg. has ‘Domini 
Jesu Christi.’ 


Cu, X.1—8. CoRNELIUS IS DIVINELY WARNED TO SEND FOR PETER, 


1. St Luke now brings to our notice the circumstances which at- 
tended the first preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles. The Apostles, 
though informed by Christ’s commission that they were to ‘teach all 
nations,’ yet tarried the Lord’s leisure, and waited till the Spirit, who 
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was their constant guide, shewed them a door opened for such exten- 
sion of their labours. The first Gentile converts seem to have been 
living in some sort of communion with the Jews of Caesarea, for Cor- 
nelius, the representative figure among them, was ‘of good report 
among all that nation,’ but yet from the complaints of the brethren 
at Jerusalem, when they heard what Peter had done, we can see that 
Cornelius was one of the ‘sinners of the Gentiles.’ ‘Thou wentest in 
to men uncircumcised and didst eat with them’ expresses the shock 
which the strict observers of the Law experienced in this new develop- 
ment of the Church; and even Peter himself, though chosen to inau- 
gurate the preaching to the Gentiles, was not always proof against the 
scruples and remonstrances of his brethren of the Circumcision (Gal. 
ii. 12). 

aviip S€ tis. The substantive verb is omitted by the best authori- 
ties. The rendering would therefore be, Now a certain man...which 
gave much alms...saw in a vision. 

Cesarea is the same place which is mentioned viii. 40, and was 
usually the residence of the Roman Procurator (see xxill. 23—26, xxv. 
1—4). The soldiers over whom Cornelius was centurion were the 
necessary troops to support the state and authority of the Roman 
representative, who at this time was Herod Agrippa, whom Claudius 
had made king over Judea and Samaria. 


dvépat. KopviAtos, by name Cornelius. The name shews he was a 
Roman, and perhaps he may have been of the famous Cornelian Gens. 
But there were also many plebeians of this name, for Sulla (Appian 
B. GC. 1.100) bestowed the Roman franchise on 10,000 slaves and called 
them after his own name, ‘ Cornelii.’ 


éxatovTépxys, a centurion. We find also the Latin word xevruplwy in 
N.T. (Mark xv. 39, 44, 45). The centurion’s was not a distinguished 
office. He was commander of the sixth part of a cohort, i.e. of half a 
maniple. The name must have been given to such officer when his 
command was oyer a hundred men. The Roman legion in these times 
was divided into ten cohorts, and each cohort into three maniples, so 
that the nominal strength of the legion would be 6000 men. 


éx oelpys, of the band, i.e. the cohort. See Polyb. xz. 23. 1 rofro 
6€ Kadetrat ovvTaypa TaY wefav Tapa ‘Pwyalois Kodpris. Such a troop 
was stationed in Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion (Matth. 
XXvii. 27). ome?pa is found in the LXX. used of Jewish troops (Judith 
xiv. 11; 2 Mace. viii. 23, xii. 20, 22). 


THS Kadovpevyns “Iraducys, called the Italian band. The name at 
first would be given to it from the country in which it was raised, but 
no doubt it would afterwards be recruited from other parts, and yet 
still retain its original title. Tacitus (Hist. 1. 59 &c.) mentions an 
Italian legion. A centurion of a similar band, which was styled 
‘Augustan,’ is mentioned (xxvii. 1) below. 


2. evoeBrjs, a devout man, i.e. he was a worshipper of the true 
God, but had not joined himself to the Jews in the observance of the 
Law. The language of St Peter in verse 28 shews us that he was not 
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a proselyte. It is noteworthy that wherever in the N.T. we find men- 
tion made of Roman centurions they appear to have been good men, 
Matth. viii. 5; Luke vii. 2, xxiii. 47. 


ody TayTl TO olky adtod, with all his house. The earnestness of his 
devotion to God is evidenced by the character of his household. (Cf. 
Abraham’s character, Gen. xviii. 19.) If his family be here meant, 
he had instructed them in the worship of God, and had provided that 
those who attended on him should also be of the same character. The 
soldier, whom he sends to Peter, is called etceBijs likewise. Chrysos- 
tom says here dxotowmev door T& olKelwy aeNodmer. 


7 hag, to the people. This must mean the Jewish people among 
whom he was stationed. So of the centurion mentioned Luke vii. 5 
it is said by the Jews ‘He loveth our nation and hath built us a syna- 
gogue.’ 

Sedpevos TOV Geod Stamaytds, praying to God always. This devo- 
tional habit of the centurion is manifested through the whole narra- 
tive. See especially verse 30. 

3. eldev &v pdpate havepas, he saw in a vision openly, i.e. he was 
not in a trance, as we read afterwards concerning Peter, but was 
employed in prayer when the angel appeared. See below ver. 30. 


doe mepl Spav évatynv, about the ninth hour. The cet makes the 
point of time less definite. Cornelius was observing the Jewish hour 
of prayer, and at some time during his devotions the vision was seen 
by him. 

dyyeXov Tov Geod, an angel of God, called in verse 30 dvnp ev écOnre 
Naum pa. 

4. 6 dtdtevicas, and when he had fastened his eyes on him. The 
dazzling brightness of the vision would first rivet the centurion’s gaze, 
and the terror would come afterwards when he realized that he was in 
the presence of an angel. Cf. Manoah’s alarm from a similar cause. 
Judges xiii. 21, 22. 

guhoBos. When found in classical Greek, which is rare, this word 
has the sense of ‘terrible.’ It occurs twice in the LXX. with the 
meaning ‘afraid’ as here. Cf. Heclus, xix. 24 and 1 Mace. xiii. 2, 
eldev Tov aov OTe éorly évTpopos Kal EupoBos. 

tl éotiy, Kvpie; what is it, Lord? His words express his readiness to 
do whatever he may be bidden. 


ai mporevxal cov kal at édennocivar cov dvéBnoay, thy prayers and 
thine alms have gone up. dvaBalvw is used Ezek, viil. 11 of the rising 
up of the cloud of incense, and this is the figure here. Cf. Rev. vii, 
3, 4, also Rey. v. 8, ‘vials full of odours which are the prayers of 
saints.’ See too Ps, exli. 2. 

els pvnpdcvvoy tumporbev Tod Veo, for a memorial before God. They 
have been such that God remembers them and is now about to answer 
them. The portion of the meal-offering which the priest was com- 
manded to burn upon the altar to be an offering of a sweet savour 
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unto the Lord (Lev. ii. 2) was called a uvnudcvvoy, and the allusion is 
to offerings of this kind. Cf. the words of the angel (Tobit xii. 12), ‘I 
did bring the remembrance (urnudcvvoy) of your prayers before the 
Holy One.’ 


6. The words omitted from the text in this verse (see notes on 
readings) are an adaptation of xi. 14, where St Peter is giving an 
account of his yisit to Cornelius, and are another example of the 
desire naturally prevalent to make the narrative complete in the early 
chapters by adding on the margin any particulars which can be 
gathered from the subsequent narrative. Put at first as marginal 
illustrations and expansions, they found in early times their way into 
the text through the agency of copyists. 


7, as St dmndOe x.7.d., and when he was departed. The reality 
(see gavepas in verse 3) of the angelic presence is strongly marked by 
this language, which speaks of his going away just as if he had been 
any human visitor. 


TOY TpoTKkapTEepobyTaY aiTo, of those that attended on him. So of 
the judges in the History of Susanna (verse 7), ovo. mpocexaprépouy év 
7H olkla ’Iwaxeiu, ‘These kept much at Joachim’s house,’ where ‘keep’ 
is in the sense still common in the Universities and elsewhere, of 
‘live,’ ‘abide,’ ‘dwell.’ So here the soldier was attached to the personal 
service of Cornelius. Compare that other centurion’s retinue (Luke 
vii. 8) where the master says to one ‘Go,’ and his order is at once 
obeyed. 


8. énynodpevos dravta aitois, when he had declared all things 
unto them. The confidence which Cornelius placed in those who at- 
tended on him is shewn by this open communication with them at 
once on the subject of his vision. They had known all his former 
hopes and prayers, and so were fit persons to be made sharers in what 
seemed to be the answer. 


9—16. PrTER IS PREPARED BY A VISION FOR THE COMING OF CoRNELIUS’ 
MESSENGERS. 


9. dvéBn Ilétpos él 7d Spa, went wp upon the housetop. With the 
flat roofs of houses, to which access could be obtained from outside with- 
out passing through the rooms of the building, the housetop formed a 
convenient place for retirement. It was the place chosen by Samuel 
(1 Sam, ix. 25, 26) for his conference with Saul before he anointed 
him king. Cp. also 2 Sam. xi. 2. 


mpocevgac8at, to pray. We find that the housetop was used as a 
place for religious observances (Jer. xix. 13, xxxii. 29; Zeph. i. 5). 
These are instances of worship paid to false gods; and we find a 
similar example of altars on the top of the roofs of a part of the 
Jewish temple (2 Kings xxiii. 12) LXX., ra Ovovaorgpia ta emt Tod 
dauaros TOU Urepwou”Axas, but in Nehemiah (viii. 16) at the celebration 
of the Feast of Tabernacles we read xal érolnoay éavrots oxnvas avip ert 
Tov dwuaros airov. So that these places were not used only for pur- 
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poses of idolatrous worship, though in the O.T. they are noticed most 
frequently in that connexion. 

tepl Spav exryv, about the sixth hour, i.e. midday, and the second 
of the Jewish stated hours of prayer. We see from verses 23 and 24 
that the journey from Joppa to Caesarea occupied more than one day, 
so that the vision of Cornelius took place on the day before the 
trance of St Peter, and the messengers had time almost to accomplish 
their journey before the Apostle, by his vision, was prepared to receive 
them. ‘The distance between the two places was 30 Roman miles. 


10. mpdorewvos, very hungry. The word is found nowhere else. 


Wlerey yeboac8ar, he would have eaten. ‘yevouar is not commonly 
used for taking a meal, but (LXX. Gen. xxy. 30) the hungry Esau says 
yetoov je dd Tov éEWyuaros TOU mupod. 

TapacKkevatdyvtev St aitay, but while they made ready. The persons 
to whom reference is made in avr have been in no way indicated, 
but the mind readily supplies the o/xérac to whom the wish for food 
would be communicated. 

éyévero é attrov txotacis, he fell into a trance. The word éxoracis 
is used by the LXX. (Gen. ii. 21) of the deep sleep sent upon Adam, 
and also (Gen. xy. 12) of that which came upon Abraham, when it 
was revealed unto him that his seed should be captives in a strange 
land, before they entered on the possession of Canaan. In like manner 
here, the vision was disclosed mentally to St Peter, all things being 
presented to him as in a dream. 

Chrysostom says, ri éoriv éxoracis ; mvevmarixn, pyot, Oewpla yéyovev 
aire. Tov cwuaros, ws av ely Tis, e&éoTn 1 Wx. 

11. Kal Gewpet tov ovpavov dvewypévov, and he beholdeth heaven 
opened. For Oewpéw of the vision of things heavenly, ef. vii. 56, ix. 
7. The opened heaven made it clear to Peter that the teaching of the 
vision was sent from God. 

wKEdds TL OS OOSvHY PEYdAnY, TEroapoLy dpxats KaDLeLevoY emt Tis 
yis, @ certain vessel as it had been a great sheet let down by four 
corners upon the earth. The word dpyai is used (UXX. Exod. xxviii. 
23, xxxix. 15) of the extremities of the high-priest’s breastplate to 
which rings were to be attached for fastening it upon the ephod. 
What St Peter saw was an extended sheet, the four corners of which 
were held up as it were by cords let down from the four extremities of 
the opened sky. The significance of the outstretched sheet, as a 
figure of the wide world, and the four corners as the directions into 
which the Gospel was now to be borne forth into all the world has often 
been dwelt upon, 

12. ev d imgpxey, in which were, i.e. as it seemed in the vision. 

mavra ta tetpatrosa K.T.A., all manner of fourjooted beasts and 
creeping things of the earth and fowls of the air. The vision re- 
presented the entire animal creation. There were present living 
creatures typical of each kind, not a multitude of the same sort of 
birds and beasts. 


14—2 
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13. dvacrds Ilérpe Bicov kal paye, rise, Peter, kill and eat. He 
was hungry before he fell into the trance. In the vision there is 
presented the means of satisfying his hunger. But with this there 
comes an instruction to disregard the Mosaic distinction about clean 
and unclean meats. His waking mind is able to interpret this, and 
he sees that now all nations alike are to be included among God’s 

eople. 
On dvacrds Chrysostom remarks icws él yovara Kelwevos elde rv 
émractay. And then he continues dre 6é kal Oetov Av Td yuvdprevov S7jrov 
éx re Tov dvwhev ideiv karaBalvor, tk Te Tov ev éxoTdce yevécOa. 7d dé 
kal povnv éxetOev évexOjnvat, kal Td Tpls TovTo yevécOat, Kai Tov ovpavoy 
dvewx Ova, Kal To éxeiOev qKew, Kal TO éxel avapmacOjva. Taw péeya 
de?yua TOU Oetov elvar TO mpayua. 

14. pnSapds, kipre, not so (by no means), Lord. Cf. Ezek. iv. 14, 
where the prophet being shewn that the children of Israel shall eat 
defiled bread among the Gentiles, exclaims in words very like St 
Peter’s, ‘There never came abominable flesh into my mouth.’ For 
the care with which the devout Jew observed the ceremonial distinc- 
tion between clean and unclean, see Dan. i. 8—12; 2 Mace. vi. 18. 


ovdérote...1av. From the usage of the Hebrew, the N.T. writers 
frequently use ov (u7)...7és where the classical authors would use 
ovdels and pdets. Cf. Matth. xxiv. 22, ovx dv éow0n waca odpé So 
Rom. iii. 20; Ephes. iv. 29, &c. In the LXX. cf. Exod. xx. 10 (of the 
Sabbath-day), ov} roujoers €v avrg wav epyov. Also, with another case 
than the nominative or accusative, 2 Chron. xxxii. 15, oJ pun dvynra 
6 eds mayrds 2Ovous Kal Bacirelas Tod cHoat Tv Nady adrod. 


Kowvov Kal dxalaprov, common and unclean. ‘The use of xowds in 
the sense of ‘impure’ according to the Mosaic code is, as were all the 
ordinances about which this language was employed, peculiar to the 
Jews. But it is easy to trace the steps by which the word came to 
be used thus. All persons who were not Jews were viewed as the 
‘common’ rabble, shut out from God’s covenant (cf. Kowol avOpw- 
mot, Joseph. Ant. J. x11, 2, 14), then whatever practices of these out- 
casts differed from those of the chosen people were called ‘common’ 
things, and as these ‘common’ things were those forbidden by the 
Law, all such prchibited things or actions became known as ‘common.’ 
Cf. Mark vii. 2, where ‘defiled hands’ is the rendering of yeipes dvurrot. 
xowés is not used by the LXX. as the rendering of any passage where 
unclean beasts are spoken of, but appears first in this sense in that 
version, 1 Macc. i. 50, 65 rod wh payety Kowd. 


15. Kal dovy mad k.t.A., and a voice came again the second time. 
As there is no verb in the sentence, éyévero, as in 13, must be sup- 


pia éx Sevtépov defines precisely what was not definite with rd\w 
only. 


a 6 Beds exabdpirey od pr] Kolvov, what God hath cleansed that 
make not thow common. The heayen-sent voice revokes what had 
been enjoined from heaven at the giving of the Law. The power 
which made the restriction can remove it. That it would be removed 
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Christ had intimated (Matth. xv. 11), ‘Not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man.’ The old dispensation is now to give place to 
the new, and Peter is taught by the vision that men are not to make 
such distinctions and separations for themselves. ‘For meat destroy 
not the work of God’ (Rom. xiv. 20). That the Christian religion 
was meant to abrogate these ceremonial regulations may be gathered 
also from Christ’s language (Mark vii. 18, 19) about that which goeth 
into a man not defiling him, which He is expressly stated to have 
spoken, kabaplfwv mdvra Ta Bpwuara, ‘making (or declaring) all meats 
pure. 


16. Tovro 8 éyévero él rpls, and this was done three times. The 
. threefold repetition of the vision was meant to leave no doubt in the 
Apostle’s mind about its nature, and the reception of the whole into 
heaven again was designed to point out that it was a lesson which 
God had as directly sent as of old He sent the Law on Sinai. Cf. the 
repetition of Pharaoh’s dream (Gen. xli. 32) and Joseph’s explanation 
thereof. Peter would also remember when he came out of his trance 
the thrice-repeated charge given to him by Jesus (John xxi. 15—17), 
‘Feed My sheep.’ 

ém\ tpls is not classical and is seldom found. It occurs in xi. 10 in 
the repetition of this history. 


17—24. ARnivaAL or THE MrssENGERS FROM CoRNELIUS. PETER 
GOES WITH THEM TO CHSAREA. 


17. os 8 éy éavTo Sinmdpa, now while he was much perplexed in 
himself. Stamopéw implies ‘to be thoroughly at a loss, and not to 
know which way to turn.’ It is used (Luke ix. 7) of Herod’s per- 
plexity about Christ, when men said that John the Baptist was 
risen from the dead. Peter, aroused from his trance, was to apply 
what he had seen and heard, but he knew not how to begin the 
work, 


dams Tod KopyyAtov, from Cornelius. There is no great certainty in 
this verse whether the preposition is dré or Ud. It could not in this 
case make much difference to the sense, but with passive verbs the 
more common preposition is J7é when the action done is with the 
knowledge of the agent. amd might in some cases (though not here) 
mean coming from without the direct consciousness of him from whom 
the persons came. 


éréotyoay érl Tov TVAGVA, stood at the porch. The position of the 
house had been described to Cornelius (ver. 6), and when his messen- 
gers found the details true, it must have given them confidence that 
their errand was to be a successful one, 

18. Kal davioaytes k.T.d., and called, &c., i.e, they attracted by 
a call the attention of the persons in the house, and brought some 
one out. These messengers, like Cornelius himself, were most pro- 
bably Gentiles, but Gentiles of such a sort as to respect Jewish 
scruples, and so might not feel justified in entering a Jewish house 
without giving notice of their presence. 
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19. rod S& Ilérpov StevOvpovpévov mepl rod opdparos, now while 
Peter pondered over the vision. He was turning over his difficulty in 
his mind, and asking what God would have him learn by this lesson 
about the abolition of differences in meats. And while he was thus 
pondering the explanation came. 


elev To Trvedpa adTa, the Spirit said to him. Thus the arrival of 
the messengers was, by an inward admonition of the Spirit, connected 
with the vision which he had just seen. 


tpéis, ic. the two servants and the soldier whom Cornelius had sent 
(see verse 7). 


20. KatéBnbr, get thee down. Peter was still on the housetop. 


pdtv Staxpivdpevos, doubting nothing. The same words are ren- 
dered Jas. i. 6 ‘nothing wavering’ (A.V.). There is a difference in the 
best MSS. between the reading here and in xi. 12, where instead of 
the middle voice we have the active, wndev diaxplvavra. This latter 
signifies ‘making no distinction,’ i.e. between Jew and Gentile. We 
must bear in mind that this phrase was used by the Apostle when 
events had taught him precisely what the vision and the spiritual, 
exhortation meant. The Spirit’s teaching is given little by little as 
Christ had told His disciples that it should be, ‘He shall guide you 
(lit., lead you on the way) unto all truth’ (John xyi. 13). The vision 
had given no hint of a journey to be taken; now Peter is informed of 
it, and so too when the end of the journey is reached the ‘nothing 
wayering’ is shewn to mean ‘putting no distinction between Jews and 
other men,’ and thus the vision was made intelligible little by little 
and the perplexity removed. 


22. papTupovpevds Te d1rd SAOv TOV Wyrovs, of good report among all 
the nation, i.e. for the alms-deeds which he did, and on account of his 
reverence for the true God. They say not only among the people of 
Cxsarea was the piety of Cornelius known, but among all the Jews. 


éxpnpaticoy, was divinely warned. This word and the noun de- 
rived from it are constantly used of messages from above. Thus we 
find the verb where we are told of Joseph’s warnings (Matth. ii. 12, 22), 
of Simeon’s divine revelation (Luke ii. 26), and of the admonitions 
sent to Moses (Heb. viii. 5), and to Noah (Heb. xi. 7). For the noun, 
(LY Mace. ii. 4, xpyuariopod yevnbévros avr@, ‘being warned of God,’ 

ven 

dKkovoar pypata rapa cov, to hear words of thee, i.e. to receive com- 
mandments from thee and learn what God would have him to do (cp. 
xi. 14). By the Jews the Ten Commandments are constantly called 
‘*the ten words,” and Moses in recapitulating them (Deut. v. 5) speaks 
of them as 7a pjuara Kupiov. 


23. elokaherdpevos ody adtous ékévioev, then he called them in 
and lodged them. This was the first step towards laying aside the 
scruples to which the Jews were so much attached. 

Tq St Eratprov dvacrrds eEqAOev vy adtots, and on the morrow he 
arose and went forth with them. They would start in the early part of 
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ae day to get through as much of their way as they could on the first 
ay. 

kal ties Tov ddeAhav K.7.d., and certain of the brethren from Joppa 
accompanied him. In xi, 12 we are told that there were six of them, 
and in verse 45 of this chapter they are called oi é« meperouns microl. 
So these men were Jewish Christians, and Peter took them for his com- 
panions that he might, if need were, afterwards appeal to them for 
testimony of what had been done, and to explain why he had acted as 
he did. No doubt they were informed by him of the message which the 
servants of Cornelius had brought, and the good repute of this devout 
man would weigh with them and make them ready to go. 


24, ry St éradprov «.7.A., and the morrow after they entered into 
Cesarea. Their road lay the way along the coast, and as Apollonia 
was situate about halfway between Joppa and Cesarea, it is most 
likely that they passed the night there. 

6 8 KopvrAuos Hv mpocdoKkdy atrovs, and Cornelius was waiting for 
them. His attitude of preparation shews how convinced the man was 
of the reality of his vision, and that God was about to give him an 
answer to his prayers. 

Tots cvyyevets adTov Kal tots dvayKatous pidovs, his kinsmen and 
near friends. The whole narrative shews that Cornelius must have 
been a long while stationed at Cesarea, for his good deeds to have be- 
come known to the whole nation. An officer in such a permanent 
post would be very likely to have his kindred round about him. We 
can hardly doubt also that they were people of like mind with Cornelius 
in their faith and worship, and so had naturally been told of the 
answer which he was expecting, and inyited to be present when Peter 
arrived. 


25—33. ArRivaL or PETER. CoRNELIUS EXPLAINS WHY HE HAS SENT 
FOR HIM. 


25. as St éyévero Tod eloeNOeiv tov Ilétpov, and as Peter was come 
in. This is a solitary case in the N.T. of the substantival infinitive 
in such a construction, and it is very difficult to see an explanation of 
it. That it could so stand is clear from a parallel sentence in Acta 
Barnab. Apocryp. 7 ws dé éyévero Tov Tedécae adrovds didacKovras. It 
seems as if the genitive of the infinitive in both these instances were 
regarded as a genitive absolute would be. So that the sense=‘when 
Peter went in’ ‘when they had finished teaching.’ What occurred 
in Cesarea was prior to St Peter’s entry into the house. We read of 
that in verse 27. 

mporekvvyoev, worshipped, i.e, paid him the religious reverence 
which the supernatural direction of the angel concerning Peter would 
be likely to prompt. This act of obeisance in the Roman officer 
marks most strongly his sense that Peter was God’s messenger. Such 
acts were not usual among Roman soldiers. 


26. 6 8 Ilérpos tyerpev adrov, but Peter raised him up. Cf. with 
the way in which Peter declines such reverence the language of the 
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angel to St John (Rev. xix. 10) refusing similar worship. ‘See thou 
do it not. Iam thy fellow-servant.’ 


27, Kal cvvopirav aitd ciondOev, and as he talked with him he 
went in. So the previous part of the interview had been without. The 
action of Cornelius in thus coming forth to meet Peter is in the spirit 
of that other centurion in the Gospel, who said (Luke vii. 6) ‘Iam 
not worthy that thou shouldest enter under my roof.’ cuvopudréw 
(which is a very rare word) indicates the communication made during 
an interview of some length. The subsequent remarks of St Peter 
shew us that he had been told many things by Cornelius, which are 
not specially mentioned, but comprehended under this word ‘ talked.’ 


Kal eiploke cvyeAnAvOdtas TodAOts, and finds many that were come 
together. Cornelius had won many attached friends by his high 
character, and now of all that God shall communicate to him he 
wishes them to be sharers with himself. 


28. tpeis erloracbe, ye know. The pronoun is perhaps meant to 
be emphatic. Ye, who, though ye be not Jews, have lived in friend- 
ship with Jewish people and so know their customs. 


ds abeuirov éotiy K.7.d., how that it is an unlawful thing, &e. It is 
said expressly by Maimonides, Hilechoth Rozeah, éc. x11. 7 ‘It is for- 
bidden to a Jew to be alone with heathens, because they are suspected 
of (lightly) shedding blood, nor must he associate with them on 
the road.’ And in the Midrash Rabbah on Leviticus, cap. 20 (ad fin.), 
there is an interesting example of the sort of ceremonial defilement 
which association with the heathen might bring about, ‘It happened 
that Shimeon the son of Kimkhith (who was high-priest) went out 
to speak with the king of the Arabians, and there came a fleck of 
spittle from the king’s mouth upon the priest’s garment and so he 
was unclean; and his brother Judah went in and served instead of 
him in the high-priest’s office. That day their mother saw two of 
her sons high-priests.’ The Apostle speaks of the prohibition as 
a thing well known to those who heard him, and the action of the 
messengers of Cornelius in standing outside the house of Simon and 
calling out some one to question in the open air shews that they were 
aware of the dislike of the Jews to associate with Gentiles, We have 
evidence that this dislike was well known wherever the Jews resided 
from the words of Juvenal (xv. 103), ‘Non monstrare vias eadem nisi 


sacra colenti,’ So Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) ‘separati epulis, discreti cubi- 
libus. 


KodAdo Par, to keep company. Literally ‘to join himself,’ The word 
is used in the command to Philip (vill. 29) ‘Go near and join thyself 
to this chariot;’ and signifies intimate intercourse. The ordinary 
dealings of life must constantly have forced Jews to be in the company 
of Gentiles, but it was to be avoided if possible. 


dAoptry, to one of another nation. In the historical books of the 
Old Test. (Samuel, Kings, &¢.), dA\épvdor is the constant rendering 
of the name of the Philistines, This helps us to see what the force of 
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the word would be in a Jew’s mouth when speaking to one of the 
uncircumcised. 


Kapol eegev 6 Oeds k.7.A., but God hath shewed me that I should not 
call any man common or unclean. The Spirit’s command, ‘Go with 
them doubting nothing, for I have sent them,’ has taught Peter how 
he is to interpret the figure shewn to him in his vision. 


29. dvavtippritws, without gainsaying, ic. I have followed the 
guidance of the Spirit, though I did not see fully what God would 
have me do. 


30. do Terdprys tpepas, four days ago. The notion of the phrase 
is ‘from the fourth day,’ i.e. which will be the fourth if we reckon 
backwards. 

BEXPL TAVTHS THS Gpas Hpynv TrHV evarny mpocevxdpevos, until this 
hour I was observing the ninth hour of prayer. These words shew us 
that the time of Peter’s arrival at Cesarea was after the ninth hour 
of the day. The prayer-service to which Cornelius refers had begun 
and been continued for a time before the appearance of the angel. 


dvijp...év érO77t Aaprpa, a man...in bright clothing. See i. 10 note 
and above on verse 3 of this chapter. 


33. aKotoa TavTa TA TpocTeTAypéva cot vd TOU Kuptov, to hear 
all things that are commanded thee of the Lord. Cornelius infers that 
as he had been instructed to send for Peter, so Peter had God’s com- 
mand for his conduct and speech. By ‘hear’ the centurion meant also 
‘to obey.’ To one so directed from heaven the words of the Apostle 
would be divine orders. We learn also (xi. 14) that the message which 
Peter would bring had been described to him as one ‘whereby he and 
all his house might be saved.’ To hear then was to do. 


34—43. SprrcH oF PermrR To CoRNELIUS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


34. é dAnPelas katahapBdavowat K.7.A., of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons. ‘The verb xarad. implies the grasping 
of something with the mind which has hitherto not been compre- 
hended, and indicates some degree of strangeness in what is accepted. 
St Peter is constrained to say, I am now fully convinced, from what 
I have heard of God’s angel appearing to Cornelius, and from the 
connexion of that vision with my own, that God is making Himself 
known to all the workers of righteousness (év rav7l ¢0ve.), whether they 
be Jews or Gentiles. 


mpocwmodnprrys. This word is found nowhere else. A kindred 
verb occurs James ii. 9, and a noun in Rom. ii. 11; Col. iii, 25; 
James ii. 1. But mpdcwrov NapBavew is not an unfrequent expres- 
sion in the LXX.; see Lev. xix. 15; Job xiii. 8, xliil. 8; Ecclus. xxxv. 
13, and a good instance is Malachi ii. 9 ovx« épuddEace Tas ddovs mov 
GAG eauBdvere mpocwra év vduw, ‘Ye have not kept my ways, but 
have been partial in the law’ (A.V.). 


35. Sextos avTa corty, is accepted with Him, i.e. is acceptable unto 
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Him. God has no longer a chosen people, but calleth all men to 
repent, and will accept all penitents. 


36. Tov Aoyov bv dnécrethev k.t-A. The construction in this verse 
and in the following is very involved. dv éyov seems, in the inten- 
tion of the speaker, to have been used first with reference to the 
language in the previous verse, and to have meant the message there 
recited, that whoever feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with Him, And the sentence begins thus: This message 
which God sent to the children of Israel when He published the good 
news of peace through Jesus Christ (He is Lord of all). Here 
the speaker should have introduced a verb like the o’éare which pre- 
sently follows, but instead of doing so, he resumes the rdv \dyov, by 
another expression 76 pjua, and leaves the first sentence in suspense, 
continuing thus: That saying ye yourselves know which was pub- 
lished throughout all Judea. Then he returns in thought to the 
word evayyeifouevos, and makes his speech refer to the same subject, 
viz. to God who published the good news of peace, beginning (the pub- 
lication by Jesus Christ) from Galilee after the baptism which John 
preached. In the next sentence the message and the saying of the 
previous clause find concrete expression, and are taken up with the 
name of Him in whom they centred: Jesus of Nazareth, how God 
anointed Him with the Holy Ghost and with power. 


37. tpets olSare Td yevopevov pypa. The pjua is the teaching about 
Jesus which went forth when John the Baptist began to preach, and 
seems to be more restricted in sense than the Adyos which refers to the 
whole message of salvation through Christ. About the Baptist and 
his preaching, Peter either assumes Cornelius and his friends to have 
heard, as so many must have done during Christ’s ministerial life, 
or he speaks from what he had gathered in his previous conversation 
with Cornelius. Hence he says, ‘ Ye know of the history of Jesus.’ 


ka0’ GAns THs... See on ix. 31. 


38. “Incotv tov amd Natapé0, Jesus of Nazareth. In Him was 
the whole accomplishment of the nua and the Adyos. This was the 
entire scope of what had been preached even from the first: Jesus 
who had lived as a man in Nazareth, had yet been God’s Anointed 
Son, the promised Messiah, and shewn to be so by the mighty works 
which He did. 


Tovs KaTadvvarrevopevous K.T.A., those that were oppressed of the 
devil. The verb, not much used in classical Greek, is very common, 
especially in the active voice, in the LXX. The cure of those op- 
pressed by the devil is perhaps mentioned as shewing that the power 
of Jesus was to be not only over physical but over moral evil likewise, 
and this alone is mentioned because in the healing of the greater, the 
power to cure the less evil is implied. 


Sti 6 Vcds tv per avtod, for God was with Him. Of which presence 
the mighty works were the onueia. Cf. Nicodemus’ confession (John 


ii. 2), ‘No man can do these signs that Thou doest except God be 
with him,’ 
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39. Kal pets pdprupes, and we are witnesses. Because they had 
seen His mighty works through His whole ministerial life (Luke xxiy. 
48). 

dv érolnoey. For this attraction see note on i. 1. 


Ov Kal dyetAav k.7.A., whom also they slew, hanging Him on a tree. 
He does not mention here, before a Gentile audience, who the 
offenders were; though to the Jews themselves (ii. 23) he dwells on the 
sin, that he may thereby move his hearers on whom the guilt lay. 
For the expression kpeyacarres éml £UNov, see chap. v. 30, note. 


40. Kal wey atroy euhavy yevéo8ar, and gave Him to be made 
manifest. The literal translation implies more than the A.V. Christ was 
not openly shewed, but by many proofs it was made clear to those who 
saw Him that it was the same body which had been wounded on the 
cross that was alive again, though the resurrection had bestowed on 
it a character and a glory which had not been observed before. 


41. ov taytl TO Aaa, not to all the people. For they, having re- 
jected Moses and the prophets, who foretold Christ’s coming, and the 
nature of His kingdom, were not likely, as Jesus Himself had said of 
some others of like character, to be converted by the rising of any one 
from the dead. 

pdptucy rots TpoKeXelpoToVnpevets D1rd TOU Veod, to witnesses chosen 
before by God, The article joined with the participle, while the noun 
has none, gives special prominence to the fact of the previous choice of 
the Apostles by God, =‘even those who were,’ &¢. Christ Himself 
(John xvii. 6) calls them ‘those whom Thou hast given Me.’ 

yptv, tous. Cf, 1 Cor. xv. 6—8. 

oltwes cvvepdyoney K.T.A. The relative is emphatic. Who (to 
make our testimony undeniable) did eat and drink with Him after He 
rose from the dead, See Luke xxiy. 42, 43, And in the narrative 
John xxi.“12—15 it is to be inferred, especially from the last verse, 
that Jesus Himself partook of the food which He gave to the rest. 


42. Kal mapyyyedev nuiv Kypvéar TH Aad, and He commanded us 
to proclaim to the people. This was among the commandments alluded 
to Acts i, 2. Compare the charge given by Christ, Matth. xxviii. 19, 
where the wide commission ‘Go ye, teach all nations,’ is one that 
anticipated the preaching of the Gospel not only to Cornelius, but to 
all other Gentiles. 

ott aités éoTw 6 Spiopévos K.T.A., that it is He which was ordained 
of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. Of this the Apostles could 
testify for they had heard it from Christ’s own lips. Cf. His words to 
the Jews (John v. 22, 27), ‘For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son,’ ‘and hath given Him authority 
to execute judgment also, because he is the Son of man.’ 

43, toitw mdvres ot mpodyntar paptpotow, to Him give all the 
prophets witness. Cornelius and his friends could be referred to the 
prophets, for though not Jews, they were students and followers of 
Jehovah’s law. The prophetic words to which allusion is specially 
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made are such as Jer. xxxi. 34 ‘They shall all know Me, from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them.’ Also Joel ii. 32 ‘ Whosoever 
shall call on the name of the Lord shall be delivered.’ So that under 
the Law the redemption of the Gentiles was seen afar off. 


TayTa TOV TirrevovTa, every one that believeth. So that not cir- 
cumcision but faith was now the key to the Kingdom of Heaven. 


44—48. Tue Horny Guosr 1s SENT UPON CORNELIUS AND HIS FRIENDS, 
AND THEY ARE SUBSEQUENTLY Baprizep. 


44. ém\ mdvtas Tovs akovovtas, on all them which heard, On the 
nature of this hearing, which made the men fit to receive so great 
a gift, see above on verse 33. 


45. ot &k meptrops, they of the circwmcision, i.e. those six Jew- 
ish Christians mentioned in xi. 12 as companions of St Peter from 
Joppa. 


46. wkovov yap attédy x.t.d., for they heard them speak with 
tongues and magnify God. As to those first called in the Jewish Church, 
so here to the first called of the Gentiles, God pours forth His gifts of 
grace. This was the Gentile Pentecost. (See ii. 11.) 


47. pate To V8wp Svvarar KwAdoal Tis TOD py Parti Ova ToUTOUS; 
can any man forbid water, that these should not be baptized? Here is 
another instance of the genitival infinitive so common in N.T. 
Greek. But here, as ckwAvew may have a genitive of the thing from 
which any one is hindered, the construction offers less difficulty. The 
ph before BamrricOjva is an instance of the Greek fondness for doubling 
negative ideas. Cf. Hur. Phoeniss. 1268 kwrtew Tad ph Oaveiv, where 
the negative only renders emphatic the sense of the verb. 

Though the gift of the Spirit has been made so apparent, yet 
St Peter does not omit the outward sign which Christ had ordained 
(Matth. xxviii. 19) for the admission of members into His Church. 

as Kal Hpets, as well as we. And in precisely the same kind of 
manifestation. 


48. mpocératey 8% «.t.X., and he commanded them to be baptized. 
Peter seems to have refrained from baptizing converts, and we know 
that St Paul did so, and the latter indicates a reason which may have 
influenced all the Twelve to appoint others to baptize, lest factions 
should arise, and men sever the Christian unity by calling themselves 
by the name of some one of the Apostles. Cp. 1 Cor. i. 13—16. 


év T@ Ovépate Incod Xpirtov, in the name of Jesus Christ. The 
name of Jesus Christ is perhaps specially mentioned with a thought 
of the danger just alluded to. The converts were to be Christians. 
But see also i. 38 note. 


émtpetvar tpépas tivas, to tarry certain days. It is probable that 
Peter consented to stay and to become the guest of Cornelius and his 
friends (see xi. 1—3); and thus shewed that he was prepared to act 
according to the teaching of the vision. We know that afterwards 
(Gal. ii. 11—13) he wavered in his determination, and was rebuked by 
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St Paul for so doing; but even the account of that rebuke shews us 
that Peter had laid aside his Jewish prejudices in a great degree, and 
had only acted in the way which was blamed, through the influence of 
some still strict Jews who had come from Jerusalem to Antioch. St 
Luke is not to be supposed to be ignorant of that wavering action of 
St Peter because he does not mention it. For a similar Christian 
reticence, in a like case, see xiii. 13 and note there. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Readings varying from the Tezt. recept. 

3. dtu eloyAOes. This order is in agreement with NABD, and is 
supported by the Vulg. ‘quare introisti.’ 

8. OtuKowdy. The omission of ray agrees with NABDE and has 
the support of Vulg. 

9. yor omitted after drexp(On St with NAB. Vulg. ‘Respondit autem 


12. pdtv Staxpivayra with SAB. Vulg. ‘ Nihil hesitans.’ 

13. avr@ omitted after elmévta with NAB. The Vulg. adds ‘sibi.’ 

dvdpas omitted with NABD. Unrepresented in Vulg. 

20. “EdAnvas for ‘E\\nvicrds with NAD. Vulg. ‘Grecos,’ 

22. ovens added after éxxAnolas THs with NBE. 

dveNOeitv omitted with NAB. Vulg. ‘Barnabam usque ad Antio- 
chiam.’ 

25. 06 BaprydBas omitted with NAB. Vulg. represents it. 

26. Kal eipav ryayev eis, with NAB. The first avrov is also omit- 
ted in FE. Vulg. has ‘quem cum invenisset, perduxit Antiochiam,’ 
which supports the omission of the second avrév. 

28. peyddnyv after Ady with NABD, and so qrts to agree with it 
instead of do7ts. 

Kaicapos omitted with NABD. Unrepresented in Vulg. 


Cu. XI. 1—18. Tur Jup#o-CuristTiaAns BLAME Peter. HE MAKES 
His Derencr AT JERUSALEM. 

1. qWKovoray Sé, now they heard. The report of what had happened 
at Czsarea reached Jerusalem before Peter’s return. Hence it seems 
that he accepted the hospitality of the new converts. 

Oru kal tad vy eéEavTo Tov Adyov Tov Veod, that the Gentiles also 
had received the word of God. 

Where animate objects and especially persons are spoken of it is 
common in both classical and N.T. Greek for nouns in the neuter 
plural to be joined with a plural verb. Cf. Matth, xxvii. 52 odda 
compara Tev Kexouunuévun dylwv yyépOnoav. For an instance of this 
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usage about things inanimate see below verse 13, note. At the news 
of the acceptance of the word of God by the Gentiles, had there 
been no additional information about Peter’s eating with Cornelius, 
the disciples would have rejoiced, and would have welcomed this 
further spread of the word, as they did (viii. 14) the conversion of the 
Samaritans, but to some, who were not only Christians, but strict 
observers of Jewish ritual, it was a cause of offence that Peter had 
consented to become the guest of a Gentile. 


2. Srexplvovro mpds aitdy, they contended with him. The verb is 
the same which is used (x. 20), with a negative, undév diaxpiopevos, 
nothing doubting, and presently in this chapter (xi. 12) undév dvaxpl- 
vavra making no difference. The contention of these opponents of 
Peter’s conduct was that the difference between Jew and Gentile 
should still be maintained, and that any close fellowship (such as was 
involved in living at the same board) with those who accepted 
Christianity otherwise than through the gate of submission to the 
Mosaic Law should be avoided. As the Jews felt it their duty (x. 
28) to behave towards Cornelius and such as he before they became 
Christians, so would the Judaizing feeling have prompted the Jewish 
Christians to deal with him still. And when we think on the pre- 
judice which, by generations of ceremonial observance, had grown 
up among the Jews, we cannot wonder greatly at what they did. A 
whole nation is not brought to a change of feeling in a day. 


ot ék mepttopys, they that were of the circumcision. This must 
have been the whole Church, at the time when the event occurred, for 
there were no Christians as yet except Jews and proselytes. But St 
Luke’s narrative was compiled at a time when ‘ they that were of the 
circumcision’ had become a distinct party, and when their influence 
had begun to work division in the Christian societies, He therefore 
employs a name which when he wrote was full of significance, although 
it had its origin only in the circumstances to which he here applies it. 
Those who had been born Jews and knew of Jesus as conforming to 
the Law, and who had not heard of Peter’s vision nor seen the gift of 
the Holy Ghost to Cornelius and his friends, as those who had been 
with Peter had done, were to be pardoned, if their scruples caused 
them to question the conduct of the Apostle at this time; yet when 
they heard his story they were satisfied (see ver. 18), but many Jewish 
Christians elsewhere continued to make this subject a cause of con- 
tention. See xv. 1. 


3. mpds dvdpas dxpoBvotlay txovras, to men uncircumcised. The 
expression here employed testifies to the strength of feeling against 
what Peter had done. The men with whom he had mixed are not 
called Gentiles only, but the uncircumcised, the word of greatest re- 
proach on the lips of a Jew. 

Kal cvvéedayes adtots, and didst eat with them. Among whom 
there would be no ceremonial observance about either the character 
of the food or the way of its preparation. 


4. dpidpevos S& Tlétpos eEeriBero adrots kabefns, but Peter began 
and rehearsed the matter in order to them. 
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5. KaOcenévnv. The participle is here in agreement with d0dvnv. 
In the parallel passage in the previous chapter, it was made to agree 
with oxedos. The one construction is as correct as the other. 


6. Katevdovv, I beheld. So LXX. (Exod. xxxiii. 8) cai carevootcav 
amivros Mwvon, of the people watching Moses as he went up the 
mountain. Cf, also Ps. xe. (xci.) 8, xciii. 9. 


11. kal idov...€v 4 Apev, and behold immediately there stood three 
men before the house in which we were. The Apostle is speaking to 
the congregation at Jerusalem, who would know of any companions 
who might have gone with him to Lydda and Joppa. Therefore he 
includes them in his words. It is most in harmony with what was 
done in other cases that he should not have gone forth unaccom- 
panied. 


12. pdtv Staxplvayra, making no difference. On this change of 
the verb from the middle to the active voice, and for a reason why 
Peter, after having been at Cesarea and haying heard the statement 
of Cornelius and seen the gift of the Spirit, adopted this form in his 
address at Jerusalem, see x. 20 note. 


mAVov BE ody pol Kal of & addeAdol odror, and these six brethren 
accompanied me. ‘Those who had been his companions to Cesarea 
were brought on by Peter to Jerusalem, that their testimony might 
support his statement, and that they might declare to the rest of 
Judeo-Christians what they had witnessed. It may be that these 
men, or some of them, had been his companions in his journey described 
(ix. 32) as made ‘throughout all quarters.’ 


13. daryyerey St jptv mods eiSev Tov dyyedov, and he related to us 
how he had seen the angel. Before St Peter made this defence, and 
long before St Luke put it down in the Acts, the story of Cornelius 
and his vision would be well known, and so the definite article would 
be used in speaking of it, i.e. ‘the angel’ of whom all men had heard. 

In N.T. Greek the general usage is to put the forms used for direct 
interrogation (as mds, rére) where the classical writers would usually 
write the corresponding relative forms, érws, é67é7e. So Matth. vi. 28 
karauddere Ta Kpiva TOU dypou mus avédvouct. 


améoreWov ets “Idarnv, send to Joppa. The insertion of dvipas 
here is one of the numerous instances where in the repetition of a 
narrative an attempt has been made to bring the different passages 
into exact verbal agreement. There have been times when devout 
men thought much of this verbal accord, It is therefore worth notice 
that the writers of the N.T. disregarded it utterly. The words in such 
a solemn inscription as that above the Cross differ in all the four 
Gospels, and St Peter, when in the Second Epistle (i. 17) he speaks 
of the heavenly voice heard at the Transfiguration, varies verbally 
from each of the accounts of the Evangelists. 

15. év St ra dptacbal pe AaAciv, and as I began to speak. A some- 
what more precise statement than that of the previous chapter, which 
was (x. 44) re Aadovvros Tod Ilérpov. It would appear from these 
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words of Peter that he had hardly begun his address before the gift of 
the Spirit descended. 5 


év dpxq, at the beginning, i.e. at the feast of Pentecost. 


16. Tod prjparos Tod Kuplov, the word of the Lord; recorded above 
i.5. The as eyey which follows is inserted to introduce the exact 
words of Christ. 


17. moredoaciv, who believed. The participle refers alike to the 
preceding avrois and jyiv, and thus the two cases are made parallel 
exactly as in the narrative of verse 15. For just as in the case of 
Peter and the Apostles, their faith was existing before the gift of the 
Spirit, so in Cornelius and in his companions there existed a degree of 
faith, or there could have been no sincere prayer offered by them. 


éya tls qpnv Suvatds Kodtoar Tov Ved; who was I that I could with- 
stand God? There are in reality two questions here merged into one. 
Who was I? Was I able to withstand...? So also Luke xix. 15 ris ri 
duerpayparevoaro=who had traded, and what he had made thereby. 


18. aotyacav, they held their peace. But though those who 
listened to St Peter’s narrative were satisfied that God had now called 
Gentiles as well as Jews to be of His Kingdom, there were others who, 
some perhaps with a real but misguided zeal for the Law, some, as 
St Paul says (Gal. vi. 13), from vain-glory, maintained the necessity 
for the observance of the older covenant, and hence arose dissensions 
in the Church from a very early time. 


19—26. FurTHER SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL AS FAR AS ANTIOCH. 
19. él Arehdvw, about Stephen. See above viii. 1. 


éws Powlkys, as far as Phenicia. A still wider circuit for the Gospel 
messengers. Phoenicia contained the important seaports of Tyre and 
Sidon. For its history see Dict. of the Bible. 


Kirpov. Cyprus. See iv. 36. 


*Aytioxelas. Antioch. The capital city of Syria, about 16 miles 
from the sea-coast, on the river Orontes. It was the residence of the 
Roman pro-consul of Syria. St Paul made this his starting point in 


all his three missionary journeys, For its history see Dictionary of 
the Bible. 


el pn povov LIovdalois, but unto the Jews only. For they had not 
been warned, as Peter was, that the time was come to carry out 
Christ’s prophetic command (Acts i. 8) to its fullest extent. 


20. toav Sé Ties... Kumpror kal Kupnvator, but some of them were 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene. In whose minds, from their more cosmo- 
politan education, there was less scruple about mixing with Gentiles 
than existed among the Jews of Palestine, the home of the nation, 
and by consequence the stronghold of their prejudices. 


€\ddovv mpds Tos “EAAnvas, spake unto the Greeks. The N.T. uses 
‘ENAyvicrai to mean those Jews who had been born in some foreign 
land and spoke the Greek language, or else for proselytes; but” E\Anves, 
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when the heathen population is spoken of. Now it is clear that it 
would have been no matter of remark had these men preached to 
‘PAAnvioral, Greek-Jews, for of them there was a large number in the 
Church of Jerusalem, as we sce from the events related in chap. 
vi. 1, and most probably these Grecian and Cyprian teachers were 
themselves Greek-Jews ; but what calls for special mention by St Luke 
is that they, moved perhaps by some spiritual impulse, addressed 
their preaching in Antioch to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews. The 
time was ripe for such a work, and God who had prompted Peter by a 
vision, moved these men by His Spirit. 

21. Kal rv xéelp Kuplov per abtav, and the hand of the Lord was 
with them. The expression is a common one in the O.T. to express 
the direct interposition of God in the affairs of the world. Cf. 1 Sam. 
v. 3, kal €Baptv On xelp kuplov émi rods ’Afwriovs. So too 1 Sam. vii. 13: 
and of His interposition for good, see Is. xl. 20. Cf. also Exod. viii. 
19, xiv. 31, 

Tots Te ApLOpds 6 MirTEedrus éréotpabey K.T.A., and a great multi- 
tude that believed turned unto the Lord, These probably, like Cornelius 
had been prepared, by their knowledge of Jehovah through Judaism, 
to accept the teaching of the Christian missionaries, 


22. rKovaOn St 6 Adyos K.T.A., and the report concerning them, é&c. 
i.e. concerning these Gentile converts. These events took place, and 
were known to the Church in Jerusalem, before they heard of the 
visit of Peter to Cornelius. But what had happened at Antioch caused 
the Church no disturbance, because we read of no such breaking 
through the restrictions of the ceremonial Law as was made in 
Cesarea when Peter took up his abode with Cornelius. The Jewish 
preachers mingled no further with the Gentiles to whom they preached 
at Antioch than the intercourse of everyday life forced them to do 
constantly. 

Kal éamréorretbav BapvdBay, and they sent forth Barnabas. He was 
sent forth, as Peter and John before had been sent into Samaria 
(viii. 14), to confirm and give the sanction and direction of the mother 
Church to the work which had begun at a new centre. Barnabas 
being a native of Cyprus would most likely be well known to the 
Cyprians who were preaching at Antioch, and so he was a most fit 
person to be selected for this errand. 

23. Kaliddyv tiv xdpw trv Tod Veov, and having seen the grace of 
God, i.e. as it was exhibited in the faith, and consequent turning to 
Christ, of these Gentiles, 

éxdpn, was glad. Seeing nothing in the new movement which could 
call for disapproval, while the addition of new members to the Church 
was a source of joy. 

Kal mapexcdArer, and exhorted. He is called vids tapaxdjoews in iv. 36. 

TH TpoVécre THS Kapdlas, with purpose of heart. Lit. ‘in the purpose 
of their heart.’ Their determination was at prescnt formed, and they 
had turned to the Lord; the purport of Barnabas’ exhortation was 
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that continuing in the same determination they should hold fast their 
faith, and allow nothing to shake their attachment to Christ. The 
heathen converts to Christianity had much to endure for Christ’s sake, 
and to the weak there were many temptations to relapse. 


24. mAripys tvedpatos dylov kal mlorews, full of the Holy Ghost 
and faith. The same description is given of Stephen (vi. 5), and a 
man of like character with that most eminent among the Greek-Jews 
would exert much influence in Antioch, where Greeks and Greek-Jews 
were the chief part of the population. It was in consequence of the 
persecution after Stephen’s death that these preachers had come to 
Antioch, and some of them were probably of those Grecians who had 
been forward in the work for which Stephen was martyred. 


kal mpocerély Oxdos tkavds, and much people was added. No 
doubt the joyful approval of Barnabas, representing the Mother- 
Church of Jerusalem, would help forward the zeal of the preachers at 
Antioch. 


25. dvatytica. Ladtdov, for to seek Saul. That he, to whom the 
Lord had appeared, and who had been marked as a ‘chosen vessel’ 
(ix. 15) to bear the name of Christ before the Gentiles, might come 


with him to share in this new work of preaching to the Gentiles at 
Antioch. 


26. éviavrov ddAov, a whole year. This long period, spent with 
success in the first field where the preaching to the Gentiles had 
begun, will account for the constant return of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles to Antioch after each of his three missionary journeys. He 
had preached at Damascus and at Jerusalem, but it was always with 
his life in his hand. At Antioch he first found a quiet Church with a 
wide scope for all his earnestness. 


Xpnpatloar te rpwTws K.T.A., and the disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch. It is most probable that this name was given them 
by the heathen in ridicule. The disciples of Jesus never give it to 
themselves, and as the use of it would imply that those who bore it 
were the followers of the Messiah, the Christ, it is certain it would 
not be given to them by the Jews. The reason for a new distinctive 
term is apparent. When these new Gentile converts were joined to 
the Church of Antioch, none of the former distinctive appellations 
would embrace the whole body. They were no longer all Nazarenes 
or Galileans or Greek-Jews, and as to the people of Antioch they 
probably seemed a strange medley, they would not be unlikely to 
apply to them such a hybrid form as ‘Christian,’ a Greek word with 
a Latin termination. The name is probably used in mockery by 
Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 28) ‘ With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian,’ but in the only other and later instance 
of the use of the name in the N.T. (1 Pet. iv. 16) we can see that 
what had been at first a taunt had soon come to be a name in 
which to glory, ‘If any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed.’ 


Xpnuarifw, having, as a first meaning, ‘to do some business,’ came 
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afterwards, because persons of certain callings are named from what 
they do, to have the sense of ‘to be named’ as here. 


27—30. Acasus at ANTIOCH FORETELLS A FAMINE, AND IN CON- 
SEQUENCE THE CHURCH at ANTIOCH SENDS RELIEF TO JERU- 
SALEM. 


27. év ratrais St tais tuépats, and in those days, i.e. during the 
year when Barnabas and Saul were labouring in Antioch, and the 
Church increasing there rapidly in consequence. 


mpopytar, prophets. That there should be prophets in the Church 
was but the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel which Peter had 
quoted in his Pentecostal sermon (ii. 17). We cannot gather from 
the N.T. records any clear description of what office is to be under- 
stood by the word ‘prophet.’ The men to whom it is applied are 
sometimes occupied in preaching and explaining the word of God, 
and sometimes have the power of foretelling future events, as Agabus 
did here. See Acts xiii, 1, xv. 32, xix. 6, xxi. 9, 10; Rom. xii. 6; 
1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29, xiii. 2, 8, xiv. 6, 29—37; Eph. ii. 20, 


28. els €& airadv dvépatt "AyaBos, one of them,named Agabus. He 
is mentioned again in xxi. 10, where, after the fashion of some of 
the prophets of the O. T., he by a significant action, as well as by his 
words, foretells the imprisonment of St Paul at Jerusalem. 


Sid Tod mvevparos, So too xxi. 11 the words of Agabus are prefaced 
by rade Neyer 70 veda TO y.ov. 


Aipov peyddAynv, great dearth. This noun is usually masculine, but 
the grammarians notice that, as St Luke makes it here, it is some- 
times feminine. The Megarean in Aristoph. Acharn. 743 uses it as 
feminine. 

This famine is mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xx. 2. 5) who tells 
how Helena, queen of Adiabene, being at Jerusalem, succoured the 
people by procuring for them corn from Alexandria and a cargo of 
figs from Cyprus. The date of this severe famine was A.D. 45. 


ep SAnv tiv oikoupevynv, throughout all the world. 1 olkoupévn is 
the phrase used for the whole Roman empire, as in Luke ii. 1, but 
here perhaps it has a wider signification. Though one region might 
be specially afflicted by the failure of its crops, all the rest of the 
Roman empire would be sure to suffer in some degree at the same 
time, and especially when famines were, as at this time, of frequent 
recurrence, 


ém\ Kndavdlov, in the days of Claudius. The reign of Claudius 
(A.D. 41—54) was remarkable for the famines with which various parts 
of the empire were afflicted. The first, second, fourth, ninth and 
eleventh years of this emperor’s reign are recorded as years of famine 
in some district or other. See Suetonius, Claudius, 28 ; Tacitus, 
Ann. x11. 43; Josephus, Ant. xx. 2. 5; Dio Cassius, 1x. p. 949; Huseb. 
JER IDE sie teh 
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29. rdv St padyrdv Kabds evaropeird tis, and the disciples each 
man according to his ability, i.e. the disciples of the Church at 
Antioch. 


ds Staxovlay, for relief. Lit. ‘for ministry’: a phrase which recalls 
the 7 diaxovlay KaOnuepwh of vi. 1. The relief from Antioch was to be 
distributed in that way, for no doubt the Christian Church in 
Judea would be much impoverished. At first the poorer converts 
had been sustained by the common fund, but persecution had driven 
away great numbers of the Christians, and those would be most 
likely to depart who possessed means to support themselves in other 
places. Thus the Mother-Church would be deprived of those mem- 
bers who were best able to give relief in such a severe time of distress. 


30. <aZpds tols mperBurépovs, to the elders. This is the first time 
we come upon the mpecBirepor in the Christian history. In xx. 17 
they are again mentioned, and shortly afterwards (verse 28) in the 
game narrative they are named émicxomor=overseers, bishops. No 
doubt at first the office of elder or presbyter comprised, beside the 
work of teaching, the general oversight of one, or it may be more 
Churches. Cf. Phil. i. 1 where the two orders of the ministry are 
described as ‘bishops (=presbyters) and deacons.’ As the Church 
increased in numbers these duties were separated, and the general 


superintendence and control assigned to one who was called overseer 
or bishop. 


Sid xeipds BapvdBa Kal Zatdrov, by the hand of Barnabas and 
Saul. The character and labours of these two had marked them out as 
the most fit men to be bearers of this help, and it was from Jerusalem 
that Barnabas had been sent at first to Antioch. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 

9. avrg omitted with NABD. Vulg. represents it. 

13. avrod for rod Hérpov with NABDLP. Vulg. ‘eo.’ 

20. 6 ‘Hpddns omitted with NABD. Unrepresented in Vulg. 


25. Kal omitted after cvxprapadaBdyres with NAB. Unrepresented 
in Vulg. 


Cu. XII, 1—12. Herop’s Persecution or THE Cuurcn. 


PErTER’s 
MriracuLous DELIVERANCE FROM Prison. 


1. Kar’ éketvoy 8 tov Karpdy, now about that time. The events 
narrated in this chapter must have occurred yery shortly before 
Herod’s death. The date will therefore be about .p. 43. 


“Hpadys 6 Baowdets, This was Herod Agrippa I.. He was the gon of 
Avistobulus, and grandson of Herod the Great. See Table of the 


Herods in Archdeacon Farrar’s St Luke (Cambridge Gk. Test. for 
Schools), Introduction, p. li. 
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emeBadev...7ds xelpas Kakdoat, stretched forth his hands to injure. 
Agrippa according to Josephus (xrx. 7. 3) was anxious to be esteemed 
a devout Jew: ‘He loved to live continually at Jerusalem, and was 
exactly careful in the observance of the laws of his country. He 
therefore kept himself entirely pure, nor did any day pass over his head 
without its appointed sacrifice.’ Such a man might easily be roused, 
by the Jews whom he was so anxious to please, to the perpetration 
of cruelties upon the Christians. 

On the seizure of St James, Chrysostom says, Todré éorw 8 eeyev 
0 Xpiords. 7d pév morhpiov 5 wé\tw mlvew hese, kal TO Bdtricpa 8 
eyo Barrifoua: BarrisOjoec de. 


2. “IdxwBov tov ddeAdov Iwdvvov, James, the brother of John. This 
was one of the two sons of Zebedee, who had been among the three 
specially favoured disciples of Jesus. Itis therefore likely that he 
would take a leading part in the labours of the Church. Thus Agrip- 
pa’s attention would be drawn to him as a proper person to be first 
struck down. All the accusations which had been laid against 
Stephen, that the Christian leader spake against the Temple and the 
Law, would be used with effect to such a zealous observer of Mosaic 
ritual as Herod Agrippa was. 


paxatpn, with the sword. This was the third in order of the modes 
of execution appointed among the Jews. These modes were (1) stoning, 
(2) burning, (3) the sword, and (4) strangulation. In connexion with 
the execution of James the words of the Mishna are interesting : ‘The 
ordinance for putting to death by the sword is as follows: the man’s 
head is cut off with the sword as is wont to be done by royal command.’ 
See Surenhusius on Sanhedrin, p. 248, where there is a discussion 
about the position of the prisoner, whether he should stand erect or 
have his head on a block. 


8. idSdy St Sti dpertdév eat Tots “Lov8atots, and because he saw tt 
pleased the Jews, which with him was so great an object. Josephus, 
in contrasting Agrippa with the Herod who ruled before him, says the 
latter was ‘more friendly to the Greeks than to the Jews,’ but in this 
respect Agrippa ‘was not at all like him.’ 


mpocedeTo ovAAaBelv kad Ilérpov, he proceeded further to take Peter 
also. Literally, ‘he added to take &c.’ This is the literal rendering of 
a common Hebrew form. Cf, LXX. Gen. iv. 2, kal mpoaéGero Texelv 
tov adedgov atrod, ‘and she bare again his brother,’ and Gen. xxxvii. 
8, Kal mpocdbevto &rt mucety avrov evexey Tuv évurrviwy avrov, ‘and they 
hated him yet the more for his dreams.’ Peter was the other most con- 
spicuous figure among the Twelve, for John, as in his Gospel he keeps 
himself from view under the designation ‘that other disciple’ (John 
xx. 2, 3, xxi. 20, 23), so in the work of the early Church is but little 
noticed after the first persecution at Jerusalem. 


joav 5é ypépar Tay dfipov, and those were the days of unleavened 
bread. The phrase refers to the whole Passover feast, as may be seen 
from Luke xxii, 1 7 éopr7) Trav dfipov 7 Neyouévn Tacxa. 
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4, ero eis pudakyy, he put him in prison, to be kept a prisoner 
till the termination of the feast, when he might be brought to trial. 


mapadovs téccapow tetpadios K.t.A., having delivered him to four 
quaternions of soldiers to guard him. A quaternion was a set of four 
men, which was the number at one time occupied in the work of the 
guard, two soldiers being chained to the prisoner, and two keeping 
guard outside. These latter are called (ver. 10) ‘the first and second 
ward.’ There were four such sets appointed to have charge of Peter, 
one company for each of the four watches by day and by night. 

A similar arrangement for keeping guard, though not over a prisoner, 
is mentioned Philo in Flaccum 13, where an officer is sent to arrest 
Flaccus, and it is said orpariwrny 6é Twa ray ev Tots Terpadlots PudAaKwy 
Kad’ oddv evpay Kedever Secxvivar THY olklay oTpardpxov. 


ovAdpevos peta Td TAoxa, intending after the Passover. The 
A.V. renders mdcxa by ‘Easter,’ meaning thereby to shew that the 
whole feast, and not the day of the sacrifice only, is spoken of. That 
this meaning, and not the single day of the Paschal feast is intended 
by the Greek, seems clear from the elaborate preparation made, as for 
a longer imprisonment than was the rule among the Jews. Peter was 
arrested at the commencement of the Passover feast (14th of Nisan), 
and the king’s intention was to proceed to sentence and punish him 
when the feast was at an end on the 21st of Nisan. 


dvayayeiv aitov To Aaw, to bring him forth to the people. That 
they might see his zeal for Judaism by the sentence which he should 
pass upon Peter. The same verb is used (Luke xxii. 66) of bringing 
Jesus before the council, dvjyaryov avrév eis Td cuvédprov. 


5. érnpetro év TH pvdaky, was kept [guarded] in the prison. An- 
other indication of the intended longer duration of the imprisonment, 
and that he was not arrested on the day of the Paschal sacrifice with 
the purpose of being brought forth on the morning of the 15th of 
Nisan, as some have maintained. 


Tpocevx7) 58 rv extevais yivopévyn K.T.A., but prayer was earnestly 
made by the Church unto God for him. The adverb éxrevds is thus 
used in LXX. of earnest crying unto God. Joel i. 14; Jonah iii. 8. 
So Judith iv. 12 kal éBdnoay mpds rov Ody Iopatr suobvuaddy éxrevcs 
Tod yn Sovvat els Svaprayhy ra vymia aitav. The prayers of the Church 
were offered by assemblies of Christians meeting in various private 
houses (see verse 12), for the persecution would now render public 
Christian services dangerous, as we know was often the case in the 
early days of Christianity. 


6. Gre SE tpedAev mpoayayetv avtov 6 “Hpdbdys, and when Herod 
was about to bring him jorth. This is an additional note of the lapse 


of some space between the arrest and the intended punishment of the 
Apostle. 


pidakés Te mpd THs Odpas, and guards before the door, i.e. those two 
soldiers of the quaternion who were not chained to the prisoner. 
See above on verse 4. 
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7. «al idod dyyedos Kuplov énéorn, and behold an angel of the Lord 
came upon him. ‘The phrase is word for word the same as in Luke ii. 
9, and the words which follow there kal ddéa xuplov mepiédauWer avrovs 
have much resemblance to the further description here. 


kal...€v T® olkypati, and a light shined in the cell. ot«nua, though 
applicable to any dwelling-place, is used in classical Greek for such 
places as a tavern, a cage for birds, a store-room, and for a prison (as 
here) in Thue. tv. 47, mapadaBdvTes 6¢ avrods of Kepxupator és olknua 
péya kabetpéav. The light in the cell was due to the presence of the 
angel who came in the glory of the Lord. 

nyepev adtdv, he roused him up. The verb indicates that the angel 
woke Peter from his sleep, not that he helped him to arise, as might 
be supposed from the A.V. 


8. daoar, gird thyself. To gird up the loose Oriental robe was a 
necessity before undertaking any expeditious movement. So to 
Gehazi, (LXX.) 2 Kings iv. 29, Elisha says Zaéoa tiv dopty cov, and 
uses the same phrase (2 Kings ix. 1) to that one of the sons of the 
prophets whom he is about to send to Ramoth-Gilead. 

aeptBarod Td ipdtidy cov, cast thy garment about thee. The ind- 
Tuv was the outer garment as distinguished from the under one, which 
is xitdév. The iudria were stripped off by those who stoned Stephen 
(Acts vii. 58), and in the LXX. the constant phrase for rending the 
loose robe as a sign of horror is diéppnéav ra& iudria adrwy, while the 
dress made for Adam and Eve is described as yura@ves Sepudarwo (Gen. 
iii. 21), and it was the xirwy which Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 27) rent, that he 
might put sackcloth upon his flesh. Cf. also ‘Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,’ chap. i. éay dpy Tis TO luaridy cov, dds abt@ Kal TOY xLTOva. 

10. SeAOdvres 8 mpdtny prdakrtv Kal Sevtépay, and when they 
were past the first and second ward, i.e. the warders, who were 
stationed one nearer to the inner door of the prison and another at 
some further distance away. 


HrAOay eri tyy miAnv k.T.A., they came unto the iron gate that leadeth 
into the city. This description, with the words which immediately 
follow about the street into which they came, make it probable that 
the prison in which Peter was kept was in the midst of the city. 


avtopartn, of its own accord, i.e. withoutany humanagency. Cf. the 
description of the fire which appeared to the Egyptians when they 
were oppressing the holy nation (Wisdom xvii, 6), dvepatveto 8 avrots 
Movoyv avroudrn mupa PoBov mAnpns. 

anéorn 6 dyyedos dw avrod, the angel departed from him, giving 
no more aid now that the Apostle could make his way without super- 
natural assistance. Cf. Chrysostom’s words, ra mév Tot évdoy yevoueva 
Oavpacibrepa nv, ToUTO dé Novroy avOpwmivesrepov. dre ovdey KMAULA TY 
Tore amréoTy O ayyeNos. 


11. kalo Ilérpos év éavt@ yevdpevos, and when Peter was come to 
himself. This and the other subjective features of the narrative shew 
that the account must have been derived from St Peter himself, 
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No one else could describe the astonishment and the after realization 
that all was truly enacted and no vision. 

In Luke xy. 17 the phrase is els éavrov yevduevos where it is a 
moral and spiritual, not a physical, awakening and resipiscence that 
is spoken of. 


Kal mdons THs meogSoKlas Tod aod THY “Iovsatwv, and from all the 
expectation of the people of the Jews. Their gratification had been 
great at the death of James, and now they hoped to see another of the 
Apostles condemned and executed. 


12. cuviddy re, and when he comprehended the matter, i.e. had 
taken in all the circumstances and decided what was best to be done. 
The same word is used (xiv. 6) of the disciples getting news of an 
intended attack, and making up their minds to flee before it took 
place. 


Maptas tis pntpds lwdvvov k.t.A., Mary the mother of John, whose 
surname was Mark. This Mary was the sister to Barnabas as we learn 
in Col. iv. 10, where Mark is called sister’s son to Barnabas. This 
relationship accounts for the way in which the uncle clung to his 
nephew, even when St Paul declined to have Mark as a companion on 
their second proposed missionary journey. We do not read of the 
father of Mark anywhere, so it is probable that Mary was a widow, 
and, like her brother, was possessed of means which enabled her to 


put a house, or a part thereof, at the service of the Church, as a 
meeting-place for prayer. 


ovvnPporrpévor Kal mpooevxdpevor, gathered together and praying. 
Probably Mary’s house was a regular place for Christian assemblies. 
At one time they would meet for one purpose, at another for another, 
but just when Peter was delivered their object in meeting had been to 
make supplication for his deliverance. 


13—19. SuRpPRISE oF THE BRETHREN AND ANGER OF HEROD. 


13. trv Pipay rod muddvos, the door of the gate. Opa is the 
wicket which was opened for any one’s admission, while zuvAdv is the 
porch into which admission was obtained through the @vpa. 7 Ovpa 
Tov muh@vos occurs in the LXX. Ezek. xl. 11; also in Judges xviii. 16, 
17, in which latter place the expression applies to the gate of a city, 
which had also its wicket. 


itmakovoat, to hearken. Perhaps we have here a trace of the danger 
which at this time surrounded the disciples from this zeal for Judaism 
on the part of Herod. Saul had entered into every house and carried 
off men and women to prison (viii. 3), and there was a prospect of a 
like persecution. So Rhoda was not minded to open till she knew who 
was seeking for admission. 


14. Kal éryvotca tiv dovijv tov Ilétpov, and when she knew 
Peter’s voice. We know that there was something easily recognized 


in it, and he was known by his speech on a former occasion (Matth. 
xxvl. 73), 
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dmd THS KAAS oVK TYvorkey TOV TUAMVA, she opened not the gate for 
gladness, Ct. with this action the description of the disciples, Luke 
xxiv. 41; when they recognized Jesus ‘they believed not for joy.’ 

On this Chrysostom remarks: xad@s cal tovro yéyove: a pi Kat 
éxelvor éxtrAayGow evbéws lddvres Kal dmistnowow, GAN’ eyyupvacdy 7 
didvowa, Kal drrep €00s juiv rovety, evpeOy mparrovca Kat avry. 

15. 1 S& Sticxupltero, but she confidently affirmed. In the time of 
the A.V. constantly had the meaning of confidently, which it has now 
lost. ditoxuplfowar is in N.T. only here and in St Luke xxii. 59. It 
occurs in Acta Petri et Pauli Apocryph. §§ 34 and 39, of dé T@ Tivove 
KoddnOevres Tov ILérpov duicxuplfovro pdryov. The word is often found 
in classical Greek. 


6 dyyeAos €or avrod, it is his angel. The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews expresses (i. 14) in part the opinion of the Jews concern- 
ing angels when he asks, ‘Are they vot all ministering spirits sent 
forth to do service to them who shall be heirs of salvation?” The 
Jewish belief was that each man had a guardian angel assigned to 
him. Cf. Midrash Rabbah on Eccles. iv. 4, where it is said that ‘six 
hundred thousand of the angels of the presence came down on Sinai 
at the giving of the Law, and each one bore a crown to crown Israel, 
one for each Israelite.’ Cf. also our Lord’s language (Matt. xviii. 10). 

17. was, how. See on ix. 27 note. 

6 KUpLos aitoy éEjyayev ek THS HvdraKys, the Lord had brought him 
out of the prison. Cf. his exclamation in verse 11. 

amayyethate, carry word. The A.V. has endeayoured to give the 
full sense by ‘Go, shew,’ but this seems as though it represented two 
verbs instead of one. 


"TaxoBo, wnto James. This is no doubt the James who is afterwards 
(xv. 13) described as presiding over the council at Jerusalem concern- 
ing circumcision, and giving his sentence on that question. Thus he 
seems to have been at the head of the Church at Jerusalem, and to 
him it was natural for Peter to send the first news of his deliverance. 

This James must have been either the son of Alpheus or else the 
James who is called one of the Lord’s brethren, but it is not easy to 
decide whether the persons called by these names were one and the 
same. It seems however safest not to identify the Apostle, James the 
son of Alpheus, with the Lord’s brother, for these brethren of Jesus 
did not believe in Him till a very late period of His ministerial life, 
long after the Twelve were chosen. But the James in St Luke’s narra- 
tive here is probably the Lord’s brother, because St Paul gives to the 
James who was one of the pillars of the Church at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 
9) when St Paul visited that city, the express title of ‘the Lord’s 
brother’ (Gal. i. 19). This James, bishop of Jerusalem, was, as we 
learn from a tradition preserved by Eusebius (H. H. 11, 23), cast down 
from the pinnacle of the Temple, whither the Jews had brought him, 
in the expectation that he would disown Christ. When, on the con- 
trary, he still held to his belief, he was thrown down, and not being 
killed by the fall, was slain by a blow from the club of a fuller. 
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Kai Tots dSeAdois, and to the brethren, i.e. to the rest of the Christ- 
ian congregation. Though it was in the middle of the night when his 
deliverance took place, Peter sends to the various centres where, as in 


the house of Mary, prayer was also being offered to God for his de- 
liverance. 


éropevOn els erepoy Tomov, he went into another place. The peril of 
death was so imminent if he had been seized that he takes refuge by 
hiding where he cannot be found. The times are altered since the 
day when, after his former deliverance, he could dare to go and speak 
in the day-dawn to the people in the Temple. Then the populace 
were a protection to the Church and saved them from violence of the 
authorities, now the Jewish people are in expectation of a second exe- 
cution. 


18. tdpaxos ovk dAlyos év Tols oTpaTidrais, no small stir among the 
soldiers. For the guards who had been chained to the prisoner would 
discover as soon as they awoke that he had escaped from between 


them, and they would know that their life would probably answer for 
the life of Peter. 


19. pal etpdv. It is difficult to imagine any more literal statement 
than these words, and there can be no distinction in such a sentence 
between ph and ov. 


éxehevoevy aTraxOnvar, commanded that they should be put to death. 
This is the A.V., and gives the sense better than the literal rendering 
‘commanded that they should be led forth.’ This ‘leading forth’ was 
the prelude to execution. The verb aayew is frequent in the accounts 
of the trial and Crucifixion of Jesus in the Gospels. 


KateQdy...cis Katrdpeav SuérpiBev. The preposition goes with 
KaTehOwv; he came down to Cesarea and abode there. By Caligula 
there had been conferred on Herod Agrippa the tetrarchies of Herod 
Philip and Lysanias mentioned Luke iii. 1. He afterwards received 
the tetrarchy of Antipas, and was honoured with the title of king. 
He therefore, and not a Roman governor, was in power at Caesarea 
at this date, for Josephus tells us (Ant. xx. 8. 2) that he had received 
from Claudius, Judea and Samaria in addition to the districts over 
which he had ruled under Caligula. 


20—25. DnarH oF Herop Acrippa I. Growri or THE CHURCH. 


20. mv Sé Ovpopaxayv, now he was highly displeased. The word 
is of very rare occurrence, being found once in Polybius and once in 


Diodorus Siculus, and nowhere else. It implies a very deep seated 
feeling of anger. 


Tvuplois kal USevlors, with them of Tyre and Sidon. These cities 
were still seats of maritime industry, and perhaps Herod’s regard for 
the people of Berytus (Beyrout), another Phoenician seaport a, little 
north of Sidon, may have been connected as cause or effect with his 
anger at the people of the two older cities. Josephus (xrx. 7. 5) gives 
an account of splendid buildings which this king provided for Berytus. 
It is clear that the way in which the royal anger had made itself felt 
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ee one which interfered with the commercial prosperity of Tyre and 
Sidon. 


SpoOvpasdoy St rapjoav mpds aitdv, but they came with one accord to 
him, i.e. they joined in a common embassy and sent persons from 
both towns to make representations and to use their influence to ap- 
pease Herod’s anger. 


Brdiotov tov él rod Koitavos Tod Bactléws, Blastus the king’s 
chamberlain. The name Blastus is Roman, and the man had proba- ' 
bly taken office under this eastern king because he was high in the 
favour of the Roman emperor. 


yrtodvro elprvyy, they asked for peace. We are not to understand 
from these words that Agrippa was making war on Tyre and Sidon, 
but only that he was on unfriendly terms with them and was imped- 
ing their trade. 

Sid 7d tTpéheo Oar aitav Try Xdpav dwd THs BactuKgs, because their 
country was nourished by the king’s country. The extent of Herod’s 
rule was very great, and if he encouraged another port, and made 
regulations by which traffic was diverted from tho towns of Tyre and 
Sidon, it was in his power to take away from them at least one-half 
of the commerce which was their support. 


21. taxty dé Hpépo, and wpon a set day. The day was one ap- 
pointed (as Josephus tells us) for holding a festival on which to make 
vows for the safety of the Roman emperor. 


c 


6 ‘Hpddns éevuodpevos eoOnta Bacidtkyv, Herod having arrayed 
himself in royal apparel. See the extract from Josephus given below. 


23. mapaxprpa dt émdratey airov dyyedos kuplov k.T.A., and im- 
mediately an angel of the Lord smote him...and he was eaten of 
worms, Cf. the fate of Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mace. ix. 9), and 
Herod the Great’s death (Josephus, Ant. xvit. 6. 5). The passage in 
which Josephus describes these events is so important in its bearing 
on the N. Test. narrative that it deserves to be read in its entirety, 
He writes (Ant. x1x. 8. 2), “Now when Agrippa had reigned three 
years over all Judea he came to the city Cxsarea, which was 
formerly called Strato’s Tower, and there he exhibited shows in 
honour of Cesar, upon his being informed that there was a certain 
festival celebrated to make vows for his safety. At which festival a 
great multitude was gotten together of the principal persons and such 
as were of dignity throughout his province. On the second day of 
which shows he put on a garment made wholly of silver and of a con- 
texture truly wonderful, and came into the theatre early in the morn- 
ing, at which time the silver of his garment being illuminated by the 
fresh reflection of the sun’s rays upon it, shone out after a surprising 
manner, and was so resplendent as to spread a dread and shuddering 
over those that looked intently upon it, and presently his flatterers 
cried out, one from one place and another from another (though not 
for his good), that he was a god. And they added, ‘Be thow merciful 
to us, for although we have hitherto reverenced thee only asa man yet 
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shall we henceforth own thee as superior to mortal nature.’ Upon this 
the King did neither rebuke them nor reject their impious flattery. But 
as he presently afterwards looked up he saw an owl sitting upon a 
certain rope over his head, and immediately understood that this bird 
was the messenger of ill tidings, as it had once been the messenger 
of good tidings to him, and fell into the deepest sorrow. A 
violent pain also arose in his belly, having begun with great severity. 
He therefore looked upon his friends and said, ‘I whom you call a 
god, am commanded presently to depart this life, while Providence thus 
reproves the lying words you just now said to me; and I who was 
called by you immortal, am immediately to be hurried away by death. 
But I am bound to accept what Providence allots as it pleases God, 
for we have by no means lived ill, but in a splendid and happy man- 
ner.’ When.he had said this his pain became violent. Accordingly he 
was carried into the palace, and the rumour went abroad everywhere 
that he would certainly die in a little time...... And when he-had 
been quite worn out by the pain in his bowels for five days he de- 
parted this life.” 

We can see from this extract that among the throng who flattered 
Herod, there were some who were suing for mercy to be shewn to 
them; that the day was a set day, that Herod was clad in royal robes, 
that the flattery consisted in calling him a god, that he did not rebuke 
them; that he was stricken immediately so that he had to be carried 
to his palace, that he acknowledged that the stroke came from God as 
a rebuke for accepting such flattery, and everybody expected him to die 
at once. 

With reference to the latter portion in which Josephus speaks of a 
violent pain increasing in vehemence very rapidly, and the N. Test, 
says he was eaten of worms, it is noticeable that, in the account of 
the death of Antiochus, already alluded to, we have these two features 
of the same disease mentioned and that they are described separately. 
First, 2 Macc. ix. 5, ‘The Lord Almighty, the God of Israel, smote 
him with an incurable and invisible plague, for as soon as he had 
spoken these words a pain of the bowels that was remediless came 
upon him and sore torments of the inner parts.’ Then after a verse 
or two describing the pride of Antiochus we read, ‘So that the worms 
rose up out of the body of this wicked man.’ 

Josephus (by whom Herod, as one who favoured Jews, was regarded 
as of no bad character, and was moreover looked upon with an eye of 
admiration as having been raised to the highest pitch of power through 
Roman influence, to which Josephus himself was very ready to pay 
court) has merely described the form in which the malady made it- 
self apparent at first, and has left out the more loathsome details from 
the death story of one who in his eyes was a great king: while Holy 
Writ has given the fuller account, because the object of the writer of 
the Acts was to emphasize in all its enormity the sin for which 
Josephus tells us that Herod himself felt that he was stricken. The 
points of accord in the two accounts are so many, and the difference 
so slight and so easy to be accounted for, that this extract from Jose- 
phus must always be regarded as a most weighty testimony to the 
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historic accuracy and faithfulness of St Luke’s narrative. For other 
instances of death by this loathsome malady, see Herodotus rv. 205; 
Eusebius vin. 16; Tertullian ad Scapul. 11. A similar account is 
given of the death of Philip II. of Spain. 


24, 6 St Adyos Tod Geod yUEavev kal erdnbivero, but the word of God 
grew and multiplied. Cf. vi. 7 and xix. 20. ‘The seed is the word,’ 
said Christ, and so the Christian historian tells us that the word was 
ag seed,—when it was cast forth diligently it waxed and brought forth 
fruit. 


25. tméotpeabav e€ ‘Iepoveadyp, returned from Jerusalem, i.e. to 
their labours among the Gentile converts in Antioch. 


arypscavres THY Staxovlay, when they had fulfilled their ministra- 
tion. 1 dvaxovia here means the giving into the care of the Church the 
contributions of the disciples in Antioch for the support of their 
brethren in Judea during the famine which Agabus had foretold (xi. 
28). ; 


*Iwdvynv, John. See above on verse 12. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
1. tives omitted with NABD. Unrepresented in Vulg. 
4. avrol for oj7o with NAB. Vulg. ‘ipsi.’ 


6. 6Anv added before rv varov with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘universam 
insulam.’ 


9. «Kat before drevlocas omitted with NABCL. Not represented in 
Vulg. 


15. el tis totw év piv Adyos with NABC. Vulg. ‘si quis est in 
vobis sermo.’ 


18. érpohoddpyoev for érporopébpycev with ACE. Vulg. ‘mores 
eorum sustinult.’ 


19. avrots omitted after katexAnpovépnoev with NBD. Vulg. has 
eis.” 

20. ws ereoiv tetpaxoclois Kal mevTrKovTa. Kal pera TAITA With 
NABC. Supported by Vulg. 

25. cl eye for riya we with NAB. Vulg. ‘Quem me.’ 

33. Tots Tékvots rpav with NABCD. Vulg. ‘filiis nostris,’ 


év TO TPGTH PoArApoO with D, Vulg. ‘in Psalmo secundo.’ But 
see notes. 


40. éd’ buds omitted with NBD. Vulg. ‘vobis.’ 
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42. é€dvrov St adray for éfudvrwy Oe éx THs cuvaywyhs TAY “Tovdalwy 
with NABCDEI. Vulg. ‘exeuntibus autem illis.’ 


ra vn omitted with NACDI. Unrepresented in Vulg. 
44. «vplov for deo with SAB. Vulg. ‘Dei.’ 
50. xal before rds eboyrypovas omitted with SABCD. Vulg. ‘et.’ 
51. avréy omitted with NABC. Unrepresented in Viilg. 


Cu. XIII. 1—12. Bureinnine or Saur’s Frrst Missionary JOURNEY. 
He visits Cyprus. 


1, aoav 8 ev Avrioxela Kata tHy otdcav éexxdAynolay, now there 
were at Antioch in the Church which was there. 

We now come to the history of those three great journeys which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles undertook in his special work. It is fitting that 
the point of departure should be Antioch, the city in which Gentiles 
had first in large numbers been joined to the Church, and where as 
yet there had risen no difficulty about the way in which they were 
received. 


Tpopyrat Kal Si8acKadron, prophets and teachers. Cf. ii. 17. The 
words of Joel were now to receive a wider fulfilment. 

We see from the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ chap. xiii. that 
these two classes of instructors became recognized in the Church, és 
de mpopyryns aAnOiwbs, OéXwv Kabfoar pos buds, dé&ids éore THs Tpodys 
avrov, ws aitws diddoKados adnOiwds éorw détos Kal ards, womep 6 
épyarns, THS Tpopys avTov. 

Dupedv 6 kadovpevos Niyep, Simeon that was called Niger. The first 
name points out the man as of Jewish origin, and the second is a 
Latin adjective= black, which may have been assumed, or given to 
him, as a name from his dark complexion. Jews were, and are still, 
in the habit of having another name beside their national one, for use 
when they mixed among foreign nations. 


Aotkvos 6 Kupnvaios, Lucius of Cyrene. This name is Latin, 
though his birthplace or home may indicate that he was one of the 
Jews who abounded in Cyrene and other parts of northern Africa. 
Perhaps he is the person mentioned Rom. xvi. 21. 


Mavaryy, Manaen, i.e. Menahem, The name is Jewish, and is found 
in Josephus (Ant. xv. 10. 5) as the name of an Essene who foretold 
that Herod the Great would become king. It may well be that the 
name became, when the prophecy had received its fulfilment, a 
favourite one among those who were attached to or favoured the 
rulers of the Herodian family. 


“Hpaddouv tov tetpdpxov civtpodos, the foster-brother of Herod the 
tetrarch. The Vulg, gives ‘collectaneus.’ Herod the tetrarch (Antipas) 
had a brother Archelaus by the same mother. Manaen would hardly 
be said to have ‘been brought up with’ (as A.V.) one brother and not 
with the other, 
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The various connections and nationalities of the men who are here 
named are worthy to be noticed when we reflect on the work which 
was to have its beginning from Antioch. One a Cypriote, another a 
Cyrenian, another a Jew, but from his double name accustomed to 
mix among non-Jews, one a connection of the Idumean house of 
Herod, and Saul, the heaven-appointed Apostle of the Gentiles,—the 
list may be deemed in some sort typical of ‘all the world,’ into which 
the Gospel was now to go forth. 


2. evrovpyovvtwy 8 aitdv TH Kuplw, and as they ministered to 
the Lord. The verb Ne:rovpyéw is the one usually employed by the 
LXX. for the ministerial services in the Temple, as it is also Heb. x. 
11, but the parallelism with the next verse, where the service here 
mentioned is described as ‘fasting and prayer,’ shews us that we are 
not to attach the former strict signification to it. Such has been the 
mind of the Church also, for from this verb comes our word ‘ Liturgy.’ 
The old order is giving place to the new, and the terminology is 
receiving 2 new sense. 


Kal vyotevdyTwy, and fasted, i.e. aS a solemn act of devotion in the 
prospect of the work which was before them. 


elev TO Tveipa T.d., the Holy Ghost said, speaking to and through 
the prophets who were there. 


adoploare Sx pou k.7.A., separate me Barnabas and Saul, Saul had 
from the first been a ‘vessel of election,’ and so specially severed for 
this work, and we can see why Barnabas, who had been the first to 
introduce Saul to the Church at Jerusalem, and whose education may 
have been very like his own, (for there was much inter-communication 
between Cyprus and Tarsus,) was appointed to be the sharer of Saul’s 
labours. 

The verb agopl¢w is used in the LXX. (Numb. viii, 11) of the sepa- 
ration of the Levites for God’s service, and (Exod. xiii. 12) of living 
things specially devoted to the Lord. 


els T6 tpyov K.T.A., for the work whereunto I have called them. As 
the one portion of this admonition was from the Holy Ghost, we may 
perhaps be warranted in concluding that the whole course of this first 
great missionary journey was pointed out also by the Spirit. There 
is no notice of a deliberation in the Church about the best way for 
the Apostles to set forth. 


6 mpookéKAnpat. It is usual in Greek not to repeat with the rela- 
tive the preposition which stands before the antecedent. Cf. Luke xii. 
46, je 0 KUptos Tov Sovdov éxelvov ev Tepe 7 OV mpocdokG. 

The middle force of mpooxéx\nwa though not possible to be repre- 
sented in a translation should not be lost sight of. The Holy Ghost 
says ‘I have called them for myselj.’ 


3. rétevnoredoavres. This verse indicates that there was a solemn 
dedication service at the end of the ministration and fasting with 
which the devotions of the Church had commenced. 
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&. txrephOévres td Tot dylov mvebparos, sent forth by the Holy 
Ghost. This repetition marks the solemn character which St Luke and 
also his informant attached to this new form which the Christian work 
was taking. 


els DerAcdKevav, unto Seleucia, which was the seaport of Antioch at 
the mouth of the river Orontes. 


dnémrevoav eis Kutpov, they sailed to Cyprus. Probably, if not 
specially directed, the missionary Apostles were induced to take this 
route because Cyprus was the birthplace of one of them, and there 
were in the island already many Jews resident, and also some Cypriote 
Christians (xi. 20), who perhaps had been in Jerusalem at the feast of 
Pentecost among the various nationalities then assembled, and who 
had, when driven away by persecution, turned their steps homeward 
and preached Jesus to their fellow countrymen (xi. 19). 


5. -yevopevor ey Dadapive, when they were at Salamis. Salamis was 
the nearest port of Cyprus for voyagers from Seleucia. It is at the 
eastern end of the island in the bay which is now called Famagousta. 


év tais cvvaywyats tov “Lov8atwv, in the synagogues of the Jews, 
who were in sufficient numbers in Salamis to need several synagogues. 


elxov 8t kal “Iwdvynv imnpéryv, and they had also John as their 
minister. This is John Mark, the nephew of Barnabas (see on xii. 12). 
His office may have been to baptize, from which service the Apostles 
seem to have refrained where it was possible (see above on x. 48). But 
there is perhaps also implied in the word vmnpérns some degree of 
the same service which in old times Elisha rendered to Elijah (2 Kings 
iii.11). The same Greek word is used for the minister in a synagogue 
(Luke iy. 20). ; 


6. SieAOdvres SE SAnv tHv vacov dxpr IIddov, and when they had 
gone through the whole island unto Paphos. Probably teaching at other 
places in the same way as they had done in Salamis. Paphos was the 
capital of Cyprus, and therefore the residence of the Roman governor. 
It was the more modern city, not the old city of Paphos, to which Paul 
and Barnabas came. See Dictionary of the Bible. 


cipoy dvSpa twa pdyov WevSorpodrtyy Lovdaiov, they found a cer- 
tain man, a magician, a false prophet, a Jew. That there were living 
among the Jews persons well known as pretenders to magic powers we 
can see from a story told T.B. Berakhoth 59 a, of a certain Rab 
Katina who, in his walk, as he was passing the door of one who was 
known as a professor of witchcraft and magic arts, felt a slight shock 
of an earthquake. He thereupon called out and asked ‘Does this 
wizard diviner know what that shock is?’ Upon this the man cried 
with a sanctimonious promptness worthy of his profession, ‘In the 
hour when the Holy One, blessed be He, remembers His children who 
dwell in sorrow among the nations of the world, He lets fall two tears 
into the great sea, and that is the cause of the tremor of the earth.’ 
Chaldwan astrologers and impostors are mentioned by Juvenal (vn 
562, xtv. 248) and Horace (Sat. 1. 2. 1) and by many other Latin 
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writers, and these were probably Babylonian Jews. So also Lucian, 
Necromantia, where a wonderful story is told of a magician named 
Mithrobarzanes. Also Lucian, Philopseudes, where one of the wonder- 
workers is called ‘A Syrian from Palestine.’ 


Bapinoots, Bar-Jesus. This was his Jewish name. The Arabic 
name or title, Hlymas=wise, was a self-assumed designation; and for 
that reason he is called ‘Magus’=the magician, a name originally 
applied to the Persian priests, who were deemed the wise men of the 
realm both in policy and religion, though their title in after times was 
degraded to baser arts and persons. 


7. dsivow to dv0umdtw Lepylw TlatdAw, which was with the pro- 
consul Sergius Paulus. Under Augustus the Roman provinces were 
divided into two classes, one class of which (needing the presence of 
troops for their government, and the possession of which gave the em- 
peror the control of the army) was called imperatorial, while the others 
were called senatorial provinces. The former were governed by an 
officer named propractor, the latter by a proconsul. We know from 
Dio Cassius (ni11. 12) that Cyprus was originally an imperatorial pro- 
vince, and therefore under a propretor. This also Strabo confirms 
(xiv. 685), but says that Augustus made it over to the people along 
with Cyprus and part of Galatia, and took instead of these Dalmatia 
for one of his provinces, so that the government was at St Paul’s 
visit held by a proconsul for the Roman senate, as is here recorded; 
and this is another instance of the historic faithfulness of St Luke’s 
record, 

Of Sergius Paulus we know nothing, but the opportunities now 
afforded, by the English occupation of Cyprus, for the investigation of 
the antiquities of the island, may lead to some discovery of his name 
and office in coin or description. 


dv5pl cuvero, a prudent man. The presence of such a man as 
Elymas among his staff shews that the proconsul was a man of inquir- 
ing mind, and the same characteristic is displayed by his desire to hear 
Barnabas and Saul. 


8. tytov Siactpapar tov dvOiTraroyv amd THs Tle TEws, seeking to turn 
aside the proconsul from the faith. Sergius had not yet accepted the 
doctrine of the Apostles, though we may presume that both he and 
Elymas had heard much about their teaching since their landing at 
Salamis. Report going before had roused the proconsul’s curiosity 
and the magician’s fear, and the wish of the latter was to divert the 
attention of Sergius, that he might not send for the new teachers. 

On this Chrysostom has: dpa rovrov, bre ev Tots &ANots ExnpuTTOY Ov 
opodpa ayavaxrovyra, éreldn 5¢ 7G dvOurdtw mpoolecay TéTe. Td HE 
Oavpacrov Tov avOumarov, OTe Kal mpoxareiAnupévos TH maryela éxelvov 
HOedev Gkovoa THY amooTohwy. 


9. addos Sé, 6 kal IlatAos, but Saul, who also is called Paul. In 
_ spite of Elymas, the proconsul had been determined in his purpose, 
and Saul had come before him. At this point we first meet the name 
by which the great Apostle is best known throughout the Christian 
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Church, and many reasons have been given why he assumed this name, 
and why at this time. Some have thought that the name was adopted 
from the proconsul’s, his first convert of distinction, but this is utterly 
alien to all we know of the character of St Paul, with his sole glory in 
the cross of Christ. Far more likely is he to have been attracted to it, 
if it were not his before, by the meaning of the Latin word (paullus = 
little, see Ter. And. 1. 5. 81; Adelph. 5. 4. 22), and its fitness to be 
the name of him who called himself the least of the Apostles. 
But perhaps he did only what other Jews were in the habit of 
doing when they went into foreign lands, and chose him a name of 
some significance (for the Jews were fond of names with a meaning) 
among those with whom he was about to mix. Dean Howson (Life 
and Letters of St Paul, 1. p. 164) compares Joses—Jason; Hillel 
—Iulus, and probably the similarity of sound did often guide the 
choice of such a name, and it may have been so with the Apostle’s 
selection. St Luke, recognizing that the history of St Paul is now to 
be his chief theme and that the work for which that’ Apostle was sepa- 
rated was now begun, names him henceforth only by the name which 
became most current in the Churches. 

The article 6 before cat belongs to the understood kadovjmevos, and is 
not to be considered a substitute for the relative. 


TAnTVels mretpatos aylov, filled with the Holy Ghost. So we learn 
that the punishment inflicted on Hlymas was dictated to the Apostle 
by the Spirit, and that he knew, from the inward prompting thereof, 
what would be the result to the offender. 


dtevioas els attov eltrey, fastened his eyes on him and said. For 
Elymas was standing by, ready to catch at anything which he could 
turn to the discredit of the Apostles. This is meant by St Paul’s 
rebuke of him, as duacrpépwv ras odovs kuplov Tas evOelas. 


10. éxOpt raons Sikatootvys, enemy of all righteousness. We may 
judge from this expression that St Paul recognised an earnest zeal for 
truth in the inquiries of the proconsul, and that his wrath against Elymas 
was not only because of what he did at the time, but for the tendency 
of all his teachings. He had led astray for a long time one who was 
desirous to understand the ways of the Lord. That there were such 
anxious inquirers among the Greeks and Romans we can see from the 
case of Cornelius and his friends. These were sure to seek to Jews 
for guidance, and in Elymas and such as he they found false guides. 


11. xelp Kvplov, the hand of the Lord, i.e. of that Jehovah whose 
ways Hlymas had perverted, for it could only have been after the Jew- 
ish faith that Sergius Paulus had made his inquiries of Elymas, who 
instead of teaching him to know the Lord, seduced him by his own 
pretensions. 

For the expression cf. LXX, Exod. ix. 3, iSod yelp xuplou érécrau év 
Tois kTyveot gov, and 1 Sam. xii, 15, cal éorae yelp xuplou ép’ das. 

TUPACS pr] BA€rov, blind, not seeing. As the infliction is still in the 
future, and so only a conception ia the mind of St Paul, however 
firmly scttled, it is reasonable to use the subjective negative wh. Cf. 
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for an exactly similar expression Luke i. 20, cwwrdv Kal pi Suvvdmevos 
Aadjoa. 

axXpr katpov, for a season. The punishment inflicted on Hlymas is 
lighter than that of Ananias and Sapphira, because in their case the 
hypocrisy of their conduct would have brought ruin to the Church, if it 
had not been severely punished, and their sin was against greater light 
and gifts of grace than had been bestowed on the magician of Cyprus. 

axdds Kal oxdtos, a mist and a darkness, There is a gradation in 
the words which implies that the withdrawal of his sight was somewhat 
gradual. At first the eyes began to cloud over, and as the film increased 
upon them he became quite blind. 


Kal wepidyoy éfrjre. xeipaywyous, and he went about seeking some to 
lead him by the hand. 

mepiaryew = to lead about, is also used in N.T. in the intransitive sense, 
‘to go about,’ cf. Mark vi. 6, cal mepujyev rds kbuas KUKAw OLddoKur. 


Xetpaywyds is rare, and only herein N.T. The verb is found in the 
LXX. (some texts) Judges xvi. 26. 

As Elymas perceives the darkness closing in upon him he turns in 
the direction where he had last noticed some friend, and endeavours to 
get a guide. For such a man would wish to shew as little as possible 
how exactly the Apostle’s words had come to pass. 


12. tote iddv 6 dvOimaros K.7.d., then the deputy, when he saw 
what was done, believed. He was convinced by the miracle and by the 
words with which it was accompanied that the Apostles were teachers 
of that way of the Lord after which he had been seeking in vain from 
Elymas. We are not told that Sergius was baptized, but we have other 
instances of the like omission of notice (see verse 48), yet as baptism 
was the appointed door into Christ’s Church, such omission of the 
mention thereof should not be thought to warrant us in believing that 
the sacrament was neglected on any occasion. 


13—15. ‘Tum AposTLEs vistt PAMpHyLIA AND Pisip1A. JoHN Marx 
RETURNS TO JERUSALEM. 


13. dvaxGévres St dard tTHS Tldhov, now having sailed from Paphos. 
Their course would be N.W. to reach the south coast of Asia Minor. 

On the prompt departure from Paphos, Chrysostom says: dpa Kat 
avrovds ovk éyxpovifovras adrodc dre TOU dvOumdrov Aowrdy mioTEvoavTos 
ovde paraxicbévras TH KoAakelig Kal TH TUT, GAN’ EvVOEws TOU Epyou 
éxomevous Kal riv avTlrepay xwpay opuavras. 

ot wept IIatdov, Paul and his company. Literally ‘those around 
Paul.’ Henceforth the Apostle of the Gentiles is made the central 
figure of nearly every scene in the Acts. 


Hoy cis Tlépyny tis Tlapdbvdlas, they came to Perga in Pamphylia. 
Pamphylia was about the middle part of the southern seaboard of Asia 
Minor, and Perga was its capital. We are not told of any missionary 
labours in Perga at this time, either because there was no opening for 
their commencement, or it may be that the Apostles were troubled at 
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the departure of Mark, They did preach in Perga on their return 
visit (xiv. 25). 


*Iwdvuns 88 x.7.A., and John departing from them returned to Jeru- 
salem. ‘There is no reason given for his departure either here or else- 
where, but the cause assigned had clearly not been one which satisfied 
St Paul (xv. 38). John Mark, most probably the same person as the 
writer of the second Gospel, afterwards was an earnest labourer for 
Christ, and St Paul (Col. iv. 10) speaks of him with affection. If St 
Luke knew the cause of his present withdrawal, the remembrance of 
his subsequent zeal sealed his lips on the subject. Of. x. 48 note. 


14. avrol S& SueAOdvres amd tHs Ilépyns, but they having passed 
through from Perga. diépxouat is a very correct expression and should 
be precisely rendered. The direction in which they went obliged them 
to cross a whole district. See below. 


cig "Avridxerav tHv IIvol8uav, to Antioch in Pisidia. Pisidia lay 
inland to the N. of Pamphylia, and Antioch was at its extreme 
northern point. : 

Dean Howson (Life and Epistles of St Paul, 1. 175) suggests that 
it was perhaps in this journey that St Paul and his companion were 
exposed to those ‘perils of robbers’ of which he speaks 2 Cor. xi. 26. 
Pisidia was a mountainous district rising gradually towards the north, 
and the quotations given by Dr Howson from Xenophon and Strabo - 
shew that there was a great deal of brigand-like life even in these 
times, from which Paul and his company may have been in danger. 


els THY cvvaywyyy, into the synagogue. Though he is the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, it is always to the synagogue that St Paul first makes 
his way. The Law of Moses ought to be a better schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ than the law of nature. 


15. pera S& tHv dvdyvac.y Tod vépov Kal TOY rpohyTay, and after 
the reading of the Law and the Prophets. Which was a prominent por- 
tion of the synagogue-service. For the better understanding of what 
was here done, and also at the time when our Lord ‘stood up for to 
read’ in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 15) it seems worth while 
to give in detail an account of the manner in which the Scriptures are 


read in the Jewish synagogues. For this see the Excursus at the end 
of this chapter. 


drérreday ot dpxirvvdywyou mpds attovs, the rulers of the syna- 
gogue sent unto them. These were the persons who had the control of 
the arrangements for calling up readers and preachers. 


el Tis tortiy éy piv Adyos mapakAroews, if ye have any word of exhor- 
tation. The sense of oyos rapaxhjoews is well seen from Heb. xiii. 22, 
where the writer calls his whole epistle by that name. )édyou Tapa- 
kjoews are spoken of 1 Macc. x. 24, where the A.V. renders ‘words of 
encouragement,’ while a similar expression, 7 év rots dya0ots \dyous 
Tapdxhyows (2 Mace. xy, 11), is rendered ‘comfortable and good words.’ 
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16—41. Pavw’s Spence at ANTIOCH. 


16. Kataceloas tH Xelpl, beckoning with his hand. Cf. xii. 17, 
where it is explained that the gesture was for the purpose of procuring 
silence, 

avdpes Iopandirar Kal ot hoBovpevor rov Gedy, men of Israel and ye 
that fear God. The audience consisted of born Jews and proselytes 
as well as perhaps some Gentiles. (See verses 42 and 43.) When the 
audience and the subject and the end aimed at were so entirely in accord 
on all three occasions we cannot be surprised that the address of St 
Paul at Antioch partakes largely of the character, and also of the lan- 
guage, of those of St Peter at Pentecost and St Stephen in his defence. 
St Paul had heard the last of these, and the vision on the way to 
Damascus had taught him to speak with boldness on the truth of the 
Resurrection. 


17. 600s... rods matépas Huav, the God of this people of Israel chose 
our fathers. He commends his words to their hearing by dwelling on 
the historic facts of their national life as God’s chosen people. In that 
history the LXX. continually represents God’s choice of Israel by this 
word éfedééaro. Cf. Deut. vil. 7, xiv. 2; Ps. xxxili. 12, lxxvii. 70, &c. 


éy TH tTapoikla, when they dwelt as strangers. The expression 
occurs Wisdom xix. 10, éuéuvyvro yap ére trav ev rH mapockla avrav, 
where the allusion is to the sojourn in Egypt. In the LXX. of 
Ezra it is also found (viii. 35), of viol rs mapocxias, of those who were 
in Babylon. 

18. érpohodpdépycev aitovs, He bare them as a nursing father. This 
is the expression in Deut. i. 31, where the LXX. have rendered, kai év 
TH Epnuw TAUT]...ws Tpopopopycer ce KUpLos 0 Beds Gov ws el Tis TPOPogo- 
pnoat avOpwros Tov viov avrov. The allusion of St Paul is so clearly to 
this passage that there can be no hesitation about the choice of read- 
ing. érporodédpycey is well supported by MS. authority, and is repre- 
sented in the A.V., and in the text of the Revised Version, ‘he 
suffered their manners.’ But for this reading, true as it is to the facts, 
there is no such close parallel to be found in the books of Moses, while 
the other is equally true to fact, much more beautiful, and borne out 
by the words of the LXX., with which we can have no doubt that St 
Paul was very familiar. 


19. vn emrd, seven nations. They are enumerated (Deut. vii. 1) 
before the people went over Jordan, viz. the Hittites, the Girgashites, 
the Amorites, the Canaanites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, and the 
Jebusites. 

KaTekAnpovopnoey THY yqVv adtdy as ereowv K.T.A., he gave their 
land for an heritage about the space of four hundred and fifty years, 
According to the received chronology there was about this length of 
time between the call of Abraham and the death of Joshua. So that 
the land is regarded as a kAypovoula from that early time. But it is 
dangerous to found any conclusions on chronology based, as the O.T. 
chronology must be, on such insufficient data, 
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kal perd taitta UwKey KpiTds ws BapovjA mpodrjrov, and after 
these things He gave them judges until Samuel the prophet. On Samuel 
as the prophet above all others cf. iii. 24, note. 


21. KaKedev, and after that. The word indicates from that 
point in their history where Samuel appears they began to clamour 
for a king, and thus the local becomes a temporal meaning in the 
adverb. 


Tov Yaovd viev Kels, dvESpa ek purrs Beviapelv, Saul the son of Kish, 
a man of the tribe of Benjamin. And to the speaker himself some 
part of this description applied, for he also was of the tribe of 
Benjamin. 

The forty years’ duration of Saul’s reign is only to be gathered in- 
directly from Holy Writ, but Josephus (Ant. vr. 14. 9) expressly states 
that time as the length of his reign, and as Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, whom 
Abner set on the throne after his father’s death was forty years old 
when he began to reign (2 Sam, il. 10), we may conclude that the 
length assigned in the text is correct. 


22. evpov Aaveld x.7.A., I have found David, &. This sentence is 
a combination and adaptation from two separate verses out of the 
O. Test. (1) ‘I have found David my servant,’ Ps. lxxxix. 20; (2) 
‘The Lord hath sought Him a man after His own heart, and the Lord 
hath commanded him to be captain over His people,’ 1 Sam. xiii. 14. 


23. rotvrov 6 Qéds...Kkat éemayyedlay yyayev... Inooty, from this 
man’s seed hath God according to promise brought unto Israel a 
Saviour Jesus. The promise alluded to here is preserved for us in 
Ps. exxxii. 11 ‘Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy seat,’ 
and in many other similar declarations in the prophets. Cf. Zech. 
lii. 8, 9. 

24. mpd mpocdmov is only the rendering of the Hebrew 1905 — at 


the face of, and means no more than pd, and the A.V. has rightly 
rendered it only by before. 


Pomrriorpe, petavolas, the baptism of repentance, i.e. baptism which 
was to be an outward sign of an inner change of life and mind. Cf. 
Mark i. 4. 


25. Tl eye vrovoetre elvar, what think ye that I am? For John’s 
words see Matth. ili. 11; Marki. 7; Luke iii. 16; John i. 20, 27. 


26. ot év iptv doBotpevor tov Ocdy. Cf. above on verse 16. 

iptv 6 Adyos...eEarrertddn, to you was the word of this salvation sent 
forth. Some of the oldest authorities read jut here, and for the 
Apostle to say ‘to us’ is quite in accord with the language of verse 17, 
‘God chose our fathers.’ Through the whole address he avoids, as far 
as may be, wounding any Jewish prejudice, and so classes himself with 
his hearers where the subject allows him to do so. 

In Néyos cwrnplas the reference is to the cwrijp mentioned in verse 


23, so that the meaning is ‘the message of the work of Jesus as 
Saviour,’ 
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There appears to be a reference in the aorist é£arecrd\n to the first 
announcement of the message of salvation. 


27. rovtov dyvoroavres, because they knew Him not. Cf. the very 
similar language of St Peter at the Temple (iii. 17), ‘I wot that 
erceh ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers,’ and see note 
there, 

28. Kal pndSeplay atrlay Oavdrov eipdvtes, and though they found 
no cause of death in Him. These words are part of the declaration of 
Pilate (Luke xxiii. 22). 

29. mdvta td mepl aitod yeypappéva, all the things which have 
been written of Him. Various prophecies received their fulfilment in 
Christ’s sufferings, some in the betrayal, others in harsh treatment, 
and agony which preceded His death, the greatest of them all. 

30. 6 St eds tfyepey attov ék vexpaov, but God raised Him from 
the dead. This was the proof that God had now fulfilled the promise 
made unto Abraham and to David, that of their seed should one come, 
in whom all the nations of the earth should be blessed, even as St 
Paul says below, by being justified from all things, from which they 
could not be justified by the law of Moses. And elsewhere (Rom. i. 
4) the Apostle says that Jesus ‘ was declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead.’ 

31. dmo tas Tadtvalas, from Galilee. The Apostles, and the 
main body of Christ’s followers, were drawn from Galilee, in so much 
that, before the Crucifixion, Galileans was a name by which they were 
known (Mark xiy. 70). 

oltives viv eloly pdiptupes adrod, who now are His witnesses. St 
Paul has not mentioned the Ascension of Jesus, but when he says that 
now men are His witnesses, it is implied that Christ was no longer on 
earth for men to see Him. ‘The Apostle also thus marks out what 
was the especial work of those who had companied with Jesus during 
His life. 

32. Kal tpets dpds edayyeArfopela, and we declare unto you glad 
tidings. While the companions of Jesus are to be His witnesses, we 
are His Evangelists, the bringers of the good news of His salvation. 


Tiyv...emayyedlav..., of the promise which was made unto the fathers. 
Thus émayyeNav becomes the direct object of the verb evayyed.(o- 
peda. 

33. Ori tatTny 6 Oeds exrremArpwxey. Render, how that God hath 
completely fulfilled this. The (led tidings” are about the promise, and 
the precise message which is the cause for gladness is contained in the 
announcement that the promise has been fulfilled, and the strengthened 
form of the verb (éxrem\jpwxev) marks the completeness of this fulfil- 
ment. 

rots Téxvots Hpav, unto owr children. This well-supported reading 
certainly merits Tischendorf’s remark, ‘insolenter illud quidem dictum 
est.’ We should naturally expect what the Teat. recept. has given, ‘to 
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us their children.’ But when the complete force of the preceding 
verb is taken into account, the sentence may be explained. The 
promise was made to Abraham, and generation after generation was 
born and passed away, having received the promises only by faith. 
Eyen the generation contemporary with Jesus was not born to the 
complete fulfilment, but now after Christ’s resurrection Christians 
may say ‘for our children’ the promises are utterly fulfilled. 


dvacricas Incoty, in that He hath raised up Jesus again, i.e. from 
the dead. This is necessary to the Apostle’s argument, which is on 
the resurrection of Jesus as a proof that He was the Messiah. The 
quotation which follows need not refer alone to the birth of Jesus into 
this world. He was also the first-begotten from the dead, the first- 
fruits of them that slept. 


& tO medto arpa, in the first Psalm. What we now call the 
first and second Psalms were originally joined into one, which will 
account for what is now Ps. ii. 7 being named as in the text. Justin 
Martyr (Apol. 1. 40) treats the whole from paxdpios dvip (‘Blessed is 
the man’ &¢.) to waxdproe wdvres ol remoiOores em’ adroy (the close of the 
present second Psalm) as all one composition and on one subject. So 
Tertullian (Adv. Mare. ty. 22) writes ‘in primo psalmo, ‘‘filius meus 
es tu, hodie genui te.””’ 


34. ottws eipney, He [i.e. God] hath spoken on this wise, The 
quotation is from Is. ly. 3. 


Sdco tpiv ta dova AaevlS td muord, I will give you the sure 
(faithful) mercies of David. 7& do.a is often used by the LXX. to repre- 
sent the Hebrew word for ‘mercies’ as here. St Paul speaking to the 
people of Antioch no doubt used the Greek version, though he would 
carry the Hebrew thought along with him. But having 7a dora as the 
explanation of the ‘everlasting covenant’ of which Isaiah is speaking, 
St Paul at once connects rd dora with the tov dcvoy of Ps. xvi. 10, 
where it is said God will not give His Holy One to see corruption. 


35. SidTu Kal év Erépw Aéyer, because He saith also in another place. 
These words of Ps. xvi., which David was inspired to utter, cannot 
refer to David himself, and this St Paul now proceeds to shew. Cf, 
on the whole passage ii. 2931 notes. 


36. Aaveld pev ydp...exounydn, for David, after he had served his 
own generation by the counsel of God, fell on sleep. There are several 
other constructions possible in this verse. Thus Bov\q might be taken 
as dependent on vrnperjcas, ‘after that in his own generation he had 
served the counsel of God, fell asleep.? Or Bovdg might be taken after 
éxoundn, ‘he fell asleep by the counsel of God.’ But the A.V. seems 
preferable. For it must be borne in mind that the contrast which 
most aids the Apostle’s argument is that, while Dayvid’s services could 
benefit only those among whom he lived, and could not be extended 
to other generations, Christ by His Resurrection, never more to die 
and see corruption, is a Saviour for all generations, and remission of 
sins through Him can be promised to every one that believeth. 
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38. adeois dpapriay, forgiveness of sins. Just as Jesus in His life- 
time on earth declared that His miracles were only signs that ‘the 
Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins, so the Apostles 
preach concerning the Resurrection. Cf. x. 43, the conclusion of St 
Peter’s speech in the house of Cornelius. 


39. dro mavtwv wv, from all things from which. On the non- 
repetition of a preposition before the relative when it precedes the 
antecedent, see note above on verse 2. 


40. jr) érédOy, lest there come about, viz. a moral and spiritual 
overthrow as great as the destruction which the Chaldeans and 
Nebuchadnezzar wrought upon the land and people at the time of the 
Babylonish captivity, to which the prophecy (Hab. i. 5) quoted in the 
next verse refers. 


41. Were, of katadpovytal, behold, ye despisers. This the render- 
ing of the LXX. and of some other versions, The Hebrew text gives, 
as A.V., ‘Behold, ye among the heathen,’ The LXX. either had, or 
thought they had, a different text. 


épyov 6 ov pu muoredonte, a work which ye shall in no wise believe. 
It is the result of long-continued evil-doing that those who live in it 
grow incredulous and proof against all warnings. Their hearts are 
allowed to wax gross and their ears to become dull of hearing, 


42—52. FurraHer PREACHING BOTH TO JEWS AND GENTILES. JEALOUSY 
OF THE JEWS, AND ExpuLSION OF THE APOSTLES FROM ANTIOCH. 


42. edvrav St aitdyv, mapexadovv, and as they were going out, they 
besought. The congregation had been in the synagogue where we may 
presume that only Jews and proselytes were assembled. We do not 
read of Gentiles among the throng of listeners until the next sabbath. 
The ra €0vy of the Text. recept. makes the verse unintelligible. 


els TO petaéd odBBarov. In 44 we have the expression 7 dé épxo- 
pévy caBBdarw, and some thinking a difference of meaning intended 
would render here ‘during the intervening week.’ This does not 
seem needed, but as is pointed out in the Excursus on ver. 15 the 
Jewish congregations had a portion of the Law read in the synagogues 
not only on the Sabbath, but on the Monday and on the Thursday 
mornings, that they might not be for three days without hearing the 
Scripture. The peculiar expression in this verse may apply to the 
meetings in the synagogue on those days, when the people desired 
to hear once more the message which St Paul had just preached 
to them. 

Td pypara radta. Render, these tidings, to mark that the word is 
not doyos. Cf. x. 37. 

43. tov ceBopévav mpoonditoy, of devout proselytes. This name 
may have been used to distinguish those proselytes who conformed 
entirely to Judaism from the proselytes of the gate, 
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%reSov adtods mpocpéevery TL Kapiti TOD Qeod, persuaded them to 
continue in the grace of God, as Barnabas in like circumstances had 
urged on the converts at Antioch in Syria (xi. 23). Here, though 
we have no mention of actual converts, the Apostles must have had 
regard to the ‘purpose of their hearts’ when they spake to these in- 
quirers as though they were already ‘in the grace of God.’ 


44. oxddv Taca 1 WéAts, almost the whole city. Showing that the 
Apostles must have been labouring diligently, both among Jews and 
heathen during the intervening days. 


45. émrdrjoOnoay trAov, they were filled with jealousy. That spirit 
of exclusion, which was so engrafted in the Jewish race, asserted itself 
as soon as they saw the Gentiles gathered to hear the Apostles. The 
teaching of men who would admit all mankind to the same privileges 
was abhorrent to them. For themselves and for proselytes they could 
accept a message as God-sent, and tolerate some modifications in their 
teaching and practice, but they could not endure that the Gentiles 
should be made equal with God’s ancient people. 


dvtudéyovtes Kal BAardypotvtes, contradicting and blaspheming. 
Cf. the singular conduct of the Jews at Corinth under like circum- 
stances (xviii. 6). There is considerable authority for omitting avridé- 
yovres kat here. It may be that they fell out because of the previous 
dvré\eyov in the verse. The sense seems better conveyed by their 
retention. They contradicted and, in doing so, became blasphemers. 


46. tpiy qv dvayxatov «.t.d., it was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you. That, as Christ came first 
unto His own, so His messengers should declare their glad tidings 
first unto Jews, but if they received not the word, then it was to be 
proclaimed to all who would receive it. 


Kal odk dflous kpivete Eautots, and adjudge yourselves unworthy, i.e. 
you pronounce a sentence upon yourselves by your actions. Cf. Matth. 
xxii. 8, ‘They that were bidden’ to the marriage-supper were found in 
this fashion to be unworthy. He who sent to call them had deemed 
them worthy, but they made it clear they were not so by their refusal 
to come. 


47. otrws yop évtéradta piv 6 Ktptos, for thus hath the Lord 
commanded us. The Lord’s command which the Apostle quotes is from 
Isaiah xlix. 6, and it shews that from the prophetic times the reception 
of the Gentiles was made manifest in the counsels of God. Whatever 
application be made of the words of the Prophet (i.e. to whomsoever 
the ‘ thee’ be referred) it is clear that, with the Jews, the Gentiles also 
are to be recipients of the promised blessings. 


48. Kal émiotevoav boo. Hoav TeTaypévor els Lary aidvioy, and 
as many as were ordained unto eternal life believed. In the contro- 
versies on predestination and election this sentence has constantly 
been brought forward. But it is manifestly unfair to take a sentence 
out of its context, and interpret it as if it stood alone. In ver. 46 we 
are told that the Jews had adjudged themselves unworthy of eternal 
life, and all that is meant by the words in this verse is the opposite of 
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that expression. The Jews were acting so as to proclaim themselves 
unworthy; the Gentiles were making manifest their desire to be 
deemed worthy. The two sections were like opposing troops, ranged 
(rerayuévoc=marshalled) by themselves, and to some degree, though 
not unalterably, looked upon as so arranged by God on different sides. 
Thus the Gentiles were ordering themselves, and were ordered unto 
eternal life. The text says no word to warrant us in thinking that 
none could henceforth change sides. Nor is the rendering ‘ ordained’ 
necessarily an evidence of the Calvinistic bias of our translators. The 
same rendering is found in other English versions and the Rhemish, 
strange to say, is even stronger, having ‘pre-ordinate.’ 


50. tds weBopévas yuvatkas tds evoxrpovas, the devout women of 
honourable estate. We read that in Damascus, and we may suppose 
that it was likely to be the case in other large towns and cities in 
which Jews abounded, the wives of the men in high position among 
the heathen were much inclined to the Jewish religion (Josephus, B.J. 
1. 20. 2). These would be easily moved by the Jews to take action 
against the Apostles. 


TOvS TESTOUS TIS TéAEwS, the chief men of the city, i.e. the heathen 
magistrates. As the Jews in Jerusalem had appealed to Pilate and 
the Roman power to carry out their wishes at the Crucifixion, so the 
Jews in Antioch excite the heathen authorities against Paul and 
Barnabas. 


dd tév ploy, from their borders. The old English word ‘coasts’ 
(A.V.) did not mean only land bordering on the sea as now, but any 
borderland. 


51. ot 8& extwatdpevor TOV koytopTov K.T.A., Dut they having shaken 
off the dust of their feet against them. This significant action, like 
that of the ‘shaking of the raiment’ (xviii. 6), implied that those 
against whom it was done were henceforth left to go their own way. 
Cf. Matt. x. 14. 


*Ikdviov, Iconium. A city in Pisidia to the east of Antioch. It is 
still a large town, and preserves a trace of its old name, being now 
called Konieh. See Dict. of the Bible. 

52. ot 8 palnral émAnpotvto Xapas, and the disciples were filled 
with joy. Rejoicing in accordance with the Lord’s exhortation (Matt. 
y. 12) when men reviled and persecuted them, which was the very treat- 
ment which they had received in Antioch. 

Kal mvetparos dylov, and with the Holy Ghost. This inward presence 
of the Comforter was the spring from which came the fulness of joy. 
On this Chrysostom says, rd0os yap didacKddov rappyolav ovK éyKorrer 
GAG mpoduuoTepoy Tovel TOY MabnT AY. 
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ON THE JEWISH MANNER OF READING THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


The Jewish division of the Scriptures is (1) the Law, i.e. the Five 
Books of Moses. (2) The Prophets, under which title the Jews in- 
clude Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, as well as Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets. (8) The Hagio- 
grapha, containing Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Song of Solomon}, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and the two Books of Chronicles. The command which enjoins the 
reading of the Pentateuch is found Deut. xxxi. 10, ‘At the end of 
every seven years in the solemnity of the year of release in the Feast 
of Tabernacles, when all Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy 
God in the place which He shall choose, thou shalt read this Law 
before all Israel in their hearing. Gather the people together, men 
and women and children and thy stranger that is within thy gates that 
they may heavy.’ 

This appointment, which prescribes the reading of the whole Pen- 
tateuch on the Feast of Tabernacles, was probably soon found to be 
impracticable, and it is not unlikely that from a very early time 
the people arranged to read through the Pentateuch in seven years by 
taking a small portion on every Sabbath, beginning with the Sabbath 
after the Feast of Tabernacles in one year of release, and ending with 
the Feast of Tabernacles in the next year of release. Thus would 
they in some sort be fulfilling the commandment. That such an early 
subdivision of the Pentateuch into small portions took place seems 
likely from what we know of the later arrangements for the reading 
of the Law. The existence of such a plan for reading would account 
for some of the divisions which exist (otherwise unexplained) in various 
copies of the Jewish Law. 

For (1) we learn (T. B. Megillah, 29 b) that the Jews of Palestine 
broke up the Pentateuch into sections for each Sabbath in such a 
manner as to spread the reading thereof over three years (and a half?). 
They arranged no doubt that the concluding portions of their second 
reading should be on the Feast of Tabernacles in the year of release; 
and they began again on the following Sabbath. In this way they read 
through the whole Law twice in the seven years, and by concluding it on 
the Feast of Tabernacles in the year of release observed the command- 
ment”, and hereby may be accounted for some other of the unused 
subdivisions of the copies of the Jewish Law. 


1 The five small books, the Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesi- 
astes and Esther, are for synagogue-use written each on a separate roll, and so 
are named the five Megilloth (rolls) and are read respectively, The Song of 
Solomon at the Feast of Passover, Ruth at Pentecost, Lamentations on the 9th 
of Ab (the anniversary of the destruction of the Temple), Ecclesiastes on the 
Feast of Tabernacles and Esther at Purim. 

2 This arrangement is still observed partially m the Jewish “Temple” at 
Hamburg, founded in 1818, and there was a little while ago (sce Jewish Chronicle, 
Feb. 7, 1879) a movement on foot for introducing a similar arrangement in the 
West London Synagogue of British Jews. 
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2, The Babylonian Jews in the 4th century after Christ, and pro- 
bably much earlier, and all Jews down to this day have the Penta- 
teuch so divided that it is read through once every year, such reading 
beginning on the Sabbath after the Feast of Tabernacles, and con- 
cluding on the so-called last day of that Feast in the next year, the day 
really being the day of ‘ rejoicing in the Law’ (simkhath Torah). Thus 
they bring their reading to an end in each year, and so of course in 
the release-year, on the day appointed, and observe the command in 
this manner. 

This comparatively modern, though almost universally prevailing 
arrangement, accounts for the present larger divisions of the Law for 
reading, and these divisions have each of them its proper name. For 
the whole Pentateuch has 54 weekly portions, one for each Sabbath. 
No year however contains 54 Sabbaths, and beside this, some festivals 
(or rather, holy convocations) may fall on the Sabbath, and when 
that happens the Scripture appointed for the festival is read, and not 
the appointed weekly portion in its sequence. In order that the 
whole Law may still be read through on the Sabbaths, it is provided 
that occasionally two weekly sections are combined and read on one 
Sabbath!. 

These weekly sections of the Pentateuch (Parshioth) are each divided 
into seven portions, and seven readers are called up from the congrega- 
tion, These are to be (1) an Aaronite (and if such be in the congrega- 
tion he may not be passed over), (2) a Levite, (3) five ordinary Israelites. 
These must all be males and at least 13 years and one day old. Prac- 
tically, in Europe at least, though these are still called up in the congre- 
gations, they do not themselves read, but a reader is appointed to read 
for them. There are congregations in which as a mark of honour 
more than seven are called up, but this is discountenanced by some 
Rabbis as likely to lead to abuses. 

When the reading of the Law in this manner is concluded the 
seventh section or part thereof is repeated, and any person may be 
asked to do this. Such reader is called Maphtir, i.e. the Haphtarist 
(the person whose reading terminates the reading of the Law). With 
this is connected the subsequent reading of the selected portions of 
the Prophets. 

In olden times the Haphtarist was also the person invited to be the 
preacher, and this must haye been the position occupied by St Paul at 
Antioch, and by Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth. 

The sections of the Prophets selected for Sabbath reading and called 
Haphtaroth have always some bearing upon the appointed portion of 
the Law for that Sabbath, e.g. with the first section of Genesis (Gen. 
i, 1—vi. 8), which contains the account of the Creation, there is ap- 
pointed as the prophetical reading the passage (Isaiah xlii. 5—21), 
which begins ‘Thus saith God the Lord, He that created the heavens,’ 
&c. With the next section of the Law which contains the history of 
Noah (Gen. vi. 8—xi. 32), the prophetical reading is Isaiah liv. 1—10, 


1 Of course there will be less need for this arrangement in an intercalated 
year, which will have four sabbaths extra, 
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in which passage is found ‘This is as the waters of Noah unto me.’ 
The next section of the Law (Gen. xii. 1—xvii. 27) contains the his- 
tory of Abraham, and the reading from the Prophets begins with 
Isaiah xl. 27—xli. 16, and in the passage there occurs ‘Who raised up 
the righteous man from the East, called him to his foot,’ &c., and a 
like arrangement is observed throughout the year. 

On the Sabbath afternoons the Jews in their synagogues read, to 
three people, the first seventh of the portion of the Law which is set 
apart for the following Sabbath, and they do the same on Monday 
morning and on Thursday morning. So that during the week this 
part is read four times over. 

No prophetic portions are read along with this, but (T. B. Shabbath, 
116 b) in the old times, as early as the commencement of the 3rd 
century, we find that on the Sabbath afternoons portions of the Hagio- 
grapha were read along with this smaller section of the Law, and we 
cannot doubt that the same principle would be observed in their 
selection, and that passages similar in character to the selections from 
the Pentateuch would be chosen in these cases also, though we have 
no indication what they were.? 

Festivals and Fasts had their own portions of the Pentateuch ap- 
pointed, and therewith corresponding portions of the Prophets. 

On quasi-festival Sabbaths the ordinary portions of the Law were 
read, but besides this occasionally other additional portions of the Law 
were chosen for the Haphtarist to read with reference to the festival, 
and instead of the usual prophetical section appointed for these days, 


suck nassages from the Prophets were chosen as bore on the nature 
of the quasi-festival. 


These quasi-festivals are 
(1) Should the Sabbath be (a) the day before the New Moon, or (b) 
the day coincident with the New Moon. 

Partaking of the character of a quasi-festival there is also the so- 
called ‘great Sabbath,’? which is the Sabbath that precedes the 
Passover. On this day the portion of the Law to be read is 
neither varied nor increased, but as in (1) the appointed Haph- 
tarah is changed for one of a suitable character. The same sort 
of change of the Haphtarah, but not of the portion of the Law 
to be read, takes place for the Sabbath between New Year and 
the Day of Atonement (1—10 of the month Tishri). 

(2) The Maccabeean festival of the Dedication, which as it lasted 
for 8 days might include two Sabbaths. 
(3) Four semi-festivals which are in one string, 
a. The Sabbath preceding the New Moon of Adar, or coinci- 
dent with that New Moon. This is called Shekalim(=the 


shekels), and the special portion of the Law then additionally 
read is Exod. xxx. 11—16. 


? Thus would be accounted for many still unexplained divisions in the 
Hagiographa. 


It may be mentioned that the name ‘great Sabbath’ is by the Italian Jews 
applied also to the Sabbath preceding Pentecost. 
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b. The Sabbath before Purim (the Haman-festival) called 
Zacor=remember, for which the special additional portion 
of the Law is Deut. xxv. 17—19. 

c. The Red Heifer Sabbath. This is a moveable feast, but 
must fall between (b) and (d). It is a preparation of Puri- 
fication for Passover, and its special additional portion of 
the Law is Num. xix. 

d. Ha-Khodesh=the month. The Sabbath preceding or co- 
incident with the New Moon of Nisan, for which the special 
portion of the Law is Exod. xii. 1—20. 

(4) To the above six must be added two Sabbaths if they fall in the 
middle holidays of the Feasts of Passover and Tabernacles, for 
such Sabbaths are even of a higher dignity than the other quasi- 
festivals. 

(5) The three Sabbaths before the commemoration of the destruc- 
tion of the city and Temple by Titus, and its previous destruction 
by Nebuchadnezzar}. On these Sabbaths the portion of the Pen- 
tateuch appointed for the day is retained, but prophetic portions 
are selected which suit the circumstances. These are known as 
the three Sabbaths [commemorative] of Punishment and Troubles. 

(6) Besides these there are seven Sabbaths called ‘Sabbaths of Con- 
solation,’ for which, in the same way, special prophetic passages 
are read, which must all be chosen from the latter part of Isaiah 
(chap. xl. and after), and in one of them probably occurred the 
passage (Isaiah lxi, 1), read by Jesus in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth?. For although at present the Haphtarah from that chapter 
is marked to begin at verse 10, there are indications in some 
MSS.? that the selected portion formerly commenced at an earlier 
point, and this for coherence could hardly be elsewhere than at 
verse 1. It seems probable that in post-Christian times the 
verses read by our Lord have designedly been cut off from the 
special prophetic passage. For although any charge against the 
Jews of altering the words of Scripture on account of Christianity 
must be dismissed as utterly unfounded, it is on the other hand 
beyond question that they abolished the most ancient and hal- 
lowed custom of reading the ten words during the morning prayers 
daily, ‘because of the murmuring of the heretics’ (minin), and by 
this word (minin) the Jews meant the earliest Judxo-Christians 
(TI. B. Berakhoth 12 a) who, after Christ’s example in the Sermon 
on the Mount, laid great stress on the Ten Commandments of the 
Moral Law to the depreciation of ceremonial regulations. 


1 Both these events are commemorated on the same day (9th of Ab). 

2 That there is no anachronism in supposing that these ‘Sabbaths of Consola- 
tion’ were observed in our Lord’s time may be inferred from the strict way in which 
the Jewish traditions always identify, in everything but time, the destruction of 
the two temples by Nebuchadnezzar and by Titus, and the observances in con- 
nexion therewith. And we take it as a further proof of the antiquity of this 
observance that though there are slight variations in the ordinary Haphtaroth, 
in the various Jewish rituals, those for the ‘Sabbaths of Consoiation’ are the 
same in all. : 

3 See a South-Arabian (Yemen) Codex, Brit. Museum MSS. Oriental 1470. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 


3. Kat before Si8dvrt omitted with ABDEP. Not represented in 
Vulg. 


8. vrdpxywv omitted with NABCDE. Unrepresented in Vulg. 


13. avray after méAews omitted with NABCDE. Not represented 
in Vulg. 


14. éemjSnoav for eicerndnoay with NABCDE, Vulg. ‘exsilierunt.’ 
17. dyaloupyav for dyaforody with SABC. 


23. Kat’ éxkAnolav mperPutépovs with NABCD. Vulg. ‘per singu- 
las ecclesias presbyteros.’ 


28. éxe? omitted with NABCD. Not represented in Vulg. 


Cu. xIv. 1—7. PreacHine at Icontum, THE AposTLES FORCED 
TO FLEE. 


1. Katd 1d adtd eioe ety adtots els THY TvVaywyny, that they 
went both together into the synagogue. These words probably refer not 
to one special visit, but to repeated occasions in which Paul and 
Barnabas appeared as fellow-labourers before the Jewish congregation 
in Iconium. ; 

For an example of xara 76 avo in this sense, cf. LXX. 1 Sam. xi. 11, 
Kal ovx vrehelpOnoav év avrots dUo Kata TO avro. 

Kal Aadjoa ottws, and so spake, i.e. on various occasions, on some 
of which not Jews only but Gentiles were hearers of the word. 

“EAdjvev, of the Greeks. St Luke elsewhere uses “Hyves to mean 
Gentiles and ‘EN\nvicrat to mean Greek-Jews. But it has been thought 
that in this verse "E\\nves can only mean Greek-Jews, and that the 
word is here used differently from the other places where it is found 
in the Acts. Such supposition does not seem necessary. Clearly the 
visit of the Apostles to Iconium lasted a considerable time, and it is 
not to be supposed that while there they refrained from speaking the 
word of their message in any place but in the solitary synagogue. 
They went, as their wont was, to the synagogue first, that place was 
the scene of their joint labours on many occasions, and there many of 
the Jews were won to the faith. But the Apostles spake elsewhere the 
same glad tidings which they published to the Circumcision, and by 
this labour many Gentiles also were converted. This seems a simpler 
explanation than to make St Luke say“E\\yves here, when he means 
“EA\nvicral. The verse condenses the account of the Apostolic labours, 
marks that their commencement was at the synagogue, that Jews be- 
came believers, and then without further specification of a place of 


preaching adds ‘and of the Gentiles,’ to complete the description of 
the whole result, 
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2, ot 8¢ drrebrjoavres "IovSaior. Render, but the Jews that were 
disobedient. The same verb is found John iii. 36, where the rendering 
should be ‘he that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life.’ The word 
is stronger than ‘unbelieving,’ it expresses unbelief breaking forth into 
rebellion, and so exactly describes the character of these Jews who 
were persecuting Paul and Barnabas. It is noteworthy throughout 
the Acts that persecution seems nearly in every case to have origi- 
nated with the Jews. 

Cf. for the verb Baruch i. 19, ws r7s qudpas radrns HueOa dredovyres 
pos KUpLov Oedy nudy, Kal Eoxedidfomer pos TO mh akovew Ths Pwvhs avrov. 

&xdkwooay tas Puxds, made their minds evil affected. The verb is 
not frequently found in this sense. The precise phrase kaxdom ras 
youxas (yuxqv) is found twice in LXX. (Numb. xxix. 7, xxx. 14), but 
there it is of affliction put on a person’s own soul by a fast or a vow. 
It is also used (Acts xii. 1) to describe the harm done to the Church 
by Herod Agrippa. Here it implies not only an ill disposition aroused 
towards the brethren, but also that injury was done to the minds in 
which such feeling was stirred up. 

3. ixavov pev ovv xpdvov Siérpupay, long time therefore abode they. 
There are two results described in this and the following verse as the 
consequences of the Jewish opposition. First, a long stay was neces- 
sary that, by the words of the Apostles and by the mighty deeds 
following wherewith God confirmed them, the faith of the new converts 
might be fully established before the Apostles departed. Secondly, 
there came about a division among the people; the Christians and 
non-Christians became distinctly marked parties. 

trappnoatépevor él tO Kuplw, speaking boldly in the Lord. The 
preposition implies dependence and rest upon something. The zap- 
pnotia of the Apostles came from the Lord, and was sustained by Him. 
He made them bold by His works of power in support of their message. 

TS Adyo THS XapiTos avTod, the word of His grace. So named 
because the word of the truth of the Gospel is a message of grace and 
favour. 

4 oi piv yoav oty tots “Lov8atois, part held with the Jews. For 
a similar division see the history of the preaching at Thessalonica, 
xvii. 4, 5, That His word should cause such division had been fore- 
told by Jesus (Luke xii. 51). 

5. as 88 éyévero épprj, but when there was an onset made. The 
noun does not necessarily imply that any direct attack had been made, 
which, from what follows, we can see was not the case. It rather 
refers to the excitement, urging, and instigation which the Jews were 
applying to their heathen companions, and which was likely to end in 
violence. Chrysostom says ov yap édusKovro, aN’ érohenobyTo "ovoy. 

adv tots dpxover, with their rulers. The religious animosity call- 
ing in the civil power, as on other occasions, to work its wishes. 


kal AWoPRoAnoat adtovs, and to stone them. We can see from this 
that the prompting to violence came from the Jews. Stoning was 
their punishment for blasphemy, and such they would represent the 
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teaching of the Apostles to be. We need not suppose that any regular 
legal stoning like that of Stephen was intended, or that to accomplish 
that object the rulers here mentioned were such Jewish authorities as 
could be gathered together in Iconium, and that they are indicated by 
a vague term because they had no very settled position. The previous 
verb ‘to use them despitefully’ rather points to the opposite conclusion, 
and marks the intended proceeding as a piece of mob-outrage, for 
which the countenance of any authority was gladly welcomed. 

In connexion with St Paul’s residence at Iconium, there exists a 
story of the conversion of a maiden named Thecla, of which the 
apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla represents the form into which 
the legend had grown in the fourth century. Thecla, who was espous- 
ed to Thamyris, is said to have been deeply atfected by the preaching 
of the Apostle, which she accidentally heard, and when St Paul was 
put in prison on the accusation of being a magician, she bribed the 
gaoler and visited the prisoner, and was fully instructed by him in 
the Christian faith. The Apostle was punished and sent away from 
Iconium. Thecla was condemned to die for her refusal to marry 
Thamyris, but was miraculously saved, and after many troubles joined 
St Paul in his missionary travels, and ultimately made her home in 
the neighbourhood of Seleucia, where she led the life of a nun till her 
death, which took place when she was ninety years old. 

This story may at first have had some basis of truth to rest on, but 
it has been so distorted with inconsistent details, that it is impossible 
now to judge what the foundation of it may have been. 


6. ovyidevres, they being ware of it. The Apostles were not with- 
out friends among the people, and of the party which sided with them 
there would be some who could get information about any attack 
which was being planned against them. It is to be noticed that 
throughout the history there is no attempt to exaggerate the sufferings 
of the Christian teachers. Here was a narrow escape from stoning, 


and as such it is recorded with no more expansion than is absolutely 
unavoidable, 


Karépvyov...kal tv meptxwpov, fled unto the cities of Lycaonia, 
Lystra and Derbe, and unto the region round about. From the vio- 
lence of a mob excited by the Jews they fled into a wilder region 
where were few or no Jews, and the cities are enumerated in the order 
in which they were visited, while some to which they went are un- 
named but meluded in the general term ‘the region round about.’ 


The flight of the Apostles is exactly in accord with Christ’s injunction 
(Matt. x. 23). 


8—18. Curr or A Cripphe at Lystra. Tun Heatuen Propir 
REGARD THE APOSTLES AS Gops, 


8. év Atvotpois, at Lystra. This place lay almost south from 
Iconium, if the site generally assigned to it, at the foot of the Kara- 
dagh, be the correct one. See Dict. of the Bible. It is most probable 
that this was the home of Timothy. We cannot conclude this ab- 
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solutely from xvi. 1, because both Derbe and Lystra are there men- 
tioned, but in xx. 4 we have an enumeration in which are the words 
‘Gaius of Derbe and Timotheus,’ where the form of the expression 
makes it almost certain that the latter was not of Derbe. Further, 
when St Paul recalls to Timothy his sufferings undergone at this 
period (2 Tim. iii. 10, 11), he says ‘Thou hast fully known...... the 
persecutions and afflictions which came unto me at Antioch, at Ico- 
nium, at Lystra,’ words which seem to connect Timothy with the 
last-named place, and when taken in connexion with the other pas- 
‘sages to be conclusive that Timothy did not live at Derbe. 

That Timothy was made a convert to Christianity at this first visit 
of St Paul is plain from xvi. 1, where on the Apostle’s second visit he 
is called ‘a disciple.’ It is also clear from the same passage (xvi. 3) 
that there could have been but few Jews at Lystra at this time, or else 
the son of a religious Jewess would hardly have remained uncircum- 
cised till he had reached man’s estate. Some, however, have thought 
that this may have come to pass through the influence of the Greek 
father of Timothy. 


adSvvatos Tots wooly éxd@nto, there sat a certain man impotent in 
his feet. Perhaps this cripple, like that other in Jerusalem (iii. 2), 
was brought by his friends to some much frequented place that he 
might ask alms of them that passed by. There is no mention of a 
synagogue in Lystra, and it is very improbable that there was 
one, The Apostles therefore would seek out some place of public resort 
where they might proclaim their message, and such a position would 
also be most adapted for the purposes of a begging cripple. 

It is worth while to notice once again in what precise and peculiar 
terms Luke, the physician, describes the nature of this and other 
maladies which claim mention in the history. 


9. ovToS yKovcey K.T.A., this man heard Paul speaking. The aorist 
leaves it quite indefinite whether the man heard on this one occasion 
only, or had listened to frequent teachings, and so become filled with 
faith in what was taught. 


8s dtevicas ait, who fastening his eyes upon him, This verb is 
common with St Luke, and seems to indicate that the person using it 
was an eye-witness of what he relates. It occurs several times of St 
Paul, as in xiii. 9, where he fixes his gaze on Elymas, and xxiii. 1, 
where he attentively beholds the council. From the context of the 
latter passage, in which we learn that the Apostle did not recognize 
the high-priest, some have thought that this straining earnest gaze, 
so frequently ascribed to St Paul, was due to some weakness of sight 
remaining ever since his blindness at the time of his conversion. 


kal iSdy ore exer wloeriy Tod cwPAVaL, and secing that he had faith to 
be healed. The man’s heart shone out in his face, and the Spirit 
within the Apostle recognized that here was a fit object to be made, by 
his cure, a sign unto the men of Lystra. Cf. Mark x. 23. 
The genitival infinitive tov cwOjvac may here be regarded as a noun 
regularly governed by miotwy. 
17—2 
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10. elaev peyady povy, said with a loud voice, i.e. raising his tone 
above that in which his ordinary address was given. Chrysostom 
says, duarl peyddy povq; wore rods dxdous miorevoa, having their 
attention called to the cure which followed at once upon the words. 


dvactnO éml tods moSas cov dpbds, stand upright on thy feet. It 
has been noticed in chap. iii. how different is the narration of this 
miracle from that wrought by St Peter at the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple. The two cures were of exactly the same character, and had 
the historian been giving his own words only and aiming at producing 
a harmony in his picture between the words and works of St Paul 
and St Peter, no finer opportunity could have been found than by 
making the narratives in these two places as much as possible alike. A 
careful perusal leaves the impression that the latter may have been 
written from personal observation (see below on verse 22) or from the 
information of St Paul, but that the former was drawn from an 
entirely different authority, and that the historian has faithfully pre- 
served the distinct character of the two sources from which he derived 
his information. 

Kal HAaTo Kal mepterrdrea, and he leaped and walked. The differ- 
ence in tense is to be remarked in these verbs. aro is aorist as ex- 
pressing one act, the upward spring, which shewed once for all that 
the cure was wrought; zepemdrec is imperfect, and indicates that the 
act of walking was continued, that he henceforth was able to exercise 
his new power. 


11. Avkaovertl, in the speech of Lycaonia. Which would come 
more naturally to their lips than any other. The people were bilingual, 
and St Paul had been speaking to them in Greek. This fact may give 
us some additional light on the question of what the gift of tongues 
was which was bestowed upon the Apostles. Clearly, from what we 
see here, it was not such a power as enabled them at once to under- 
stand and converse in the various dialects of all the people into whose 
countries they might be brought in their missionary labours. For it 
is manifest that neither Paul nor Barnabas understood the cry of these 
Lycaonians. If they had, we cannot suppose that they would have 
allowed a moment to elapse before they corrected the false impression 
which the words conveyed, and at which, when they came to know its 
purport, they expressed such horror. They, however, left the place 
where the multitude of listeners had been assembled, and departed to 
their own lodgings without any knowledge of what the mistaken people 
were about to do. 

On this compare the words of Chrysostom, ’AAN ovk jv robro (the 
intention to offer sacrifice) oddérw Sndov. TH yap olkela puv7 épbey- 
ryyovto NéyorTes OTL ob Oeol dpowwHevres avOpwmmois KaTéBynoay mpos Huds. 
dia ToUTO ovdev avTols EXeyov. 7re1d7) Oe Eldov TA oTéupara TbTE ekEAOSV- 
res Suéppnéav Ta ludria. 

ot Beol dpowwSevres K.T.A., the gods are come down to us. Nothing 
was more familiar to the heathen mind than the thought of the gods 
assuming human shape and going about among mankind, and it has 
often heen noticed that the scene of the legend of Baucis and Philemon 
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related by Ovid (Metam. vitr. 611 seqq.), and in which Jupiter and 
Mercury are said to have wandered on earth and to have been received 
as guests by Baucis and Philemon, is laid in Phrygia, which province 
was close to Lycaonia, 


12. éxddovv te Tov BapvdBav Ala, tov 8 Ilatdov ‘Eppijv, and 
they called Barnabas, Jupiter [Zeus]; and Paul, Mercurius [Hermes]. 
Of course this was not known until afterwards. We can understand 
how the heathen people concluded that if any deity came to visit them 
with a beneficent purpose it would be that god Jupiter whose temple 
was before their city, and to whom therefore their chief worship was 
paid; and Mercury was counted as the principal attendant on Jupiter, 
and moreover as the god of eloquence. It was obvious, therefore, to 
assign that name to the chief speaker, and the name of Jupiter to that 
one of the two Apostles who had the more commanding presence. 
That St Paul was not such a figure we know from his own words, 
and tradition describes him as dvjp puxpds TH meyéOer, Yudds TH Ke- 
parh, ayKvrNos Tats kyjwas, Acta Pauli et Thecle, 2. Of the aspect 
of Barnabas, Chrysostom writes, éuol doxe? kal amd trys bWews a&ompemr7s 
elvat 0 BapyaBas. 

érreS1] avros tv 6 TyoUpevos Tod Adyou, because he was the chief 
speaker. This character is always assigned to Hermes by the heathen 
writers. Cf, Macrobius, Sat. 1. 8, ‘Scimus Mercurium vocis et ser- 
monis potentem,’ and Iamblichus, de Mysteriis ad init., says of him eds 
6 Tv oywr 7yeuar. 

13. 6 te tepetds roU Aids tod dvros mpd TIS Tédews, the priest of 
Jupiter, which was before their city, i.e. ‘whose temple was before their 
city.’ Zeus was their tutelar divinity, and it was to his priest that 
the people ran with their cry, and brought him, with all the prepara- 
tions for a sacrifice, to the gate of the house where the Apostles were 
lodged. 

Tavpous kal oréupara, oxen and garlands. The latter were sometimes 
put on the heads of the victims, and sometimes used by the worshippers 
for their own decorations at religious rites. Probably in this case they 
were meant to make gay some temporary altar. 

érl Tovs muAdvas, unto the gates. Even though we have the plural 
here it seems impossible to regard the word as used of the gates of the 
city, because of the action of the Apostles (é&er7dncav) who sprang 
forth upon the intending worshippers. The word must refer to the 
entrance of the house where the Apostles lodged. They were within 
the house, and as it was meet to offer the victims to the supposed gods 
in their presence rather than on the altar at Jupiter’s temple, it was 
to the house of their host that the procession came. 

14. dKkovoavtes 8€, but when they heard. As they did first from 
the clamour and excitement of the would-be worshippers. 

éemndynoav, they sprang out. They were horror-stricken at what 
was contemplated, and with garments rent to shew, by signs (for there 
would be many among the crowd who could understand little of what 
they said) as well as by words, their repudiation of such worship. 
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they sprang forth from the house, through the vestibule, and into 
the midst of the crowd, that they might put an end to the delusion of 
the people. Cf. Matth. xxvi. 65. 


15. evayyeArtopevor, preaching unto you. Literally, ‘bringing you 
good tidings’ as the message must be which makes known to men a 
living God in the place of a dumb idol. 


amd tovtay Tov patalwv émurtpépev, that ye should turn from 
these vain things. Td para is a frequent expression in the LXX. for 
‘false gods’; cf. 2 Kings xvii. 15, cal émopev@noay dricw Trav paralwy. 
Also Jer. ii. 5; Levit. xvii. 7, &e. 


16. ds éy tais mapwxnuévats yeveats K.7.A., who in bygone genera- 
tions suffered all the heathen to walk in their own ways. On this ef. 
Acts xvii. 30; Rom. i. ii. 


mopever Oar Tats 68ois. This phrase in the LXX. almost always has 
the preposition év, but it is found without a preposition (according to 
some MSS.) in 2 Chron, xi. 17. 

God had chosen Israel only for His own people before the coming of 
Christ, and had given to the rest of the world no revelation of Himself 
except what they could read in the pages of the book of nature. But 
that, St Paul says, spake clearly of a careful Creator and Preserver of 
the world. 


17. ovk dpudotupoy aitov dbjKev, He left not Himself without witness. 
This is the same argument which the Apostle employs (xvii. 27) to the 
more philosophic multitude whom he addressed on Mars’ Hill. God’s 
natural teaching is meant to speak alike to all men. Cf. also the 
similar reasoning in Rom. i. 19, 20. 


tiv terots S8o0ts, giving you rain. The reading juiy of the Text. 
recept. seems unnatural. Jor the Apostle could not include himself 
amongst those to whom God’s appeal had been made through the 
gifts of nature only. 

A few rather unusual words and forms which occur in this verse 
have suggested to some that we have here a fragment of a Greek poem 
on the bounties of nature, which the Apostle quotes, as he sometimes 
does quote the Greek poets, to illustrate his speech from the language 
familiar to his hearers. Attempts have therefore been made to arrange 
the words into some dithyrambic metre. But it is hardly probable 
that St Paul would quote Greek poetry to the people in Lycaonia, to 
whom Greek was not sufficiently familiar for them to appreciate its 
literature to the extent which this supposition presumes, and certainly 
the other quotations which he makes from Greek authors (Acts 
xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xy. 33; Tit. i. 12) are used to much more cultured 
audiences, 


Tas KapSlas bpay, your hearts, to correspond with the first part of 
the verse. With the Greeks xapiia was the seat of the appetites, so 
that there could be no harshness in such an expression as ‘to fill the 
heart with food,’ 
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18. Tov pj Overy adtois, that they had not done sacrifice unto them. 
Here the genitival infinitive is in strict government by the verb xcaré- 
mavoav, which like other verbs of detention and hindering can be 
properly constructed with a genitive. 


19—28, CHANGE OF FEELING IN THE Mou.tiTuDE. Pavn 1s stToNneD, 
THE AposTLES visit DERBE, AND THEN RETURN, BY THE ROUTE BY 
WHICH THEY CAME, TO ANTIOCH IN SyRIA. 


19. dmo “Avtioxelas kal “Ikovlov “IovSaior, certain Jews from 
Antioch and Iconium. Their anger, like that of ‘the circumcision’ in 
Jerusalem, was roused against the Apostles, whom they knew to be 
born Jews, but whom they saw casting away the legal restraints to 
which they themselves clung. They therefore followed them to other 
places and represented them no doubt as renegade Jews, and probably 
taught the heathen people, that what they had seen done was done by 
evil powers and not by beneficent ones. Some such argument they 
must have used. The mighty work of the cured cripple bore witness 
to the reality of the Apostle’s power. It was only left, therefore, to 
ascribe it to evil agency, as the Jews aforetime said of Christ, ‘He 
casteth out devils through Beelzebub.’ 


meloayres TOUS dxAovs, having persuaded the multitudes. Dean 
Howson (Life and Epistles of St Paul, 1. 208) quotes from the 
Scholiast on Homer (IU. 1v. 89—92) the following, ductor ydp Avkdoves, 
ws kal “ApiororéAns wapTupet, & passage which is confirmed by the 
fickle conduct of the people on this occasion. Yor a similar sudden 
change of temper in the populace, cf. the conduct of the multitude at 
Jerusalem just before the Crucifixion, and the sudden alteration of 
opinion in the people of Melita (Acts xxviii. 6). 

kal AUdcavres Tov ILatdov, and having stoned Paul. Their jealous 
rage carried them to such a length that they became themselves the 
active agents in taking vengeance on the ‘chief speaker’ of the two 
missionaries. This must be the stoning to which Paul alludes (2 Cor. 
xi, 25), ‘Once was I stoned.’ And Paley (Hore Pauline, p. 69) calls 
attention to the close agreement between the history of St Luke 
and the letter of St Paul. At Iconium St Paul had just escaped 
stoning; at Lystra he was stoned. The two circumstances are men- 
tioned by the historian, only the actual suffering by the Apostle him- 
self. Nothing but truth to guide them, says Paley, could have brought 
the two writers so close ‘to the very brink of contradiction without 
their falling into it.’ 

éovpov tEw THs modes, they drew him out of the city. The stoning 
had not been in a place set apart for such executions, for there were 
few Jews in Lystra, but had been done publicly in the midst of the 
city, perhaps in the place of common resort where St Paul had been 
wont to preach. 

voutfovres advrov teOvykévat, thinking that he was dead. As they 
had apparently every reason to do, when the body could be dragged 
along the road, 
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20, Kukr\oodvrev 8 tav pabnTayv avtov, but as the disciples stood 
round about him. Among this ring of disciples we may well believe 
that the young Timothy was included. Braving all danger that might 
attend on their act, the believers at Lystra gathered about what they, 
as well as his assailants, deemed the corpse of their teacher, and their 
sorrowing thoughts were perhaps concerned how they might procure 
for it reverent burial. 


dvacrds elonAOev els trv dA, he rose up and came into the city. 
The word dvacrds conveys the impression that this was a resurrection 
from the dead, and that the restoration of the Apostle, and his imme- 
diate exhibition of vigour, and boldness to enter again into the city, 
was the effect of a miracle. That one stoned and left for dead by a 
savage mob should revive and go about as if nothing had befallen him 
must have been a still more striking evidence of the mighty power of 
God present with these teachers than what the people had seen before 
in the restoration of the cripple. 

On the zeal of the Apostle and his readiness to return to the scene of 
his danger, Chrysostom remarks ovdapod d¢ Néyer Ore UréotpeWay yal- 
povres Ore onpeia erolnoav, GAN’ STL KaTnéwOnoay vaép ToD dvdmaros 
avrov driuacOny at. 


Kal TH ématproy cénrOev, and the next day he departed. Having been 
sheltered for the night in the house of some disciple, perhaps in that 
of Eunice and Lois, the mother and grandmother of Timothy, of whose 
faith the Apostle speaks (2 Tim. i. 5) as though he had been witness 
of its fruits in their lives. 


civ T& BapvaBa els AepByv, with Barnabas to Derbe. Barnabas, 
it seems, had not been an object of jealousy to the Jews. His power, 
though great as the ‘son of exhortation or consolation,’ was not so 
demonstrative as that of his fellow Apostle. Derbe, the town to which 
the Apostles next went, was to the east of Lystra. We have no 
mention of any other places in Lycaonia than these two as visited by 
Paul and Barnabas, but from ver. 6 we gather that their preaching was 
extended to other parts of the surrounding country. 


21. pabytedoaytes ixkavots, and having made many disciples. Ac- 
cording to Christ’s words (Matth. xxviii. 19), wabyrevoare mhvra Te 
évn. Of course teaching was a part of the process, but uadnrevew 
implies a stage beyond that. Perhaps ‘Gaius of Derbe,’ whom St 
Luke mentions as one of Paul’s companions in a subsequent journey 
(xx. 4), may have been one of these. This is the more probable 
because he is there mentioned in the same clause with Timothy, who 
undoubtedly was converted by St Paul during this visit to Lycaonia. 


bméotpapay, they returned. Thus going back over the ground which 
they had travelled before, that they might provide for the spread of 
te seed of the word which they had imperilled themselves so greatly 
0 sow. 


22. emotnpllovres tds puxds Tv pabyray, confirming the souls of 
the disciples. The strengthening indicated by émornpl (ew is of that kind 
which St Peter was charged to afford to his fellow disciples, ‘When 
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thou art converted strengthen (arijpicov) thy brethren,’ i.e. by warnings 

and exhortations drawn from thy own trials and thy deliverance from 

aay We see that this was the purport of St Paul’s charge to the 
urches, 


1 twlore, in the faith. This expression seems to point to the 
existence of a definite creed. 7 micms is certainly so used in later 
books of the N.T. Cf. Col. i. 23; 1 Pet. v. 9, &c. 


Kal ore Sid wodAav OAtewy Set rds k.7.A., and that we must through 
many tribulations enter into the kingdom of God. From the use of 
the pronoun ‘we’ in this sentence some have thought that, although 
unmentioned, the writer of the Acts was present with Paul and Bar- 
nabas in this first missionary journey as well as in the others. St 
Luke only indicates his presence at Troas and elsewhere in the same 
manner (xvi. 10—12, &c.), though in those passages the mention is 
more conclusive than in the verse before us. 

23.  xelporovyicayvtes, having ordained. The word is found else- 
where in N.T. only in 2 Cor. viii. 19. It is used of the like ordination 
in the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ 15, ye.porovyoare oty éavrors 
émirkomous Kal Siaxdvous délous Tod Kuplov. So Philo de prem. et pen. 9, 
imo Oeov xetporovnbels. So too Josephus, Ant. vi. 4. 2. 


Kar éxkAnolay mpecButépous, elders in every Church, ic. men 
who should have the oversight, and take care for the growth of these 
infant Churches when the Apostles were gone. It appears, then, that 
the Church in these places must have gone on without any regular 
ministry. On the appointment of Elders cf. xi. 30. 

mpooevédpevor pera vnrreav, having prayed with fasting. They 
used the same solemn service, at the dedication of these men to their 
duties, which had been used when they were themselves sent forth 
from Antioch for their present labour (xiii. 3). 

On this conduct Chrysostom says: eldes Oepudrnra IlavXov; mpocev- 
Edpuevor, pyol, werd vnorerav mapébevro avrovs TH Kuply. dpa’ pera 
vnorecav al xetporovia. mddw vyorela TO Kabdporoy THY jueTépw 
ux wv. 

mapélevro K.7.A., they commended them to the Lord. Cf. St Paul’s 
parting commendation (kal ravtv raparidewat vuas) of the elders of Ephe- 
sus (xx. 32) who had come to meet him at Miletus. The Lord was 
able here also to build these men up, and to give them an inheritance 
among those which are sanctified. 

25. Kal Aahijoavres ev [lépyy tov Adyov, and when they had spoken 
the word in Perga. Which, for some unstated reason, they appear 
not to have done as they passed through it before. See xiii. 13, 14, 
note. 

els ’Atrdderav, to Attalia. A seaport of Pamphylia, at the mouth 
of the river Catarrhactes. For its history see Dictionary of the Bible. 
The Apostles had sailed, as they came from Paphos, directly to Perga, 
which they reached by coming some way up the river Cestrus. Now 
they go by land from Perga to the seacoast at Attalia, where there 
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was more likelihood of finding a vessel in which they could sail into 
Syria. 

26. dev rorav rapadeSopévor tT] XdpiTe TOU Deo’, from whence they 
had been commended to the grace of God. It is necessary to recur to 
the more usual meaning of wapadidoc@at before we reach the whole 
sense of these words. It is most commonly used of giving up to 
enemies, and of exposing to danger; and that there were dangers and 
foes in abundance before them those who sent out Barnabas and Paul 


knew, but while sending them into danger, they had faith in the grace 
of God for them. 


27. Kal cvvayayovrTes tHv exkAnolav, and having gathered the 
Church together, i.e. the Christian congregation at Antioch who had 
been moved by the Spirit (xiii. 2) to send them forth. It was fitting 
therefore that to them should be made a declaration of the results of 
the Apostolic mission. 


Goa érotnoev 6 Ocds per” attay, all that God had done with them. 
The expression occurs again in xy. 4. The preposition implies that 
they felt through the whole work that their motto was Immanuel= 
God with us, cooperating and conspiring with every effort. Chryso- 
stom on this verse says, ov« elroy dca avrol érolnoav, GAN Oca 6 Oeds 
per’ avdrov. 

ivoutey Tots vert Ovpav wlorews, had opened the door of faith unto 
the Gentiles, i.e, had made faith the ground of admission to His king- 
dom. It was now no longer through circumcision that men should 
enter in and be known as God’s people. The Gospel privileges were 
offered to every one that believed. The phrase dvoiyew @vpav in this 
sense first occurs here: cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3; 
Rev. ili. 8. 


28. S.érprBov. S& xpdvov...palyntats, and they abode no little time 
with the disciples. St Paul was naturally more attached to Antioch 
than to Jerusalem, for here was the centre where Gentiles had first 
formed a Church, and where consequently he found most sympathy 
with his special labours. 

The termination of St Paul’s first missionary journey seems a fitting 
place to notice the general character of the Apostle’s labours as they 
are set forth for us by the historian. A space of three or four years 
at least must be assigned for the duration of this first mission, and 
as the district traversed was comparatively small, a considerable time 
must have been spent at each place which was chosen for a centre of 
labour. This is very clear from St Luke’s narrative. He tells us (xiii. 
49) how ‘the word of God was published throughout all the region.’ 
He speaks also (xiii. 52, xiv. 22) of ‘the disciples’ as though converts 
had been made in no small numbers. Again at Iconium he mentions 
(xiv. 1) that ‘a great multitude both of Jews and Greeks believed,’ 
and (xiv. 3) that ‘long time’ was spent there in striving to over- 
come the opposition of the ‘unbelieving Jews,’ and at last the whole 
city seems to have been divided through the influence of the mission- 
aries into two great and warmly opposing factions. Such results were 
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not produced by a couple of unknown Jewish preachers except after 
long-extended labour. At Lystra they abode long enough to attract 
crowds to their discourses and to form a congregation of earnest disci- 
ples, who did not allow the work to die out. Another proof of the 
abundant fruit of their labours is the necessity for ordaining elders in 
the various centres and providing for orderly Church government. It 
took too no short time, we may feel sure, to secure converts of such a 
character as to be fit for the presidential offices in every Church. And 
the subsequent language of St Paul (xv. 36) where he speaks of revisit- 
ing their brethren in every city where they ‘had before preached the 
word of the Lord,’ shews that he believed a good foundation had been 
laid in the various places where they had ministered. We judge from 
this that the plan of the mission was that Barnabas and Paul made 
a stay in some centre of population, and there continued their preach- 
ing till converts enough and of such a character had been gained to 
continue the work when the Apostles departed, and some of them so 
far instructed as to be fit to become teachers to the rest. 

It is however when we read of the Christian congregations that the 
narrative of St Luke becomes most replete with interest. The vision 
by which St Paul was called (Acts xxii. 21) declared him expressly 
chosen to be the Apostle of the Gentiles. In his letter to the Gala- 
tians he confirms (Gal. ii, 7) what St Luke tells us on this point in 
the history. Yet the history exhibits him to us as quite acting up to 
the feelings which he himself has expressed (Rom. x. 1), where he 
declares that his heart’s desire for Israel is that they may be saved, 
and it shews us how his whole life was in accord with the language 
of that same Epistle (Rom. xi. 1) when he completely identifies him- 
self with the children of Israel. Throughout all this missionary tour 
the Apostle in no instance neglects to publish the glad tidings of 
salvation first to his own people. The Jews reject him in one place, 
yet he still goes to their brethren first at the next station to which he 
comes. In Cyprus both he and Barnabas went first to the synagogue 
in Salamis. It is true that they preached mightily unto the Gentiles, 
but the Jews had heard their message first. At Antioch it was in the 
synagogue that their mission was commenced. ‘They took their 
places there as ordinary Jewish worshippers, and were asked by the 
rulers to address the congregation as being brethren and of the same 
faith. The address which St Paul made on that occasion, the 
summary of which St Luke has preserved for us, echoes in more than 
one place the language of the Epistle to the Romans, While in the 
latter St Paul says (iii. 28) ‘we conclude that a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the Law,’ the historian relates (Acts xiii, 39) 
that he said to the Antiochene congregation in similar terms, ‘By 
Him all that believed are justified from all things from which ye could 
not be justified by the law of Moses.’ In the same way we find in the 
Epistle St Paul explains to the Romans (x. 19) that God’s purpose 
had been to rouse His ancient people to jealousy by them that are no 
people, so at Antioch the history tells us how he said, ‘It was neces- 
sary that the word of God should be first spoken to you, but seeing ye 
adjudge yourselves unworthy of everlasting lite, lo, we turn to the 
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Gentiles.’ This is quite in harmony too with Rom. i. 16. There the 
Gospel is proclaimed to be ‘the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth,’ but the order in which it is offered is ‘to the Jew 
first, and afterward to the Gentiles.’ 

To notice the unanimity of the language of St Paul’s chief Epistle 
with that of such abstracts of his speeches as are furnished by 
St Luke has much interest and is of much importance. For there 
are those who maintain that the St Paul of the Acts is a very different 
person in character and teaching from the St Paul of the Epistles. To 
establish such an opinion, those passages in the letters have been 
singled out and unduly dwelt on, wherein the Apostle speaks severely 
of the opposition which he met with from the Jews. A theory has 
been started that in the early Church there were two opposing parties, 
one named from Peter, the other from Paul, and that the Acts of the 
Apostles is a work of a late date written with the view of bringing 
about harmony between them. It cannot therefore be too promi- 
nently set forward, that in the narrative of St Luke there is a great deal 
for which we find an exact counterpart in St Paul’s Epistles. And if 
the comparison of the history with the letters be extended as far as 
the materials at our command permit, at every step it will become 
more and more apparent, that the agreement between the Apostle and 
the historian exists, because the latter is faithful to what he saw and 
heard, and his record therefore cannot but harmonize with the spirit 
and words of him who was the chief actor in the history, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 

7. ey tptv éedéEato 6 Oeds with NABC. Vulg. has ‘Deus in nobis 
elegit.’ 

8. avrots after Sods omitted with NAB. Vulg. only represents the 
pronoun once, though having ‘dans illis,’ 

11. Xpicro} omitted with NABEHLP. Vulg. has ‘Domini Jesu 
Christi.’ 

14. émi omitted before 7 dvopate with NABCDE. Not represented 
in Vulg. 

17, 18. KUpios ToLmy Tata yvword dm aidvos. S16...with NBC. 
The Vulg. gives ‘Dominus faciens hee. Notum a seculo est Do- 
mino opus suum. Propter quod...’ But on the verses see notes. 


23. rdde after abtav omitted with NAB. Vulg. has only ‘per manus 
eorum.’ 


kal of before aSeXpol omitted with NABCD. Vulg. has ‘et 
seniores fratres,’ 


24. éyovres mepitéuverbar Kal Tnpew Tov vouoy omitted with NABD, 
Not represented in Vulg. 
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33. dworreAavras avtots for dmocrédous with NABCD. Vaulg. ‘ad 
e0s qui miserant illos.’ 


34. eotev 5é TH Dida ermetvac abrod omitted with NABEHLP. 
Vulg. has ‘Visum est autem Sile ibi remanere,’ and continues with 
words not represented in Text. recept., and only partly in D, viz. 
‘Judas autem solus abiit Jerusalem.’ 


36. elaev mpos BapvaBav Ilatdos with NABC. So Vulg. ‘dixit ad 
Barnabam Paulus.’ 
juay after dSedpods omitted with NABCDE. Not represented 
in Vulg. 
37. éPovAero for éBovletoaro with NABCE. Vudg. ‘volebat.’ 
Kal before rdy "Iwavynv with NB, but the kcal without the suc- 
ceeding article appears alsoin CE, JVulg, has ‘et Joannem.’ 
39. 8 for ody after éyévero with NABD. Vulg. ‘autem,’ 
40. «vplov for Geof with NABD. Vulg. ‘Dei.’ 


Cu. XV. 1—5. Ar ANTIOCH SOME MAINTAIN THAT GENTILE CoNVERTS 
MUST BE CIRCUMCISED, A Mission TO JERUSALEM ABOUT THE 
QUESTION. RECEPTION OF THOSE WHO WERE SENT. 


The history now approaches that subject of controversy which was 
certain to arise as soon as Christianity spread beyond the limits of the 
people of Israel. The first converts to the new faith were made among 
the Jews, but few of them were likely to cast aside those prejudices 
of religion in which they had long been educated. As soon as 
Gentiles who had not first become proselytes to Judaism joined the 
Christian Church, Jewish exclusiveness received a violent shock, and 
there was no small danger lest the new community should be rent 
asunder almost at its beginning. ‘The covenant,’ by which ex- 
pression the devout Jew specially meant ‘circumcision,’ was con- 
stituted a cry by Judaizing agitators, and the opposition, first brought 
into prominence at Antioch, proved a continuous source of trial through 
the whole ministry of St Paul, and has left its traces on most of 
the writings both of the N.T. and of early Christian literature. 


1. Kal tives KateNOovres dard tHS “Tovdalas, and certain which 
came down from Juda@a, i.e. to Antioch. The words of the new comers 
would derive authority from the place whence they had come, and 
would be received as the latest ordinance of the heads of the Church 
at Jerusalem. Thus the mission of inquiry to Jerusalem was rendered 
necessary. 

&(Sackov Tovs ddeddous, taught the brethren. These were a mixed 
body, composed of Jews, proselytes and Gentiles (see xi, 19, 20, and 
the notes there). Thus it was precisely the place where such a ques- 
tion would arise. Gentile converts who had not passed into Christi- 
anity by the gate of Judaism would be sure to be regarded as wanting 
something by the people in whose mouths ‘uncircumcised’ had 
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been from old times the bitterest term of reproach. (Cf. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 26 and Acts xi. 3.) The tense of the verb used implies that 
these men were persistent in their teaching, they kept constantly to 
this theme. 


+o Wea TS Moicéus, after the custom of Moses. The word is found 
before (Acts vi. 14) ‘the customs which Moses delivered’ and signifies 
those rites and usages which had their foundation in the Law (cf. 
Luke i. 9, ii. 42; Acts xxi, 21) and so were more than a ‘manner’ 
or ‘fashion.’ Cf. also John vii. 22, for circumcision as the ordinance 
given to the people by Moses. 

290s is not common in the LXX. and appears to be only once used 
(2 Mace. xi, 25) for the observances of the Jewish religion. 

The dative case is put here to express the rule or order by which a 
thing is done, but a much more frequent mode of expressing this is, 
asin xvii. 2, by xara with the accusative. But cf. 2 Mace. vi. 1 rois 
TOO Geov vomots TokuTevEer Oat. 


od Sivacbe cwOyvar, ye cannot be saved. Such a statement was 
likely to cause debate and questioning among those who had just 
learnt (xiv. 27) that ‘God had opened the door of faith’ (independent 
of the observance of the ceremonial Law) ‘unto the Gentiles.’ 


2. yevopévns S¢ ordcews Kal {nTYHce«ws, and when there arose a 
debate and questioning. ordos does not necessarily imply angry 
dissension, but only a division, The members of the Church took 
opposite sides in the matter. Of course Paul and Barnabas would 
be with those who maintained that circumcision was no longer 
necessary. 


érakav, they appointed, i.e. the brethren of the Church at Antioch 
did so. The verb, as well as the whole context, shews that the mission 
was sent, in an orderly fashion, by the whole Christian community, 
to which the question was one of most vital importance, probably 
affecting a large part of their members. 


Kal twas dAdovs é€ aitay, and certain other of them, who would 
represent the position of the men who had come from Judea. 


apdos Tos atroordédovs kal tperPuTEpors, unto the Apostles and elders. 
Peter, John and James we find were now at Jerusalem, and they seem, 
from other notices in the N.T. (Gal. i. 18, 19, and ii. 9), to have been 
the Apostles who continued to live in the holy city. These with the 
elders appear now as the governing body of the infant Church. And 
Jerusalem was for the Jew, until its destruction, the place of chief 
authority (cf. Is. ii. 3), The overthrow of the holy city did as much 
as anything to help on the knowledge of the universality of the 
Christian religion. ‘Those who had been bred in Judaism could not 
(as devout Jews to this day do not) cast away the thought that Jeru- 
salem is ‘the place where men ought to worship.’ 


3. mpomenp0evtes, being brought on their way. It was not an un- 
common mark of affection or respect that a part of the Church at any 
place should attend its chief teachers for a short way on their jour- 
neys. (Cf. infra xx, 38, xxi, 16.) And for the antiquity of the custom 
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among the Jews, see Gen. xviii. 16, where when the heavenly visitors 
were departing from Abraham it is said (LXX.), cuvemopevero per’ 
avrav cupmpotéurwv adrovs. 

Among the companions of Paul and Barnabas on this journey must 
have been Titus, for we read of him, and of the question raised about 
his circumcision, in St Paul’s own notice of this visit (Gal. ii. 3). 


Sujpxovto tTHv Te Powlknyv kal Dapdpevav, they passed through both 
Phenicia and Samaria, The road would take them along the coast 
through Berytus, Tyre and Sidon, which at this time were places of 
great importance, and most likely to have bodies of Christians among 
their inhabitants. 


exSinyoupevor tiv eriorpodry tav vey, declaring the conversion of 
the Gentiles. This would naturally be St Paul’s great theme. Among 
those who were going up to Jerusalem with him would be members of 
the Judaizing party, but their presence was no check on the Apostle’s 
zeal that all men should hear of the bringing in of Gentiles to the 
faith of Christ. The verb éxduyyetoat implies that he gave his story 
with all details, and we may be sure that he dwelt on the way in 
which the Spirit of God had set a seal upon the work, though the 
converts of whom he spake were all uncircumcised. 


mdow Trois ddedpois, unto all the brethren, i.e. in the Churches 
through which they passed, in which places the brethren must have 
been in great part Jews, though there might be proselytes also among 
them. We see therefore that it was only some of the Jews who 
demanded from the Gentiles complete conformity to the Law. At 
Jerusalem (ver. 5) the Judaizing party is described as ‘certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees which believed,’ and the Gospel history represents 
the Pharisees on all occasions as determined supporters of the cere- 
monial law. Probably their party was most numerous at Jerusalem, 
where all the ritual observances could be most completely carried out. 
In the more remote congregations the joy over the Gentile conversions 
would be more unalloyed. 


4, mapedéxOnoav imo trys éxkdAyolas, they were received by the 
Church. The éxxAnoia is perhaps named first because there would on 
such a visit be an assembly of the whole Christian body to hear the 
story of the missionary labours of Paul and Barnabas before the ques- 
tion about which they had specially been sent from Antioch came to 
be discussed. The account of the spreading of the faith was for all, 
while the question of circumcision would be discussed only by the 
heads of the Church, and those who could speak with authority. This 
preliminary meeting must have lasted for a considerable time, even if 
only a mere abstract of the labours, sufferings and success of Paul 
and Barnabas were given to those who met them. Such a recital was 
the best introduction that could be conceived for the question which 
was afterwards to be discussed and legislated on. 


per’ avtav, with them. On this preposition cf. xiv. 27. That the 
Apostles had a true notion of themselves as only instruments, though 
Christ deigned to be a fellow-worker (Mark xvi. 20) with them, is seen 
below in verse 12 where the preposition used is dca (by). 
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5. éavéerrycay Sé tives TOV...Papiralwv, but there rose up certain 
of the sect of the Pharisees. The margin of the A.V. takes this sen- 
tence as part of the narration of Paul and Barnabas, ‘there rose up, 
said they, certain, &c.’ But it is much more natural to consider it 
to be St Luke’s account of what happened at Jerusalem. The teachers 
at Antioch had not been described as Pharisees, though they probably 
were so. Yet in no other passage of the N.T. are the Pharisees 
mentioned away from Jerusalem. As soon as the Apostolic narrative 
was heard by the Church, certain of that party stood forth from the 
Church body and lodged their protest against what had been done. 
The Pharisaic teaching concerning the necessity of circumcision was 
based on such passages as Is. lvi. 6, where the covenant mentioned 
was held to be that of circumcision, They also supported their posi- 
tion by such passages as Is. lii. 1, where the uncircumcised are ex- 
cluded from the Holy City. 


memirtevKdtes, which believed, i.e. had accepted Christ as the pro- 
mised Messiah. But we can see from the position of these men that 
there was no thought at first by so doing of making a complete break 
with Judaism, 


Aéyovtes Sti Act, saying, It is needful, &e. The words are a direct 
utterance, and St Luke sets before us the very words spoken before the 
Church assembly, 

The visit of St Paul to Jerusalem which St Luke here describes is 
now generally admitted to be the same of which St Paul speaks in 
Gal. ii. 1—9. The chronology offers no obstacle to this conclusion, 
while the purpose of the visit and the companionship of Barnabas 
and the persons who were at the head of the Church in Jerusalem are 
all accordant in the two notices. In the Epistle St Paul tells us that 
he took Titus with him, and nothing is more likely than that while 
he had the company of some members of the Judaizing party, he 
would also take a companion with him from among those conyerts on 
whose behalf he was making the journey. He says too that it was ‘by 
revelation’ that he went up, while the narrative of the Acts represents 
him as sent by the Church of Antioch. But here need be no contra- 
diction. An inward monition may have furnished the true reason 
why the Apostle consented to make an appeal to the central authori- 
ties in Jerusalem. St Luke would not necessarily be aware of this; 
it was important in St Paul’s argument to the Galatians that he 
should mention it. (For a fuller comparison of the two notices, see 
Bp Lightfoot’s Ep. to Galatians, note, pp. 122—127.) 


6—12. Tue Covuncin at JERUSALEM; THE DEBATE AND THE SPEECH or 
Prerer. Narration oF THE WorRK or BARNABAS AND Paun. 


6. ovvyixOnoav 88 ot darderodor Kal of mperBurepor, and the Apo- 
stles and elders were gathered together. These words refer to a formal 
summoning to discuss the difficult question which had been brought 
forward. That there was a space between the first welcome of the 
Apostles by the Church and the assembly of the synod suits St Paul’s 
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words (Gal. ii. 2) that he explained his position ‘privately to them 
which were of reputation.’ This private conference was a necessary 
preparation for the more public discussion, which alone is noticed by 
the history. 


iSety mepl, to consider about. The use of ééezv in this sense and con- 
struction is rare. But compare our own familiar idiom ‘to see about 
- anything.’ 

7. moddys 8 tyrycews K.7.A., and when there had been much ques- 
tioning. For the Pharisaic element would find its warmest supporters 
at Jerusalem. And it is to that party that the disputing must be 
ascribed, for it is plain, from the summing-up of St James at the 
close of the discussion, that the other Apostles were of the same 
mind with Paul and Barnabas, and as is said in the Epistle tc the 
Galatians (ii. 9), ‘they gave unto them the right hands of fellow- 
ship.’ 

dvacrds Ilérpos etrey, Peter rose up and said. It is to be noted 
that Paul and Barnabas leave arguments and reasons to be put for- 
ward by those who had laboured most among Jewish converts, and 
content themselves with a recital of what God had wrought through 
them in their journey among the Gentiles. 

ad ypepov dpxalwy. Literally ‘from early days.’ The A.V. ‘a 
good while ago’ is very idiomatic, and sufficiently close in sense. St 
Peter is alluding to the conversion of Cornelius (chap. x.), which pro- 
bably took place some ten years before the meeting of this synod. That 
was at an early period of the Apostolic ministry, and the great and 
numerous events which had intervened made the time seem long ago. 


év tpiv efeAéEaro 6 Oeds, God made choice among you. This, the 
reading of the oldest authorities, shews Peter as putting himself and 
his fellow Apostles on the same level with the whole Christian body 
which he is addressing. God might have chosen whom He would to 
receive the instruction of the sheet let down from heaven. 


Sia TOD oTdpaTds pov, by my mouth. That he may not seem to 
be claiming a distinction for himself as the one chosen of God for this 
work, St Peter is careful to call himself no more than the mouthpiece 
of God. 

8. 6 Kapdioyvdorys, which knoweth the hearts. xapdiyreorns is 
only here and in Acts i. 24, and on both occasions it is St Peter who 
uses it. Such a witness could admit of no appeal. God himself had 
put the uncircumcised on the same level with the circumcised by 
giving to them the same gifts of the Spirit. 

9. Kal ovbey Biéxpwwev, and put no difference, i.e. made no distinc- 
tion. The Apostle looks on God’s testimony to the Gentiles in two 
lights. What was given to the new converts was the same which had 
been given at the first outpouring of the Spirit. And God made no 
mark of distinction to sever Jews from Gentiles. Faith had purified 
the hearts of Cornelius and his house, and the outward observances of 
the Law of Moses were of no account when the heart was clean before 
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Him who alone could judge of the purity thereof. In these words 
of his St Peter clearly agrees to all that St Paul had taught about the 
admission of the Gentiles. 


+4 mlorer Kabaploas tds KapSlas avtav, having purified their hearts 
by faith. When he uses xa@aploas St Peter is clearly thinking of 
the vision and the voice @ 6 Oeds éxabdpicev od wy Kolvov. 


10. vov ody, now therefore, i.e. after you have had so much evidence 
of God’s acceptance of the Gentiles, both in the early days andin the 
journeys of St Paul and Barnabas. 


wl meipdtere Tov Oedv; why tempt ye God? Men are said ‘to tempt 
God’ when they distrust His guidance, and in consequence disobey 
His revealed will (cf. Ps. xcv. 9). So the Jews tempted God in the 
wilderness (Heb. iii. 9) when they saw His mighty works and yet 
murmured at His leaders; so they are said to have tempted Christ 
(1 Cor. x. 9) when they were punished by the fiery serpents; and 
Ananias and Sapphira are said to ‘ have agreed to tempt the Spirit of 
the Lord,’ by acting as though they thought they could deceive God in 
their offering. From these instances the force of the question in 
the text will be seen. Those who should act as the Pharisaic party 
would recommend, would be distrusting God’s knowledge of the hearts 
of men, and refusing to be guided by what His Spirit had made 
known in the conversion of Cornelius. 


érOeivat K.7.A., to put a yoke. The infinitive is sometimes used as 
here to express the way or manner in which anything is done, and is 
in force something like a gerund, ‘ by placing a yoke.’ Cf. 1 Pet. iv. 3, 
‘The time past of our life sufficeth us (kareipydcOa) for having 
wrought the will of the heathen.’ 


tvyév, a yoke. So St Paul (Gal. v. 1) calls the ceremonial law (vydv 
dov\elas. Christ uses the word ¢vyos as a designation for His own 
precepts, knowing that a yoke was needed for the guidance of men, 
but He calls it guyos ypnords, ‘an easy and profitable yoke,’ Matth. 
xi. 30. 


icxtcapev Bactdcat, are able to bear. How this was felt is shewn 
by the Rabbinic injunction to ‘make a hedge about the Law,’ i.e. so to 
fence in its precepts by additional regulations of their own, that there 
should be no chance of infringing the commandment. These addi- 
tions, commandments of men, as our Lord styles them, had made the 
ceremonial observances into a killing load. ‘The yoke of the com- 
mandments’ was a Rabbinic expression (T. B. Berachoth 11. 2) and 
referred to the penalties for disobedience, the duty of laying up the 
commands in the heart, of binding them upon the hands, and as 
frontlets between the eyes, of teaching them to children, and speaking 
of them at all times, and writing them upon the doorposts and the 


gates. So that ‘the yoke’ was a heavy one for the teacher as well as 
for the learner. 


11. GAAd, but. There is much implied in this one word. The 
Apostle means ‘ But all this has been changed by God’s new reyela- 
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tion of Himself, and we should cease this tempting of Him, for we 
believe (if we are truly in Christ) that salvation is for all men.’ 


Sid THs Xdpitos Tod Kuplov “Inoov, through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus. A new and living way has been opened, and it is not in any 
conformity to the Jewish Law that we now look for salvation. 


kad’ Sv tTpdrrov KaxKelvot, even as they, i.e. even as they believe. Thus 
the argument is: If our belief and hope are the same, and no other, 
than theirs, why should these new converts be urged to adopt observ- 
ances which form to us no ground for our hope of salvation? 

After this point in the N.T, history St Peter’s name appears no 
more, and when we call to mind the opposition which, at the close of 
the first, and in the second, century was represented as existing 
between the teaching of Paul and Peter, we cannot think that it was 
without meaning that this last appearance of the Apostle of the cir- 
cumcision in the Scripture story sets him before us in full accord with 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. The collision between Paul and Peter at 
a later period in Antioch (Gal. ii.) came about because the latter had 
forgotten for a time his own statement that ‘God is no respecter of 
persons.’ But like the rapoévcuds between Paul and Barnabas there 
was no rupture in the Church in consequence of the rebuke which 
St Paul administered to his fellow-apostle. 

12. éolynoev 5 wav Td AMVs, then all the multitude kept silence. 
We see here, though the Apostles and Elders are alone mentioned 
(verse 6) as being gathered together, that the assembly was a very 
large one. The cause of their silence was the voice of authority with 
which he could speak through whom God had first opened the door 
of faith to the Gentiles. For while he told what God had done, he 
related how he, like themselves, had much prejudice to overcome be- 
fore his mission to Cornelius. 

Kal yKovoy, and gave audience. The verb is plural to correspond 
with the plural sense of 70s, and the use of the imperfect tense is 
to indicate the continuous attention to the whole narrative of that, the 
first missionary journey for the spread of the faith. 

6o0...onpeta kal Tépata, what signs and wonders. The two nouns 
are the same which occur in the prayer of the disciples (iv. 30) ‘that 
signs and wonders may be done through the name of Thy holy servant 
Jesus.’. The prayer had been abundantly answered in the experience 
of Paul and Barnabas. 

8 airayv, by them, i.e. through them as instruments. See above on 
verse 4, 


13—21. JAMES SUMS UP THE DISCUSSION, AND PRONOUNCES THE 
DECISION OF THE CHURCH ON THIS CONTROVERSY. 


13. avrots, i.e. Paul and Barnabas. 

*IdkwBos, James, i.e. the brother of our Lord who was so called, and 
who was at the head of the Church in Jerusalem. See above on 
panto lige 

18-—2 
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dkovoaté pov, hearken unto me. The president’s summary takes 
no note of the ‘much questioning’ (v. 7) but points out that a divine 
revelation had been made to Peter, and that it was accordant with the 
words of Old Testament prophecy. On these warrants he based his 
decision. 


14. Zvpedv, Symeon. This more Jewish form of the name of the 
Apostle Peter is found also at the commencement of St Peter’s second 
Epistle. The Jews after they came to have much intercourse with 
Gentiles had frequently two forms of name, one of which was em- 
ployed on religious and solemn occasions, the other in intercourse 
with non-Jews and in the ordinary transactions of life. Thus in the 
Apocrypha (1 Mace. v. 17, &c.) the name of the Maccabean prince is 
written Simon, though on his coins it stands Symeon (see Gesenius, 
8.V.)- 


Kabds mpdtov 6 Veds ererxepato, how God did first visit, i.e. the 
way in which the first Gentile convert was made. It was some time 
after the mission of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles that Cornelius was 
converted. ‘At the first’ of the A.V. gives a wrong idea. 


Aadv TH dvdpari adrov, a people for His name. Thus the ‘chosen 
people’ were no longer to be Jews only, and so those ceremonial 
ordinances which had hitherto marked out Jews from Gentiles were 
seen to be no longer necessary. 

The force of this dative is best perceived when we remember that 
God’s ‘name’ is often used for ‘ Himself.’ There is no harshness in 
the case, when the expression is regarded as the equivalent ‘to take 
for Himself.’ 


15. Kal toitTe cuppovotor, and to this agree, i.e. with this action 
on God’s part the statements of His prophets are in harmony. They 
had foretold that it should be so. Only one prophet is here quoted, 
viz: Amos (ix. 11, 12), but the audience would recall other like passages, 
as St Paul does Rom. xv. 9—12, quoting from the books of Moses, 
David and Isaiah. 


16. perd tatta, after these things. It will be seen on reference 
to the words of Amos that the quotation here given is not made from 
the Hebrew, which is correctly represented by the A.V. in the book of 
Amos. Whether St James himself spoke at the synod in Greek, or 
St Luke has represented in Greek what the speaker himself uttered in 
Aramaic, we cannot know. But the words in the text correspond very 
nearly with the LXX. which here (either because they read the Hebrew 
consonants differently or because they merely gave the sense without 
attempting an exact rendering) varies from the Hebrew text. Yet St 
Luke does not give exactly the words of the LXX. He may have 
quoted from memory or have modified them somewhat to adapt them 
to the form of his sentence. The words of the LXX. run thus, év rj 
nuépg éxelyyn avacticw tiv oxynvnvy Aavid thy memTwkviav, Kal dvotKo- 
Sounow Ta wemTwKébra abris, Kal Ta KaTecKaupéva avTns dvacryow, Kal 
dyoukodouncw avriv Kadads at nudpac rod aldvos, drws éxgyricwow of 
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karddouroe Tov dvOpwrwy Kal mdvra Ta €Ovn ef’ ods emexéxdynrae 7d 
Ovopd wou ém’ avrovs, Aéyer KUpLos 6 Towwy Tava TaoTa. 

dvactpaépo kal dvorkoSopyow, I will return and will build. This is 
not the form of the expression either in the Hebrew text or in the 
LXX., but it is a common Hebrew formula to signify ‘I will do a 
thing again.’ Cf. Eccles. iv. 1 kal éréorpeWa eéyd Kal eldov, ‘I 
returned and considered’ =I considered once again. Similarly Eccles. 
iv. 7,ix. 11. The occurrence of this formula favours the opinion that 
St James, in this specially Jewish synod, spoke in Aramaic of which 
St Luke has given us a literal translation. 


mv oKyvyiv Aaveld, the tabernacle of David. The Hebrew word 
used in Amos signifies one of those booths used by the people at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, when they lived in frail dwellings in order to 
be reminded that God was their protector. This word may be applied 
to the estate of the Jews when the Deliverer should come, to indicate 
that they should be brought very low, but yet should find in Him a 
Saviour. 

17. omws dv ek{ntHowow...rov KuUptov, they might seek after the 
Lord. The Hebrew of Amos (see A.V.) differs widely here; and in 
the LXX. rdv xvpiov is not expressed. But the Spirit enabled St James 
to give the full interpretation of the prophetic words. The original 
paints the restored tabernacle, and of course the people of David 
restored along with it, as possessors of the remnant of Edom and all 
the heathen. The nations shall be joined unto the Lord’s people. 
The LXX., as an exposition, speaks of ‘the residue of men seeking 
unto the restored tabernacle.’ St James makes both clear by shewing 
that ‘to seek after the Lord’ is to be the true up-building both of the 
house of David and of all mankind besides. 

The Hebrew word for ‘man’ is Adam, which differs very slightly 
from the word Edom. So that the variation between ‘remnant of 
Edom’ in the Hebrew and ‘residue of men’ in the LXX. may be due 
only to the various reading of that noun. 


émws with dv implies an end aimed at, but the attainment of it is 
still dependent on circumstances. Cf. Winer-Moulton, p. 389. 


é’ os erikéKAnTat TO vod pov ém avrovs, upon whom My name is 
called. An Aramaic mode of saying ‘who are called by My name.’ 

The expression is so translated James ii. 7 (A.V.). Cf. for the 
Greek Jerem, xli. 15 (LXX.) év 7@ otkw ov érexAnOn 70 dvoud pov err’ 
are. 

18. Toy tadTa yvword dm’ aidyos. This is the reading supported 
by most authority, and the sense must be either (1) ‘the Lord who 
maketh these things known from the beginning of the world,’ or (2) 
‘the Lord, who doeth these things that were known from the begin- 
ning of the world.’ The first of these renderings is the more difficult 
to understand, and it must be taken as somewhat hyperbolic. God 
made known by His prophets the calling of the Gentiles in very early 
days, and this early revelation may be all that is intended by the 
stronger phrase. But the second sense seems to suit better with the 
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context. This reception of the Gentiles seems to the Jew a new and 
startling thing, but God has revealed it by His prophets, and He who 
is doing it is but carrying out what He had known and designed from 
the beginning of the world. 


19. 816 éyd kplvw, wherefore I decide. The pronoun is emphatically 
expressed, and indicates that the speaker is one who may decide with 
authority. 


pa] tapevoxActy K.T.A., that we trouble not them, &c. The verb is 
only found here in N.T., but is somewhat frequent in the LXX. Thus 
of the fire around the Three Children (Song of Three Child. 26) it is 
said ovx édvrnoey ode TmapnywxArncey avro’s. ‘It neither hurt nor 
troubled them.’ Cf. also 1 Macc. x. 35, 63, where the word is used as 
here in a public proclamation. The notion is of putting an obstacle 
in any one’s way. St James’s idea is ‘ We will not by needless impe- 
diments hinder the new converts from joining us.’ 


Tots amd Tay Cvdy emietpéhovety el Tdv Dedv, them which from the 
Gentiles are turning to God. The same phrase is used elsewhere in the 
Acts (cf. ix. 35, xiv. 15, xxvi. 20) and its full significance is explained 
when in xi. 21 it is said of the converts at Antioch ods dp:Ouds 
muorevoas éréorpeev érl Tov Kipiov. It was belief in Christ as the Son 
of God which constituted this true turning. — 


20. GAA émrioreiAat avTots, but that we write wnto them. émisréAKw 
is used primarily of a charge sent by a messenger, but also, as in Heb. 
xiii. 22, is often used of what is sent by letter (and hence comes the 
English word epistle), and there can be little doubt that this is the 
sense in the present case, for though messengers were sent, they 
carried with them the decision of the synod of Jerusalem in a formal 
manner committed to writing (v. 23). 


Tov améxer Oar TOV dMicynaToY Td edddov, that they abstain from 
pollutions of idols. This is explained in v. 29 by ‘meats offered (i.e. 
sacrificed) to idols.’ Of the necessity for such an injunction in the 
early Church, where congregations were to be now composed of both 
Jews and Gentiles, we can judge from St Paul’s argument to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. vill, 1—10, x. 19), and we can also see how he 
would have the Gentile converts deal tenderly with the scruples of 
their Jewish fellow-worshippers, however needless they themselves 
might deem such scruples. 

Here the genitival infinitive is used where in ordinary Greek a 
simple infinitive would have been written. Cf. above, vii. 19 note. 

The noun ddioynua is only found in N.T. and the verb d\toyéw in 
LXX. Dan. i. 8; Mal. i. 7, 12, and in a passage somewhat illustrative 
of this verse, Ecclus. xl. 29 ddtoynoee tiv Wuxhy atrod év edéomacu 
a) orptots, though the food there spoken of has not been offered to 
idols. 

As the ordinance of the synod is for the settling of Jewish minds, 
we may understand the sort of offence which they were likely to feel. 
It was of the same nature as the feeling of Daniel when he refused to 
eat of the food supplied by King Nebuchadnezzar. Meat was often 
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sold in the markets from beasts that had been offered in sacrifice to 
idols, and this food and those who ate it the Jew would abhor, The 
Gentile conyerts might not be careful, when they had once come to 
think of the idol as nothing, and might join still in banquets with 
their non-Christian friends, and St Paul (1 Cor. viii. 10) supposes an 
extreme case, that such men might even sit down to meat in an idol- 
temple. If Jew and Gentile were to become one in Christ, much 
respect must be paid to the feelings which had been sunk deep into 
the minds of Israel by long years of suffering for their own idolatry. 


Kal THs topvelas, and from fornication. This injunction must not 
be understood as a simple repetition of a moral law binding upon all 
men at all times, but must be taken in connexion with the rest of 
the decree, and as forbidding a sin into which converts from heathen- 
ism were most prone to fall back, and which their previous lives had 
taught them to regard in a very different light from that in which a 
Jew would see it. The Levitical law against every form of unchastity 
was extremely strict (Lev. xviii. and xx.), and it is probably to the 
observance of these ordinances that we may ascribe the persistence of 
the Jewish type, and the purity of their race at this day. Whereas 
among the heathen unchastity was a portion of many of their temple 
rites, and persons who gave themselves up to such impurities were 
even called by the names of the heathen divinities. To men educated 
in the constant contemplation of such a system, sins of unchastity 
would have far less guilt than in the eyes of those to whom the Law of 
Moses was read every sabbath-day. 


Kal Tov mviKTOU K.T.d., and from what is strangled and from blood. 
The prohibition of blood was made as soon as animal food was given 
to men (Gen. ix. 4), and it was frequently enforced in the Mosaic law 
(Ley. iii. 17, vii. 26, xvii. 10, 14, xix. 26). To eat blood was counted 
a sin against the Lord in the days of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 33), and with 
strict Jews it is an abomination to this day. Things strangled are 
not specially mentioned in the law of Moses, but that they should not 
be eaten follows from the larger prohibition. Liev. vii. 26 does, how- 
ever, make mention of the blood of fowls, and it would be in the use 
of them that the eating of blood began first to be practised. And in 
breaking the neck of an animal the Jew held that the blood was caused 
to flow into the limbs in such wise that it could not be brought out 
even by salt. See T. B. Chullin, 113 a. 


21. Moions ydp ex yeveov dpxatwv K.7.A., for Moses of old time 
(lit. from generations of old) hath in every city, &c. Here we have the 
reason why these injunctions are to be laid upon the Gentile converts. 
It is necessary however to take the whole verse into consideration 
before we can decide on the force of the reason. Laying stress chiefly 
on the expression ‘from generations of old,’ some have thought that 
St James’s argument means that the Mosaic ritual having been preached 
for so long a time and found to be a load too heavy to bear, must now 
be given up, except in these specified points. Again, the verse has 
been taken to mean that there was no need for the Christian Church 
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to legislate about the observance of the Mosaic Law other than in these 
few points, because there was public teaching on the subject every- 
where in the Jewish synagogues. Jewish Christians were therefore 
supplied with guidance, and would be so supplied until by degrees 
Judaism had entirely given place to Christianity. No doubt the 
Apostle contemplates the retention by the Jewish Christians of much 
of their old ritual, and that they would make no breach with the ser- 
vices of the synagogue. But in these enactments, which were appa- 
rently only for a time (since St Paul nowhere alludes to them in his 
Epistles), and to promote peace between Gentiles and Jews, we must 
remember that the Jews are the persons who have felt offence, and for 
whose quieting the decree is put forth. The argument of the council 
seems to be this: We, Jews, may make this concession to the Gentiles 
without fear. It is not probable that our feelings and prejudices will 
be interfered with, or the Mosaic Law in its other portions set aside; 
‘for Moses,’ &c. 


dvaywaokopevos, being read. On the reading of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures in the synagogues, see the Excursus at the end of chap. xiii. 


22—29. ANSWER AND DEPUTATION SENT FROM JERUSALEM. THE 
LerterR oF THE SYNOD TO THE CHRISTIANS OF ANTIOCH. 


22. tore Soke, then it seemed good. The expression is one often 
used in the official announcements of public resolutions, or decrees 
made by authority. (Cf. Herod. 1. 3; Thue. ty. 118.) 


ovv ody TH ekkAnolg, with the whole Church. The decree was the 
voice of the whole Church, and the deputies sent were chosen by the 


whole body. So itis in the name of ‘apostles, and elder brethren’ 
that the letter runs (v. 23). 


ekdckapévous dvSpas e& avtav mémpar, to choose men out of their own 
company and send them. The A.V. takes éx\efauévous as if it were 
éxdexOévras, and renders ‘chosen men’; but the middle voice implies 
that the council and Church, ‘choosing for themselves’ men, sent them 
forth. For the accusative participle following the dative which is 
required by @dofe we have a parallel in Soph. Electra, 480, teort 
foe Opdcos ddurvowy Kvovoay apriws dverparwy, and see on similar con- 
structions Elmsley on Heracl. 693; Medea, 810; cf. also Thue. rv. 118, 
referred to above. 


otv to Ilathw kal BapvéBa, with Paul and Barnabas. That the 
Church of Antioch might have the confirmation of the decree from the 
lips of others besides these two, for they might be supposed to favour 
especially all that was considerate towards Gentile converts. 


*Tovday tov kahotpevov BapraBBay, Judas called Barsabbas. Of this 
man nothing more is known than what we learn from this chapter. 
But as Barsabbas is clearly a patronymic, it has been conjectured that 


he was the brother of Joseph, also called Barsabbas, mentioned in Acts 
1. 23. 


Zihav, Silas. This is probably the same person who in St Paul’s 
Epistles (2 Cor. i. 19; 1 Thess, i. 1; 2 Thess. i, 1) and by St 
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Peter (1 Pet. v. 12) is called Silvanus. For an account of similar con- 
tracted names cf. Winer-Moulton, pp. 127, 128. The mention of 
Silas is frequent in the Acts in this and the next three chapters. He 
was one of St Paul’s companions in the first missionary journey into 
Europe. 

23. ypdxbavres, huving written. From the form in which the docu- 
ment is here given, we should judge that the original was in Greek. A 
translation from a Hebrew original would hardly have begun with a 
greeting and ended with ¢ppwode. It seems likely that this was so too, 
because the population of Antioch, the chief town in Syria, would 
use Greek much more than Hebrew, at this date. The nominative 
case ypayarres is a construction to accord with sense rather than strict 
grammar. It stands as if it had been preceded by some such words as 
kal ToUTO éroincoay. 

Sid xepos aitav. Literally, ‘by their hand.’ This is a Hebrew 
form of saying, by them. Cf. Levit. x. 11, dravra ra vopupma & édXdAnoeE 
KUpwos Tpds avTovs did xepds Mwvoy. So Mal. i. 1, &c. The letter was 
not delivered to Paul and Barnabas, but to the two ambassadors from 
Jerusalem. It is the oldest synodical circular letter in existence, and 
the only one of Apostolic times which has come down to us, Bengel 
suggests that it was composed by James, in the name and at the re- 
quest of the assembly. 

ot dwécrodor Kal ot mperPitepor aSeAdol, the Apostles and elder 
brethren. This reading, supported by the oldest MSS., brings the 
text into more complete harmony with what has gone before. Hitherto, 
though the whole Church came together only two sets of persons 
have been spoken of as to be consulted or as haying authority. These 
are of dmrdcTo\o Kal of mpecBirepor (verses 2, 6 and 22). It seems most 
natural therefore that the decree should run in the names of these 
two bodies. 

Kata tiv “Avridxeay kal Zuplav kal Kurtixlay, in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia. As we have no mention of this decree of the 
synod of Jerusalem in St Paul’s Epistles, we may suppose that the 
agitation on the subject, begun at Antioch, had spread only into Syria 
and Cilicia, and that the authoritative decision of the mother Church 
quieted the controversy there, while it did not arise in the same form 
in other places. 

xatpew, greeting. The infinitive is dependent on déyovor under- 
stood, but in a formula of this kind the governing verb never ap- 
pears, 

24. é€eXOdvres, which went out. Some ancient MSS. omit this 
word, but it seems to have a distinct and necessary force. The dis- 
turbing teachers had come from Jerusalem, but their want of any 
authority is contrasted strongly with the commission of Judas and 
Silas (v. 27). The first men went of themselves, the new messengers 
were the choice of the Church. 

dvackevatovres TAS Wuxas tuayv, subverting your souls. The verb 
dvackevagew is found in N.T. only here, and not at all in the LXX. In 
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classical Greek it is applied mostly to an entire removal of goods and 
chattels either by the owners or by a plundering enemy. The devas- 
tation wrought in the minds of the Gentile converts through the new 
teaching is compared to an utter overthrow. 


ots od SrerretddpeOa,, to whom we gave no commandment. The Church 
of Jerusalem disclaims any connexion of any kind with the disturbing 
teachers. The sentence becomes thus much more forcible than it is 
with the additions of the Text. recept. 


25. yevopévors Spobvpaddy, having become of one accord. This 
rendering makes some distinction between ouoOupaddy with elul and 
with yiyvoua. With the substantive verb this adverb stands in 


Acts ii. 1, iv. 24, v. 12, and may there be rendered ‘being with one 
accord.’ 


exAcEapevous dvdpas mépyot mpos tuas, to choose out men and send 
them to you. On the language see above on verse 22. 

oby tois dyaryntots Hav, with our beloved. The intention of the 
whole letter is to shew the honour which the Church in Jerusalem felt 
was due to these missionary labourers. Hence the adjective dya- 
anros, Which in N.T. is specially applied to those who are closely 
united in faith and love. St Peter applies it to St Paul (2 Pet. 
iii. 15). 

BapvdBa Kal Ilatdkw, Barnabas and Paul. The order in which 
the names here stand is perhaps due to the fact that Barnabas had 
formerly (xi. 22) been sent as the accredited messenger from Jeru- 


salem to the Church in Antioch; while St Paul was not so well known 
in Jerusalem, 


26. dvOpadrois tapadeSuxdor tds uxds aitdv, men that have 
hazarded their lives. This Paul and Barnabas had done on several 
occasions. (See xiii. 50, xiv. 2, 5, 19.) 


trtp Tod évoparos, for the name. Here, as often, name signifies the 
Messianic dignity and divine authority of Jesus. They have preached 
everywhere Jesus as the Christ. 

27. Sid Adyou, by word, i.e. by word of mouth. 

amayye&\ovtas, announcing. The present tense is however equi- 
valent to a future. ‘We have sent them announcing,’ i.e. as an- 
nouncers, as persons to announce. So that the A.V. ‘ who shall tell 
you’ is the precise sense and excellent English. The use of this 
tense comes from the feeling of the senders that those whom they 
are despatching are as good as present at their destination, 


28. okey ydp To mvetpat. TS dylw Kal ypiv, for it seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us. A third time in this clause of the narra- 
tive from 22—29 does this official word occur, from which is derived 
the noun dogma. It had been promised that to the Apostles there 
should be given the Spirit of truth, who should guide them into all 
truth (John xvi. 13), and the historian of the Acts often speaks of them 
as ‘filled with the Spirit.’ They put forward therefore this unerring 
guide as the warrant for their decree, And as they at the suggestion 
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of the Spirit were laying aside their long-standing prejudices against 
intercourse with Gentiles, they claim that the Gentiles in their turn 
‘should deal tenderly with the scruples of Jews. 

The co-ordination of the Divine Spirit and the human instruments 
in the preamble of the decree is not a little remarkable. 

On this verse Chrysostom says: xal rivos &vexev eirev, @oke TO aylw 
mvevpate; iva fun vouicwow avOpwbmwov elvar* Td dé uly Wa didaxOGow 
ore Kal avrol amodéxovrae Kal év mepiroun ovyTes. 

pndév aAéov érirlOer Gar bpiv Bdpos, to lay upon you no greater 
burden. The Christian-Jews could now speak thus of the load of 
legal observances (cf. above, verse 10). Now they had selected but a 
small part thereof, which the circumstances of the time made necessary 
to be observed. 

29. ed mpdtere, ye shall do well, i.e. it shall be well with you. 

tppwcbe, fare ye well. This conclusion and the greeting at the 
commencement of the letter are in the style of Western, rather than 
Oriental, epistolary language. See above on verse 23. 


30—35. ReEcEPTion of THE LETTER AND MESSENGERS AT 
ANTIOCH. 


30. KartyAov eis “Avridxerav, came down to Antioch. As in viii. 5, 
Jerusalem is regarded as the chief seat of Church-government, and 
the centre of authority. Throughout the Bible the chosen place is 
always spoken of as one to which men go up. 

cuvayayovres TS TATOOS, having gathered the multitude. This ex- 
pression shews of how great concern the question had become to the 
whole Christian body. 7700s is used above (v. 12) of the assembly of 
Christians at Jerusalem. 

31. éxdpynoav érl ty wapakdyoe, rejoiced for the consolation. 
Barnabas (vids mapaxAyjoews, lv. 36) was a fit member of such an 
embassy. The consolation would be felt both by Jews and Gentiles, by 
the former because they now knew how much was to be asked of their 
Gentile fellow-worshippers, by the latter because they were declared 
free from the yoke of Jewish observances. The noun very often signi- 
fies exhortation, but that sense is neither so apt here, nor is it borne 
out by the character of the letter, which sets forth a ground of peace 
and comfort, but is not hortatory. 

32. Kaladvrol mpodyrat dvtes, being prophets also themselves. mpo- 
onrns is here used in the earlier and less special sense; not as one 
who foretells the future, but who, being filled with the Spirit, speaks 
with His authority in explanation of the will of God. Judas and 
Silas being thus endowed were well fitted to exhort and confirm the 
disciples. The exhortations would be most necessary for the Gentiles 
who were to consent to more strict living than in times past, while the 
confirmation would uphold the Jews who otherwise might feel unwill- 
ing to allow the non-observance of a part of their Law. The prophetic 
character of the speakers would give to their words the force of revela- 
tion. Such confirmation or strengthening of the brethren is the 
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special charge laid on St Peter (Luke xxii. 32), who was to be the first 
preacher of Christ to the Gentiles, and had first received the lesson 
that what God had cleansed was not to be called common. 


33. per’ elprivns, in peace. This means with a parting prayer for 
their peace and welfare. The expression is a rendering of a common 
Hebrew phrase, and is found in the LXX. of Gen. xxvi. 29; Judges 
viii. 9, xi. 18; 1 Mace. vil. 28, &c. 


mTpos Tovs aroorelhavtas avTovs, wnto those that had sent them forth, 
who were not only ‘the Apostles’ (as A.V.) but the whole synod of 
Jerusalem. 

The oldest MSS. omit verse 34. It seems to be no more than a 
marginal note to explain verse 40. There Paul, who did not leave 
Antioch, is said to have chosen Silas for his companion in his next 
journey. The latter must therefore have also remained in Antioch, 
and such an explanation, placed by some reader on the margin, came 
after a time to be incorporated with the text. But there are great 
differences in the MSS., and also in the versions. 


35. SiSdoKovres Kal edayyeArfopevor, teaching and preaching. In 
such a community there was need not only of setting forth Jesus as 
the Saviour, but of much instruction concerning the ways in which 
God had shewn that the Gentiles were now to be made partakers of 
the new covenant. So that the two verbs should not be taken one 
as an explanation of the other, They represent different parts of the 
ministerial work. 


36—41. A new MISSION-JOURNEY PROPOSED. CONTENTION BETWEEN 
Pavn anp Barnapas. THEY SEPARATE, AND PavuL WITH SiLas 
GOES THROUGH SyRIA AND CILICIA. 


36. Tovs ddeXhots, the brethren. Implying both their own converts 
and those who should have been won to the Church since Paul and 
Barnabas came away. 


kata wdéAw macav év ats, in every city in which. The plural 
number of the pronoun afsis due to the plural idea involved in the médus 
maoa: ‘every city’ means ‘all the cities.’ 


mas EXovorv, how they do. The direct interrogative instead of the 
dependent. The common usage of N.T. 


37. BapvaBas 8& éBovAero, but Barnabas wished. Rev. Ver. ‘was 


minded.’ The reason for Barnabas’ wish was probably because Mark 
was his nephew (Col. iv. 10). - 


38. Tov drortdyta dm avtav, him who departed from them. See 
above, xiii. 13. He turned back to Jerusalem from Perga. 


39. éyévero 8t wapotvopeds K.7.A., and there arose a sharp contention, 
so that, &c. mapotvoyuos (from which comes our English paroxysm) 
intimates a temporary rather than a prolonged dispute, although it 
may for the time be severe. The result to the Church was that two 
missionary journeys were undertaken instead of one. Though the 
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Apostles might differ in their estimate of Mark, they were at one with 
reference to the work of the Gospel. Barnabas is mentioned no more 
in the Acts after this chapter. His name occurs in St Paul’s Epistles, 
1 Cor, ix. 6; Gal. ii. 1, 9,13; and Col. iv. 10, in which last passage, 
written no doubt after the events here related, we can see that Mark 
had been again received as a fellow-worker by St Paul. We learn too 
from 2 Tim. iv. 11 and Philemon 24 that St Paul became warmly 
attached to him afterwards. 

mapoévou.ss is twice used in the LXX. (Deut. xxix. 28; Jer. xxxii. 
37) of the righteous anger of God against His offending people. 

Chrysostom remarks on this contention: 7d {nrovpevov, ody ért 
SinvéxOnoav év rais yvwmas, GAN’ dtc cuyKaréBnoay addfros leiv. odrw 
Metfov ayabov yéyove TO XwpioOfvar, Kal mpdpacw éx TovTov TO mpayua 
&raBe. th odv; éxOpol avexwpyoav 3 pu yévorro. opds yap pera TodTO 
BapvdBav rodd\av éyxwulwy drodavovra mapa Iatdov év tals émiorodats. 
mapotvouds, poly, éyévero, ovk @xOpa ovde Pidroverkta. 

éxtredoat eis Kimpov, sailed unto Cyprus, in which island Barna- 
bas, and it may be Mark also, was born (iv. 36). They chose there- 
fore for their labours a district in which they were likely to have some 
influence. 

40. mapadobels, being commended. See above on xiv. 26. 


41. trv Zvuplav kal Kuttxlay, Syria and Cilicia. These were the 
districts in which the teaching of the Judaizers had been most active, 
and the presence of Paul, with Silas as a representative of the Church 
in Jerusalem, would allay all doubts and questionings, and lead to 
those results which are mentioned xvi. 5, the establishing of the 
Churches, and their daily increase in numbers. This duty St Paul 
first discharged before he went on to visit any of the Churches which 
himself had founded. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. - 
1. wos omitted with NABCDE. Not represented in Vulg. 
6. Sin\Pov with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘transeuntes.’ 
7. eis before rhv Bibvvlav with NABCD. Vulg. ‘in Bithyniam.’ 
76 mrvevpa "Incot with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘Spiritus Jesu.’ 
9. 16 laid opOy with NBDE. Vulg. ‘Paulo ostensa est.’ 
évip Maxddy tis qv éords kal with NABCE. Vulg, ‘vir Ma- 
cedo quidam erat stans et deprecans.’ 
10. eds for xépios with NABCE. Vulg. ‘Deus.’ 
13. tw ris wbAns with NABCD. Vulg. ‘foras portam.’ 
evopltopey mpocevxyy elvar with NABC. Vulg. ‘videbatur 
oratio esse.’ 
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16. mvedpa miwva with NABCD. Vulg. ‘spiritum pythonem.’ 

17. iptv before 686v with NBDE. Vulg. ‘vobis.’ 

31. Xpicrdy omitted with NAB. Unrepresented in Vulg. 

32. ovy for cal before maow with NABCD. Vulg. ‘cum.’ 

34, avrod omitted after olkov with BCP. Vulg. ‘in domum suam.’ 


39. dmedeiv dad THs méAews with NAB. Vulg. ‘egrederentur de 
urbe.’ 


40. mpds tiv Avdlay with NABDEHLP, Vulg. ‘ad.’ 


Tapekddeoay Tos adeAdovs omitting avdrovs with NAB. Vulg. 
‘visis fratribus consolati sunt eos.’ 


Cua. XVI. 1—12. Pav revisits Derse anp Lystra, cHoosres TrmoTHy 
FoR A CoMPANION IN HIS MISssIoN, AND CIRCUMCISES HIM. THEY 
PASS THROUGH PHRYGIA AND GALATIA, AND COME INTO MysI4 AND TO 
Troas, By a Vision PAvn Is CALLED INTO MacrepontA. He CROSSES 
THE SEA AND REMAINS SOME Days at PHIMIPPI. 


1. Katyvtnoev. The preposition in this verb seems to have little 
or no force. Cf. its use in 2 Mace. iy. 21, 44. 


eis AépBnv kal...Adotpav, to Derbe and Lystra. This is the begin- 
ning of that revisiting spoken of in xv. 36. See notes on xiy. 6. 


qv ket, was there. The verb does not make it certain that Lystra, 
to which éxe? is most naturally referred, was the birthplace of Timothy, 
but only his home at the date of Paul’s visit. He must however have 
resided there a good while to have earned the favourable report of the 
people both of that place and Iconium. 


Tipd0eos, Timothy. This is the person to whom St Paul addresses 
two Epistles, and who was the companion of his labours in this journey 
until his return into Proconsular Asia (xx. 4). He was the son of a 
Jewish-Christian mother, and his father was a Greek, whether a 
proselyte of the gate or not we are not told. The mother’s name was 
Eunice (2 Tim. i. 5) and the grandmother’s Lois. Timothy is spoken 
of as a fellow-worker with St Paul (Rom. xvi. 21). From 1 Cor. iv. 17 
we find that he was St Paul’s messenger to that Church, and he is 
joined with that Apostle in the greeting of 2nd Corinthians. He also 
went to and fro between St Paul and the Church in Thessalonica (1 
Thess. iii. 2, 6) and must have been at Rome with St Paul soon after 
the Apostle’s arrival there, for he is mentioned in the Epistles, to the 
Philippians (i. 1, ii. 19), to the Colossians (i. 1) and to Philemon (1). 
An imprisonment which he underwent is alluded to (Heb. xiii. 23), 
but we cannot be certain when or where it was. According to tradi- 
tion (Kus. H. HE. m1. 14) he was the first bishop of Ephesus, and is 


said to have suffered martyrdom at the hands of the populace (Niceph. 
J5le 13, iets 1), 
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vids yuvaikds IovSalas muoris, the son of a Jewess which believed. 
Her earnest education of her son in the holy Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15) 
from his early youth marks the character of the woman, and makes it 
probable that the husband of such a woman was at least a proselyte 
of the gate. Timothy’s father is so little mentioned that it seems 
likely he had died early. 


matpos 8 “ENAnvos, but of a father who was a Greek. The word 
"EAAgv was widely used by the Jews about all who were not of their own 
nation. The world for them was divided into Iovéato kal” EAXqves. 
Cf. Acts xiv. 1; Rom. i. 16, &. 


2. 8s esaptupeiro, who was well reported of. The same word is 
used about Cornelius (x. 22), and by Paul about Ananias (xxii. 12), 


imo tav év Atotpots kal “Ikovlw ddeAav, by the brethren that were 
at Lystra and Iconium. The ‘brethren’ are the members of the 
Christian Churches. Five or six years had elapsed since St Paul’s 
previous visit. In that time congregations had been gathered together 
and the characters of their most earnest members were well known. 
We see too that there was an interchange of kindly offices between the 
neighbouring Churches. 


3. sameprérepev avrov, he circumcised him. It must be remembered 
that the decree of the synod of Jerusalem only related to the exemp- 
tion of Gentiles from circumcision. It was a very different thing for 
a Jew to consent to become a fellow-worshipper in the Christian 
Churches with a Gentile who remained uncircumcised, and to tolerate, 
at this time, the non-observance of the rite by one who was counted 
for a Jew. For by the Rabbinical code the child of a Jewish mother 
was reckoned as a Jew (T. J. Jebamoth, 11.6). It was because of this 
prejudice that Timothy was circumcised. It could be no offence to 
the Gentiles, and would render the labours of Timothy more accept- 
able to the Jews. Because he was the child of a mixed marriage the 
rite had been unobserved, and so long as he did not come forward as a 
teacher there would be no need felt that it should be enforced, and 
there would be doubtless many others of a like class. But when he 
was to take a share in the missionary labours of St Paul all this was 
altered. He would at once have been met with the objection from 
the Jews, that he who had been but a bad Jew was not likely to guide 
others right as a Christian teacher. That St Paul saw no inconsis- 
tency in what was done in this matter is clear, for the narrative of St 
Luke tells us in the next verse that to the Churches to which they 
went forth he delivered the decrees of the synod at Jerusalem. 


4. maped(Socav airois, they delivered to them, i.e. to the converts 
in the several cities. They gave to the Gentile-Christians the decrees 
to observe, for there was nothing in them which a Jew would be likely 
to disregard. All that would be needed for the Jews in such cities would 
be to explain the terms on which Gentiles were to be admitted to the 
Christian communion. 
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ro Soypara Ta Kekpipéva, the decrees that were ordained. The phrase 
of James (xv. 19) was éy# xplvw, and the decree was in the form édogev 
nuiv (xv. 25). 

5. éxrepeotvro TH lore, were established in the faith. This verb 
is peculiar to the Acts, and is used (iii. 7, 16) of the strengthening of 
the limbs of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. So 
its employment here indicates that thus the Church was now prepared 
to make great progress. The barrier to Gentile admission was removed, 
and so the number of Christians multiplied daily. 


orepedw is found both in the literal and metaphorical senses in the 
LXX. The former is mostly concerning God, 6 orepewoas rHv viv Kat 
ra év avrg (Is. xlii. 5). In a figurative sense (Prov. xx. 21) diahoyiopol 
év BovAn orepeodvrat. 


6. SundOov 8é, and they passed through. The reading dveOdvres of 
the Text. recept. is probably due to the participle which immediately 
follows and hag no conjunction. 


tiv Ppvylav kal Tadkaricyy xdpav, Phrygia and the region of Gala- 
tia. This was scarcely the direction, so far as population was con- 
cerned, which would have been chosen by them of their own accord, 
but the inner admonition of the Holy Ghost kept them from entering 
Proconsular Asia. The news of the events at Jerusalem on the Day 
of Pentecost were known to some in Phrygia already (ii. 10), but of 
Galatia the history has yet made no mention, though we know from 
St Paul’s Epistle to that Church that he afterwards had the warmest 
interest in and greatest anxiety concerning the Christians there, 
among whom Judaizers wrought like mischief with that done in An- 
tioch. From some expressions of St Paul (Gal. iv. 19) it seems likely 
that it was from his own preaching at this time that Churches in 
Galatia were founded. 


Kodvbévtes, having been forbidden. As they had been forbidden the 
one route they went by the other. St Luke says little about the events 
in this part of the journey, probably because he was not of the 
company, for his language below (v. 10) seems to shew that he only 
joined St Paul at Troas. 

Chrysostom’s reflection on the hindrance here spoken of is: d:ari 
bev oty ExwdUOnoay, ob Aéyer. dre dé ExwdVOnoay elre, Tadedwy jnuas 
melOecbae pdvov kal un Eyre Tas airlas. 

év tq Aclg, in Asia. See note on ii. 9. 


7. @Movres St kata tHY Mvolav, and being come over against 
Mysia, The ‘to’ of A.V. is incorrect. The course of the journey 
seems to have been through Galatia and Phrygia, until they got so 
far to the west as to be opposite to, and on the borders of, Mysia. 
From this point they were inclined to go north into Bithynia, rather 
than further to the west, but were again hindered of their intention. 


érelpatov eis tHv Bubuvlay aopevOrjvar, they attempted to go into 
Bithynia. This was their plan and they were ready to carry it out, 
when they were inwardly admonished to go another way. 
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7o Tvedpa Inood, the spirit of Jesus. In like manner (Rom. viii. 
9) the ‘Spirit of God’ is called also the ‘Spirit of Christ.’ Cf. also 
Gal. iv. 6; Phil. i. 19; 1 Pet. i, 11. 

8. mapedOdvtes St Tv Muclav, and having passed by Mysia, i.e. 
without preaching there. Mysia was a district of Proconsular Asia, 
where they were forbidden, by the Spirit, to preach. 

eis Tpwdda, to Troas, the well-known seaport on the coast of 
Mysia. 

9. Kal dpapa Sia vuKtds TO IlavAw dhOny, and a vision appeared 
to Paul by night. That such divine communications should be made 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost was part of the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Joel about which Peter spake on the Day of Pentecost 
(ii. 17). For their frequent occurrence cf. ix. 10, x. 3, 17, 19, xi. 5, 
waibls BE Saal, OL 

avnp Maxedév, a man of Macedonia, His nationality was made 
known by the words of his request. 

10. é{nrrjocapev, we sought. The steps taken would be in the way 
of inquiry how and when they could cross into Hurope. For ¢yreiv 
with a verb of going, cf. LXX. 1 Kings xi. 22, id00 od frets areOciv 
els Thy iv cov. 

At this point the writer begins to speak in the first person as if 
now he became a sharer in St Paul’s labours. This he continues till 
verse 17. 

eEeNOetv, to go forth. A word suitable for the first step in the next 
extension of missionary work from Asia into Europe. 

oupBiBdtovres, assuredly gathering. The verb has the sense of 
‘coming to a conclusion from putting things side by side.’ So it is 
rendered ‘proving’ in ix, 22 and elsewhere. Here it means ‘deeming 
it to be proved.’ 

Chrysostom explains thus: ri éore cupBiBdforres ; cTroxXafouevor, pyat. 
T® Te yap Iaddov idety Kal pndéva Erepov, Kal TH KwAvOnVAaL vTd TOU 
myevuaTos Kal TO mpos Tos pos Elva, amd ToUTWY dmdvTwY TadTa 
ouvrnyov. 

11. Yapolpdxny, Samothrace. This island lies in the north of the 
Aegean Sea, opposite to that part of the Thracian coast at which the 
river Hebrus empties itself. 

Néav wéduv, Neapolis, the port of Philippi. This place is generally 
identified with the modern Kavalla. On the discussion about its 
identity see Dictionary of the Bible (s. v.). 

12. KdkeiOev eis Pidlarmovs, and from thence to Philippi. As there 
ig no change of the verb (evdvdpoujoamev) for the whole description of 
the journey, we may conclude that it was all made by ship. 

iris éotiv...codovia, which is a city of Macedonia, the first of the 
district, a colony. Philippi and the country round had long been 
famous by reason of the neighbouring gold-mines. At the time of St 
Paul’s visit it was held by the Romans, and a colony had been founded 
there by Augustus, The civil magistrates and the military authorities 
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were Roman. Hence the fear (xvi. 38) when they heard that prisoners 
whom they had scourged were Roman citizens, For a history of 
Philippi, see Dict. of the Bible. : 

It should be borne in mind that a Roman colony was not like what 
we now calla colony. The inhabitants did not settle as they pleased, 
but were sent out by authority from Rome, marching to their destina- 
tion like an army with banners, and they reproduced, where they 
settled, a close resemblance of Roman rule and life. They were planted 
on the frontiers of the empire for protection, and as a check upon the 
provincial magistrates. The names of those who went were still 
enrolled in the lists of the tribes of Rome. Latin was their language, 
and they used the Roman coinage, and had their chief magistrates 
sent out or appointed from the mother city. Thus were they very 
closely united with Rome, and entirely free from any intrusion on the 
part of the governors of the provinces. 


13—34. PREACHING ON THE SABBATH AT PuHinippr. CONVERSION AND 
Baptism or Lypia. A Sprrir or DivinaTIoN CAST ovT BY ST 
Paun. ANGER OF THOSE WHO MADE GAIN THEREBY. PAvL AND 
SILAS ARE SEIZED, BROUGHT BEFORE THE AUTHORITIES, SCOURGED 
AND IMPRISONED, BUT THE Prison Doors ARE OPENED BY A 
Miracntr. CoNvERSION AND Baptism OF THE JAILOR AND HIS 
HovsrHo.p. 


13. TH TE HyEpa TOV caBBdtwyv, and on the sabbath. The form 
of the phrase is common in the LXX. Cf. Ley. xxiv. 8; Num. 
XXvili, 9; Jer. xvii. 21, 22. But 7% ynuépa rod caBBdrov is also fre- 
quent. 

ew THs TWHANs, Outside the gate. The Jews probably found that their 
worship was less likely to attract hostile notice and less liable to in- 
terruption there than it would have been in the city. 


0d évop.(lopev mpocevx7y elvar, where we supposed there was a place 
of prayer. The meaning of mpocevyn here and in verse 16 is ‘a 
place of prayer.’ The Jews had such rpocevxal, sometimes in build- 
ings, sometimes in the open air, as was the case in this instance. The 
word is found in this sense in Josephus, De vita sua, 54, ovvdyovrat 
TMaVTES els THY Tpocevxp peyLoTov olknua wordy bxAov éemidéEacOar Suvd- 
pevoy. They are described by Philo (ed. Mang.) 1. 282. They were 
yery numerous in Rome (see Mayor, Juvenal, 111. 296). Because of 
Jewish ceremonial washings they were, when in the open air, as often 
as might be, near a river-side or on the sea-shore. Cf, Ezra viii. 
15 and 21. And no doubt the language of Ps. cxxxvii. 1, ‘By the 
rivers of Babylon we sat down,’ applies to a similar state of things. 


kal Ka8icavres, and having sat down. Sitting was the usual atti- 
tude of Jewish teachers. 


tais cvvehMPoicais yuvartiy, wnto the women which were come to- 
gether. The Greek refers to those gathered together on this particular 
occasion only. Considering the little regard which the Jews had 
for women as persons to be conyersed with and taught, it is note. 
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worthy how large a part women play both in the Gospel History and 
in the Acts. It was one effect of Christianity to place woman in her 
true position. 


14. Avdla, Lydia. This may have been the woman’s proper name, 
or it may only have been that by which she passed among the 
colonists of Philippi, being from the Lydian town of Tnyatira. From 
inscriptions which have been found on the site of the ancient town, 
it is clear that dyeing was one of the staple trades of Thyatira, and it 
was from thence that Lydia brought over the purple which she sold in 
Philippi. 

médkews Ovatelpwv, of the city of Thyatira. This city was on the 
Lydian river Lycus. There was another river Lycus in Phrygia, in 
the valley of which stood the cities of Laodicwa, Hierapolis and 
Colossex, all afterwards the seats of Christian congregations in whose 
welfare St Paul was deeply interested. See Col. iv. 13. 

weBopévyn Tov Ocdv, who worshipped God, i.e. who had become a 
proselyte to Judaism. 

ms 6 KUpLOS Sujvorgev THY Kapdlav, whose heart the Lord opened. St 
Luke recognizes that without this the word would have made no 
entrance. He probably makes special mention of this here because 
he had previously stated that the Lord had called them to preach 
at Philippi. Having pointed out their work, He helps them to per- 
form it. 

For the phrase compare the prayer 2 Macc. i. 4, cal diavoléar rHv Kap- 
Slay vuay év TH vouw avrod. 

tpooéxew, that she attended. For the construction see note on viii. 
6. She gave such heed that she was convinced of the truth of what 
was taught. 

Chrysostom says here: 76 pév ofy dvoléa:, Tov Oeov, To dé mpocéxeuw, 
airys’ wate Kal Oetov Kal dvOpwmivor jv. 

15. Kal 6 olkos airys, and her household. Of a like baptizing of a 
household see below (v. 33), and also cf. xi. 14. We are not justified 
in concluding from these passages that infants were baptized. ‘ House- 
hold’ might mean slaves and freedwomen. 

pévere, abide there. Like the two disciples who followed Jesus 
(John i. 38) Lydia was anxious to have the teachers whose lessons 
she found so suited to the needs of her opened heart near unto her. 

mapeBidcato ipds, she constrained us. Used in N.T. only by St 
Luke here and Luke xxiv. 29, of the two disciples at Emmaus. In 
the LXX. it occurs more frequently and is used (1 Sam. xxviii. 23) of 
the constraint put upon Saul at Endor to make him take food, also 
(2 Kings ii. 17) of the urgent request made to Elisha by the prophets 
at Jericho, Cf. also 2 Kings v. 16. 

The force used was that of a prayer which would accept no ‘Nay.’ 

16. ropevopévov rpav eis THY Tpocerxry, as we were going to the 
place of prayer (see on verse 13). This verse must refer to a different 
occasion from that on which Lydia was converted, In the previous 
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mapeBidoaro it is implied that they consented to her request. Thus 
they had already taken up their abode in Lydia’s house. 


%ovoay mveipa miQwva, having a spirit, a Python. According to 
Plutarch (De def. Orac. 9) those persons who practised ventriloquism, 
called also éyyacrpluvOor, were named Pythons. But the damsel in 
this history clearly laid claim to some prophetic power, and was 
used as a means of foreknowing the future. So that the word 
Python is better here referred to the name of Apollo, the heathen 


god of prophecy, and the A.V. ‘spirit of divination’ gives the correct 
idea. 


épyactav mohAny, much gain. épyacta means first the ‘work done,’ 
and secondarily the ‘profit from it.? Cf. Wisdom xiii. 19, wept dé 
Topic pod Kal épyacias, ‘and concerning gaining and getting’ (A.V.). 

Tots Kuplos atris, to her masters. Some persons who having found 
a strange power in the maiden made use of it, as has oft been done, 


for their own purposes of gain, and persuaded the people to resort unto 
her with their questions. 


pavrevopévn, by soothsaying. This word is found nowhere else in 
N.T., and wherever it is used in the LXX, it is invariably of the words 
of lying prophets, or those who used arts forbidden by the Jewish Law. 
Thus of the witch of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii. 8) udvrevoae 64 mor &v TO 
éyyaoTpyw0w, and (Ezek. xiii. 6) Bdérovres Wevdy, pavTevouevor pdrasa. 
Cf. also Deut. xvili, 10; Ezek. xii, 24, xxi, 29, xxii. 28; Mic. iii. 11. 
Here therefore we must take it in the bad sense, ‘by pretending to 
foretell the future.’ 


17. KataKodovvotca to IlavAw kal rptv, following Paul and us. 
Whatever may have been the nature of the mental and spiritual malady 
under which this damsel suffered, it produced on her the like effect 
which is oft recorded of evil spirits in the history of Jesus (Mark i. 
24; Luke iv. 41), and forced her to confess to the true character of the 
Christian teachers. The devils believe and tremble (James ii. 19). 

After this verse the writer ceases for a time to indicate by his lan- 
guage that he was with St Paul, but in xx. 5, where the Apostle comes 
once again to Philippi, the first person plural appears in the narrative. 
It seems therefore not improbable that St Luke was left behind to 
labour for the spread of the Gospel in Macedonia, and only taken 
away again by St Paul after the work had been well established, 


SovAor Tod Veod Tod IWlorov, the servants of the Most High God, Cf. 
the words of the demoniac, Mark v. 7. 


oltives KaTayyé\Aovoy iptv, who proclaim unto you. This is an 
older reading than 7uiv, and it seems more like what one who had 
been engaged in speaking as a soothsayer to others would say. 


18. tovro Sé éroler éml rodAds rpepas, this she did for many days. 
Whether this following took place only on the sabbaths, when the 
Apostles were going to the place of prayer, in which case the Apostles 
must have remained in Philippi some weeks, or whether it was on 
every occasion on which they appeared in public, we are not told. 
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Stamovnbels & TIatdos, but Paul being grieved. The same verb is 
used. (iv. 2) of the annoyance of the priests and Sadducees at the 
teaching of the Apostles, and nowhere else in N.T. (See note there.) 
Its sense is ‘to be thoroughly worn out with vexation.’ 


TO Tvevpare elev, said to the spirit. As Christ had acted when on 
earth, so Paul now will not allow the cry of the evil spirit, even 
though the words proclaim that he and his companions are servants 
of the Most High God. So in Christ’s name he bids the evil power 
come forth, 

19. Gru cnAOev % ATs THs epyactas atray, that the hope of their 
gain was gone. The verb é&qddev is the same word which was used of 
the spirit coming out of the damsel. We cannot produce the same 
effect by English words, When the spirit went out, the hope of their 
gain went out also. What the damsel herself may have thought of 
her power we cannot tell. Probably, for their money-making pur- 
poses, they had persuaded her that her ravings were prophetic. 

émtdaBspevor tov Ilatdov kal tov Stray, having caught Paul and 
Silas, as being the most prominent members of the mission party. 

els trv dyopdy, into the market-place. This was the great place of 
concourse and where, as in the Roman forwm, would be the seat of 
the authorities. 

dpxovtas, rulers. A very general term, the special members of the 
magistracy being indicated in the next verse. 

20. mporayaydyrTes avTOvS Tots oTpaTHyots, having brought them to 
the magistrates. These orparnyot were the duwmviri, the two pretors 
specially appointed to preside over the administration of justice, in 
cases where there was no appeal to Rome, in the municipia and 
colonia of the Romans. The title orparnyoi seems to indicate some- 
what of a military authority, which could administer summary punish- 
ment, 

exrapaccovcty, do exceedingly trouble. Only used here in N.T. In 
the LXX. it is twice found of terror arising from visions (Wisdom 
xvii. 3, xvili. 17 davraciae pev dvelpwv Sewas eerdpatav avrovs). Also in 
Pss. xvii. 5, Ixxxvii. 17, of the trouble caused by floods of ungodliness, 
and by the terrors of the Lord. The kind of trouble spoken of in the 
text is seen from xvii. 6. ‘These that have turned the world upside 
down’ is the deseription of the preachers. 

*TovSator umdpxovtes, being Jews. On the ways in which Roman 
aversion was aroused and exhibited towards the Jews, for their reli- 
gious exclusiveness, see Mayor Jwvenal x1v. 96—106 notes, with the 
authorities there given. Jew-baiting is no modern invention. 

21. kal karayyé\Aovew 20, and set forth customs. The verb refers 
to the proclamation or preaching of the Apostles. 

22. Kal cvverérty 6 dxXXos, and the multitude rose up together, i.e. 
along with the aggrieved proprietors of the damsel. 

meptioréavres atTay TA iparia, rent their (ie. Paul and Silas’s) 
clothes off them. 
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&éArcvov papSitew, they commanded to beat them. paBdtfew, to beat 
with rods was the office of the Roman lictor, who carried rods for this 
purpose when attending on the magistrates. The use of this special 
word is an indication that St Luke was aware of the particular kind 
of beating, and perhaps beheld the infliction. This is one of the 
oceasions, no doubt, to which St Paul alludes (2 Cor. xi. 25), ‘Thrice 
was I beaten with rods’ (épaBdloOnv). 

On the sufferings of the Apostles at Philippi, Chrysostom says: 
rovTos cuvex@s dvamipynokwmev éauTo’s tmapaxah@, boa erafov, doa 
iméuewav. ms ov« eOopuBowvro; mwas ovK eoxavdaNfovro; Td Tov Yeov 
épyov érotour kal ratra éracxoy, ovK eeyov, TL rovTo KnpiTTomer Kal ov 
mpolorara. jpuiv 6 Beds; GANG Kal ToUTO avrous wPédet, Kal Xwpls TIS 
Bonbelas ait@ 7G mpdypuate evrovwrépous émoler, laxuporépous, akara- 
mAnKTOUS. 1 OAtWus, pyolv, Uromovny KaTepyaseTas. 

23. ¢Badoy eis puvdaxry, they cast them into prison. So that they 
should have no chance of teaching any longer. They appear (see v, 
35) to have intended to keep them one night in prison and then to 
turn them out of the city. 


24. eis tiv éowrépav hvdrakyy, into the inner prison. Necessarily 
a place dark and without ventilation, and hence foul and loathsome, 


perhaps underground, like the Tullianum at Rome (Varr. L. L. v. § 
161; Liv. xxix. 22). 


Kal rots Tédas Aoharlcaro aitdy eis 7d EtAOV, and made their fect 
fast in the stocks. The &d)oy (literally wood) was a means of addi- 
tional security and additional torture. The feet passed through holes 
and held secure made rest almost impossible. The instrument was of 
early use (cf. Job xxxiii. 11 (UXX.) ero dé év EdNw pov Tov 145a); and 
the Greeks, as well as ourselves, had also the pillory, and had it made 
with five apertures for head, hands and feet (Aristoph. Hq. 1049). 

dopadtfopar is used (Wisdom xiii. 15) of a man making his idol 
firm in its place, év rolyw €Onxev abrd dopadiadmevos otd7pw. 


25. Kata Sé7d peroviktioy, and at midnight. Sleep being out of 
the question they passed the night in devotion. The imperfects vuvovv 
and érnkpodvro in the verse indicate that the prayers and singing 
were continued; but we have no means of adequately representing 
this by idiomatic English, 


ot Séopuo1, the prisoners. The inner prison appears to have held 
more than Paul and Silas, or it may be that bars in the inner walls 
allowed the sound to pass into other cells. The verb is not the com- 
mon one for ‘hearing,’ and is rarely found anywhere. It indicates 
attentive hearkening. 

The derived noun éraxpéacis is found in LXX. 1 Sam. xv. 22 4 


éraxpoacus bmép oréap Kpiwy, ‘Hearkening [i.e. obedient hearkening] 
is better than the fat of rams.’ 


26. ceirpds eyévero péyas, there was a great earthquake. Just 


as the place wherein the Apostles prayed (iv. 31) was shaken h 
God testifies that He is near at hand ee 
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Tavrav td Serna dvéln, every one’s bands were loosed. The sense 
in which these words are to be taken may be gathered from the rest 
of the description. The chains (decua) were made fast to the wall, 
and the shock which burst asunder the bolts of the doors also released 
the fastenings which held the chains in the masonry. 


27. e€vivos St yevdpevos 6 SeopodtArak, and the jailor awaking out 
of his sleep. For éévmvos cf. 1 Hsdras iii. 3, 0 Bacideds...éxouunOn Kat 
eéurvos éyévero. It is only found in N.T. in this verse. 

TTATdpEVoS PaxXalpav, having drawn his sword. The jailor proba- 
bly slept in such a place that on rising he could observe at a glance 
whether the prison doors were secure, and had his weapon close at 
hand so that he might seize and use it on any emergency, He must 
also have been so near to the open doors before he manifested any 
design of suicide that the prisoners within could see what he was 
doing. St Paul out of the dark could observe him before the jailor 
could see farther than the opened doors. 


npedArev EavTov avarpety, he was about to kill himself. For he knew 
what his fate would be. See xii. 19; and compare xxvii. 42, for the 
way in which Roman officials must answer with their lives for the 
escape of prisoners. Suicide under such circumstances would to the 
jailor’s mind present the easiest way out of his difficulties, and the 
teaching of even the greatest minds both of Greece and Rome was 
that it was justifiable and under some circumstances praiseworthy. 
The suicide of Cato (Catonis nobile letwm) furnished a constant text 
for such teaching. (Cf. Cic. Tusc. 1. §§ 9—119; Plat. Apol. 40.) 


28. ebdvycev & hovy peyddAy [Latdos, but Paul cried with a loud 
voice. The sound of even one voice would arrest the jailor’s action, 
for at the sight of the open doors he had concluded that all had made 
use of the opportunity and had escaped. 


29. aitjoas 8 pata, and having called for lights. He would 
summon all the help he could, and would wish to make an inspection 
of his charge as speedily as possible. 

évtpopos yevopevos, being terror-stricken. For the word see above, 
vii. 82. Itis also found in LXX. Dan. x. 11; Wisd. xvii. 9; 1 Macc. 
xili. 2 évrpopos kal €udoBos; and in Pss. xvii. 8, Ixxvi. 18 of the earth 
in an earthquake, écadevOn xal evtpopos éyerndn 4 yn. The jailor 
connected all that had occurred with the two prisoners Paul and Silas, 
and as they were not fled away, a change of feeling came over him, 
and he at once judged them to be more than other men. Hence his 
attitude becomes one of supplication and worship. 

30. Kal mpoayayay aitots, and having brought them out. For there 
could be no fear that they would flee now who had remained when the 
open doors made escape easy. 

Kvptot, Sirs, literally, ‘Lords.’ He acknowledges by the word their 
great superiority. 

wt pe Set trovety tva, cw9S; what must TI do to be saved? He had pro- 
bably heard about the testimony of the possessed damsel, that Paul 
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and Silas shewed the way of salvation (verse 17), and now without 
knowing what it fully meant, he cries out (in his misery, when 
despair had prompted suicide), asking for the teaching which they had 
to give. 

31. mlorevooy érl tov Kiptov “Incody, believe on the Lord Jesus. 
The word Xpicrds which is inserted here in the Text, recept. would 
not have the same significance for a Gentile as for a Jew, and may 
well have been omitted in the address to the jailor. What was 
asked from Gentile converts was to accept Jesus as their Lord. 
The men whom he had just called ‘Lords’ point him to the only 
‘Lord.’ 


Kal 6 olkds wov, and thy house. The thought is that what the 
head of the family did would be followed by the rest. The remark 
made above (verse 15) on the meaning of ofkos is not so applicable 
here. The jailor was not likely to have a slave-household. But 
whoever the members were, we see from the next verse that they were 
willing hearers. 

The reflection of Chrysostom is: pddiora rotrTo rods dvOpurrous 
épérxerat, Td Kal Tov otkoy adrov cwOjvat. 


32. dv Adyov Tov kuptou, the word of the Lord, i.e. he preached to 
him the doctrine of Christ, in the only way then possible, by the narra- 
tive of His life and its purpose. 


33. év exelvy TH Opa THS vuKTés, in that same hour of the night. It 
was midnight, see verse 25. But a new day, a birthday, had already 
begun for him and it must be kept as a feast. So he does his utmost 
to shew his rejoicing by care for those who had caused it. 


Zoveev ard TOV TANYOV, he washed their stripes. An act of atten- 
tion which had not been bestowed before. They were thrust into the 
inner prison with their wounds all bleeding and uncared for. The’ 
literal sense is ‘washed (them) from their wounds,’ i.e. from the stains 
and blood which their wounds had caused. Cf. Apoc. i. 5, Novoavre 
Has Grd TOY GuapTi@y nudy. 

Chrysostom here remarks: éxelvovs pév amo Tey mAnyav édovoer, 
autos Oé dro Twy dpapTiav éhovOn, eOpeWe Kal érpagn. 


34. mapéOnKev tpdmefav, he set meat (lit. a table) before them. He 
would not let them remain longer in the dungeon, but took means 
to testify how the dawn of faith had filled him with joy. 


Kal nyaAAudcaro tavouKkl memirrevKas TO Oe, and rejoiced with all 
his house, having believed in God. He had been taught in verse 31 ‘to 
believe on the Lord Jesus,’ and we must explain this verse by that. 
To believe on Jesus is to believe what God has made known concern- 
ing Him. This the jailor had heard in ‘the word of the Lord’ 
(verse 32), that story which told how in Jesus all the prophecies were 
fulfilled, and how by His mighty works He had shewn that He was 
the Son of God. 

It is scarcely possible to help being struck in this chapter with the 
account of the effect of the first preaching of the Gospel in Europe. 
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We see at once its universality and its power. The first notable con- 
vert is Lydia, the Asiatic settler, a woman evidently of wealth, posi- 
tion and refinement; then the demoniac slave-girl is made an instru- 
ment of proclaiming the presence and power of the Most High God; 
and last, the Roman jailor, of a class, insensible as a rule and 
hardened by habit, and also disposed to despise the Jews who were 
the bearers of the message of the Gospel. The converts of Philippi 
(the firstfruits of St Paul’s preaching in Europe) were types and an 
earnest of how Christ’s cause would make its way. 


35—40. Tur MacistRATEs WOULD SEND THEM Away, BUT Pav 
REFUSES TO BE THUS DISMISSED. Hk ANNOUNCES THAT THEY 
ARE RoMANS, AND THE MaGisTRATES IN FEAR BESEECH THEM TO 
DEPART, THEY TAKE LEAVE OF LyDIA AND THE BRETHREN AND 
LEAVE PHILIPPI. 


35. Tods paBSovxovs, the serjeants. Literally, ‘rodbearers.’ These 
were the lictors, that attended on the pretors (duumviri, orparnyot), 
probably the same persons who on the previous day had scourged Paul 
and Silas, and were now sent to see that they were got rid of. 


36. amryyyeAev 82...Tovs Adyous TotTous, and he reported these 
words. No doubt he came with great joy, and it is evident that 
Paul and Silas had gone back to their prison after the events at mid- 
night. 


e€eAOdvTes Tropeder Se, come forth and go, i.e. out of the prison, in 
which they were still remaining to abide what should befall. 


37. 6 S& Ilatdos py mpds aitovs, but Paul said unto them, i.e. 
to the lictors, through the jailor. Itis highly probable that the con- 
versation of the Roman officers would be in Latin, and that the pro- 
ceedings of the previous day may haye been conducted in that language. 
In this way, if Paul and Silas were unfamiliar with the Latin speech, 
we might account for the non-mention or the disregard of their Roman 
citizenship. If either the Apostle did not comprehend all that was 
going on or could not, amid the confusion of such a tumultuous court, 
make himself understood, the message which he now sends to the 
magistrates might have had no chance of being heard before the scourg- 
ing was inflicted. 


Selpaytes rpas Snpoola, having beaten us publicly. For no doubt 
they had been lashed to the palus or public whipping-post in sight of 
all the people. 

dkaraxptrovs, wncondemned. There had been no reality of a trial, 
no attempt to get at the truth. For all that had been listened to was 
the charge of the accusers, who, leaving out all mention of the real 
reason of their charge, viz. that they had lost a source of money- 
making, put forward the plea that the missionaries were disturbers of 
public law and order. The crowd shouted with the accusers, and the 
magistrates, forgetting their position, jomed with the mob (verse 22) in 
the assault on the Apostles. 
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dvOpdrrovs ‘Papatovs imdpxovras, men that are Romans. This is in 
marked contrast with the charge of the accusers, which ran, ‘These 
men, being Jews.’ The laws which had been violated by this act were 
the Lea Valeria (B.c. 508) and the Lea Porcia (z.c. 300). On the out- 
rage, compare Cicero’s language in the Verrine orations (v. 66), ‘ Faci- 
nus est vinciri civem Romanum, scelus verberari, prope parricidium 
necari.’ 

AdOpa pds eKRdddAovow; are they thrusting us out privily? The 
Apostle would say, Our punishment was in public, let our dismissal be 
public too. 


ov yap, dAAd. The explanation of this combination of particles 
appears to be to understand the previous question as a refusal to come 
forth=‘We will not be thrust out privily. For that is not what ought 
to be, but let them come,’ &c. So that the ‘Nay verily’ of A.V. gives 
the sense very well. 


38. éhoByOyncav Sé, and they were afraid, because a Roman citizen 
had a right of appeal to the emperor, and outrage on such a man was 
visited with severe penalties. 


“Popatol ciow, they are Romans. The words are reported exactly as 
the messengers would utter them; 67 is no more than a mark of 
quotation. 


39. rpdtav amedOety dd THs édews, they desired them to depart 
from the city. Finding how much they had offended, they become 
very humble, and beg the disciples to relieve them of their anxiety 
by quitting Philippi. We are not told how Paul and Silas established 
their statement, but they must have produced satisfactory proof to 
inspire so much fear. We hear of Paul’s claim afterwards when he 
appeals to Cesar. Of Silas’ right to citizenship we have no further 
evidence. 


40. mpos tiv Avdlay, into the house of Lydia. Waiting there 
probably till they were fit to travel farther. But in the midst of 
the suffering they still exhort and comfort the Christians whom in their 
stay they had gathered into a Church. 

How deep the mutual affection was, which afterwards existed between 
St Paul and these Philippians, his first European converts, is manifest 
in every line of the Epistle which he wrote to them from Rome in his 
first imprisonment, They are his greatest joy, they have given him no 
cause for sorrow, and from first to last have ministered to his afflic- 
tions, and made manifest how they prized their ‘ Father in Christ.’ 
The jubilant language of the letter is marked by the oft-repeated 
‘Rejoice in the Lord.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Readings varying from the Test. recept. 
1. 7 omitted before cvvaywy with NABD. 
4. mAjSos wodd with NABDE. Vulg. ‘multitudo magna,’ 
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5. dmeodvres omitted before "IovSator with NABE. Not repre- 
sented in Vulg. 


mpoayayety with SAB. Vulg. ‘producere.’ 


7. Baovdéa érepov A€yovtes with NAB. Vulg. ‘regem alium dicen- 
tes.’ 


13. kal rapdccovres added before rods dxAovs with NABD. Vulg. 
‘et turbantes.’ 


15. avrdy before fos "AQnvav omitted with NABD. Vulg. has ‘eum.’ 

18. avrois before ednyyeA(tero omitted with NBLP. Vulg. has ‘eis.’ 

20. tlva Oder with NAB. Vulg. ‘quidnam velint.’ 

21. 7 for cal before dxotew with NABD. Vulg. ‘aut.’ 

23. 06 for év, rovTo for Totrov, with NABD. Vulg. ‘Quod...hoc.’ 

24, imdpxov kipios with SABE. Vulg. ‘cum sit dominus.’ 

26. aiuaros omitted with NAB. Not represented in Vulg. 
mpooreTaypevous With NABDEHLP. Vulg. ‘statuta tempora.’ 

27. Qecdv for k¥piov with NABHL. Vulg. ‘Deum.’ 

30. wdyras for macc with NABD, Vulg. ‘hominibus ut omnes.’ 

32. Kal before mdAvy added with SAB. Not represented in Vulg. 

33. «al before otrws omitted with NAB. Vulg. has only ‘sic.’ 


Cu. XVII. 1—9. Pav AND SmAs JoURNEY TROUGH AMPHIPOLIS AND 
APOLLONIA TO THESSALONICA, WHERE SOME OF THE JEWS RAISE AN 
UPROAR AGAINST THEM AND JASON THEIR Host. 


1. Sv08evoavtes 8, and when they had passed through. This verb, 
of rare occurrence in classical Greek, but common in the LXX. (cf. 
Gen. xii. 6; Ps. lxxxviii. 40; Baruch iy. 2, &.), is found in the N.T. 
only here and in Luke viii, 1. The use of the same words and phrases 
is a noticeable point in support of the identity of authorship of the 
two books. 


thy Apolrodw kal’ Arodd\wvlay, Amphipolis and Apollonia. The 
journey is made to the south and west. <Amphipolis was about 33 
miles distant from Philippi, along the Egnatian road. It had been a 
famous place in the time of the Peloponnesian war, and was in St 
Paul’s time a great Roman military station. Its name was given to it 
because it was as nearly as possible enclosed by the winding stream of 
the river Strymon. Apollonia was about 30 miles farther on, in the 
district of Macedonia known as Mygdonia, and about 37 miles from 
Thessalonica. The Apostle and his companions appear not to have 
made any stay in these towns. Chrysostom accounts for their ‘haste 
thus: mdduw Tas ev puukpas maparpéxovor modets, emi dé Tas jelfous érret- 
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yourat, éxetBev Kabdrep Ex Tivos wyyns @éANovTos TOU Aoyou Siappéeww els 
Tas mAnolov. 


Ocooadovikny, Thessalonica, the modern Saloniki, to the Chris- 
tians of which place St Paul afterwards addressed the two earliest of 
his extant epistles. From very early times Thessalonica had been a 
famous place. Its old name was Therma, and it was called Thessalo- 
nica after a sister of Alexander the Great. It is now one of the most 
important towns in European Turkey, and it played a great part in 
the history of the Middle Ages as the bulwark of Christendom in the 
East. It was captured by the Saracens a.p. 904, then by the Cru- 
saders in 1184, and lastly by the Turks in 1430. Even now there is a 
large Christian element among its population, and a still larger num- 
ber of Jews. 


cvvayoyr tay Tov8atwv, a synagogue of the Jews. Apparently at 
Philippi there had been no synagogue. But Thessalonica may have 
had a larger Jewish population, and numerous enough to provide and 
support a building for their religious services. 


2. KaTd 8 Td ciwOds, and as his manner was. On the Apostle’s 
constant habit of going to the synagogues see xili. 5, 14, xiv. 1, 
&e. The dative case stands after eiwOos, instead of the genitive, be- 
cause the verb @4w governs a dative. 


elon 0ev meds atrovs, he went in unto them. And he was no doubt 
asked (as on a former occasion xiii. 15) to offer any exhortation to the 
people, if he were moved so to do. 


éml caBBata tela, three sabbath days. On which days the Jews 
would be sure to gather in greater numbers, and for the other days of 
the week to be less accessible. 


3. Stavolywv, opening. St Luke (and he only in the N.T. xxiv. 32) 
uses this verb of making plain what before was not understood. We 
may see from that passage what had been St Paul’s work in Thessa- 
lonica, ‘He began at Moses and all the prophets and expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Christ.’ 


Kal mapaTibépevos, and alleging. The more modern use of allege = 
to assert, has somewhat obscured the older English meaning, which 
was merely ‘to set forth.’ maparidnuc signifies primarily ‘to set out 
food, &c. on a table,’ and then figuratively ‘to set out arguments,’ 
but without the idea of assertion. St Paul reasoned but only out of 
the Scriptures. For the English word cf. Coverdale, Works (Parker 
Soc.), p. 14, ‘We will: first declare our mind out of Scripture and 
allege (i.e. set before you) somewhat more for the better understanding 
of the matter.’ 


étu TOV Xprorov eer waGety, that it behoved the Christ to suffer. The 
Messiah, whom the Jews expected, they looked for in New Testament 
days only as a mighty conqueror who should deliver them from their 
oppressors. Their wishes had been father to their thoughts, and they 
overlooked all that spake of the Messiah as the ‘Man of sorrows.’ 
This portion of the Scriptures it was which St Paul opened. 
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kal dvacrivar ek vexpdv, and to rise from the dead. For they, like 
the disciples themselves in earlier days (John xx. 9), ‘understood not 
the Scriptures (such as Ps. xvi. 10) that He must rise again from the 
dead.’ 


Kal Stu odtés Cot Xprotds Incots dv eyd karayyeAdw piv, and 
this (said he) is Christ Jesus whom I proclaim unto you. There is a 
change in the structure of the sentence from the indirect to the direct 
form of expression which can be best made intelligible by the insertion 
of ‘said he.’ Cf. chap. i. 4. 
~ Jesus has fulfilled the prophecies. He has suffered, risen from the 
dead and ascended into heaven. And we are witnesses to and preachers 
of this glad tidings. 

On the brevity of St Luke’s reports of the discourses which he 
mentions, Chrysostom notes here: 7d xepadaov ele ts dvadésews* 
oUTws amépitrés Eat, o} TavTaxod Tas Onunyoplas av’rov héywr. 


4. Kal tives e& attav éreloOncav, and some of them were persuaded. 
For the Apostle’s teaching was by arguments which they could fully 
appreciate. 


Kal mpooekAnpadnoay, and consorted with. But it should be kept 
in mind that the verb is passive. The literal sense is ‘they were 
allotted to.’ They joined the company of the Apostles, but there was 
a power which acted on them other than their mere inclination. They 
were inwardly moved to what they did. 


Tov Te ccBopevav’ EAArvav rAHP0s Todd, and of the devout Greeks 
a great multitude. These were proselytes of the gate, heathens by birth, 
but having in part embraced the Jews’ religion (ef. xiii. 43, 50, and 
verse 17 of this chapter), Such men were likely to join St Paul in 
greater numbers, for they had not the prejudices of the born Jew. 


5. tndAdoavres 8é of Iovdator, but the Jews being moved with envy. 
This must refer to those who still clung to all the ritual and traditional 
exclusiveness which had grown up around the Mosaic Law. {dos in 
its worse sense expresses their anger and dislike at seeing large num- 
bers drawn away from their opinions. 


tov dyopatwy tivds dvSpas mwovnpods, certain vile fellows of the 
rabble. dyopatos, ‘of the rabble,’ is properly the man who having no 
calling lounges about the dyopd, the market-place, in the hope of 
picking up a chance living, and who is ready for anything bad or good 
that may present itself. We have no English word sufficiently digni- 
fied to use for such aterm in translation. ‘Loafer’ comes nearest, but 
of course is too colloquial. The word ‘lewd’ (A.V. for zrovnpods) meant 
in old English ‘people,’ but afterwards came to signify (1) ‘the com- 
mon people,’ and (2) ‘the ignorant and rude among the people,’ which 
is the sense intended by the A.V. The word nearest akin to ‘lewd’ 
is the Germ. Leute =people. 

@opiBovv thy mor, they set the city in an uproar. The Jews in 
Thessalonica were clearly numerous and influential or they would 
never have stirred up sucha tumult. To help their case they chose 
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(see verse 7) to raise the cry that the new teachers were enemies of the 
Roman power. : 


TH oikla Idcovos, the house of Jason. Manifestly the host of Paul 
and Silas. Beyond what is said of him in the following verses (6—9) 
we know nothing. The name is found, Rom. xvi. 21, in a lst of 
those whom St Paul speaks of as his ‘kinsmen,’ but this may be quite 
a different person. He is most likely to have been a Jew, whose 
proper name perhaps was Joseph, and Jason, which is Greek, may be 
only that which he used in his intercourse with Gentiles. 


avrovs mpoayayeiv eis Tov SHpov, to bring them forth to the people. 
So that the excited mob might inflict summary vengeance upon them. 


6. trvpoy Idcova, they dragged Jason. cipe is expressive of con- 
siderable violence. It is used (viii. 3) of Saul, ‘haling’ men and 
women and committing them to prison. 


On Jason’s conduct, Chrysostom says: Oavuacros 6 dvjp, els Kivduvov 
éaurov éxdovs Kal éxméupwas avrovs. 


kal tTivas ddeAdots, and certain brethren. Hence we find that in 
these three weeks a Church had been formed, a Christian society esta- 
blished. 


él tovs moAuTdpxas, to the rulers of the city. The title rodrdapyns 
is found nowhere in literature except in this chapter. But an inscrip- 
tion connected with this very city of Thessalonica has been preserved 
on an arch which spans a street of the modern city. It contains some 
names which occur as the names of St Paul’s converts, Sosipater, 
Gaius, Secundus, but the inscription is probably not earlier than the 
time of Vespasian (see Boeckh, Inscr. 2, p. 52, n. 1967). There the 
title of the magistrates is given in this precise form; a striking con- 
firmation of the truthfulness of the account before us. 


THV oiKkoupévny, the world. Lit. ‘the inhabited earth.’ A phrase 
used in later Greek to signify the whole Roman Empire, which then 
embraced a very large portion of the known world (cf. Luke ii. 1), It 
speaks much for the spread of Christianity and its powerful influence, 
that words like these should come from the lips of enemies. 


dvactatécavres, having turned upside down. The word is very 
rare, used by Aquila and Symmachus, and perhaps in Ps. x. 1 (LXX.), 
though this is not the reading of the Vatican MS. In N.T. we have 
it here and xxi. 38; and Gal. v. 12. 


7. ovs trodédextar Idcwy, whom Jason hath received, as guests 
into his house. Thus he would be counted for a sympathizer with 
their teaching, as most probably he was. For the verb ef. Tobit vii. 
9; 1 Mace. xvi. 15. 


otto. waves, these all. Implying that Paul and Silas, whom they 
had not found, would be included in the accusation, if they could be 
caught. 


Bacdéa érepoy A€yovTes elvat “Incody, saying that there is another 
king, one Jesus. So far as this chapter gives an account of St Paul’s 
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preaching, he had only drawn the attention of the Jews to the suffer- 
ings of the Messiah, but we cannot doubt that he had also spoken of 
His kingdom. Such language the mob would be urged to seize on, ~ 
and make it the justification for their uproar, for Thessalonica though 
a free city was subject to the Emperor. 


8. érdpatay S& tov dxdov, and they troubled the people, with lan- 
guage like this, which seemed to speak of insurrection. Thus the mob 
would be made eager for the punishment of the Apostles. 


9. Kal AaBdvres tO tkavdv Tapa Tod “Idcoovos, and when they had 
taken security of Jason, i.e. having made him responsible either by his 
finding securities to be bound with and for him, or by making him 
give some deposit as a pledge for his good conduct, they took measures 
for securing, so far as those at present in custody were concerned, 
that they should commit no treason. 


76 tkavdv AaBetv seems to be a rendering of a Latin expression 
satis accipere. The Greek phrase is not found elsewhere, but the 
converse ixavoyv mouety=satis dare, to give security, occurs in Diog. 
Laert, tv. 50. 


10—15. Pauw Anp Simas SENT AwAY TO Bera@a. Nosie CHARACTER OF 
THE Bera@ans. Tur Jnws rrom THESSALONICA FOLLOW AFTER Pav, 
AND BY REASON OF THEIR ENMITY HE IS CONDUCTED TO ATHENS. 


10. Sid vuKtds, by night. The preposition refers to the time within 
(during) which the action took place. 


éEérrepabav tév te [latdov kal tov Bldav, they sent away Paul and 
Silas. The after-conduct of the Thessalonian Jews (see verse 13) shews 
that they were determined to bring danger on the missionaries. Feel- 
ing that this was so, their friends got them out of the way. 


eis Bépovay, unto Berea. Still the journey is south-west. The old 
name of Bercea may be recognised in the modern Verria. 

eis THY TvVaywyriv, into the synagogue. See above on verse 2, 

11. evyevéorepor, more noble. evyevjs is applied first to nobility of 
birth ; but its secondary sense is, as here, nobility of character. The 
latter ought to be a consequence of the former. Cf. 2 Macc. xiv. 42 
etyevas Oé\uv dmodavely, wishing to die nobly. Also see 2 Mace. x. 13. 


eéEavto tov Aédyoyv, they received the word, i.e. the word published 
to them as the word of God. It was the same teaching which had 
been given to the Jews in Thessalonica. This we see because the 
Berceans go to the O. T. Scriptures to examine into the truth of what 
they hear. Here we have a noteworthy instance of the right of private 
judgment. Even an Apostle’s word is not to be taken for granted. 
The noble Berceans were ready to listen, and then diligent to examine 
into the grounds of what was said. 

dvaxplvovtes Tas ypadds, searching the Scriptures. This is a diffe- 
rent verb from that so rendered in John vy. 39, which is épeuvéy. 
avaxplvew has the sense of examining and sifting evidence. It was 
used in Attic law of the steps taken by the lawyers to see whether an 
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action would lie. It is used by the LXX, 1 Sam. xx. 12, where our 
A.V. venders ‘when I have sounded [Heb. searched] my father,’ also 
in Susanna 51 of Daniel’s examination of the elders. 


e tou tadta otrws, whether those things were so, The optative 
mood implies that they had conceived the possibility in their minds, 
but still would examine before accepting what was said. Cf. Winer- 
Moulton, p. 364. 


12. tay HAnvidav yuvarkay Tov eboxnpdsvev, of honourable women 
which were Greeks. See above on xiii. 50. 

The adjective ‘E\Anvis agrees in gender with yuvacxay because it 
stands before that word in the sentence, but it probably is intended 
to define dvépév too. The Jewish population has been previously 
described as ready to search the Scriptures. The men as well as the 
women who are mentioned afterwards were most likely all Gentiles. 


13. 6 Adyos Tod Ocod, the word of God. This is the language of the 
author. The Thessalonian Jews would not have called St Paul’s 
preaching by such a name. 


cadevovtes kal Tapdocovtes Tods dxXous, stirring wp and troubling 
the multitudes. The figures in these verbs are of a storm at sea where 
all is stirred up from the depth. The second verb rapdcow has already 
occurred in verse 8, and it is probable from this that the trouble in 
Bercea was produced in the same way as before by the statement that 
the Apostles were traitors to the Roman power. For the figurative 
language cf. LXX. Ps. xvii. 8, cal éoadetOn xat evrpomos eyevnOn 7 YN, 
kat Ta Oewédua Tawv dpéwy érapdxOnoay kal écarevOnoay dre apylaOn adrois 
6 Oeds. Also Pgs. xlvii. 5, evi. 27. 

14. «iOéws S€, and immediately. As from Thessalonica, so from 
Bercea, the departure is made with all haste. The charge of conspir- 
ing against Cesar, which was probably put forward everywhere, had 
a very dangerous effect on the popular mind, 

tropever Oar tws eml thy OddAaccay, to go as far as to the sea. ‘This 
is to be preferred to the Text. recept. for several reasons. First it has 
stronger MS. support. And further it agrees better with the history. 
The A.V. ‘to go as it were to the sea’ represents the os of Test. 
recept., and would imply that for a while the travellers made as 
though they were bound towards the sea, but then to baffle pursuit 
turned and took the land road to Athens. But it is difficult to under- 
stand that St Paul would have gone on through Thessaly and all the 
intervening districts which lie north of Attica, and never have sought 
an opportunity of preaching the word anywhere till Athens was 
reached. If however he were conveyed to the sea and took ship and 
was thus brought to Athens, it is easy to understand that the next 
place mentioned in the journey is Athens. It is clear too from the 
whole account of St Paul’s travels, that he was a person who by reason 
of his infirmities could not easily travel alone. That such a person 
should have been brought so long a distance by land, where the sea- 
voyage was so accessible and easy, is hardly to be imagined. It may 
well be that at the departure from Bercea the design was to wait at the 
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coast till his proper companions could come to him, but that when 
the sea was reached there was found a speedy opportunity of sailing 
into Attica, which the Apostle embraced, as his conductors were will- 
ing to go all the way with him. 


drépewav te 8 re SiNas Kal 6 Tupddeos exet, but Silas and Timothy 
abode there still. For they had played a less prominent part, and 
therefore were not in such peril as St Paul. 


15. ot 8 KaSiotdvovres, and they who conducted. This form 
ka@cordvw, which is found nowhere else in N.T. in this sense, is the 
same word as the more usual xaficrnu; and the use of this word 
conveys the idea that the whole care and ordering of the journey was 
in the hands of his conductors and not of St Paul. xaéornus is used 
of the way in which the Israelites led Rahab and all that belonged to 
her out of Jericho (Joshua vi. 23); also see 2 Chron. xxviii. 15 of 
the way in which the Judean captives were sent back, kal avéornoay 
-.Kal mdvras Tovs Yyumvods mepiéBadov dard Tav cKihwy Kal évéducay 
avrous Kal vrédnouy avdrods Kal COwkay daryety Kal ddelWacda...cal Karé- 
~ otnoay avrovs els ‘lepixe. 

myayov éws “AOnvav, brought him unto Athens. And of course saw 
him safely settled where he could wait for his fellow-missionaries, 
which he seems to have designed to do, without preaching, had not 
his spirit been roused by the sights he saw. 


as TAXLoTa, with all speed. This charge was given because Paul 
was now to be left alone; and would not readily set about his mission 
till he had some companion. 


16—21. PauL, PROVOKED BY THE PREVALENCE oF IpoLATRY AT ATHENS, 
FIRST ADDRESSES THE JEWS AND THEN THE GENTILES. SOME OF 
THE PHILOSOPHERS QUESTION HIM ON HIS TEACHING, AND BRING HIM 
TO THE AREOPAGUS THAT THEY MAY HEAR HIM MORE AT FULL. 


16. mapwkivero 76 mvetpa atTod év aiTa, his spirit was stirred 
in him. But the stirring was of the sharpest. It was a paroxysm. 
He was provoked till he could not forbear, could not hold his peace 
till Timothy and Silas arrived. On this Chrysostom says, ov épyiv 

 évravOa, ovdé wyavdxrnow 6 Tapokvapos, GAG diéyepow Kal Fjrov dyXoF, 
Kaddrep Kal dddaxod (xv. 39). éyévero, pol, mapokvouos pmeTakd adrav. 
Opa be Was olkovopetrat Kal aKovTa meivae exer exdexopevor éxelvous. rt 
ow éort, mapwitvero; avTt rod dunyelpero. dpyns Kal ayavaxrnoews 
TOPHwY TO Xdpioua, ovK epepev GN’ Err}jKETO. 

Ocwpodvros K.T.A., as he beheld the city full of idols. This agrees 
with the facts. What St Paul beheld was the numerous statues erected, 
some to one god, some to another. That the city was wholly given to 
idolatry was the inference from this abundance of idols. The muti- 
lation of the busts of Hermes before the Sicilian expedition in the 
Peloponnesian war shews how numerous were the statues erected 
to one divinity only. Time had added many to the number before St 
Paul’s visit. 
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With kxare(Swdos may be compared Karddevdpos, KardKkapmos, KaTaKo- 
jios, Kardurredos &¢., which all have the notion of ‘abounding with.’ 


17. Svedéyero...rots “Iovdators, therefore he reasoned in the syna- 
gogue with the Jews. Going to them first, as sure to find from them 
sympathy in his horror against idolatry. 


Tots oeBopevors, with the devout persons, the proselytes of the gate. 
See above on xiii. 50. 


Kal év Tt] dyopd Kard wacay jnpépay, and in the market daily. One 
cannot but be reminded of the way in which Socrates some centuries 
earlier had thus gone about in the same city, seizing eagerly on every 
one who would listen, and trying, according to his light, to shew them 
higher things, to open their eyes that they might discern between real 
knowledge and conceit without knowledge. 


18. tues 8 kal Tov’ Harkovupelwy Kal Braikav hriooddar, then cer- 
tain philosophers, both of the Epicureans and of the Stoics. In St Paul’s 
day these two systems of philosophy were most prominent through- 
out the Roman world, and were regarded as conflicting, though in 
many points they bear a strong likeness to one another. Both were 
the result of a desire to find some better principle for the guidance of 
man’s moral nature than could be found in the so-called religious 
systems of Greece and Rome. But before the Christian era much 
that was best in both schools had sadly degenerated from its pristine: 
character. 

The founder of the Stoics was Zeno of Citium in Cyprus. His pre- 
cise date is uncertain, but he flourished in the century between B.c. 
350—250. The first lesson of his teaching was that the highest duty 
of the philosopher was to practise virtue. For the doing this know- 
ledge was necessary, and the only knowledge that could be relied on 
was that which was based upon sensation. Reality belonged only to 
material things such as the senses could appreciate. In this manner the 
Stoic philosophy became materialist. For though owning the existence 
of God and of the soulin man, Zeno and his followers spake of these as, 
in some sense, material. But they termed God the soul of the universe, 
and taught that all things are produced from him, and will at last be 
absorbed into him again. And then a new world-cycle will begin and 
be in all respects like that which went before. So the Stoics were 
Pantheists. They taught moreover that the universe was governed by 
unchanging law, that the lot of individuals, and the occurrence of 
particular events, were all uncertain. The care of Providence was for 
the fabric of the universe, and only indirectly extended to particulars 
or individuals whose lot was bound up with the unchanging course of 
fixed law. The Stoics therefore were Fatalists. The way in which the 
individual could make the nearest approach to happiness was by bring- 
ing himself, through knowledge, into harmony with the course of the 
universe. But so unimportant did the individual appear to these phi- 
losophers, that suicide was held to be lawful, and at times praiseworthy. 
They were conscious of both physical and moral evil in the world, and 
from this men might escape by self-inflicted death. They taught how- 
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ever that, though the virtuous might have to suffer, no real evil happens 
to them, nor real good to the vicious. Fortified with this thought, the 
Stoic trained himself to be proudly independent of externals, and to 
bear evils, should they come, with indifference, and thus he strove to 
secure undisturbed peace of mind. Materialism, Pantheism, Fatalism 
and pride, were the features of one of the systems into contact with 
which St Paul was brought at Athens. 

The Hpicureans (named from Epicurus, born at Samos B.c. 342) 
agreed with the Stoics that philosophy should seek to promote the 
happiness of man, but maintained that this end could be best gained 
by the pursuit of pleasure. By this language they did not intend pro- 
fligate pleasure, but a state wherein the body was free from pain and 
the mind from disturbance. They too made the senses their means of 
judging of what is pleasure, and so with them man became the measure 
of all good for himself. Thus the Epicureans were materialists. But 
differing from the Stoics they taught the world was formed by chance, 
and that the gods had no concern in its creation. Their gods were 
described as perfectly happy, dwelling apart and caring neither for the 
world nor its inhabitants. Thus the Epicureans were practical atheists. 
With them man might approach to a state of happiness by cireum- 
scribing his wants, so that life might be free from care. To restrain 
the senses was the Epicurean road to happiness, to crush them as much 
as possible into insensibility was the path of the Stoic. But having 
such thoughts of the gods, neither system had in any way run counter 
to the popular theology. By doing so the Stoic would fear lest he 
should be thought to deny God altogether, while the Epicurean, though 
thinking all such worship folly, yet felt it too great an interruption to 
the pleasure which he sought, to become an advocate of the abolition of 
idol worship. So St Paul found Athens crowded with the images and 
altars of the gods. 


cvvéeBadrAov atta, encountered him, i.e. met him in disputation, 
argued with him. The word is used of the Sanhedrin holding a debate 
among themselves (iv. 15) on what was to be done with the Apostles. 


wl dv Pédor 6 omEeppoddyos odTos Aéyetv; what would this babbler say ? 
i.e. if we would listen to him. 


omeppoddyos is not found elsewhere in N.T. or LXX. In profane 
writers it is used of birds picking up scattered grain, and then figura- 
tively of men who pick up a living as best they may, and hence are 
willing to flatter for the sake of what they can get. Men without 
principle or ground in what they say. 


Eévav Sapovleyv...etvar, he seems to be a setter-forth of strange 
gods. Sauuovia, from which comes the English ‘demon,’ was used in 
classical Greek mostly to denote some inferior order among the divine 
beings. In the LXX. it is always applied to false gods or evil spirits. 
Cf. Tobit iii. 8, ’Acpodatos 7d movnpov Sardviov. It was one of the 
accusations brought against Socrates, and the charge on which he was 
condemned, that he introduced new daruovia (Xen. Mem. 1.1, 2: Plato 
Apolog. 40 a &e.). It has been thought by some that the Athenians, 


20—2 
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from using this word in the plural, fancied that ‘Jesus’ was one new 
divinity and ’Avdoracis another. On the latter notion Chrysostom 
gays, kal yap Thy dvdoracw Gedy twa elvae évduifov, are elwOdres Kal 
Onrelas céBew. 

Times seem changed at Athens since the prosecution of Socrates, for 
it is not anger, but scornful curiosity, which prompts the language of 
the speakers. They do not mean to assail Paul for his teaching, and 
amid the abundance of idols, they perhaps now would have felt no 
difficulty in allowing Jesus a place, provided he did not seek to over- 
throw all the rest of their divinities. 

The nature of St Paul’s teaching ‘in the market-place’ has not been 
mentioned until we are told that it was of ‘Jesus and the resurrection.’ 
We may take this as a specimen of the way in which the author of the 
Acts has dealt with his materials. He has not seen it needful here to 
do more than specify in half-a-dozen words what St Paul had spoken 
about; and so when we have a report of a speech we need not suppose 
that he has given, or intended to give, more than a summary of what 
the speaker said, and, adhering to the substance, has cast his abbre- 
viated record into such form as best fitted his narrative. 


19. émAaBdpevol te adtov, and they took hold of him and, &e. 
There ig no need to suppose that any violence was used or intended. 
The same verb is used often of taking by the hand to aid or protect 
(so Mark viii. 23; Acts xxiii. 19), and is the word by which the action 
of Barnabas is described (Acts ix. 27) when ‘he took Paul and brought 
him to the Apostles.’ Moreover the whole context shews that the 
action of the crowd was in no sense that of an arrest, for we read 
(verse 33) when his speech was done ‘Paul departed from among 
them,’ evidently having been under no kind of restraint. 


émi tov” Apevoy mayov yyayov, they brought him unto the Areopagus. 
This was an eminence to the west of the Acropolis at Athens. It was 
famous in classic literature as the meeting-place of the Athenian coun- 
cil of Areopagus, which took its name from the place where it met. To 
this hill of Mars (Ares) the philosophers led St Paul, probably at a 
time when it was unoccupied (though some suppose that the court was 
sitting), that they might the better hear him away from the bustle of 
the market-place, and that he might more conveniently address a 
larger audience, 


Suvdpela yvavar...; may we know...2 Literally ‘are we able to 
know...?’ But the literal sense of d¥vaya (especially when used in the 
first person) was often merged in that of 0é\w or BovAoua. Cf. Luke 
x1. 7, od SUvayar avacras Sodvat co, ‘I cannot rise and give thee,’ where 
the sense clearly is ‘I don’t want to rise.’ For after importunity the 
man does rise and do all that is desired. The Stoics and Epicureans 
were not the people to doubt their own power of understanding any- 
thing which St Paul might say to them. 


tls 4 Katwt...AaAovpevn Si8ax1j, what this new doctrine is which is 
spoken by thee. The sense of Nadel in N.T. is not unfrequently that 
of announcing and publishing. The word is also used of messages 
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spoken by God or by His prophets (cf. Luke i, 45, 55, 70, xxiv. 25; 
Acts ili, 21, 24; James v. 10). The Apostle was not speaking to the 
Athenians about the doctrine (as A.V.), his words were the doctrine. 


20. fevlfovra ydp twa, certain strange things. Literally ‘things 
striking us as strange.’ The word implies the effect produced on the 
minds of the hearers. In the middle voice the word occurs in 1 Pet. 
iv. 4, 12=‘to think anything strange.’ The active is found, as here, 
in 2 Mace. ix. 6, moddats kal Eevigovoas cuudpopals, ‘with many and 
strange torments.’ 


tlya Gea Tatra elvar, what these things mean, ie. of what nature 
they are. Cf. above on verse 18. 


21. This verse is a parenthesis explanatory of what has gone before. 
The audience had been struck with the strange teaching, and that it 
was strange was enough. Novelty was their life’s pursuit. So without 
having any regard for the importance of the teaching, they were ready 
to listen because it was new. 


ot émrdnpodvytes Eévor, the strangers sojourning there. The place was 
famous and hunters after novelty came thither from every quarter. 


nvkalpovy. The verb signifies (1) to have a convenient time, and then 
uniquely here (2) to make leisure for, to give up time to any pursuit. 
The imperfect tense implies that this was their constant state of mind. 


Kawétepov. The comparative is noteworthy. The Athenians are 
by it represented as thirsting ever for something ‘newer still.’ What 
had been heard at once became stale. This character of the Athenian 
populace is confirmed by many statements of classical authors. In 
Thue. 11. 88 Cleon is represented as complaining of his countrymen 
that they were in the habit of playing the part of ‘spectators in dis- 
plays of oratory, and listeners to the stories of what others had done’; 
and a like charge is made more than once by Demosthenes in his 
speeches on the vigorous policy of Philip of Macedon, which he con- 
trasts with the Athenian love of talk and news. 


22—31. Sprrxrcu or St Paun ar ATHENS. 


Taking notice of the extreme religious scrupulousness which had 
led the Athenians to raisc an altar to an unknown God, the Apostle 
declares to them the God whom alone they ought to worship, and 
whom as yet they did not know. This God was the Maker and 
Preserver of all things, and the Father of all men, and He desired to 
bring all to a knowledge of Himself. Athenian poets had spoken 
of this Fatherhood of God. Such a God is not fitly represented by 
grayen images, and He would have men cease from such ignorant 
worship, for he will be the Judge as well as Father of men, and has 
given proof of the reality of the judgment and of the world to come by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


22. év pow tod Apelov mayou, in the midst of the Areopagus. See 
above on verse 19, 
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dvSpes ACyvator, men of Athens. The language of the Apostle’s 
address takes exactly the form which it would have assumed in the 
mouth of one of their own orators. This may be due either to St 
Paul’s knowledge of Greek literature, and to his desire, everywhere 
manifest, to find words acceptable to his audience; or it may be that 
St Luke, giving an abstract of the speech, has cast the initial words 
into a form which Demosthenes would have employed. In the latter 
case it is no mark of unfaithfulness in the author, who clearly in these 
ten verses can only mean to give a skeleton of what the Apostle really 
uttered. St Paul spake at length, we cannot doubt, when he stood in 
such a place and before such an audience. The historian in the Acts 
gives the barest outline of what was spoken, and cannot be thought 
to have meant his words to be otherwise accepted, seeing that what he 
has given us would hardly occupy five minutes in the utterance. 


kata TavTa ws Serci8aroverrépovs pas Oewpa, in all things I per- 
ceive that ye are somewhat superstitious. devcrdaluwv has two senses: 
(1) superstitious, (2) religious. The Apostle intends the word in the 
former sense, but by the comparative he qualifies it in some degree. 
He implies a degree of blame which perhaps comes nearly to ‘ more 
superstitious than you ought to be.’ His desire is not to offend at 
first by too stern an expression of blame, but by gently pointing out a 
fault to lead his hearers into a more excellent way. For a description 
of the devo.daiuwy, which exactly answers to our ‘superstitious,’ see 
Theophrastus, Charact. ¢. xvii. 


kata mdvra means ‘in everything which he had noticed while 
wandering about their city.’ 

23. Srepxdpevos yap, for as I passed along, through your streets and 
squares. 

Kal dvalewpdy ta oeBdopata ipav, and noticed the objects of 
your worship. dvabewpéw indicates a full observation. Paul had 


not only looked at the statues, but had read the inscriptions on 
them. 


cPacpa=an object of worship is found three times in the LXX. 
Wisdom xiv. 20, tov mpd ddtyou TiwnOévra dvOpwrov viv céBacpa édoyl- 
cavto, ‘They took him now for an object of worship (A.V. a god) 
which a little before was honoured as a man.’ So Wisdom xy. 17 «peir- 
Twv yap éoTt Tay ceBacudrwy abrod, ‘himself is better than the things 
which he worshippeth.’ Cf. also Bel 27. 


eipov Kal Popov, I found also an altar, i.e. in addition to the 
multitude of statues and altars to definite deities. 

ayvaor eo, to an unknown god. This was an altar erected on the 
occasion of some visitation, the cause of which was not apparent, and 
which could not be ascribed to any of their existing divinities. We 
have abundant evidence of the existence in Athens of such altars as 
that to which St Paul alludes. But the words in which they are 
described generally run in the plural number, tots dyvdaros Oeots. 
Thus Pausanias (1. i. 4) deseribing one of the ports of Athens tells us 
that there were there ‘altars to gods styled unknown,’ and Philostratus 
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in his Life of Apollonius says ‘at Athens there are erected altars for 
unknown gods.’ There is a like allusion in (pseudo) Lucian’s Philo- 
patris, but it is doubtful whether that is not drawn from this passage 
of the Acts. And Jerome writing on Tit. i. 12 says ‘The inscription 
on the altar was not, as Paul stated, ‘‘To the unknown God” but 
“To the unknown gods of Asia and Hurope and Africa, to unknown 
and foreign gods.” But, because Paul required to speak of only one 
unknown God, he used the word in the singular.’ But it is better to 
suppose that St Paul saw what he says he saw; and as evidence that 
such an inscription was not improbable, we may quote the Latin in- 
seription found on an altar at Ostia, now in the Vatican, representing 
a sacrificial group in connexion with the worship of Mithras, the Sun- 
god of the later Persian mythology (Orelli, Inscr. Gel. 11. 5000), ‘Sig- 
num indeprehensibilis dei,’ which is a very near approach in Latin 
to what the Greek inscription to which the Apostle alludes would 
mean. The word ‘unknown’ must not be pressed into the sense 
of ‘unknowable’ because of what comes after. Paul says that ‘he 
is prepared to set forth to them that power which they were wor- 
shipping in ignorance.’ So though man by searching cannot find 
out God, yet he would desire to teach the Athenians, what he says 
elsewhere, that ‘the everlasting power and divinity of God may be 
clearly seen through the things that are made’ (Rom, i. 20). 


8 ody dyvoovvTes edoeBetTe, What therefore ye worship in ignorance. 
This brings out the Apostle’s meaning. He does not intend to reflect 
on the nature of their worship. But they were offering it in 
ignorance, This ignorance he proposes to dispel. He accepts their 
religious character, takes hold on their confession of want of know- 
ledge, and so makes way for his proposal to teach them. They have, 
he presumes, accepted what he offers, but have not understood all 
that it means. On this Chrysostom says: épa mas delxvvoe mpoeAn- 
pobras adrdv. ovdév Eévoy, pyal, ovdév Kauvov elopépu. 

TovTo éyd KatayyéAdw dptv, this set I forth unto you. In his 
verb the Apostle takes up their own word karayyeNdevs of verse 18, 
where they call him ‘a setter-forth of strange gods.’ 


24. 6 Qds 6 Toujoas Tov Kdopov, the God that made the world. 
He whom the Apostle set forth was no Hpicurean divinity, dwelling 
apart and in constant repose. Nor was the world a thing of chance, 
as those philosophers taught, but the handiwork of God, and so were 
all things in it. 

ovpayod Kal yis tmdpxewv Kuptos, being Lord of heaven and earth, 
and having for this reason the supreme disposal of all things. 

ovK év XELlpoTroLNToLs vaots KaTouKkel, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands, of which Athens held some of the most renowned in 
the world. A special interest attaches to these words as being so like 
to those of Stephen (vii. 48). Paul has taken up the work of him 
whose martyrdom he formerly abetted. 


25. o08% id xerpov dvOpwrlvov Oepameterar, neither is served by 
men’s hands. Oeparevew implies the sort of service yielded by a 
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steward to his master, or a minister to his king, a service in which 
the superior is not independent of his inferior, and could not well do 
without him. This is seen in the next clause, God is not like 
earthly masters and kings. He gives all, and men can only offer to 
Him themselves in return, Cf. Pss. 1, li. for like teaching. See 
also Chrysostom on this verse, Aéywy dé, wh vrd xeipdv dvOpumuv 
Oeparrevec Oat Tov Oedv, alvirrerat bru Siavoia Kal v@ Oepamreveras. 


tary kal mvoiy kal td wdvra, life and breath and all things, The 
Apostle in the paronomasia seems to be adapting his style some- 
what to his audience. Such similarity of sound was thought to give 
elegance. 


26. émolnoév re é€ Evds Trav vos dvOpdmrwv, and hath made of one 
every nation of men. Thus would he bring out most prominently the 
doctrine of the common Fatherhood of God. It is not merely that 
men are all of one family and so all equal in God’s eyes, and ought 
to be in the eyes of one another. When we read ‘they are made of 
One’ we are carried back to the higher thought of the prophet 
(Malachi ii. 10), ‘Have we not all one Father?’ This was a philo- 
sophy not likely to be acceptable to the Athenians, among whom the 
distinction between Greeks and Barbarians was as radical as that 
which has grown up in America between white man and ‘nigger,’ or 
between Europeans and natives of India. 


KatouKelv érl ravtds mpocdrov THS yys, for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth. For His children the Father has provided a home. 


dploas mporreTaypévous Katpots, having determined their appointed 
seasons. The ‘seasons’ referred to are those which God has or- 
dained for seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, day and night, 


which are fixed by His decree and make the earth a fitting abode 
for men. 


Kal tds dpo0erlas tHS KaTouKlas aitav, and the bounds of their 
habitation, i.e. where they can dwell and where they cannot; or, per- 
haps, where each nation and tribe should dwell. 


27. {yretv tov Oedv, that they should seek God. This was the 
lesson which God meant His creation and providence to teach. Men 
were to behold Him through His works. 


ei dpa ye Wnradryceay aitdv Kal evporev, if haply they might feel 
after Him and find Him. The world was to be man’s lesson-book, 
open before allmen. In it they could read everywhere of Almighty 
power and care and love. Thus stimulated, a desire to know more 
might grow; and by efforts, which the graphic word of the Apostle 
compares to the exertion of one groping in the dark, more know- 
ledge would come, and at last the full discovery would be made. 


God would be found. He is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him. 


Kal ye od paKpay did Evds Exd.orov ripav tmdapxovTa, though He be 
not far from every one of us. And so can reveal Himself according to 
the measure of the zeal shewn by those who seek Him. 
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28. évaiTo ydp tapev, for in Him we live, i.e. through or by Him. 
For év in this sense, see below verse 31. 

All our existence is through His care. He must therefore be near 
unto each of us. 

kal Kivotpe0a, and move. More literally, ‘are moved.? The word 
does not refer to the motion of persons from place to place, but to 
those internal movements of the mind and spirit of which the out- 
ward actions are the effect. St Paul means that the feelings of men 
are acted on by God, who speaks to the heart through all nature if 
men will but hearken. This is the truth of which Pantheism is the 
caricature. 

ds kal tTWes TOV Kal’ pds ToinTdv elprikaciy, as certain of your 
own poets have said. The expression ray xa’ buds in place of the 
simpler pronoun is like vouou rod kad’ vas in xviii. 15. Cf. also xxvi. 
8. The words are found in Aratus, Phaenomena, 5 

TOU yap Kat yévos éouév, 6 8 Hrwos avOpdroise 
Oeki onmatver. 

They also occur in Cleanthes’ Hymn to Jupiter, 5. Aratus was a 
native of Cilicia, and St Paul may in consequence be supposed to have 
known of his writings as of those of a fellow-countryman. By quoting 
from their own literature to the Athenians, St Paul illustrates his 
own declaration that in his labours ‘he became all things to all 
men.’ Such a quotation was also very well devised for arresting the 
attention of these cultivated hearers, and winning, it may be, some 
consideration for the speaker, as also being a man of culture. 


tov. Here the article has its original force, and is equivalent to a 
demonstrative pronoun, See Winer-Moulton, p, 129. 


29. ovK odelAopev voptteav K.t.A., we ought not to think, &c. As 
man is of more honour than material things, how far above these 
must the Godhead be. The Athenians, the Apostle would teach them, 
had formed not too high but too low a conception of themselves. 


30. Tovs piv odv xpdvous THS dyvolas darepiSay 6 eds, the times of 
ignorance therefore God overlooked but, &c., i.e. God has not imputed 
unto men the errors which they committed in ignorance. But now 
the case is changed. Men cannot plead ignorance who have heard of 
Christ. Cf. Luke xii. 48. 

For the sentiment cf. also Ecclus. xxviii. 7, wyqocdnre...dia0nkyy 
vvlorov Kal mapide dyvo.ay, where the A.V. translates (as here) ‘wink 
at ignorance,’ meaning ‘pass over offences committed through it,’ and 
so imitate the Most High. 

7a viv TapayyéAXe Tots dvOparrois TaVTUAS TAVTAXOD HEeTAVoELY, 700 
He commandeth men that they all everywhere should repent. ‘TRepent- 
ance’ here means the amendment of the lives which they have been 
leading wrongly through ignorance. 

81. Kabdre Lorynoev Hpepav K.T.A., because He hath appointed a day, 
&c. The day of judgment had, in God’s foreknowledge, been long 
ago appointed. But through Christ the certainty has been made clear 
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to men. Through a knowledge of Christ, who has been raised from 
the dead, men have learnt that there is to be a general resurrection. 
Christ is the firstfruits. But Christ has taught (Matth. xxy. 32) that 
after resurrection judgment shall come. By the resurrection of 
Jesus, God has given to men assurance that what Jesus taught is 
true. Therefore because He foretold and revealed to men the 
certainty of the judgment, they ought everywhere to repent, for all 
men shall be judged. 

It is worth while to notice how St Paul’s argument advances 
through its various stages. He speaks first of God as the Creator of 
the world and of men. Then of the ordinances which He has made 
for man’s abode on earth. Next he argues that all this should inspire 
men with the thought that as they are more worthy than material 
things, so God is far exalted above men. This ought to have led them 
to seek after Him, and even in the darker days those who sought 
could find Him. But now the days of God’s revelation through 
nature are atan end. He has spoken through that Son of Man whom 
the resurrection proved to be the Son of God. Through Him will God 
judge the world, for which judgment men should prepare themselves 
by repentance. 

It may be that at this point the Apostle’s speech was stopped. 
Neither party among the hearers would have any sympathy with the 
doctrine of a resurrection and a final judgment. Had the address been 
completed, St Paul would have probably spoken in more definite 
language about the life and work of Jesus. 


32—34. Errrcr or Sr Paur’s Serzcu. SomE MOCKED, BUT 
OTHERS BELIEVED. 


32. dvdetacw vexpoy. See above on verse 18. 


ot pév éxAevatov, some mocked. So did some (Acts ii. 18) on the day 
of Pentecost. But they were Jews. On Mars’ Hill the mockers were 
heathens. To the Epicurean this life was all, and the teaching of the 
Stoic, that all should finally be absorbed into the Godhead, forbade 
the belief that the dead should rise again. So of these men the 
Epicureans would most likely be the mockers; the Stoics might be 
expected to give more heed, and theirs perhaps would be the decision 
to hear the Apostle again. On this mockery Chrysostom writes: épa 
avrov pelfous éxovTa meipacuovrs Tmapi Lovdatos 7 map “EXAnow. év oor 
"AOjvats ovdev mdoxer Towodrov, dANd méxpr yéAwTos TO way mpovxdpnce, 
Kal tol ye érecev. év 6€ lovdalors mo\Nd TH Sewd. obTws Foav éxre- 
TONE MMLEVOL LGNNOV. 


dKovoopeld, cov kal maAty, we will hear thee yet again. 


33. én Oev ek péoov addy, he departed from among them. Clearly 
being free to go when he pleased, though it may surprise us that he 
did not remain longer with those who had promised him another 
hearing. On this Chrysostom says: ri 59 more meloavros oUTws abrod 
os kal elrety "A@nvatous, dkovobue0a cov mddw rept robrou, kal Kwdtvwn 
ovK dvTwy érelyerar Tas "AOjvas adetvar 6 Hadd\os; tows Her ov péya 
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avncwy, &ddws Te kal vd tod mvedparos eis KépwOov #yero. And 
presently afterwards he adds: of yap ’A@nvaio. kairor Eévns dvTes 
axpodoews épactal bums ov mpocexov. ov yap ToUTO éoTrovdatov adn’ wore 
del re exew elmelv, 

34. Avovioros 6 *Apeotraylrys, Dionysius the Areopagite, i.e. one 
of the members of the upper council of Athens. He must have been a 
man of position and influence, for no one could be a member of this 
council unless he had filled some high office of state, and was above 
60 years of age. Tradition (Huseb. H. EH. ut. 4, tv. 23) says that 
this Dionysius was the first bishop of Athens, and that he was 
martyred. The works which long circulated among Christians as his 
compositions, and which even at the time of the Reformation occupied 
much of the thoughts and labours of such men as Dean Colet, are no 
doubt forgeries of a much later date than the days of this Dionysius. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Readings varying from the Teat. recept. 
1. dé after perd omitted with NAB. Not represented in Vulg. 
6 Iladdos omitted with NBD. Not represented in Vulg. 
5. Ady for mveduare with NABDE. Vulg. ‘verbo.’ 
etvar added after IovSalois with NABD. Vulg. ‘esse.’ 
9. ev vukti BV dpdparos with NB. Vulg. ‘nocte per visionem.’ 
12. dvOvirdrov dyros with NABD. 
13. dyamelOer odtos with NAB, Vulg. supports the contrary order. 
15. {yrijpata with NABDE. Vulg. ‘quaestiones.’ 
yap after kpirns omitted with NABD. Not represented in 
Vulg. 
17. of "E\\nves omitted with NAB. Not represented in Vulg. 
18. éy Keyxpeats tv Kebhadriv with NAB. Vulg. ‘in Cenchreis 
caput.’ 
19. KativtTycay with NABH. Vulg. supports the singular. 
20. zap’ avrots omitted with NAB. Not represented in Vulg. 
21. daotatdpevos Kal eimdy with NABD. Vulg. ‘valefaciens et 
dicens.’ 
Act pe mavrws tiv éoprny THY Epxowervnv Tovnoat els ‘Tepooddupa 
omitted with SABE. Not represented in Vulg. 
The 6¢ after mdAw, and xal before dvix disappear as a 
consequence of the preceding omission. 


25. *Inood for Kuplov with SABDEL. Vulg. ‘Jesu.’ 
26. IIploxiAAa Kal “Axtdas with NABE. Vulg. ‘Priscilla et 
Aquila.’ 
tiv OSdy Tod Beod with NAB. Vulg. has ‘viam Domini.’ 
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Cu, XVIII. 1—11. Pavu cors rrom ATHENS To CORINTH, LABOURS 
THERE WITH HIS OWN HANDS FOR HIS MAINTENANCE. Hk Is EN- 
COURAGED IN HIS PREACHING BY A VISION OF THE LORD. 


1, perd tatira xwpioels......i Sev, after these things he departed 
and came. The o IlavAos of Text. recept. is an insertion of some one 
who thought to make the reference clearer. The number of similar 
instances in this book is large. 


eis KépivOov, to Corinth. As Athens was the seat of culture, so 
Corinth was the seat of commerce in the south of Greece. The city, at 
this time the political capital of Greece and the residence of the 
Roman pro-consul, stood on the isthmus which united the Peloponnesus 
to the mainland, and through it all land traffic between the peninsula 
and the rest of Greece must pass, while its two harbours, one on each 
side of the neck of land on which Corinth stood, made it the resort of 
seafaring traders both from east and west. Of Lechzum, the western 
port, on the Corinthian gulf, we have no mention in the New Testa- 
ment, but Cenchrex, the harbour on the Saronic gulf, by which 
communication with the East was kept up, is mentioned in verse 18. 
The city was also made famous for its connexion with the Isthmian 
games, from which St Paul in his Epistles draws frequent illustrations 
when writing to the Corinthian Church. (See 1 Cor. ix. 24-—27, &c.) 
For further particulars of the history of Corinth see Dict. of Bible, s.v. 


2. “Iov8Satov dvopate “AxtrAav, a Jew named Aquila. The name 
Aquila is Latin, and it is not likely that this was the man’s Jewish name, 
but as the custom was among the Jews, he had probably assumed a 
Roman name during his dwelling in Italy and in his intercourse with 
the Gentiles. See above on xiii. 9. The name is identified, by the 
Jews, with that of Onkelos, who wrote a Targum on the Pentateuch, 
and some make that Onkelos to be the same with Aquila who 
translated the Old Testament into Greek, of which translation part 
is preserved to us in Origen’s Hexapla. 


Tlovrixcy to yéver, born in Pontus, Literally, ‘a man of Pontus by 
birth.’ The provinces of Asia Minor abounded with Jewish families of 
the Dispersion, as we may see from the whole history in the Acts. In 
Acts ii. 9—11 many of these districts are mentioned as contributing 
to the number of worshippers who had come to Jerusalem for the 
feast of Pentecost. Pontus came under Roman sway when its king 
Mithridates was conquered by Pompey, and this connexion may have 
led Aquila to leave his native country for Italy. Aquila and his wife 
are mentioned Rom. xvi. 3 as though they were again in Rome, so 
that probably they had formed ties there which were only temporarily 
severed by the Claudian edict mentioned in this verse. (It is however 
questioned whether the salutations in Rom. xvi. form part of the 
Epistle as it was sent to the Romans.) They were with St Paul when 
he wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 19), and were 
so far settled in Ephesus, where that Epistle was written, as to have a 
house which they could place at the service of the Christians there, as 
a place to worship in. And if (as is most probable) Timothy was in 
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Ephesus when the Second Epistle (2 Tim. iv. 19) was addressed to 
him, they were in that city again at this later date (for Priscilla is 
only the diminutive form of Prisca, as the name of the wife is there 
written). More than this is not known of their changes of abode. 


tpocdatus, lately. This adverb is only found here in N.T., but is 
more common in the LXX. Cf. Judith iv. 3 rpocgarws joay dvaBeBy- 
kotes €x THS alixuadwalas. Also Judithiv. 5; 2 Macc. xiv. 36. 


i IIptckdAayv, Priscilla. This name also is Latin, being a diminu- 
tive of the adjective ‘Prisca,’ which was also used as a proper name, 
see Rom. xvi. 3. 


Sid To Stateraxevar...dmd tHs “Powys, because that Claudius had 
commanded all Jews to depart from Rome. The Jews were often 
objects of persecution in Rome, but this particular occasion is pro- 
bably that mentioned by Suetonius, Claud. 25, where we read that by 
reason of the Jewish tumults at the instigation of one Christus (or 
Chrestus) they were driven out of the city. Whether this was the 
name of some Jew then resident in Rome, or whether it is a reference 
to some disturbance that had arisen from the Jewish expectation of 
‘the Christ’ or Messiah, and the name Christus is mistakenly used by 
Suetonius as though it were that of some agitator actually present, we 
cannot tell. Or it may have been some movement of the Jews against 
the Christians because they taught that the ‘Christ’ was already 
come. In that case the name ‘Christus’ would come into great 
prominence, and might give rise to the statement of Suetonius that a 
person of that name had been the instigator of the disturbances. 


3. Kal Sid Td 6pdrtexvov elvar, and because he was of the same craft. 
Among the Jews every Rabbi deemed it proper to practise some handi- 
craft, and they have a proverb about R. Isaac, who was a smith, 
‘Better is the sentence of the smith (R. Isaac) than that of the 
smith’s son (R. Jochanan),’ thus marking their opinion that the 
pursuit of a craft was no injury to the teacher’s wisdom (T. B. 
Sanhedrin, 96°). Thus our Lord is spoken of (Mark vi. 3) as ‘ the 
carpenter.’ 

There is an interesting passage bearing on this matter in the 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ chap. 12. It is concerning one who 
comes to a Christian congregation ‘in the name of the Lord.’ ei 6é 
Oédeu mpos Uuas Kabioa, Texvirns wv, épyacécOw kal gayérw. et 0 ovK 
exer TEx NY, KATA Thy olverw vudY mpovonoare, THs fu) apyos MeO” VuOv 
&Aoerar Xpioriavés, el & ov dex oUTw maetv, xpioréumopds éoTt. 


guevev rap avrois Kal npyatero, he abode with them and wrought. 
In a passage from T. B. Sukkah, 51 b, part of which has already been 
quoted on vi. 9, we read in a description of the Jewish synagogue at 
Alexandria, ‘ The people did not sit mixed together, but goldsmiths by 
themselves, and silversmiths by themselves, and ironworkers by them- 
selves, and miners by themselves, and weavers by themselves, and 
when a poor man came there he recognised the members of his 
craft, and went there, and from thence was his support, and that of 
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the members of his house.’ This may explain how readily Paul found 
at Corinth some persons who were of his own craft. 


joav yap cKnvorowl ry téxvy, for by their occupation they were 
tentmakers. What they made was most probably tent-cloth. This 
was of goats’ hair, and the plaiting of it into strips and joining 
these together was a common employment in Cilicia, to such an 
extent that the district gave name to the material and the articles 
made of it, a soldier’s and sailor’s rough hair-rug being named Cili- 
cium. As the trade was intended in such cases as St Paul’s merely to 
be used as a resource under circumstances of need which were not 
likely to come about, we can understand that while complying with 
Jewish feeling in the matter, a trade would be chosen for the boy 
which would not consume a large part of his time in learning. 
Mishnah Qiddushin 1v. 14 says ‘let a person teach his son a trade 
both clean and easy.’ The most common handicraft of Tarsus 
offered just such a trade in the making of this rough goats’ hair- 
cloth. 


4. ereOév te Tovdalous kal” HAAnvas, and persuaded both Jews and 
Greeks. No doubt as in other Gentile cities, the religion of the Jews 
in Corinth gained the attention of many among the Gentiles, who as 
proselytes or inclining thereto might form part of the Sabbath audience 
in the synagogue. According to his rule St Paul addressed himself to 
the Jews first. 


5. ws St katndOov...6 Tipdbeos, but when Silas and Timothy came 
down from Macedonia. After the arrival of his companions, who had 
been left at Beroea (xvii. 14) there was a change in the character of 
St Paul’s preaching. It may well be that he had encouragement by 
their presence in his work of preaching, and also that it was not 
so necessary for him to consume his whole time on his craft because 
the Philippians had sent a contribution for his support (Phil. iv. 15; 
2 Cor. xi. 9). 


cuvelxero TO Adyw 6 Ilatdos, was constrained by the word. The 
meaning is, he was earnestly occupied in preaching the word, and felt 
himself more urged on, and also more able to preach, because of his 
freedom from the necessity of constant labour. It was apparently 
only on the Sabbath that he had reasoned with the people before. 
The usus loquendi favours the passive meaning. Meyer (8rd ed.) 
renders ‘he was apprehended, seized by the word’ in the sense of 
internal pressure of spirit. For the verb cf. Wisdom xvii. 11, rovypia 
mpocelAnpe TA Xahera owvexouevyn TH cuverdjoe, ‘being pressed with 
conscience’ (A.V.). 


Stapaprupdpevos...clvar tov Xpiorov "Inoovy, testifying to the Jews 
that Jesus was the Christ. We are here told of the manner in which 
the greater earnestness of the Apostle was exhibited. He gave in all 
its fulness his solemn testimony, no doubt confirmed from Scripture 
and by the narrative of his own miraculous conversion, that this 
Jesus, whom he had formerly persecuted, was the Christ, the Messiah 
whom the Jews had long expected. 
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6. dytiraccopévey St aitrav, but when they opposed themselves. 
The word implies a strong organized opposition. They resisted like a 
force drawn up for battle. 


Kal BAaodypotvtav, and blasphemed. The same word is used in 
2 Pet. ii. 2, ‘The way of truth shall be evil spoken of.’ And the 
same conduct, though the word is different, is described in the 
next chapter (xix. 9), ‘speaking evil of the Way before the multi- 
tude.’ 


extwakdpevos TA tyciria elmrev, he shook out his raiment and said. 
Cf. LXX. Neh. v. 13, cal riyy dvaBodny pou é&erivata Kai efra OvdTws 
éxrwdéat 6 Geos mdvra dvdpa ds ob oryoer TOY Nbyov ToOTOV ék TOD oiKoU 
avrov Kat ék Komov avrov. The act is figurative of entire renuncia- 
tion. Nothing which pertained to them should cling to him. In 
like manner he would cast them from his thoughts. Cf. xiii. 51. 

TO aia Buav el tHy Kepadry tpav, your blood be upon your own 
heads. For the phrase cf. LXX. 2 Sam. i, 16; 1 Kings ii. 37; Ezek. 
xxxiii. 4. The verb to be supplied is éorw or é\Oérw. The Apostle 
uses the O.T. expression ‘blood’ in the figurative sense of ‘destruc- 
tion.’ 

eis ta COvy tropetropar, I will go unto the Gentiles, i.e. the Gentiles 
in Corinth. For in his future preaching elsewhere (see xix. 8) he 
addressed the Jews and went to the synagogue, as had been his 
custom from the first. 


7. cloner cis oiklay tivds dvopate Lovetov, he entered into a cer- 
tain mans house named Justus. St Paul perhaps used this house for the 
purposes of teaching and worship. We may suppose that for his own 
lodging, he still remained with Aquila and Priscilla. Some MSS. give 
the name Titus (or Titius) Justus to this man, and the double name 
is adopted in the Revised Version, but there is good authority for the 
Text. recept. 

oeBopévov tov Qedv, one that worshipped God. He was a proselyte. 
See above on xiii. 43, xvii. 4. The house of Justus was therefore an 
appropriate place in which both Jews and Gentiles might meet, and 
to which Gentiles would be more ready to come than to that of a Jew 
by birth. 

od 4 oikla...rq cvvaywyn, whose house joined hard to the synagogue. 
It is likely that St Paul though he came no more to the synagogue 
at Corinth, chose not to betake himself far away, because he would be 
ready to receive any of his brethren who might change their feelings 
and come to him. On this cf. Chrysostom’s language: dpa m&s maduv 
elrdy, dard Tod voy, ovde ovTWS adriv ducdet. WoTe TOD Sievyetpac EveKev 
ele TovTo. Kal Nordy HAGE mpds lovcrov, od Hv 7 olkla duopotoa TH 
cwaywyp. eyeTviagey wore Kal (nrov exew aad THs yeuTvdoews elirep 

Oedov. 
; But we can see how, while his near neighbourhood gave opportunity 
for this, the meetings of those who came to the synagogue with those 
who were going to the house of Justus, would be likely to cause bitter: 
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ness, especially when the number of St Paul’s adherents began to 
increase, and a ruler of the synagogue was counted among them. 


8. Koplomos 88 6 dpxirvvdywyos, and Crispus the ruler of the syna- 
gogue. This Crispus is alluded to, 1 Cor. i. 14, as one of the few 
whom St Paul himself baptized. His previous distinguished position 
among the Jews, and the conversion of his whole family, would make 
him noticeable among the Christian converts. There may have been 
more than one synagogue in Corinth. In verse 17 we read of So- 
sthenes, the ruler of the synagogue. But it is quite possible that this 
man may have been appointed immediately after the conversion of 
Crispus, and may haye been desirous to shew his zeal against the 
Christian teachers by laying an immediate information against Paul 
before the proconsul. 


Kal moddol trav KopwOlov...€Barrlfovro, and many of the Corin- 
thians...were baptized. St Paul mentions that he himself only bap- 
tized (in addition to Crispus) Gaius and the household of Stephanas. 
But Silas and Timothy were now by his side and would care for the 
admission of the new converts to baptism. 


9. elrrev 8&...€v vuKtl Sv dpdparos tr. IT., and the Lord spake to Paul 
in the night by a vision. We may infer from the language used to 
him that for some reason the heart of the Apostle was beginning to 
wax faint, and that he was in danger of bodily maltreatment. The 
communication was made in the same way as the call to come over 
into Macedonia (xvi. 9,10). Only here the Lord appeared to his ser- 
vant. 


AdAe Kal py cvwmryionys, speak, and hold not thy peace. Instead of 
fainting, be more earnest still. Let nothing stop thy testimony. 


10. Srdte éysd cir pera ood, for I am with thee. The pronoun is 
emphatically expressed. 


Tov Kaxaoal oe, to harm thee. There will be assailants. Christ does 
not promise him freedom from attack. But the enemy shall not be 
able to do him violence. And this appearance of Christ would give 
the Apostle the confidence of the prophet of old (2 Kings vi. 16), ‘They 
that be with us are more than they that be with them.’ 

With this genitival infinitive of design, cf. Luke xxiv. 29, eic7Oev 
Tov metvar odv avrois, also Gen. xxiv. 21, kal mapeowwsra Tod yvaevat el 
eVMdwKe KUpLos THY Odov avTod 7) ov. 


Sidte Aads...év TH ode tavTy, for I have much people in this city. 
How important and extensive the Christian community at Corinth 
became we may gather from the Epistles which St Paul wrote after- 
wards to the Church there. And as the city was one of the great 
centres of commercial activity at this period, we can see how impor- 
tant it was (humanly speaking) for the Church to make good its foot- 
ing there from the first. The Lord mercifully by this vision gave His 
servant assurance that his words should be largely blessed, and rising 
up thus comforted, he was ready for any task. 
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11. exabioev Sé, and he dwelt there. In this word the historian 
seems to intend to express the quiet and content which filled the 
Apostle’s mind after the vision. xa6/{w is generally rendered ‘to sit 
down,’ and here seems to be applied purposely to the restful state of 
the Apostle’s mind after the comforting revelation. The same verb is 
used by St Luke (xxiv. 49), ‘Tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed 
with power from on high,’ where the admonition is of like character 
with the advice given here to St Paul. In no other place in the New 
Testament is the word similarly used. 


_ &avtov kal pnvas €, a year and six months, and beside the teach- 
ing which he gave to the Corinthians he wrote at’ this time the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians which are the first in order of date 
among the Apostolic letters, and probably the earliest part of the 
whole New Testament. 


12—17. Pav Is ACCUSED BEFORE GALLIO, WHO DECLINES TO CONSIDER 
THE CHARGE AGAINST HIM. IN CONSEQUENCE, THE POPULACE FALL 
AT ONCE ON SOSTHENES, A CHIEF MAN AMONG THE JEWS, BUT GALLIO 
LETS THEIR ASSAULT PASS UNNOTICED. 


12. Taddlwvos 8 dv@umdrov dvros ths “Axatas, but when Gallio 
was proconsul of Achaia, We come now to an episode in marked con- 
trast to the repose and quiet spoken of just before. St Luke here gives 
Gallio his correct title, which is a great mark of the fidelity of his 
narrative. Achaia was a Roman province. Such provinces belonged 
either to the Senate or to the Emperor. When they were senatorial 
the governor was styled Proconsul. Now Achaia had been a senato- 
rial province under Augustus, but under Tiberius became an imperial 
province for a time. Subsequently after a.p. 44 under Claudius (Suet. 
Claud. xxv.), which is the reign in which these events in St Paul’s life 
occurred, it was once more made senatorial and so had a proconsul at 
this period for its governor. This Gallio was the brother of the famous 
philosopher Seneca, who was tutor, and for a time minister, of the 
Emperor Nero, Originally Gallio was called Marcus Annzeus Novatus, 
and took the name of Gallio from the orator Lucius Junius Gallio, 
by whom he was adopted. The character of Gallio as described by 
his Roman contemporaries is that of a most bright, popular and 
affectionate man. He is spoken of as ‘sweet Gallio,’ and Seneca 
declares that ‘those who love him to the utmost, don’t love him 
enough.’ 

katenéorynoay opolvpaddy, they rose wp with one accord. The Jews 
probably hoped to ayail themselves of the inexperience of a newly 
arrived proconsul. For this reason they came in a body and sought 
to have Paul expelled from the city. 

Kal Hyayov avroy éml 76 Brjpa, and brought him to the judgement seat. 
In Gallio’s eyes they would seem to be a company of Jews accusing 
one of their own race of some erroneous teaching. If he had only 
lately come from Rome, he would be likely to have heard there of the 
troubles about ‘Christus’ (see above on verse 2), and he would consider 
that he had come into the midst of a quarrel about the same matter. 
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13. apd Tov vépov, contrary to the law, i.e. the Jewish law. The 
Jewish religion was one of those allowed throughout the Roman 
Empire, and their hope is to induce the proconsul to protect the 
Jewish law by Roman law. But the majesty of the Roman power was 
far too august to be invoked for settling a quarrel between the mem- 
bers of a merely ‘tolerated’ religion. He would not meddle in their 
matters. 


14. péAdovros 88 Toh Tlatdov dvolyew 76 oropa, but when Paul was 
about to open his mouth. The Roman proconsul has too much contempt 
for the whole matter and all who are concerned in it to listen to any 
defence. For the law of the Jews, its breach or its observance, he has 
no care, and will not be used by either party. Chrysostom praises 
Gallio’s conduct. émveckyns Tus dvOpwros ovTos eivat or doxet, Kat dndov 
é& Gy dmokpiverat cuveTas. 


cirev 6 TadAlwv mpds tods Lov8atous, Gallio said unto the Jews. 
He declines to hear any argument, for he is determined to give no 
opinion. 


el piv jy ddlknpd Tey padvotpynpa arovnpoy, if it had been a matter 
of wrong or wicked villany. The two things of which the magistrate 
would take account are (1) any evil-doing (ep. xxiv. 20), an act of 
injustice, or (2) any unscrupulous conduct involving moral wrong. 
Fe would be, that is, a minister of law and equity, for that was his 
uty. 


Kata Adyov dv dveryspnv tyov, reason would that I should have 
borne with you. A very happy idiomatic rendering of the Greek, like 
many others in the A. V. Gallio shews by his language how far he 
feels the Roman citizen above the tolerated Jews. But if their case 
had called for its exercise they should have had the benefit of tolera- 
tion, and he would have inquired into matters that were the business 
of his office. 


15. el St {ntrpard éoriv mepl Adyou kal dvondtav, but if they are 
questions about words and names. The use of the indicative écriy shews 
that Gallio considers this is what they are. 

There would no doubt be many points brought forward from St 
Paul’s teaching to which the Jews would object. And whether Jesus 
was the Christ or not would seem to the Roman a matter entirely of 
definition, and on which the law had no bearing. If he had heard 
the name of ‘Christus’ at Rome (see on verse 2), it would make Gallio 
the more ready to imitate his royal master, and get rid of the dispu- 
tants as fast and as far as possible. 


_ kal vopov Tot Kad? tpuds, and of your ownlaw. On this circumlocu- 
tion see xvii, 28 note. The accusers had without doubt been striving 
to make out that in teaching a different manner of worship (ver. 13) 
Paul was bringing forward a religion not enjoying toleration by the 
Roman government. But Gallio sees through their intention, and 
counting them all for Jews, he will not be drawn into their questions. 
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Sipeo Ve atrol, look to it yourselves. The pronoun is very emphatic. 
For the form éyeode used as an imperative, cf. LXX. Numb. xiii. 19, 
kab dpeobe thy nv rls éort, Kal Tov Nadv. Also Judges vii. 17, xxi. 21; 
1 Sam. vi. 9; &. 


pitts éyd rovtav ot BotAopar elvat, I am not minded to be a judge 
of these matters, Gallio knows his own business and will only look to 
that. It is not a case where his jurisdiction can interfere, and so he 
leaves the whole untouched. There is no question here about his 
own regard and disregard of enquiries about religion. He sits to 
administer Roman law, and this dispute among the Jews at Corinth 
lies outside his cognizance altogether. 


16. kal dmydacev adrods dard Tod Briparos, and he drave them from 
the judgement seat. The description given by St Luke makes it pro- 
bable that Gallio’s Bjua was in some open public place, whither all 
might come and bring their plaints. The proconsul would be attended 
by his lictors and other officials, and those he now commands to clear 
the place of these troublesome cavillers about words and names. The 
new magistrate found perhaps enough to do in matters which came 
within his jurisdiction in the busy mercantile life of Corinth. 


17. émdaPdpevor St raves Boolevyv Tov dpxiovvaywyov, and they 
all laid hold on Sosthenes the ruler of the synagogue and, &e. The verb 
is used (xxi. 30) of the violent action of the mob at Jerusalem, and 
just afterwards (xxi. 33) of the chief captain’s conduct when he rescued 
Paul. Neither of these would be a very gentle measure. And we may 
understand something of the same kind here. The surrounding crowd, 
of whom no doubt most would be Greeks, catching the tone of the 
magistrate, prepared to follow up his decision by a lesson of their 
own, of a rather rough kind. Sosthenes had probably been the spokes- 
man of the Jews, and Paul would not improbably have some sympa- 
thizers among the Gentiles. And ‘Jew-baiting’ was not unknown in 
those days. So with impunity the crowd could wreak their own ven- 
geance on these interrupters of the proper business of the court, and 
beat Sosthenes before he was out of the magistrate’s presence. The 
name Sosthenes was a very common one, and we need not identify 


thig man with the Sosthenes mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 1. ‘ 


Kal ovdty tovtoy TO ToddMov tuedev, and Gallio cared for none 
of these things, neither for the questions raised nor for those who 
raised them. How little Jewish life was regarded by the Romans is 
shewn in many places in their literature (see Farrar’s St Paul, Vol. 
1. Exe. xtv.), Tiberius banished four thousand of them to Sardinia, 
saying that if the unhealthy climate killed them off ‘it would bea 
cheap loss’ (Tac. Ann. m1. 85). Coming frora Rome where such feeling 
was universal, the lives and limbs of a few Jews would appear of small 
importance, and like the Emperor just named he may have thought it 
mattered little what became of them. 

It is best to take ovdéy as subject of guehev, and rovrwy not as 
governed by éuedev, but by ovdév. 


ao, 
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1823. Pavut Leaves CorInTH TO GO INTO SYRIA, HALTING A SHORT 
TIME AT CENCHREX, AND SOMEWHAT LONGER at Epuusus. HE 
LANDS AT CSAREA, GOES UP TO JERUSALEM, AND FROM THENCE 0 
ANTIOCH, AND AFTER A TIME DEPARTS ON HIS THIRD MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY. 


18. mpocpelvas ipépas tkavds, having tarried many days. This 
seems to refer to the period after the appearance before Gallio. We 
are told (verse 11) that he settled quietly for a year and six months. 
Then came an opportunity of attacking him on Gallio’s arrival. Of 
this the Jews tried to avail themselves, and when their attempt was 
at an end, the Apostle had another time of peace among his converts. 
So that the whole stay in Corinth extended over more than a year and 
a half. 


dmotatdpevos, having taken leave of. A strictly N.T. use of the 
word, It occurs again below in verse 21 and in Mark vi. 46; Luke ix. 
61, 


eEérde els tiv Luplav, he sailed for Syria. We have no motive 
given why the Apostle at this time sailed back. Some have suggested 
that he was carrying a contribution to the brethren in Jerusalem. It 
is clear that when the return was resolved on, he wished to reach 
Jerusalem as soon as possible, for he declined to tarry in Ephesus even 
though his preaching was more readily received there than by the 
Jews in many other places. It may have been the wish to fulfil his 
vow, which could only be brought to its conclusion by a visit to the 
temple in Jerusalem, 

Ke.pdpevos ev Keyxpeats tiv Kehadry, elxev yap edxriv, having shorn 
his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow. We can observe all through 
the narrative of the Acts that St Paul, although the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, never ceased to regard the festivals and ceremonies of the 
Jews in things which did not militate against the Christian liberty. 
For some reason, either during sickness or in the midst of his conflict 
at Corinth, he had taken a vow upon himself of the nature of the 
Nazirite vows (Numb. vi. 1—21). This could only be brought to its 
fitting close by a journey to Jerusalem. to offer up the hair, which it 
was a part of the vow to leave uncut. At Jerusalem when the cere- 
mony was completed the head was shaven (see Acts xxi. 24), but it 
seems to have been allowed to persons at a distance to cut the hair 
short and to bring that with them to the temple and to offer it up 
when the rest was shaven. This appears to be what St Paul did at 
this time, at Cenchrex, before starting on the voyage to Syria. The 
Greek word for ‘having shorn’ stands in the original next to Aquila. 
Hence some have contended that it was he who had the vow, and who 
cut his hair. They have pointed out also that the order of the 
names ‘ Priscilla and Aquila’ seems to have been adopted purposely 
to make this connexion of words possible. But the name of the wife 
stands before that of her husband in Rom. xvi. 3; see also 2 Tim. iv. 
19 and according to the best MSS. in verse 26 below. This order of the 
names may have been adopted because by her zeal she made herself a 
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very conspicuous member of the Church wherever she lived. But it 
seems very unlikely that all this detail of a vow and its observance 
would be so prominently mentioned in connexion with Aquila, who 
played but a small part in St Luke’s history; while it is a most signi- 
ficant feature in the conduct of St Paul that he so oft conformed to 
Jewish observances. 


19. Katyvtqcay 8 cis "Ederov, and they came to Ephesus. Ephesus 
was the famous city, the capital of Ionia, and afterwards the scene of 
a large portion of St John’s labours. It stood not far from the sea on 
some hilly ground, by a small river which flows into the sea in the 
district lying between the greater rivers, the Hermus and the Meander, 
In St Paul’s day it was by far the busiest and most populous city in 
Proconsular Asia. For a more complete account of its inhabitants 
and the special worship of Artemis (Diana) for which it was celebrated, 
a fitting place will be found in the notes on chap. xix, 


Kakelyous katéAurey avtov, and he left them there. They probably 
had business connexions with the large city of Ephesus, which caused 
them to end their journey here. These people though working at 
their trade appear to have been above the position which would be 
implied by Dr Farrar’s expression (St Paul 1. 573), ‘his lodging in the 
squalid shop of Aquila and Priscilla.” They travelled about and lived 
now at Rome, now at Ephesus, and now in Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 19; 
Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 19), and on their condition when in Ephesus, 
see above on verse 2. 


els THY cvvaywyry, into the synagogue. He could not give up his 
own people, though he was constantly exposed to hard usage by them. 
He seeks them out again here as soon as he arrives. In Ephesus 
however his message seems to have been received with less hostility, 
for those who heard him begged him to stay a longer time. The 
cosmopolitan character of the Ephesian population may have had 
something to do with this, 


20. épwravrwy St avray érl mAclova xpdvov petvar, and when they 
asked him to tarry a longer time. We need not from this suppose that 
more impression had been produced on this occasion than made the 
Jews willing to give him a patient hearing. 

21. addAd drrotagdpevos Kal elrdy, but bidding them farewell and 
saying. The words in the Teat. recept., which are omitted from this 
verse, seem to be an addition suggested by xx. 16. The authorities 
for the omission are numerous, both uncials, cursives and versions. 

Tad dvakdpapo mods pds Tod Ycod OéAovros, I will return again to 
you, if God will. Having the opportunity, he soon redeemed his 
promise. See xix. 1. 

22, els Katodpeay, to Cesarea. This was the home of Philip the 
Eyangelist, and we may suppose that St Paul would make the success 
of his distant mission known to his fellow-labourer. He made the 
house of Philip his home in Cesarea on a later occasion (xxi. 8). 


dvaBds, having gone up, i.e. from the coast to the city of Jerusalem, 
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kal domacdpevos rv ekkrAnolay, and having saluted the Church. This 
must strike every reader as a very brief notice of a visit to the centre 
of all Church life and action at this time. And we cannot but be sur- 
prised that there is no mention (as in xiv. 27) of a gathering of the 
Church, and of the report of what the great missionary had been 
enabled to effect. Dr Farrar (St Paul, 1.5) suggests that St Paul met 
with a cold and ungracious reception, and that the position which he 
assumed towards the Law in his preaching to Gentile converts raised 
him up adversaries among the Christians in Jerusalem, who were 
naturally zealous for the Law. It is certainly strange that even the 
name of the city is not mentioned, nor are we told a word about the 
fulfilment of the vow. For some reason or other, the Apostle hastened, 
as soon as his salutations were ended, to the more congenial society 
of the Christians at Antioch who had rejoiced over his success on a 
former visit. 


23. Kal mowujoas xpdvov tia, and after he had spent some time 
there. As they had experienced for themselves the troubles of the 
Judaizers, the people at Antioch would sympathize with the Apostle, 
if he were meeting with like opposition now in his own work. 

For xpovoyv movety cf. xv. 33, xx. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 25; Jas. iv. 13. 


e&nOev, he departed, making Antioch his starting point as he had 
done in both his former missions. 


Srepxdpevos Kabeejs...Ppvylayv, passing through all the region of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order. No doubt he took the same route as 
before. Thus he would visit Lystra and Derbe before he came to the 
more northern portions of Asia Minor mentioned in this verse. 


otnpllov, strengthening. The return of the Apostle to the Churches 
which he had once visited would infuse new spirit, while his presence 
and words would everywhere quicken Christian activity. 


24—28. Visit or Apottos To EpHEsus, AND HIS TEACHING THERE. 
Her Is MORE FULLY INSTRUCTED BY AQUILA AND Priscr~pa, AND 


AFTERWARDS PASSING OVER INTO ACHAIA, PREACHES CHRIST THERE 
WITH GREAT POWER. 


24. *“TovSatos 8€ tis “AmroAAds dvopari, now a certain Jew named 
Apollos. The five verses following are a digression to introduce the 
narrative of the next chapter. 

The name Apollos is an abbreviation of Apollonius, which is read 
in one MS. (D). His influence as a Christian teacher made itself 
most felt in Corinth. (Cp. 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 5, iv. 6.) 


ArckavSpeds TO yéver, an Alexandrian by birth. On Alexandria as 
a place where Jews abounded, cf. vi. 9. It was in Alexandria and by 
Jews that the Septuagint Version was made. 


_ Gvijp Adytos, an eloquent man (Rev. Ver. ‘learned’). The word 
includes both senses. He had stores of learning, and also could use 
them to conyince others. 
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Katiyvtnoev els "Ederov, Suvards cv éy tais ypadhats, came to 
Ephesus, and he was mighty in the Scriptures. The study of the Old 
Testament flourished greatly in Alexandria, and Apollos had great 
power in the exposition and application of these Scriptures. The 
literary activity and philosophic pursuits of the Greek population of 
Alexandria were not without their effect on the more conservative Jews, 
and we find from many sources that the Jewish writings were studied 
with all the literary exactness which marked the Greek scholarship of 
the time, and the Jews, conscious of the antiquity of their own records 
and yet impressed with the philosophic character of their cultured 
fellow-citizens, bent themselves greatly to find analogies between the 
Mosaic writings and the teachings of the schools. In study like this 
Apollos had no doubt been fully trained. 

Svuvardos év is in the N. T. used only by St Luke, see Luke xxiv. 19; 
Acts vii. 22. It is frequent in the LXX., cf. Ecclus. xxi. 7, yvwords 
paxpoberv 6 Suvards év yhwoon. 

25. ovTos Vv KaTnXnEévos Tv 6Sdv Tod Kuplov, this man was 
instructed in the way of the Lord. The verb xarnxéw (whence our 
‘catechize’) imples a course of instruction distinct from his own 
study of the O. T. Scriptures. We know from Josephus (Antiq. xvi. 
5. 2) that the teaching and baptism of John produced great effect 
among the Jews. We need not therefore wonder at finding among 
Jews in Alexandria and Ephesus men who had accepted the Baptist’s 
teaching about Jesus. But in considering such cases we must remember 
where such instruction as they had received would stop short. They 
would know that John baptized in preparation for the coming of the 
kingdom, they would have heard that he pointed to Jesus as the Lamb 
of God, being certified thereof when He came to be baptized. But 
when John was dead and the life of Jesus was brought to a close on 
Calvary, except the few of John’s disciples who had joined the 
followers of our Lord, none would know of the way in which the 
foundations of the heavenly kingdom were laid, none would understand 
the institution of the Sacraments, nor the sending down of the Holy ' 
Ghost, nor the teaching of repentance, and of the gift of salvation to 
the faithful through grace. Of these things John had known nothing, 
and we must not forget in our attempt to estimate his work and its 
effects, that there came to himself a day when he sent to Christ to ask 
‘Art thou He that should come?’ (Matth. xi. 3.) 

Kal {éwv TO tvedpare eAdhea Kal eS(SacKey axpiBos ta mepl Tod 
*Inood, and being fervent in spirit he spake and taught carefully the 
things concerning Jesus. By mvefua is meant Apollos’s own spirit and 
zeal. The reading of the Text. recept. Ta rept Tob Kupiov seems to have 
been the suggestion of some one who did not understand the plain 
statement of the text. In the previous expression ‘the way of the 
Lord’ we have only the Old Test. words (Is. xl. 3) quoted by the Evan- 
gelists concerning John’s preaching. (Matth. iii. 3; Mark i. 3.) 
There may have been some timidity telt about the further statement 
that Apollos taught the things ‘concerning Jesus,’ and so the reading 
of the early part of the verse was brought in here also. But after 
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what has been said above we can see how this Alexandrian Jew might 
publish with the utmost accuracy all that John had proclaimed about 
the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven, and enforce it from his own 
studies of the Old Testament Scriptures. He might declare how John 
had pointed to Jesus, and might even relate much of the works and 
words of Christ, as an evidence that God was sending greater prophets 
than they had known for long, and that therefore Christ’s life was a 
testimony that redemption was near. All this he might know and 
preach most carefully, and yet lack all that further knowledge which 
Aquila and Priscilla imparted. Chrysostom on the contrary explains 
nvedua of the Holy Ghost, and suggests that the case of Aquila is 
somewhat like that of Cornelius, where the Holy Spirit was given 
before baptism in the name of Christ. For féwy ro mvedpmare ef. Rom. 
dis dul 

émiotapevos... lwdvvov, knowing only the baptism of John. In this 
sentence we have the solution of any difficulty which there may seem 
to be in the verse. He knew nothing of that other baptism, which is 
the entrance into Christ’s kingdom, and therefore he could merely be 
looking forward for the fulfilment of the prophecies, and the power of 
his teaching would consist in the zealous way whick he published that 
the voice of God in His older Revelation proclaimed Messiah’s advent 
very near. 


26. ovTds Te HpkaTo Tappyoidler Oar ev TH Tvvaywyq, and this man 
began to speak boldly in the synagogue. The verb rappynoidtecba has 
been frequently used of the boldness of the disciples (cf. ix. 27, 29, 
xiv. 3, &c.). Here too was the same spirit and the same need of it. 
For the Jews were not all ready to listen to announcements of the 
approach of the Messiah. The speaker must be prepared with argu- 
ments as well as courage who dwelt on this theme, about which the 
Jews had been deluded by many impostors. 


dKovoayres St adrod IIploxudda Kal’ Axidras, but when Priscilla and 
Aquila heard him. Here as in other places (see above on 18) the name 
of the wife precedes that of her husband. By joining her in this 
marked way with Aquila in the communications with Apollos, the his- 
torian indicates that she was a woman of great power and zeal among 
the Christians. It has been suggested that she was perhaps a born 
Jewess and her husband not so, which might account for the promi- 
nence given in several places to her name. It may be noted here, as 
so often, that Aquila and his wife, like the other Judxo-Christians, 
still attended the worship of the synagogue. 


TpoceddBovTo avtov, they took him unto them. He would be much 
more in sympathy with them than with many of the Jewish congrega- 
tion. He was prepared to accept the Messiah, but did not yet under- 
stand that Jesus was He. Priscilla and Aquila must haye been per- 


sons of some mark to be warranted in taking Apollos thus to their 
company. 


Kal dxptBérrepov...tHv 68dv Tod Peot, and expounded unto him the 
way of God more carefully. For the adverb cf. the previous verse. 
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The use of the same word in both verses seems to shew that the 
studies of Aquila and his wife in the Scriptures had been of the same 
earnest kind as those of Apollos. By the ‘way of God’ we must 
understand God’s further working out of the Old Testament prediction 
in the closing events of the life of Jesus, and in the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. That Joel’s prophecy, quoted by St Peter on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 16), had been thus fulfilled, was new learning for 
the eloquent Alexandrian. As also the newly-appointed means of 
grace in baptism and the breaking of bread, with the promise of 
salvation through faith in Christ. These also may be included as 
part of the ‘way of God,’ being means whereby men are brought 
nearer to Him. 


27. Bovdopévov 8 avrod SiehOety, «. 7.’A., and when he was minded 
to pass over into Achaia. We find from xix. 1 that the centre of his 
labours there was Corinth. Being acquainted with the philosophy and 
learning of Greece he was well fitted to be a preacher to the Greeks as 
well as to the Jews, and he may have felt that Corinth was the place 
where he could do most good. We are not told of any Apostolic com- 
mission to Apollos, but we know froin 1 Cor. i. 12, &c. that he came 
to be regarded by some Corinthians as the equal of St Paul, and that 
there arose some strong party feeling in that Church, which is rebuked 
in St Paul’s letter to them. We cannot suppose that this was brought 
about by Apollos, for St Paul speaks of him as watering what he him- 
self had planted, and it may be that the knowledge of the existence of 
such a spirit accounts for the unwillingness of Apollos to come back 
to Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 12) which we read of somewhat later. 


mpoTpapdpevor.,.amodétac0at avrov, the brethren encouraged him 
and wrote to the disciples to receive him. For mporpéroua cf. Wisdom 
xiv. 18, kai rods dyvootyras 7 TOU Texvirov mpoeTrpéWaro piroriuia. Also 
2 Mace. xi. 7, abrds 6¢ mpdros 6 MaxkaBaios dvahaBay Td dada mpoerpé- 
aro rovs d\dous. Here we find the first instance of letters of com- 
mendation sent from one Church to another. ‘The brethren’ at 
Ephesus were probably only a small number, but Aquila and Priscilla 
would be well known to the Christians in Corinth. 


6s Tapayevspevos...8id THS XdpiTos, who when he was come helped 
them much wivich had believed through grace. ia ris xdpiros May 
be joined either to ouveBadero or to Tois wemicrevkdow. But as the 
history is occupied with the work of Apollos, it seems more natural 
to explain the ‘grace’ spoken of, as the gift which was already in 
Apollos, and which the more full instruction that he had just received 
had tended to increase. He had formerly been but partially en- 
lightened. Now that he knows the truth in Christ, his former ability 
becomes more helpful still. He helps others through his grace. His 
work seems rightly estimated by St Paul, ‘he watered’ what the 
Apostle had ‘ planted’ (1 Cor, iii. 6). : 

For oupBdddopwat in the sense of ‘helping,’ cf. Wisdom v. 8, rf 1\o0- 
Tos pera adagovelas cupBéBrynrar nui; ‘What good hath riches with 
our vaunting brought us?’ (A.V.). 
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28. edtévas yap tots “LovSalois Staxatydéyxero, for he mightily 
confuted the Jews. The verb implies that Apollos brought the ob- 
jections of the Jews to the test (¢reyxos) of Scripture, and shewed 
them to be futile. The disciples, who had already believed, appear to 
have been suffering from Jewish gainsayers. It was by his power in 
the Scriptures that Apollos was helpful against these adversaries of 
the faith. 

For evrévws, which in N.T. is found only here and in Luke xxiii. 10, 
of. LXX. Josh. vi. 8, onuawérwoar edrovws. Also 2 Mace. xii. 23. 

diaxaredéyxXouar Occurs nowhere else, 

Sypoola, publicly. By his discourses in the synagogue. This was 
an important feature in the help that Apollos gave. He was a learned 
Jew, able to set forth to whole Jewish congregations how their Scrip- 
tures were receiving their fulfilment, Thus they who already believed 
would be strengthened. 


émSexvds...rov Xpiotov "Incotv, shewing by the Scriptures that 
Jesus was the Christ. See above on verse 5. The Jews had com- 
plained before Gallio that St Paul was teaching a religion ‘contrary 
to the Law.’ Those who heard Apollos learnt that in Jesus they were 
accepting the ‘ fulfiller of the Law.’ 

Chrysostom says here: évrevOev was nv Suvards év Tats ypapats 
*ATrodas delxvuct Tovs wev yap lovdalovs opddpa émearoutve. TovTo ydp 
éoTt TO OvaxaTndéyxeTo’ Tos b€ micTevovTas Oappeiy pGddov Errolet, Kal 
loracOat mpos Thy wloTw. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 


1. evpetv for evpdy with SAB. Vulg. supports this having ‘veniret 
...et inveniret.’ 


2. etroy omitted with NABDE. Vulg. has ‘dixerunt.’ 

3. ampos avrovs omitted with NAE. Not represented in Vulg. 
4. Xpicrdv omitted with SABE. Not represented in Vulg. 
9. wos omitted with NAB. Vulg. has ‘cujusdam.’ 


10. “Iycod omitted after Kvelov with NABDE. Not represented in 
Vulg. 


12. éxropever Gar for é&dpyecOa dm’ adray with NABDE. Vulg. has 
‘egrediebantur’ only. 


13. épxito with NABDE. Vulg. ‘abjuro.’ 


14. viol after érrd and omitting of with NABE, Vulg. has ‘septem 
filii qui hoe faciebant.’ 


15. avrois added after elev with NABD. Vulg. has ‘eis.’ 
16. apdorépwy for airdv with NABD. Vulg. ‘amborum.’ 
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: 24, ovK oAlyny épyactav with NABD. Vulg. ‘non modicum ques- 
um. 


29. 6dy omitted with NAB. Vulg. does not represent it. 
33. cuveB(Bacay with NABH. Vulg. ‘detraxerunt.’ 


34. émiyvévres with NABDEHLP, Vulg. seems to support Test. 
recept. 


35. avOpdarey with SABE. Vulg. ‘hominum.’ 
Geds omitted with NABDE. Not represented in Vulg. 
40. mepl ov ov with NABHLP. Vulg. has ‘de quo possumus,’ 


Cu. XIX. 1—7. Pav RETURNING TO HPHESUS FINDS THERE SOME 
Discipites oF JOHN THE Baprisr. 


1. ev 7 Tov’ AmroAd® elvan év Koptv0e, while Apollos was in Corinth. 
The digression concerning Apollos being ended, the history now re- 
turns to St Paul. Apollos found, no doubt, that Corinth was the 
most effective centre for his work in Achaia, and apparently made 
that his head-quarters. 


Tlatroy SeAOdvta Ta avwrepikd péon, Paul having passed through 
the wpper country. The districts alluded to are those mentioned in 
xvill. 23, Galatia and Phrygia, to reach which he would also pass 
through Lycaonia. dywrepixds signifies the upland away from the sea; 
here the more eastern parts of Asia Minor. 


eOetv cis” Heroy, came to Lphesus. This he had promised to do if 
he could (xviii. 21). 

Kal ebtpety Tivds palyras, and sound certain disciples. These men 
are called disciples because they were, like Apollos, to a certain 
extent instructed concerning Jesus, and what they already knew drew 
them to listen to St Paul who could teach them more. 


2. el mvetpa Gyvov ehaBere mirtevoavtes; did ye receive the Holy 
Ghost when ye believed? On the use of ef as simply the mark of an 
interrogation cf, i. 6. 

The position of these disciples is difficult to understand. St Paul 
addresses them as believers. But this perhaps is only because they 
presented themseives among the real Christian disciples, and his recent 
arrival made it impossible for him to know the history of all who 
appeared among the members of the congregation. He presumes 
they are believers from the company in which he finds them. 


GAN ovdé ct mrvetpa dywy éeotiw yKovoopcv, nay, we did not so 
much as hear whether the Holy Ghost was given. This is the sense of 
the verse, and not that given by the A.V. Of the existence of the 
Holy Ghost no disciples of John could (as might be conceived from 
the A.V.) be ignorant. In his preaching John had proclaimed that the 
baptism of Him who was to come after him should be with the Holy 
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Ghost and with fire. But in the Greek where, as in this verse, the ex- 
pression ‘Spirit’ or ‘Holy Spirit’ is found without an article (although 
in English we are forced to put ‘the’ before it) it signifies not the per- 
sonal Comforter, but an operation or gift of the Holy Spirit, Thus 
in John yii. 39, the A.V. rightly renders otrw yap jv mvedua dytov ‘for 
the Holy Ghost was not yet given,’ although there is no verb for 
‘given,’ because the noun is without an article in the Greek, and so 
signifies ‘a spiritual outpouring.’ These disciples at Ephesus, then, 
imply by their answer not that the name ‘Holy Ghost’ was strange, 
but that they were unacquainted (as was the Baptist himself) with 
any special bestowal of the gifts of the Spirit. 


3. eis tl ody CBamrloOnre; into what then were ye baptized? The 
phrase, derived from the language of Christ (Matth. xxviii. 19), was 
Bamrife els To dvoua. Hence the form of this question and of the 
answer, els To "Iwdvvou Badrticpa, which means ‘ We were baptized into 
that into which John baptized.’ These men may have been disciples 


of Apollos, and been baptized by him before his fuller instruction by 
Priscilla and Aquila. 


4, elmev 8t Ilatdos, Iwdvyyns eBimmoey Barricpa peravolas, and 
Paul said, John baptized with the baptism of repentance. Such was 
John’s description of his own baptism (Matth. iii. 11), but after the day 
of Pentecost the language of the Christian preacher (Acts il. 38) is, 
‘Repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ These 
Ephesian disciples knew nothing of baptism for the remission of sins, 
or of the other sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, nor of the gift of the 
Spirit to the Church, nor of the doctrines of faith in Christ and salva- 
tion by grace through faith. 

Barricua peravolas, found Mark i. 4; Luke iii. 3; Acts xiii. 24, 
is explained by Bamrlfew els werdvocav of Matth. iii. 11. The baptized 
were pledged to amendment of life, and to a preparation for the 
coming Messiah. 


els Tov épxdpevov per’ avrov, K.t.., on Him which should come after 
him, that is, on Jesus. In his preaching John had constantly used the 
phrase ‘He that cometh after me.’ This was the stage of instruction 
at which these disciples had arrived. They knew that John spake of 
one who was to come. St Paul’s teaching made clear to them that 
this was Jesus. The closing words of the sentence (els roy "Inoody) are 
a condensation of all the explanations by which the Apostle convinced 
them that Jesus, whom he preached, was the prophet whom John 
announced. St Luke does not anywhere give speeches or arguments 


in extenso, but only so much as is needed to explain the results which 
he describes. 


5. dkovoavres Sé, and when they heard. What they heard was not 
the mere statement that Jesus was the Messiah; but all the arguments 
with which St Paul demonstrated that this was so, and proved that in 
Him the Scriptures were fulfilled. The conviction need not have been 
sudden, though its description is brief, 
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els Td Svopa, into the name. Cf. Matth. xxviii. 19 and Acts ii. 38 
note. These men followed the order appointed for admission to the 
privileges of the Christian covenant. No argument can be drawn from 
this verse for a repetition of baptism. These disciples had never 
received such a baptism as Christ ordained. John’s baptism was but 
a washing symbolical of the repentance which he preached; baptism 
into the name of Christ is the pledge of a covenant of salvation. 


6. 1AQev to Tvedpa T. a. ew adtots, the Holy Ghost came upon 
them. The gift of the Holy Ghost to these disciples appears to have 
been a special provision of the Spirit for the great work which was to 
change Ephesus, from the city wholly devoted to the goddess Diana, 
into the centre of Christian life throughout the west of Asia Minor for 
several centuries. 


&ddovy te yAdooats, and they spake with tongues. A Pentecostal 
outpouring; for as in Jerusalem the gift wrought its effect among the 
Jews then gathered there from every quarter, so was the Spirit given 
in this great centre of Gentile activity that a like result might follow, 
and that the amazement and marvel at such a power might win atten- 
tion to the message and gain converts to Christ. 


Kal émpopytevov, and prophesied. Probably in this case to be 
understood of the exposition of Old Testament prophecy, and of the 
power of preaching bestowed on them by the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
The foretelling of future events would be no such help to the cause of 
Christ as would the power of prophecy in this other sense. 


7. Yoav St of mavres dvdpes dorel SiSexa, and they were in all about 
twelve men. A new band of Apostles. 

The verse has been the cause of much remark. Why the inspired 
historian should speak with an ‘about,’ has been asked by some. 
With that we are not concerned, only to observe that the Spirit has 
not prompted him to speak otherwise. Some have seen in the number 
and the circumstances a resemblance to the Apostles and their super- 
natural endowment; others have looked back as far as the Patriarchs 
and have made of these men the beginning of another Israel. May it 
not be that the ‘about’ was written to admonish us of the un- 
profitableness of such speculations? Cp. Josh. vii. 5. 

Here Chrysostom asks: més ol haBovres TO medua ovK €didacKoy, a\N’ 
7Amo\AWS Tw TO TvevMa AaBesy ; $ dre ovK joav ovTwW géovres ovde 
KATNXNHEVOL exetvos dé kal KATHX NEV OS ay Kal opodpa Sew. épuol 6€ doxet 
ort kab Torr hy 9 ui) mappnola Tov avdpds. ad et xal cK pLBes éXddeu TH 
mepl Tov "Incod; Guws éde?ro ert dxpiBeotépas didackaNlas. ovTw Kalrou 
ovk elds mdvra amd THs mpobuuias émeomdcaro TO myevua TO dryLov 
Kabdmep of rept Kopyndov, 


8—20. PAvL PREACHES TO THE JEWS FIRST AND AFTERWARDS TO THE 
GentTiLtEs. THe Worp or GoD PREVAILS MIGHTILY. 


8. cloehOadv 88 eis ak cuvayayry, and having entered into the 
synagogue. As the incident of John’s disciples is mentioned before 
anything else, it seems likely that St Paul found them among the few 
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Christian brethren in Ephesus, and began his teaching of them before 
he commenced his visits to the synagogue. 


éml pivas tpets, for three months. Going there, that is, on all 
occasions of religious service, and so giving to his brethren of Israel a 
full opportunity of hearing all his reasoning, and of inquiring whether 
what he taught was in accordance with the Scriptures. The abiding a 
longer time with them, which they had asked for (xviii. 20) on his 
previous visit, does not seem to have gained him more adherents among 
the Jews. Perhaps he had noticed when the request was made that it 
was not with great fervour. Otherwise, it is not like the Apostle to 
pass by an opened door. 


Stadeydpevos, reasoning. The word is the same as in xvii. 2. There 
amo Tav ypapav is added. The same sense is no doubt intended here. 
It must be from their Scriptures that the congregation of the 
synagogue would be conviuced. 


9. as 8 tives éoxAynpdvovTo Kal ymelOovv, but when divers were 
hardened, and believed not, that is, retused the persuasion spoken of 
in the previous verse. The same two verbs are found together in 
Ecclus. xxx. 11 of the training of a son, @\dcov rds mevpds adrovd ws 
dort vitos nmore okAnpuvbels amrevOnon cot. 


KakoAoyouvTes THY OSdv évomiov Tod wAPovs, speaking evil of the 
Way before the multitude. The evil speaking is the final manifestation 
of the hardening. The Apostle continued his exhortations to stony- 
hearted hearers for three months, but when their obstinacy changed 
into malignity he left them. 7 060s was soon given as a distinctive 
name to ‘the Christian religion.’ See note on ix, 2 and cf. below 
verse 23. 

It was not mere opposition to the arguments of the Apostle which 
these Jews employed, they took occasion to excite the crowds of the 
city against him. And it would seem from verse 33, where the Jews 
attempt to put forward a spokesman in the tumult, that they wished 
the heathen populace to believe that Paul was not approved of by his 
own nationality. 


dmoctds aw attév, departing from them, i.e. ceasing to take part 
any longer in the services at the synagogue, through which the evil 
speaking had been aroused. 


dbaopirev Tods palyrds, he separated the disciples. The Christian 
part of the congregation, with any of the Jews who were attracted 
more than the rest by his teaching. 


Stadeyspevos, reasoning (as in verse 8). Among these more sympa- 
thizing hearers, he would only have to set forward the arguments for 
the faith which he preached unto them. His teaching now could go 
on constantly (kal juépav), and was not confined to the synagogue 
times of service. 


év tH TXOAHR Tupdvvov, in the school of Tyrannus. This teacher, 
whether a heathen or a Jew, was a man well known. Otherwise we 
can conceive no reason for the mention of a proper name. As 
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the name is Greek, some have thought that the place meant was the 
lecture-room of a philosophic teacher ; others, thinking that St Paul 
would hardly have chosen such a place for his preaching, have pre- 
ferred to consider it a Jewish school or Beth-Hammidrash, in which his 
Jewish hearers would be more willing to assemble. Since the listeners 
are described, in the next verse, as being partly Jews, and partly 
Greeks, it is impossible to arrive at a conclusion. No doubt the Jews 
in Ephesus were numerous enough to render such ‘ schools’ necessary 
for their education, and in their intercourse with Gentiles they not 
unfrequently adopted a Gentile name in addition to their Jewish one. 
So Tyrannus may have been a Jew. 


10. él ern 800, by the space of two years. Speaking to the Ephe- 
sian elders at Miletus the Apostle says he ceased not to admonish the 
Church there for ‘ three years.’ The two statements need not be con- 
flicting. To the two years mentioned here when the three months of 
verse 8 are added, and the time which may have preceded his teaching 
in the synagogue (see on verse 8), the duration of the Apostle’s stay in 
Ephesus would be described in Jewish reckoning as ‘three years,’ 
which in their mode of speech need only consist of one whole year, and 
parts of that which preceded, and that which followed it. Cf. the 
reckoning of three days between the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 


Hore TWAYTAS...dkovcaL Tov Adyov Tov Kuplov, so that all they which 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord. By Asia is meant ‘ pro- 
consular Asia’ (see note on 11.10), The seed of the Seven Churches of 
the Apocalypse was sown in these two years. It is evident from the 
tumult described in this chapter that the Christian teaching was 
making as much way among the Gentiles as among the Jews. The 
language of St Luke here implies that the audience of St Paul was 
made up not of the settled inhabitants of Ephesus only, but of those 
who visited the city for business or pleasure, and carried news of the 
preacher and his message to all corners of the district. Philemon 
from Colosse may haye been one of St Paul’s converts during this 
time. 


11. Svvdpes te od tds Tvxotcoas 6 Beds érroler Sid TaV xeipov ITad- 
ov, and God wrought special (or no common) powers by the hands of 
Paul. The language of the historian is noteworthy. God works, 
Paul is the instrument. (Cp. the mighty hand of Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 
12.) The imperfect tense of the verb in the Greek implies that these 
manifestations of God’s power were continued during the Apostle’s 
stay. This was no mere spasmodic excitement over some powerful 
discourse. ‘By the hands’ is probably only the Jewish mode of ex- 
pressing ‘by.’ See note on v. 12. 

On ov ras Tuxovcas=‘ not such as are usual’ cf. below chap. xxviii. 2, 
and 2 Mace. iii. 7, cai od r@ruxdvTe wepinyav Woyw, ‘And they attached 
to them no ordinary blame.’ 

12. doe kal...caropeper Oar dird TOD XpwTds aVTOD, so that from his 
body there were carried away unto the sick. St Luke is careful 
to intimate that the Apostle did not of himself adopt or reeommend 
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these methods, but the faith of the converts was such that it mani- 
fested itself in this way, and God was pleased to bestow blessings 
because of their faith. In the city of Ephesus where, as we find from 
this chapter, exorcism and ‘ curious arts’ of witchcraft and incantation 
were familiarly exercised, God appears to have made the cures that 
were wrought to be specially evidences of the power of faith. Paul 
does not go to the sick, and even the sons of Sceva (verse 13) recognise 
that it is not to Paul, but to Jesus whom he preacheth, that the 
‘powers’ are to be ascribed. Thus was God’s minister made to differ 
from the pretenders to miraculous power with which the Ephesian 
people were familiar. A specimen of these may be seen in the life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, rv. 3 (Kayser, p. 66). 

covddpia 7 oupixlyvOca, handkerchiefs or aprons. Some take the 
latter word to signify the cincture, by which the loose robes of the 
Orientals were gathered together round the waist. This would be 
expressed by ‘belts’ or ‘girdles’. Others think they were the aprons 
used by the Apostle while working at his trade. The derivation of the 
word favours the latter sense. They seem to have been employed to 
cover the front half of the dress during work. 

The words are both Latin, sudarium and semicinctium, and the latter 
is sometimes written onuckiyO.ov. 


kal drahAdooer Gar dm’ avrayv...ékmopever Oar, and the diseases de- 
parted from them and the evil spirits went away. These converts 
acted on the popular belief, that virtue proceeded from the bodies of 
our Lord and His Apostles. St Luke notices this belief in his Gospel 
(vill, 44), and St Mark says of Jesus (vy. 30) ‘ perceiving in Himself that 
the power proceeding from Him had gone forth.’ The words of Scrip- 
ture can hardly be made to countenance, though they recognise, the 
popular belief. Yet, even though these men employed means which 
were unnecessary and superstitious to display their faith, because of 
the reality of this faith God did not suffer it to lose its reward. 


13, émexelpnoay S€ tives Kal TOV meprepxopnevav Tovdalwy eEopxic- 
Tov, and certain also of the Jews that went about as exorcists took upon 
them. In addition to the real, though ignorant, faith of the converts 
alluded to in verse 12, some impostors, who had no faith, tried to win 
more credit for their jugglery by employing the names of Paul and 
Jesus. These were certain Jews who went about from place to place, 
professing by charms and spells to cure diseases. The A.V. ‘ vaga- 
bond’ conveys in modern language a moral censure, which probably 
these men well deserved, but which is not in the Greek. The Rev. 
Ver. has adopted strolling, which gives more nearly the sense of the 
original but is not a very dignified word. We read in Josephus (Ant. 
vit. 2. 5) that ‘God gave Solomon skill against demons for the help 
and cure of men. And he arranged certain incantations whereby 
diseases are assuaged, and left behind him forms of exorcism, where- 
with they so put to flight the overpowered evil spirits that they never 
return. And this method of curing is very prevalent among us up to 
the present time.’ The Jews at Ephesus were professors of this pre- 
tended art of healing. . 
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Svopdfery. . .TOU Kuplov “Incod, to name over them which had evil 
spirits the name of the Lord Jesus. From an early date the traditional 
literature of the Jews ascribed great effects to the utterance of the 
incommunicable divine name. By means of this (they say) it was 
that Moses slew the Egyptian, and Elisha brought destruction on the 
mocking children ‘by the name of Jehovah.’ We can understand 
therefore, if the fame of St Paul were become known, and the name 
of Jesus connected with his preaching, and with the powers vouch- 
safed, how these men (living among superstitious Jews) would make a 
pretence to the possession of the same secrets by which, as they would 
declare, the cures were wrought. 

On these men Chrysostom remarks: rov “Inoody dé déyoucr éxetvan 
amd@s, déov elrety Tov THS olKouMeyns TwTNpA, Tov dvaordvTa. aAN ovK 
n0edov oporoynaar Thy ddgav atrov. dd Kal ereyxet avrovs 0 dalpow €ml- 
andnoas avrois, Kat elroy tov “Inooty ywaokw kal Tov Tlad\ov émloTramat. 
@oew &heyev' vets ov murrevere. 

Aéyovtes, “Opxite, saying, I adjure. The singular is the form which 
each particular pretender would use, when he was performing his 
exorcism. 


14. roav 8 tTwWes.. dpxrepéws Ewrd viol, and there were seven sons of 
one Sceva, a Jew, a chief priest. We cannot tell why the title ‘ chief 
priest’ is given to Sceva, but it is not improbable that the name was 
applied to the heads of the twenty-four courses of the Levitical priest- 
hood, who are called in the Old Testament ‘ heads of fathers’ houses.’ 


TovVTO TroLoUYTES, Who did this, i.e. which agreed to adopt this form 
of words in their exorcisms. There is no need to suppose that the 
whole seven were present in the case about to be named, but only that 
they were all exorcists, and in their wish to seem the best of their 
class they determined to use words which should connect them with 
the Christian preacher through whom many miracles were known to 
have been wrought. 

Chrysostom’s comment here is: od 6é mot cxémer Tod cuyypagéws 
evravda 70 dverraxbés, Kal mas ioroplay pdvor ypaget, Kai ov deaPadret. 
TovTO Tovs amooTéXous €rroler Dauwacrous. aNAG Tivos Hoay viol TO OvOMLa, 
ever kal Tov dpi ov, dvdovs Tots TOTE TEKUMpLoV dELdm oT OV ay EVpape. 
rlvos 5é€ &vexey Kal mepinpxovTo, Eumopias Xap. ov yap (On TOV Aoyov 
karayyé\NovTes. mas yap; Kaas dé érpexov Novmov, KnpUTTOVTES 5.’ wy 
éragXov. 


15. dtroxpilty 8 76 veda TO wovnpov cimev aditots, and the evil 
spirit answered and said to them. They had taken upon them to use 
the name of Jesus, but the result was far contrary to their wishes and 
intentions. ‘Evil spirit’ is used for the man in whom the spirit was. 
Cf. Mark iii. 11. 

Tov Inooiy ywookw Kal roy Tlatdov éerlorapar, Jesus I know and 
Paul I know. It is hardly possible in a translation to mark the differ- 
ence of the two verbs. In ywwdoxw there seems to be intended a recog- 
nition and admission of power, in éricraua: a recognition of an ap- 
pointed ministry thereof. The spirit speaking through the man would 
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intimate: I recognise that Jesus has power over evil spirits, and I 
know that Paul is a true servant of Jesus, through whom Jesus mani- 
fests His power. The LXX. has the two verbs in the same sentence 
(Is. xlviii. 8) otre éyvws, ode 7rloTw. 


ipets St tlyes eoré; but who are ye? Ye are not like Paul, devoted 
servants of Jesus. Ye are mere pretenders coming in His name, 


16. éhaddpevos, leaping upon, with the power, more than natural, 
so often displayed by madmen. 


Katakupieioas apdotépwr, having gained the mastery over both of 
them. Here the reading dudorépwy preserves for us the information 
that on the occasion here spoken of only two of the family were 
present, This reading would never have been substituted for the 
simpler avrwy. But how prone scribes would be to put the simple for 
the less obvious is easy to see. It is no objection to the recall of this 
old well-supported reading, that other words in the verse, referring to 
these brethren are plural and not dual. Plural verbs and adjectives 
are not unfrequently used with dual subjects. Cf. Matth. iv. 18, eléev 
dvo0 ddepods Bdddovras auplB\yoTpov eis Thy Oddaccav' joay yap 
adets. There is no instance of a dual noun in the N.T. 

loxvoevy kar’ aitav, he prevailed against them. He put them to 
flight, tearing their clothes to shreds, and leaving marks of his violence 


upon their bodies, icxvw is used of a victory won by Alexander in 
1 Mace. x. 49. 


17. otro 8 éyévero yuworéy, and this became known. The sentence 
refers to a gradual spreading of the story. We may be sure that ‘ the 
sons of Sceva’ said as little about it as they could help. 

macw Lov8alous te kal HAAnow tots katoukotow tiv” Ederoy, to 
au both Jews and Greeks that dwelt at Ephesus. Exorcists were 
plentiful in Ephesus, and what had happened would be taken for 
a warning. 

érrérrerev bdBos, fear fell on. This was the first and most prevalent 
result, It touched every body that heard the history. 

éweyaAuvero TO dvopa T. kK. I., and the name of the Lord Jesus was 
magnified. This was the later and no doubt less widespread effect. It 


was produced among those by whom Jesus was becoming known and 
worshipped. 


18. moddol te Tov TemoTevKéTwv, and many of those who had 
believed, i.e. who had made a profession of their faith. Clearly it was 
as yet only an imperfect belief. But the N.T. charity often names 
those ‘saints’ who are only on the way to become so. 


WpxXovtTo eopodoyotpevor, came and confessed, i.e. came before the 
Apostle and the Christian brethren, and acknowledged that their pro- 
fession had not as yet been completely followed by their practice. 

_ kal dvayyé\Novres Tas mpdges aitdv, and published their deeds. 
avayyé\\w implies the ‘making of a public announcement.’ . The 
mpagers were the practices connected with witchcraft, sorcery and 
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exorcism, that were inconsistent with the Christian life. mpais is 
thus used, without any defining word, of an evil course of action in 
Luke xxiii. 51. 


19. ixavol 8 tov Td meplepya mpatdvreyv, and not a few (so R.V. to 
make a distinction from the zoddol of verse 18) of them which used 
curious arts. The ra meplepya were magic, jugglery and all such 
practices as make pretence to supernatural agency. The word is used 
of magic arts both in classical and patristic Greek, and the kindred 
verb is used of Socrates (Plato, Apol. 8) because of his statement con- 
cerning his inward spiritual monitor or demon. Cf. also Ecclus. iii. 
23, év rois mepiccots rév Epywyv cov un Teptepyavov, Where the whole 
warning is against prying into things too hard for a man. 


ocvyevéyxavtes TAS BLBAovs, having brought their books together. We 
have seen above that the Jews had receipts for incantations and 
exorcisms professedly dating back to the days of Solomon, and among 
the heathen population of Ephesus such writings were vastly abun- 
dant. Indeed ’E@éo.a ypéumara ‘Ephesian letters’ was a common ex- 
pression, signifying charms composed of magic words and worn as 
amulets, and supposed to be efficacious against all harm. We are 
told of a wrestler who could not be thrown while he wore such a 
charm, but who was easily overcome when it was taken away. Some 
of these amulets were said to be composed of the letters which were 
upon the crown and girdle and feet of the statue of Artemis in 
the temple at Ephesus. See Farrar’s St Paul, 11. 26, and the au- 
thorities there quoted. 


KaTéKaLoy évamiov mavrav, burned them in the sight of all men, 
i.e. where all might see who were there. We must remember that 
what they burnt were rolls of written material, not books after the 
modern fashion, which are extremely difficult to burn. Such a 
burning pile must have attracted much notice, and was a proof 
that the descent of the Holy Ghost (ver. 6) had wrought in Ephe- 
sus in the same way as aforctime in Jerusalem. 


Kal cuvefypirav tds Tysds attav, and they counted the price of 
them. And in the sacrifice we must think not only of the cost of 
the books, but of the hopes of gain which were thrown also into 
the fire by those to whom ‘curious arts’ had been a revenue. 


Kal evpov dpyuplov pupiddas mévre, and found it fifty thousand pieces 
of silver. As the scene of this abjuration was among a Greek popu- 
lation, it is almost certain that the Attic drachma is the coin in 
which the reckoning is made. As 24 of these were a little more 
in- value than our English pound, we may consider that more than 
two thousand pounds worth of rolls and slips of magic treatises 
was consumed. 

As an example of the omission of the coin in which a sum is 
reckoned, cf. the English ‘ten thousand a year.’ 


20. ovtws kata Kpdtos, so mightily. The phrase is common in 
classical Greek in the sense of ‘with all one’s power and might.’ 


22—2 
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21, 22. Sr Paun’s Prans vor HIs JouRNEY FRoM Hpuusvs. 


21. ds S$ érAnpdOy Tatra, and after these things were ended. The 
foundations of the Ephesian Church seemed fully laid, when sacri- 
fices of such a kind had been made by the converts, and so St 


Paul feels that he may leave the seed sown in good hope that it 
will grow. 


UWero 6 [laddos év ro mrvedpart, Paul purposed in the spirit, i.e. he 
had settled it in his own mind. 


SueAOdv tHv MaxeSoviay kal “Axatav, when he had passed through 
Macedonia and Achaia. Intending, no doubt, as was his wont, to 
visit the Churches which had been founded on his previous mission 
(chapp. xvi.—xviii.) from Philippi to Corinth. 


tropever Oar cis ‘Iepoo dupa, to go to Jerusalem. With contributions, 
as we know, collected throughout the other Churches for the needs 
of the central organization of the Christian movement. See 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1—3. There this intended journey through Macedonia and to 
Corinth is alluded to, and the reason assigned for the Apostle’s 
lingering in Ephesus (ver, 8, 9) ‘I will tarry at Ephesus until Pente- 
cost, for a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there 
are many adversaries.’ The opening of the door was manifest in 
the burning piles of magic books. Of the many adversaries we 
read in this chapter in a description which might justify the Apostle 
in using the language of the Psalmist, ‘Great bulls of Bashan close 
me in on eyery side.’ And perhaps such a thought was in his mind 
when he wrote of ‘fighting with beasts at Ephesus’ (i Cor. xv. 32). 


elroy Ott Meta 1d yevéoSar...i8eiv, saying, After I have been there 
I must also see Rome. Of the long-cherished desire which he had 
to visit the Imperial City, the Apostle speaks Rom. i. 13, in which 


passage he intimates that the purpose had been often entertained, 
but hitherto disappointed. 


22. dmoorehas dé cis THY MakcdSovlay, so having sent unto Mace- 
donia. No doubt to make arrangements that the contributions of 
the Churches might be in readiness, and that there should be no 


gatherings when Paul himself came, as he says to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2). 


Siakovotytav, of them that ministered unto him. The chief duty 
of such éiéxovo. was in collecting and dispensing the alms of the 


brethren. On the former of these duties Timothy and Erastus were 
most likely now engaged. 


Tipddeov kal "Epactov, Timothy and Erastus. The former had 
laboured in Macedonia and in Greece when St Paul was there before; 
the latter is mentioned (2 Tim. iv. 20) as having stayed at Corinth, 
in that later period when the second Epistle to Timothy was written. 
He can hardly be the same person as Erastus the chamberlain of 
the city of Corinth spoken of in Rom. xvi. 23. 


avTos érécxev xpdvov eis TiHv "Aclav, he himself stayed in Asia 
for a season. For the phrase, in which éavréy must be supplied 
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after the verb, cf. LXX. Gen. viii. 10, kal émicydv ere qugpas émrd, 
érépas. We may perhaps infer from the mention of Asia rather than 
Ephesus that St Paul did not remain constantly at Ephesus, at all 
events when the congregation there became firmly established, but 
making that city his head-quarters, went out into other districts 
of the province of proconsular Asia. 


23—41. HratrHen Ovursreak AGAInst St Pau AND His TEACHING, 


23. Katd Tov Kavpov éxeivov, about that time. This is better than 
A.V. ‘the same time,’ and there is some gain in accuracy of render- 
ing of these connecting phrases. The literal rendering allows of the 
lapse of some period between the action of the converts in burning 
their magic books, and the uproar of the silversmiths. No doubt one 
movement was in part, but need not have been entirely, a consequence 
of the other, and the A.V. connects them more closely than is done by 
the original. 


mepl THs 0500, about the Way. See above on verse 9, 
24. dpyvpokéros is found in LXX. Judges xvii. 4; Jerem. vi. 29. 


vaovs dpyupots “Apréut8os, silver shrines of Diana. These appear 
to have been little models either of the temple or of the shrine 
in which the image was preserved. We may be quite sure that 
the ingenuity of Greek artists devised forms enough and sizes enough 
to suit all needs. Smaller specimens might be carried about and 
worn as ornaments and amulets at the same time; the larger could 
be kept in the houses of their possessors, and would be a sign of 
wealth as well as of devotion. 

The goddess worshipped at Ephesus was called Artemis, but this 
Ephesian Artemis was totally distinct from Artemis the Greek god- 
dess, the sister of Apollo. It is believed that the Ephesian worship 
was originally Asiatic, and that when the Greeks sent colonies to 
Asia Minor they found it already established there, and from some 
resemblance which they discovered in the worship they gave the 
Asian divinity the name of Artemis. The Ephesian Artemis was 
the personification of the fruitful and nurturing powers of nature, 
and so the image in the temple represented her with many breasts. 
Her whole figure is said to have been like a mummy, standing 
upright and tapering downwards to a point. Her crown and girdle 
and the pedestal on which the figure stood had upon it engraved signs or 
letters, and the body was covered with figures of mystical animals, All 
these things would furnish abundant variety for the craft of the 
silversmiths. 

ovk odlynv épyactay, no small gain. The R.V. renders ‘no little 
business.’ The word no doubt means primarily ‘employment’ by 
which a living is made, but we have it used twice in chap. xvi. 16, 
19 of the ‘gain’ made by the Philippian masters from the ravings of 
the girl who was possessed, and here too ‘gain’ seems the better 
sense. It was because their gains were going that the uproar was 
made, and probably Demetrius himself, the most fierce of all the 
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rioters, did none of the work, but through employing many workmen 
had a large share of the gains. He calls the gain a business or craft 
(the same word) in verse 25, that being, as has been said, the first 
sense of the word, but there is no need to cast aside the other sense 
which it equally bears. 


25. ods cvvabpoloas kal tols mepl TA ToOLatTa epydtas, whom hav- 
ing gathered together along with the workmen of like occupation. His 
own special branch of the craft was the carving and engraving of 
these shrines, as we learn from the word dpyupoxéros. But before the 
work reached the higher stage, the materials had to pass through 
many hands in preparation, and from the smelter of the metal up to 
him who added the final touches of adornment and polishing all were 
concerned in the threatened loss of trade. 


é Tairys TIS épyacias 7 evropla hpiv éotiy, from this craft we have 
our wealth. Such an appeal would go home at once. Their income 
and prosperity were assailed by the new teaching. 


26. Kal Oewpetre Kal dkovete, and ye see and hear. Of what had 
happened in Ephesus they were eyewitnesses, while the falling-off in 
the demand for their wares would be brought to their knowledge from 
all sides. The Christian preaching and preachers did not confine 
themselves to Ephesus. 


od pdvov “Edécov dddd oxediv macys THs “Aolas, not alone at 
Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia. Beside Ephesus itself we - 
have only notices through St Paul’s writings of Churches founded at 
Colosse, Laodicza, and Hierapolis. But in the Apocalypse we find 
beside these, Pergamus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Sardis and Philadelphia, 
places whose position shews us that through about two-thirds of the 
coastline of Asia important centres of Christian life were formed before 
that book was written, and we cannot doubt that by St Paul and his 
fellow-workers the Gospel was preached in all that district. Hence the 
alarm of Demetrius. 


6 Ilatdos otros, this Paul. If we think of the bodily presence of 
St Paul which he himself always describes as insignificant, and which 
would be familiar to the hearers of Demetrius, we can fancy the scorn 
which wouid be thrown into the words as they fell from the angry lips 
of the probably stalwart craftsman. 

meloas petéeotynoev, hath persuaded and turned away, i.e. from their 
devotion to Artemis, and so from their purchase of shrines. 


27. ov povoy 8€ TovTO KivSuvedver pty Td pépos els daredeypov EOeiv, 
and not only is this our craft in danger to be set at nought. 7d uépos= 
the portion or share which we make by our trade. deeyuds seems 
to be found only here. The simpler form é\eypds, in the sense of 
rebuke, is not uncommon in the LXX. 

On this Chrysostom comments thus: dpa map’ éxOpay rds wapruplas 
Tots droardXous ywouevas, exer pev deyor, (Sod mem\npwkare Ti Lepou- 
carn THs Sdax7s tuav. évravOa dre wéree KaBaupetcOar THs’ Apréusdos 
7 beyarerTns. TOTE ol TI olkouuévyY dvacraTucavrEs AKOVOY, OTL OdTOL 
kal cvOdbe mdpeor, vty Ste Kduvever hutv TobTo 7d pépos els daredeypor 
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ENGetv. ottrw Kal "lovdaior él rob Xpusrod eyov. spare dre 6 Kdopos 
Oriow avrov Umdyel. ] 

TO THS peyaAns Oeds tepdv’ApréuiSos, the temple of the great goddess 
Diana (Artemis). This was one of the wonders of the ancient world, 
and the glory and pride of all the Ephesians, and the recent explora- 
tions of Mr Wood (see Wood’s Ephesus) have made us aware of the 
grandeur of the edifice and the consequent reason for this pride. Even 
the fragments of the architecture in the British Museum make it 
plain that the whole temple must have been a work of unsurpassed 
magnificence. No expense had been spared on its building, and the 
munificence of worshippers maintained it in full splendour. It was 
also used as a divinely-secured treasure-house, and those who made 
use of it in this way no doubt paid liberally for the protection. Tra- 
dition said, as it said of many another heathen idol, that the image in 
the shrine fell down from heaven. The description of this image (see 
ver, 24) is taken from coins which were current at the date when the 
Acts of the Apostles was written. 


els ov8ev AoyioOAvat, should be made of no account, as would be the 
case if men began to think that they were no gods which were made with 
hands. In his eagerness to save the trade, Demetrius forgets to put 
forward what the townclerk mentions afterwards (verse 35), that the 
image was held to have come down from heaven, He is only inter- 
ested in the support of what supplied his wealth. 


Kal KkaSatpetoOar THs peyadedtnTos avris, should even be deposed 
from her magnificence. jeyaderdrns is Sometimes used for the ‘mighty 
power’ of God, cf. Luke ix. 43, and the ‘ majesty’ of Christ, cf. 2 Pet. 
iG. 

The collocation in the same clause of re caf here and in xxi. 28 in 
the sense of and even is very unusual, and not found in classical Greek, 
where these particles unite different clauses as both...and. See Winer- 
Moulton, p. 548. 


iv Ay Acta Kal 7 olkoupévn oéBerat, whom all Asia and the 
world worshippeth; for wealth from the Hast as well as from Greece 
and Rome was bestowed at this gorgeous shrine. 


28. dxotoavres 8 K.7.A., and when they heard this, they became 
filled with wrath, &e. Demetrius had appealed to them in such wise 
as to excite them more by each fresh argument, Their self-interest 
first, and their pride and superstition afterwards. 


29. Kal érArjoOn dds THS TvyxvVoews, and the city was filled 
with the confusion. The city was not so directly interested in the 
gains of the silversmiths, but equally with them was proud of the 
glory and magnificence which Ephesus had, as the seat of the worship 
of Artemis. So that the noise that began in the meeting which 
Demetrius had gathered was taken up by the Ephesian population, 
and they needed a wider space for the crowds now pouring together 
from every side. gvyxvors intimates that the throng gathered in great 
excitement. 
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cis 7d Oarpov, into the theatre. The theatre'was the scene of all the 
great games and exhibitions of the city. Its ruins still remain and 
give evidence that when this crowd assembled there it was a building 
that could hold 25,000 or 30,000 people (see Wood’s Hphesus, p. 68; 
Fellowes, Asia Minor, p. 274). As Gaius and Aristarchus were not 
Jews, but the former perhaps of Roman extraction, if we may judge by 
his name, and the latter a Greek, with rights which eyen the Ephesian 
mob would not venture to outrage, we do not read of anything more 
done to- them, than their being dragged along with the crowd towards 
the place of meeting. It might be thought that they could tell how 
St Paul was to be found, and when they could not, they were let go. 


cuvapracavrTes, having carried off with them. The verb implies 
that a search had been made wherever the preachers were likely to be 
found. Gaius and Aristarchus must have been seized by the crowd 
because they were not able to find Paul. We may see therefore that 
between the meeting of the craftsmen and the greater assembly in the 
theatre, there had been search made by the mob that they might lay 
hands on the Apostle. Itisinteresting to note that the companionship 
of these Macedonian converts gives evidence of the permanent effect of 
the labours of St Paul in that country on his previous journey. The 
brevity of the record in the Acts makes it important to observe such 
indications wherever they are given undesignedly. This Gaius is not 
identical with any other of the same name met with in Acts xx. 4, and 
Rom. xvi. 23; 1 Cor.i. 15. Of Aristarchus we hear again in xx. 4 and 
xxvil. 2, for he accompanied St Paul in his voyage to Rome, and is men- 
tioned in the Epistles written at that time (Col.iv.10; Philemon 24), 
As natives of Colosse, and most probably Philemon himself, came to 
Ephesus and heard the preaching of St Paul there, Aristarchus may 
have been personally known to those to whom the Apostle sends his 
greeting in the above-named letters. 


30. IlavAov 8 BovdAopévov cioeNOety cis TOV Sypov, and when Paul 
was minded to enter in unto the people. Through a strength not his 
own, the Apostle, feeble in frame though he seems to have been, waxed 


bold in danger where an opportunity appeared to be offered of testify- 
ing unto Christ. 


otk cov adroy of palatal, the disciples suffered him not. These were 
the brethren forming the Christian congregation, to some of whom the 
storm that was rising would be known much sooner than to the 
Apostle. They had evidently conveyed him from his usual abode, and 
were taking care of him until the excitement was allayed. They would 
tell him, of course, all that they heard of what was doing, and it was 


on hearing this, that he wanted to go and appear before the crowd in 
the theatre. 


31. twes 8& Kal tov “Actapxayv, dvres atta dldor, and certain 
also of the chief officers of Asia, being his friends. ‘The’ Accapxat were 
officers in the various cities of proconsular Asia, appointed to preside 
over the games and religious festivals. In Ephesus these men would 
be of much importance, for in addition to the other games over which 
they would preside, the whole month of May was sacred to Artemis, 
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being called Artemision, and was given up to festivals in honour of the 
city’s idol. We read of an Asiarch at Smyrna in the narrative of the 
martyrdom of Polycarp (Huseb. H. H. rv. 15). 

It would seem, from the fact that some of these prominent officials 
were friends to St Paul, that though presiding over the games and 
festivals for the satisfaction of the populace, they had no great care for 
Artemis or her worship. 


Tréprbayres pds avrov tmapexddovy, sent unto him and besought him. 
mapaxadéw generally=beseech. The use of such a word indicates the 
personal interest these officers felt in the Apostle’s safety. We also 
gather from the narrative that they knew where Paul was, though the 
mob had failed to find him. 


32. dAXdov pév obv MAO TL expatov, some therefore cried one thing 
and some another. As the craftsmen had not secured Paul, against 
whom Demetrius had directed their rage, there was no central object 
to arrest the general attention. Hence no settled cry was raised. 


Av yap W éxKAnola cvykexupévyn, for the assembly was confused. 
The ovyxvors in the city (see verse 29) had become intensified by the 
rush into the theatre. 


Kal of mAelous ovk WSerav K.T.A., and the greater part did not know, 
&e. All that would be heard by many would be the shouts of the 
mob, from which nothing could be gathered about St Paul as the 
offender. Amid cries of ‘Artemis for ever’ or ‘Hurrah for Demetrius,’ 
little would be learnt of how the tumult had begun. 


33. é« 8& Tod dxAov crveB(Bacuv “AdéEarSpcv, and some of the 
multitude instructed Alexander. What he seems to have been intended 
to do, was to explain on behalf of the Jews, that he and his fellow 
Jews had no more sympathy with St Paul than the heathen multitude 
had. It is just possible that this Alexander may be the same with him 
who is mentioned 2 Tim. iv. 14. 

ovpBiBatw in this sense of ‘to instruct’ is common in the LXX., 
ef. Exod. iv. 12, 15; Deut. iv. 9, &e. But mpoceBiBacay of the Text. 
recept. gives a very good sense, ‘and out of the crowd they brought 
forward Alexander.’ 


tmpopaddvrwov aitov tov “lov8alwv, the Jews putting him forward. 
Thus it becomes clear that Alexander was no Christian, for the Jews 
could have had no interest in bringing forward anybody who would 
speak in defence of St Paul. But they were clearly concerned in 
hindering, if they could, this uproar, raised against one who to the 
heathen would be counted as a Jew, from developing into a general 
attack on their race. We see that this might be no unlikely result, 
for the crowd, recognising the Jewish face of the intending speaker, 
would not hear a word that he had to say. 


kataceloas tiv Xelpa, having waved the hand, i.e. so as to ensure 
silence. The more usual form in N.T.is x. 77 yept. Cf. Acts xii. 17, 
xiii, 16, xxi. 40. 
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‘PeXey drodoyetoOar TH Srjpw, would have made a defence. There 
was nothing laid against him. But the Jews felt that they were all 
likely to be included in the vengeance to be taken on these Jews whom 
Demetrius had attacked. So they put forward their spokesman to dis- 
claim all connexion with St Paul and his companions. 

34. émuyvovres Sé, but when they perceived. The Jews would every- 
where be readily known, both by their features and by their garb. 
We can see from the way in which the mob took fire at the sight of a 
Jewish speaker, that the apprehension of an attack on the Jews 
generally was not without grounds. 


ovr éyévero pla ek wavtov, all with one voice. The grammar here 
is disjointed. After émvyydyres we should have a verb in the plural 
(e.g. épdvncav). Instead of this the participle is left in suspense, and 
a new nominative introduced. For a participle similarly left cf. 
Mark ix. 20. 


as él dpas 800, for the space of two hours. They had found a com- 
mon object to cry out against. Thus they became all of one voice. 
They took up the cry, first started by the craftsmen, and persisted in 
it with all the energy which characterizes a fanatical mob. 

Chrysostom’s reflection is: maidich dvTws 7 Sidvoa. Kabdarep poBov- 
pevor wn oBecOn TO céBas avTay cuvexws EBowv. 

35. Katacre(Aas, having quieted, i.e. reduced them to such a degree 
of order that he could make himself heard. The ‘appease’ of A.Y. is 
too strong. They were hardly appeased even when his speech was 
done. Cf. 3 Macc. vi. 1,’EXedfapos...rovs rept abrov karaoreldas mpec- 
Burépous. In the verse preceding we are told dveBdnoay huvR meyadn 
opbdpa. 

6 ypappareds, the townclerk. It is not easy to find an English 
word which comes at all near the significance of this title. ‘Recorder’ 
has been proposed, because he had charge of the city archives, and 
Luther calls him ‘chancellor.’ He was a most important personage, 
and his title is found at times on the coinage. He also gave name in 
some places to the year, like the Archon at Athens. Through him all 
public communications were made to the city, and in his name replies 
were given. It is this part of his duty which has led to the rendering 
‘townclerk.’ 


oyoty, he says. The speech is full of ability, and shews that the 
man was fitted for his eminent position. It seems to shew also that 
the higher classes (as has been noticed in the case of the Asiarchs) 
were not so devoted to the service of the goddess as were the common 
people. 

vewkdpov, worshipper. Rey, Vers. ‘temple-keeper.’ Lit. ‘temple 
sweeper.’ ‘The name no doubt was first used to imply that any office 
in the service of so magnificent a goddess was a grand distinction; 
and not in Ephesus only did the worshippers of a special divinity 
apply this title to themselves. Thus Josephus B. J. v.9 4 applies it 


to the Jews as worshippers of Jehovah, The word also occurs in 
Plato’s Laws v1. 759. 
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THs peyddns "ApréuiSos, of the great Artemis (Diana). It seems 
more natural in the mouth of the ypaumarevs that Oeds should be 
omitted. 


tov Avomerots, of the image which fell down from Jupiter. The 
adj. Avorerés agrees with dyahua or some such word, which would be 
as naturally omitted in common speech as OeGs in the previous clause. 
The first part of the speech of the ypaymarevs is directed to point out 
how uncalled for their uproar is. There is no need for them to shout 
about the greatness of the Ephesian goddess. Everybody in the world 
is aware how devoted the city is to her worship and how glorious is 
her temple. 


36. dvavrippytey ody dyTay ToiTwy, seeing then that these things 
cannot be gainsaid. Even those who spoke against the worship as 
St Paul had done, could not dispute the facts just stated by the ypay- 
warevs about the devotion of the Ephesians to their goddess, 


Séov éotlv dpds KaTertradpévous trdapxev, ye ought to be quiet, i.e. 
not raising an uproar like this. See on the verb, verse 35, above. 


Kal pdtv mporerts modocey, and to do nothing rash. mpomerés 
describes the headstrong outrageous uproar for which there was no 
reason, and from which no good could come, and also their conduct 
in seizing two persons who were not the offenders and against whom, 
as it appears, they could take no proceedings. 

In the LXX. the word is always used of rash talk. Cf. Prov. x. 14, 
xiii. 3; Ecclus. ix. 18. 


37. tovds dvSpas TovTous, these men, Gaius and Aristarchus. 


icpoovAous, robbers of temples. As the temple at Ephesus had a 
great treasure-chamber, the offence might not be unknown among 
them. All that was placed under the guardianship of the goddess 
would be for the time the property of the temple, to steal which would 
be sacrilege. 

tepdovdos is applied to Lysimachus (2 Mace. iv. 42) for his plunder- 
ing of the temple at Jerusalem. avrév dé rov iepdavAov mapa TO yago- 
pu\dkoy exeipdoarTo. 

ovre BAachypotytas tiv Vedy yay, nor blasphemers of owr goddess. 
In a popular address it is natural that such a speaker would identify 
himself with his fellow-citizens. We may gather from this verse that 
the language of St Paul and his companions had been measured when 
they had spoken about the special worship of Ephesus. They had 
inculeated the great principle that those were no gods which were 
made with hands and had allowed that to do its work. We find the 
same restraint put on himself by St Paul at Athens, though he was 
greatly moved to see the city wholly given to idolatry. Different 
conduct in either of these cities would most likely have deprived him 
of all chance of a hearing. 


38. txovow mpos tia Adyov, have a matter against any man, i.e. 
have any charge which they wish to bring. For the concerns in 
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which the shrine-makers are interested must be such as the legal 
tribunals can take cognizance of. : 


dyopator dyovrat, the law is open. This is the general sense. With 
dyopato. we must supply juépar. The sense will then be ‘court days 
are appointed’ i.e. there are proper times fixed when such causes can be 
heard; or perhaps better, because of the verb which seems to imply 
that the opportunity of legal action is even now open, ‘court-meetings 
are now going on.’ In this latter sense cJvodo or some similar noun 
must be supplied with dyopato:. 


Kal dvOvrarol eiow, and there are proconsuls. For the word dv0v- 
maros, cf. xiii. 7, 8, 12. Asia, in which Ephesus was situated, was a 
proconsular province (see Conybeare and Howson, 1. 78). The diffi- 
culty in the present verse has arisen from the use of the plural number, 
for there was only one proconsul over a province at the same time, 
and there could only be one in Ephesus when the townclerk was 
speaking. But if we consider that he is speaking merely of the pro- 
vision made by the institutions of the empire for obtaining justice in 
a case of wrong, we can see that his words need not occasion much 
trouble. ‘Proconsuls are (he says) an imperial institution. In every 
province like ours there exists such a supreme magistrate, and so 
there is no fear about obtaining redress for real injuries.’ Another 
explanation (due to Basnage, and alluded to in the notes of Conybeare 
and Howson, w. s.) is that after the poisoning of the proconsul Silanus 
(as related Tac. An. x11. 1), Celer and Aulius, who governed the pro- 
vince of Asia as procurators, might be intended by this plural title. 
Others have thought that there might be present in Ephesus some 
other proconsul from a neighbouring province, as Cilicia, Cyprus, 
Bithynia or elsewhere; but the first seems the easier explanation. 


éykadetwoay adArAous, let them accuse one another. Of course the 
accusation would be one side, the defence the other. What the 
ypauuarevs means is ‘ let them take steps to obtain a legal decision.’ 


39. el Sé tL mepl Erépwy éemilyretre, but if ye seek anything about 
other matters. The ‘seeking’ alluded to is by a legal process. If the 
matter were of such a character as to come before the proconsul, there 
he was, ready to hear the cause. It was, as we might say, ‘ assize 
time.’ But if the question was of another kind, one for the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary city courts, then they could apply at the proper 
time and place. 


évvopm éxxrynola, in the regular assembly. There were no doubt 
legally fixed days and times for the city courts. To these it is that 
the allusion is made. 

Chrysostom explains: evoyov éxxyclav pyol, duote Tpets éxxAnolar 
éyivovro Kata vomov Kab’ éxacTov mava. 


40. Kal ydp kiwSuvetopev éyKadeio9ar ordcews mepl THS orPEpoV, 
Jor indeed we are in danger to be accused of a riot concerning this day. 
éyxahety in the previous verse=to accuse, and this meaning should be 
preserved here. ordovs is the name which the ypaumareds hints, by this 
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sentence, that other people will give to the gathering in the theatre. 
He calls it by a gentler term, cvorpopy. 


pydévos aitlov vwrdexovtos, there being no cause, i.e. why any con- 
course should have been gathered. 


Tept od ov Suvyngdpcla daroSodvar Adyov THs TveTPOdis TatTHs, and 
as touching it we shall not be able to give account of this concourse. It 
seems clear that epi ov could not mean (as A.V.) whereby. The inser- 
tion of a second ov,= not, is warranted by much MS. testimony, but it 
is not easy to render, and Westcott and Hort think that there must 
still be some error in the text. The relative oJ does not grammatically 
accord with any part of the sentence to which it ought to be referred. 
But the rendering given is perhaps the best which can be made of the 
word, and oJ as a neuter must be taken to refer to the matter as a 
whole. 

41. daréd\voev THY exKAnolay, he dismissed the assembly. This he 
could do in his official capacity. Probably the last argument which he 
used would have most weight with his audience. If such riotous con- 
duct were reported at Rome it might lead to a curtailment of the 
privileges of their city. 

Chrysostom remarks: otirws @cBece Tov Ouudv. womep yap padiws 
éfamrerat, ovTwW Kal padiws oBévvuTat. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 


1. perameppopevos after OdpvBov with NBE, and tapakadéoas 
before domacdpevos with.AB. The Vulg. has ‘ vocatis Paulus discipu- 
lis et exhortatus eos valedixit.’ 

4. IIvppov after 2daratpos with NABDE. Vulg. ‘Sopater Pyrrhi.’ 

7. pov for rev wabnrav rod with NABDE. Vulg. ‘cum convenis- 
semus. ’ 

8. apev for 7oav with NABDEHLP. Vulg. ‘ eramus.’ 

15. kal pelvavres ev TowyvArNiw omitted with NABCKH. Not repre- 
sented in Vulg. 

16. Kkexplke for éxpwe with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘ proposuerat.’ 

19. moddGy before Saxpvov omitted with NABDE. Not represented 
in Vulg. 

24. GAN ovSevds Adyou rovotpar THY Wux7v Tyslav épavTw with 
NBCD. Vulg. has ‘Sed nihil horum vereor, nec facio animam meam 
pretiosiorem quam me.’ 

pera xapas omitted with NABD. Not represented in Vulg. 

25. Tov Geov omitted with NABC. Vulg. has ‘ Dei.’ 

26. Kalapds ety. with NBCDE. Vulg. has ‘mundus sum.’ 

27. piv placed after 0eod with NBCD, Vulg. ‘Dei vobis.’ 
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28. xvptov for Geo with ACDE. Vulg. has ‘ Dei.’ 

29. éyad ot8a with NABCD. Vulg. ‘ego scio.’ 

32. ddedgol omitted with NABD. Not represented in Vulg. 
tuiv omitted with NABDE. Not represented in Vulg. 


Cu. XX. 1—6. Pavn JouRNEYS THROUGH MACEDONIA AND GREECE, AND 
RETURNS AS FAR AS TROAS. 


1. pera 8 1d ratcacbar toy OdpvBov, and after the uproar was 
ceased. We may suppose some little time to have passed, and public 
feeling to have become calm. Then once more there could be a gather- 
ing of the Christian congregation. 


peratrenapevos 6 Ilatdos tods pabytds, Paul having sent for the 
disciples. Perhaps to some place where he had been staying in pri- 
vate. He would hardly deem it wise to leave Ephesus till he had seen 
the Church in quiet again. 


domacdpevos enAGev tropever Oar eis MaxeSoviav, having taken leave 
of them, departed to go into Macedonia. For domdfoua see below xxi. 
6. Paul sets out to Macedonia in fulfilment of his intention men- 
tioned in xix. 21. We see from 2 Cor. ii. 13 that he went first to 
Troas, expecting to meet Titus there. He did not find him till he 
reached Macedonia, from which country he wrote the second letter to 
Corinth. We may supply what is omitted here by comparing 1 Cor. 
xvi. 17, 2 Cor. i. 16, 17, ii. 12, 13, viii. 18, 19, and we may learn 
something of St Paul’s own feelings during this time from 2 Cor. i. 8, 
iv. 10, 11, x. 10, xii. 7. 

For the seeming redundancy of verbs, cf. Gen. xii. 5, kal é&7\Oocav 
mopevOnvat els ynv Xavaay. 


2. SrehOdv SE ra pépn exetva, and when he had gone over those parts, 
visiting especially, of course, the Churches of Philippi, Thessalonica 
and Bercea, among which St Luke may have been left from the former 
visit, and have laboured to carry on the work which St Paul had 
begun. Some have judged this to be very probable, and that in this 
Macedonian residence St Luke’s Gospel may have been written. It 
was also, as it seems, at this time that St Paul made the journey into 
Ilyricum alluded to in Rom. xv. 19. 


Adyw TOAAG, with much exhortation. We may form some idea of 
the topics which would be embraced by such exhortation, if we read 
the two Epistles to the Thessalonians which had been written to that 
Church since St Paul’s former visit to Macedonia. The most marked 
language in the first Epistle is against sorrowing immoderately for the 
dead. By the words of St Paul on this subject the Christian congre- 
gation had been much troubled concerning the nearness of the coming 
of the Son of Man, and the second letter is written to bring them to 
a calm and thoughtful mind. The Apostle’s ‘much exhortation’ 
would be an echo of what he had said in his letters, ‘Watch and be 
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sober,’ ‘Abstain from every form of evil,’ ‘ Be at peace among your- 
selves.’ 2 

The use of the masculine pronoun avrovs after ra uépn is not un- 
exampled. The people are understood when the land is mentioned. 
See above on viii. 5. 


3. 7Adev els thy‘ HAAdSa, he came into Greece. There is nothing 
said of the places which St Paul visited in this journey, but as he was 
always anxious to strengthen any work which he had before begun we 
may feel sure that Athens and Corinth, on this account, as well as for 
their importance as centres of intellectual and commercial life, were 
the places in which he spent the greater part of his three months’ 
stay. In the latter Church especially there were many things to be 
set in order. He had already written to the Corinthians his two 
Epistles. In the first, sent from Ephesus, he had found it necessary 
to rebuke them for the party-spirit in the Church, some calling them- 
selves by the name of Peter, some of Apollos, and some of Paul himself, 
instead of finding true unity in Christ; he had also censured the dis- 
orders in the Eucharistic feast, had given his judgment on a notorious 
offender, and on many topics raised by the difficulties of a Christian 
Church growing up amid heathen surroundings. These matters, and 
the guidance into a right channel of the exercise of those special gifts 
of preaching and speaking with tongues with which God endowed the 
Church in Corinth, would give the Apostle little rest during his brief 
stay, even if he bestowed his whole time on Corinth alone. 


TOUjoas TE pVas Tpets, and when he had spent three months. On 
moéw in this sense, cf. xv. 33, xviii. 23. So also Acta Barnabe 
Apocryph. 7, éOetv év Kirpw kat rovjoat Tov Xelmava. 


yevopévns emiBovdas K.7.A., and when a plot was laid against him by 
the Jews. The Jews, who had tried to engage Gallio in their matters 
on St Paul’s last visit to Corinth, now take a secret instead of a public 
means of wreaking their vengeance on him. And we may judge that 
St Paul anticipated some trouble from the Judaizing party at Corinth 
by the tone of the latter portion (after chap. ix.) of his second Epistle 
written to them while he was on his way, but detained in Macedonia. 
There were persons in Corinth who spoke slightingly of the Apostle. 
His bodily presence was weak and his speech contemptible. And in 
opposition to the remarks of these opponents, the Epistle concludes 
with an assertion of St Paul’s equality to the chiefest Apostles, a recital 
more full than in any other place of his sufferings for the Gospel, and 
an account of revelations divinely made unto him. It is clear there- 
fore that among those who would be counted as Christians St Paul 
was not everywhere accepted. The Jews under such circumstances 
would have some abettors in their animosity even among the Judeo- 
Christians, and seem to have planned some means whereby St Paul 
might be attacked on his sea voyage to Syria. No doubt the intention 
was to kill him. émiGovd7 is the word used (ix. 24) when the Jews 
watched the gates of Damascus night and day to kill him, 


pAAovTL avayerbar cis THY Buplav, as he was about to set sail for 
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Syria. He had apparently gone so far as to arrange for his passage 

and go on board, and was nearly departed, before he got the warning 

news. Jor dvdyecOa refers to the actual preparation for setting sail. 

Perhaps some heart, among the people to whom the plot was known 

on shore, was moved to give a hint of the great peril at the last 

moment. This is the more probable if we suppose some previous - 
communications between the Jews and the Judaizers among the 

Christians. 


éyévero yvwpns K.T.A., he determined to return through Macedonia. 
As the scheme for killing him had been meant to be carried out at sea, 
the choice of an overland journey and a prompt departure made the 
forming of a new plan impossible to the conspirators. 

For the genitive after yivouo, cf. Apocal. xi. 15, éyévovTo ai Baot- 
Netac TOD Kuplov nudv. Also édAridos ylvecOat, Plutarch, Phoc. 23. 

The grammar of the whole verse is remarkable for its freedom from 
rule. Beginning with rojoas, we come next to wéddov7, and presently 
the construction is once more changed in éyévero yvedpns. 


4. ovyelreto 8 adTS dxpt THs Actas, and there accompanied him 
as far as Asia. We find (xxi. 29) that Trophimus went on to Jerusa- 
lem, and (xxvii. 2) that Aristarchus was with St Paul in the voyage to 
Rome. 


cvuvetrrero standing first in the sentence is in the singular to agree 
with the one word to which it comes closest. 

Zdmatpos IIltppov, Sopater the son of Pyrrhus. A various reading 
here has Sosipater, a name found also in Rom. xvi. 21. But there is 
no reason why we should connect the two persons. We know nothing 
of Sopater beyond the mention of him in this verse, though the name 
occurs, with those of Gaius and Secundus, as that of one of the 
Politarchs of Thessalonica on an arch still existing in the modern 
Saloniki. See xvii. 6. 


Ococadovicéwv St “Aplorapyos Kat exotySos, and of the Thessa- 
lonians Aristarchus and Secundus. Aristarchus has been before men- 
tioned (xix. 29), and in the Epistles written during the Roman 
imprisonment to Philemon (24) he is one of those who sends greeting, 
and also to the Colossians (iv. 10), in which place the Apostle calls him 
his fellow-prisoner, shewing that he shared in a great degree the whole 
hardships of St Paul’s life at Rome. Secundus is. only mentioned 
here. With this name we may compare Tertius and Quartus (Rom. 
xvi. 22, 23). It has been conjectured that all these persons belonged 
to the freedman, or slave, class and had therefore no family names. 


Tdios AepBatos kat Tyid8eos, Gaius of Derbe and Timothy. As 
Timothy was probably of Lystra, these men may haye been friends 
from an early period, and the former may have been a convert at the 
same time as the latter. We only know of him from this verse, and 
he has no connexion with any other Gaius named in the New Testa- 
ment. 


"Aciavol 8& Tuxikds kal Tpodipos, and of Asia, Tychicus and 
Trophinus. Of the former of these we have mention several times, 
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In Eph. vi. 21, he is called a beloved brother and faithful minister, and 
St Paul states that he is about to send him to Ephesus. To the Colos- 
sians (iv. 7) he writes, ‘All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you.’ 
From both which notices we see that Tychicus was with St Paul in 
his first Roman imprisonment. He was also at hand when the Apo- 
stle wrote to Titus (Tit. iii. 12), and also had been with St Paul in the 
later imprisonment, when the Second Epistle to Timothy was written 
(iv. 12), and had again been sent to Ephesus. Perhaps Tychicus like 
Trophimus was by birth an Ephesian. Trophimus also continued 
much with St Paul, for we read (2 Tim. iv. 20) that the Apostle at that 
time had left him detained by sickness at Miletus. 


5. ovror St mpocOovres k.7.A., but these had gone before and were 
waiting for us at Troas. What the writer wants to point out is that 
these men before-mentioned did not stop like St Paul at Philippi, nor 
indeed tarry at all in Macedonia. As in this verse the change of pro- 
noun indicates that the writer of the narrative again becomes a fellow- 
traveller with St Paul, we may presume, as has before been said, that 
he had been left here by the Apostle, who now separated himself for a 
brief time from his companions that he might pick up St Luke. 


6. pera tds Hpépas TOV alipev, after the days of unleavened bread. 
Another reason why St Paul tarried at Philippi seems to have been 
because of the Jewish feast. As there could be no sacrifice of the Pass- 
over out of Jerusalem, the Apostle would feel no difficulty about 
remaining at any other form of the feast, and we know how loth he was 
to sever himself from his people in all things which he might lawfully 
share with them. 

cis THY Tpadda dxpr hpepov mévte, to Troas after five days. Troas 
could not be without much interest both to St Paul and Luke and 
Timothy, for at least these three had been here together, on that for- 
mer visit when they were called over to Macedonia by a vision. Aris- 
tarchus and Secundus represented in part the fruits which God had 
granted to their work. 

axpu represents the terminus ad quem, the final point of time which 
made up the sum of the journey. They went on until the time had 
reached five days. 


7—12. Pavuu PREACHES AT Troas. EvurTycCHUS IS RESTORED 
to LIFE. 


7. ev 8 TH pia Tdv caBRdtwv, and upon the first day of the week, 
which had now, in memory of the Resurrection, begun to be observed 
as a holy day by Christians. In an Epistle written before this visit to 
Troas (1 Cor. xvi. 2) the day is appointed by St Paul as the special 
time when the Christian alms should be laid aside. 

For the phrase 7 pla réy caBBdrwv, which has come from the use of 
the Hebrew cardinal TN8 =one, for the ordinal, cf. Matth. xxviii. 1; 
Mark xvi. 2; Luke xxiv. 1, &. Also LXX. Genesis i. 5 kal éyévero 
éorépa kal éyévero mpwl, nuépa ula, and Exod. xl, 2 év quépe med rod 
Envos. 
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cwvynyYpevov pay K.7.A., when we were gathered together to break 
bread. Wherever a Christian congregation was established the first 
and most natural religious service was the communion of the body 
and blood of Christ. 


& Tladdcs Stehéyero airots, Paul discoursed with them. The meeting 
was one where reasoning and conversation were used to solve doubts 
and clear away difficulties which might be in the minds of the Chris- 
tians at Troas. For we can perceive that there was a Church esta- 
blished here. Indeed wherever St Paul came he was enabled to leave 
that mark of his visit behind him. It is true the meeting was only 
still-in an upper chamber, but the ‘many lights’ shews that it was 
not a mere gathering of one or two with the Apostle and his friends, 
but a settled Christian congregation. 


péddwy eEvévar TH erravprov, intending to depart on the morrow. They 
had met first for an evening service, but the consolation of Christian 
intercourse and the additional zeal infused into the Church by the . 
Apostle’s visit caused the irregular conversational meeting to be pro- 
tracted beyond the intended time. As the Jewish mode of reckoning 
would probably be retained, the meeting would be on what we now 
call Saturday evening. This would be the beginning of the first day 
of the week, If this be so, St Paul did not hesitate to travel on 
Sunday. 


8. év Ta brepsa, in the upper room. Our thoughts go back to the 
upper room in Jerusalem where (Acts i. 13) the first preachers of 
Christianity waited for the promised gift of the Holy Ghost. 


ov qpev_ cvvnypévor, where we were gathered together. The first 
person as in the previous verse. 


9. Kael pevos Sé...érl THs OuplS0s, and there was sitting in the win- 
dow. The window in that climate was only an opening in the wall, 
and not as in our country provided with a framework, the bars of 
which would have prevented the accident which is here described. The 
young man was sitting upon (é7i) the sill of the opening. 

Katadhepspevos Urvea Bale?, borne down with deep sleep. He is not 
represented as a careless hearer. But the hour was late, and he was 
young, and could resist sleep no longer, Here the verb is constructed 
with the dative, in the next line with dé and a genitive. It wouldbe 
hard to make a distinction between the two. 


Stadeyopévov tot Ilavdov él mdciov, and as Paul discoursed yet 
longer. émli mdetov refers either to the expectation of this youthful 
hearer or to his exhausted powers. Longer than he expected or longer 
than he could keep awake. 


trecey amd Tov TpLoTéyou KaTw Kal 7p0n vexpds, he fell down from 
the third storey and was taken up dead. The latticework with which 
such windows were closed in the Hast would be set wide open to admit 
the cool air into the crowded room. The lad fell out, and down to 
the floor of the court-yard. There has been much debate whether the 
restoration of Eutychus was meant to be described as miraculous; 
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whether, that is, ‘dead’ may not be taken for ‘in a swoon like death.’ 
But St Luke’s expression (ver. 12) ‘They brought him alive’ seems to 
leave no room for question. That life was gone by reason of the fall 
and was restored by the prayer of the Apostle is the natural reading 
of the story, which has all the vividness that marks the narrative of 
an eyewitness. 


10. KataBds 8% 6 [LatAos érérerev atta, and Paul went down and 
fell on him. The access to Eastern houses was by a staircase on the 
outside, so that the way down would be at hand. The action of the 
Apostle recalls that of Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 21) and of Elisha (2 Kings 
iv. 34). No doubt the Apostle, like the Old Testament prophets, 
accompanied his action with a cry unto the Lord. 


Kal ovpreprdaBdy, and embracing him. The word is classical but 
is only found here in N.T. 

As he clasped the child in his arms, Paul would feel the returning 
motion, and know that his prayer was heard. The boy seems to have 
been left to the care of some members (perhaps women) of the con- 
gregation, who tended him till the service was over. 


1] BopuBeto Se, trouble not yourselves, i.e. don’t make any tumult or 
distress yourselves. 


11. dvaBds 8é, and when he was gone up. The Apostle’s calmness, 
as well as his words, was not without effect on the congregation. He 
returns to the upper room, and the unfinished act of worship is com- 
pleted. 


Kal KAdoas tTOv dptov, and had broken the bread, i.e. the bread of 
the Eucharistic service. The sermon came first (verse 9) and then 
the Lord’s Supper. 


" Kal yevodpevos, and eaten, i.e. partaken of the more substantial 
meal of the ‘Agapé.’ This in the early Church followed after the 
Communion. 


eh ikavev te dptdroas, and had talked with them a long while. 
duikéw means the talking of friendly intercourse. The previous dis- 
course had been on more solemn subjects; the spread of Christ’s king- 
dom and the part which each of them might take in helping it forward. 

For é¢’ ixavdv cf. 2 Mace. viii, 25 cuvdwéiavres dé avrovs ép’ ixavov 
dvéduoay. 


12. wyayov 8 Tov maida tavra, and they brought the lad alive. It 
would seem as though those who had had the care of him brought 
him, before the congregation broke up, perhaps even before the Apo- 
stle’s departure, back again into the upper room. 


13—16. Pavu cors on Foor ro Assos, THEN BY Sza TO MizETUS. 


13. pets St mpoedOovres Ewt TO wAotov, but we going before to the 
ship. St Luke now describes what he and the rest, without St Paul, 
did next. They started from Troas before St Paul’s departure, and 
coasted along while the Apostle went by land. 


23—2 
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dvyixOnpev eri tiv “Acoov, and set sail for Assos. avd-yew is the 
verb for ‘putting out to sea.’ Assos was in Mysia, on the north shore 
of the gulf of Adramyttium. Opposite and about seven miles out at 
sea lay the island of Lesbos. There was a Roman road from Troas 
passing through Assos, So while the ship went round the cape Lectum, 
the Apostle was able to come by land and be taken on board by his 
companions. 


otras yap Stareraypévos Av, for so he had arranged. This is used as 
a middle perfect, and intimates the personal provision of the Apostle. 
This is also emphasized by the avrés in the next clause. 


areleverv, to go by land. mefevw when opposed to a journey by sea 
need not necessarily signify a pedestrian journey, and it seems better 
not to press that meaning here. For although the distance between 
Troas and Assos is only 20 miles, yet after the labours and excitement 
of the past night, a walk of that length would scarcely have been con- 
templated by the Apostle, when his companions in the ship already 
had the start of him, Many reasons have been suggested why St Paul 
separated for a few hours from his friends: that he wished for solitude: 
that he would not be at sea one moment before he could help it: that 
there was some Christian duty which he could perform on the way: 
or for his health’s sake. The historian, who probably knew, has not 
told us, and conjectures in such a case are valueless. 


14. ets MirvArvny, to Mitylene. The voyage was a coasting voyage, 
the nights being each spent in some harbour. Mitylene was the 
capital of Lesbos, to which place they went from Assos, probably be- 
cause it had a better anchorage. There could have been little time 
for anything on St Paul’s land journey like meeting Christian friends, 
since the vessel left Troas in the morning, and by an indirect course 
came to Mitylene before nightfall. 


15. TY émovoyn KaTyvTyicapev dvTikpus Xlov, on the following day 
we came over against Chios. The island of Chios is about five miles 
distant from the mainland. It was in the shelter of the roadstead 
that the Apostle and his companions passed the night in their vessel. 


Ty St évépy trapeBaropev els Dopo, and the next day we touched 
at Samos. tor wapaSaddew in this technical sense cf. Joseph. Ant. 
xvul. 6. 4 Ayptr7as dé els Torid\ous rapaBadwv. 

The island of Samos lies off that part of the coast of Asia Minor 
where the ancient Ionia joined on to Caria. It has been famous both 
in ancient Greek and modern Kuropean history. See Dict. of Greek 
and Rom. Geog. s. v. 

In the Text. recept. we find here kat pelvayres év TowyvANiw. But 
in the oldest MSS. there is no trace of these words. How they came 
to be inserted it is not easy to say. Trogyllium lay on the mainland 
opposite Samos, at the termination of the ridge of Mycale. It may 
be that some annotator noticed that the previous verb rapaBd\dew 
only implied the touching at Samos. If he knew the locality it is 
possible that on his margin he suggested Trogyllium as the night’s 
halting-place, of which the historian had made no mention. But it 
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is more difficult still to understand how if they had formed part 
of the original text they should be wanting in the earliest of all our 
authorities. 

7TH Sé éxopévy K.7.A., and on the day after we came to Miletus. 
Miletus had been a most famous sea-port in the earlier Greek history, 
but in the days of St Paul its fame was eclipsed by Ephesus. It lay 
on the coast of Caria, some 20 or 30 miles distant by land southward 
from the city of Ephesus, and one day’s sail from Trogyllium. The 
site of the town is now some distance from the sea, and was not close 
to it in the Apostle’s time, as we shall see below (verse 38). 

16. Kexplke. yap 6 IIatdos, for Paul had determined. In the midst 
of a large Christian congregation, such as we know to have existed by 
this time in Ephesus, there would have arisen many causes of delay 
which the Apostle in this rapid journey desired to avoid. Perhaps 
too there might have been some hostility roused against him, and 
either from a wish not to awaken this, or from fear lest the allaying 
of it should consume time, he resolved to send for the heads of the 
Church to confer with him at Miletus. 

Straws pry yevynTat avTS xpovorpiBnoa év TH Acla, that he might not 
have to spend time in Asia. St Paul felt that he could not go to 
Ephesus and leave again in a day or two. 

xpovorpBéw is nowhere else in N. T. or LXX. and very rarely in any 
Greek authors, though xpévov rpiBew is common enough. See however 
Aristot. Rhet. 111. 3. 

tomevdev yap, for he was hastening. The verb expresses the whole 
character of his journey, and we can only conclude that there was 
some difficulty in finding a vessel at Troas, or he would not haye 
stayed there so long as he did, and not have given a day to Ephesus, 
which he felt he was hardly likely to see again. 

TH pepav THs IlevtyKoorHs, the day of Pentecost. Pentecost at 
Jerusalem must have become a Christian as well as a Jewish festival. 
There would be at such a time an opportunity for the Apostle to meet 
the more prominent members of the Christian body, and, while bring- 
ing his contributions from the Churches which he had founded, he 
would gladden them with the news of what God had enabled him 


to do. 


17—38. PavL sENDS ror THE ELprerRs rrom EPHESUS, GIVES THEM 
HIS PARTING CHARGE, AND LEAVES MILETUS. 


17. amd 8 tHs Mudgrov, and from Miletus. At Miletus the 
Apostle and his party must have tarried more than one day. It 
would take quite that time to send his messenger and summon those 
whom he wished to see. If they came to him on the next day, that 
would be consumed in their conference and leavetaking, and the 
voyage could hardly be begun again till the third day at the earliest. 

erexadécato, he summoned to him. This verb, found in N. T. only 
in the Acts (vii. 14, x. 32, xxiv. 25), is used of very earnest or 
authoritative invitation. 
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rods mperBurépous Tis ékxAyolas, the elders of the Church. These 
might be called ‘presbyters.’ In verse 28 however they are named 
éricxorot, i.e. ‘bishops.’ It is well established that the titles pec- 
Bérepos and érlcxoros were in the early ages of the Church synonymous. 

It is curious to notice in connexion with the history of these words 
that in the recently discovered ‘Teaching of the ‘I'welve Apostles’ 
there is no mention anywhere made of mpecBirepou. 


18. lev adrois, he said to them. This is the only speech recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles which we can be sure that the writer heard 
St Paul make. This is probably the reason why we have it somewhat 
in detail, and why it is so marked, as we shall see it is, with expressions 
that are to be found in the Apostle’s letters. While giving other 
speeches in abstract St Luke employs his own diction or that of some 
who were his authorities. 


ipets erloracbe, ye yourselves know. The pronoun is expressed 
emphatically, and should be represented. Had St Luke been giving 
the speech in substance, his Greek training would have made him 
commence, as he so often does, "Avdpes ddedpol. That he has not done 
so in the speech which he gathered from St Paul’s own lips is an 
evidence of a faithful reporter. 


dro mpsTns Huépas dd’ ws, from the first day that. The repetition 
of the preposition in the relative clause is not common. The more 
usual form is either to omit the second preposition or to write ap’ 7s 
7uépas, but when mpwrys was to be used this was not very practicable. 


We must understand juépas with the relative to make the grammar 
complete. 


érréByv eis tiv ’Aclay, I set foot in Asia. The Apostle is appealing 
not only to what he had done in Ephesus itself, but to what they had 
heard of his labours elsewhere in Asia. Ephesus was no doubt the 
greatest centre of Christian life in Proconsular Asia, and all that was 
done elsewhere would be reported there, and the lesser Churches would 
seek for intercommunion with a Church in which they could learn so 
much of what St Paul had taught. 


Tas p< Spay Toy TavTA xpdvov eyevouny, after what manner I was 
with you all the time, i.e. all the time which I spent with you. The 
Apostle calls to their remembrance how he had borne himself during 
all the period of his ministry in Asia. 


19. Sovrcbwv TO Kuplm peta moons Tamevohpocvvns, serving the 
Lord with all humility of mind. The verb is interesting when we 
remember how often St Paul calls himself in his Epistles dod\os’Inaov 
Xpiorou. Cf. Rom.i, 13 Phila 2; > Ditai. 1 

Kal Saxptov, and tears. The roddGy of the Tet. recept. is a com- 


ment derived from the statement in verse 31 below. In 2 Cor. ii. 4 
St Paul uses da wod\dGy Saxpiwv. 


kal reiparpay Tov cupBdvTwv pou év Tats émBovdais Tov ’'Lovdalwv, 
and with trials that befell me by the plots of the Jews. We could only 
see in the account of the tumult at Ephesus some indications how 
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anxious the Jewish population were to make it plain that they had no 
sympathy with the Apostle who was so obnoxious to the Gentiles. 
Here we have an express declaration made before those who knew all 
the circumstances that plots had been laid against Paul’s life by the 
Jews. It did not fall in with St Luke’s purpose to tell us of them, 
but he manifestly knew about them, for he feels no difficulty in re- 
cording the Apostle’s own mention of them here, nor has he a thought 
that his narrative will be held for other than true, though men may 
point out here an allusion to events of which he had made no mention 
before. We cannot too often bear in mind that the book is not meant 
for a history of either one or other Apostle, but as a record of how the 
course of the Gospel was guided according to Christ’s injunction, 
‘beginning at Jerusalem’ and ending when an Apostle had proclaimed 
Christ in the Imperial capital. 


20. as ov8ty trecradduny Tov cupdepdvTwV Tod pH dvayyetdar 
tpiv, how that I shrank not from declaring unio you anything that was 
profitable. For the form of the sentence, cf. verse 27 below. vzo- 
orTé\\w is applied to the wrapping up of anything to keep it out of 
sight or to stow it away. For example, it is applied to the ‘furling’ of 
sails. Hence it has the metaphorical sense of ‘cloaking’ what ought 
to be spoken out. St Paul had never from any cause done this. 
What he means by 7a cupdépovta we may gather from his own words, 
1 Cor, x. 33, 7d [cuppépov] trav mod\d\av iva cwOaor. The message, 
which pointed men to the way of salvation would at times be couched 
in terms of rebuke and reproval, and would not always be pleasant to 
deliver, however necessary. From none of this had the Apostle 
shrunk. 


kal Si8déar tas Snpoola Kal Kar’ olkous, and from teaching you 
publicly and from house to house. Here we are afforded another 
glimpse into the zealous character of St Paul’s work. It was not 
only in the school of Tyrannus that he waited for and taught those 
who came to hear, but he also went about among the people, seeking 
to impress any who would listen. 


21. Stapaptupdspevos, testifying, i.e. proclaiming to them their 
need of. 

Here Chrysostom says: ovxl mpos vuas, pyol, pudvov, dAXad Kal mpos 
"E\Anvas. évtavda n mappynola. Kal ore kay wndev wpehwuey héyew Sel. 
70 yap Siauaptipacda Tovrd éoTw, drav mpds Tos fun mpooéxovTas 
Aéywpev. 


22. Kal viv Sod SeSepévos eyo k.7.A., and now, behold, I go bound in 
the spirit unto Jerusalem. In these words the Apostle refers to his 
own spirit, the constraint which in his own mind was laid upon him. 
Some therefore to make this plain would render ‘in my spirit.’ The 
verb implies that he felt there was no freeing himself from the impulse 
to go, but it has no such sense as that he already regards himself as a 
prisoner, that he will be seized and deprived of his liberty when he 
arrives at Jerusalem. 
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pay elSas, not knowing. Hence we see that the Holy Ghost had not 
iven to the Apostle more than a general sense that in all places he 
would be called on to suffer for Christ. 


23. TAR Ste... Stapaproperal por, save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
unto me in every city. The Holy Ghost had called him to the work 
(xiii. 2) and moved the disciples (xxi. 4) and Agabus (xxi. 11) to warn 
him of the sufferings which were at hand. We may suppose too that 
such warnings came more frequently than St Luke has recorded them. 


Seopa Kal OAtpes, bonds and aflictions. The two nouns are combined 
in Phil. i. 16 OA émipépew Tois Secuots wov, where the sense is most 
probably ‘to add mental grief to my bodily suffering in prison.’ Such 
‘afflictions’ are harder to bear than any ‘ bonds.’ 


24. GAN ovddevds Adyou qrovodpar tHy Woxyv tyslav epavTo@, but I 
hold not my life of any account as dear unto myself. This is the best 
rendering possible of the text for which there is most support. But it 
is a very feeble expression, and unlike the words of St Paul. In a 
very clear paper on the verse Dr Field has shewn that there is probably 
some omission before ‘dear unto myself’ of the same character, though 
not exactly the same, as what is supplied in the A.V., and that the 
reading of X, B, and C, which the R.YV. has tried to give in English, 
arose after the words, of which he suggests the loss, had fallen away 
from some very early exemplar. The literal English of Dr Field’s 
suggestion would be ‘ Neither make I account of anything, nor think 
my life dear unto myself.’ 


Qs TeAcLooar, in order to complete, i.e. I leave everything else out of 
consideration, so as to finish my course. This is the solitary instance 
in N.T. of a final «&s followed by the infinitive. Cf. 3 Mace. i. 2, 
Ocddoros Se...dvexoulcOn viKrwp éml tHv Tod IroNenalov oxyvyy, os pdvos 
Kreivac adrév. 

Tov Spdpov pov, my cowrse. The figure of the Christian life as a 
race is common enough in St Paul’s language (cf. xiii, 25). The 
Apostle signifies by his words that the race will last as long as life 
endures, and that he must not faint in the middle, whatever suffering 
may be in store. 


kal tHv Staxovlay av tdaBov, and the ministry which I received. 
The Apostle refers to the commission which he received at his 
conversion. The work and the sufferings are both foretold to Ananias 
from the first (Acts ix. 15, 16), and St Paul speaks of this ministry or 
service by the same word as here in 1 Tim. i. 12, ‘I thank Him that 
enabled me, even Christ Jesus our Lord, for that He counted me faith- 
ful, appointing me to His service’ (@¢uevos els Suaxoviar). 

Stapapripacbar Td evayyéAtov THs XdpiTos Tod Heod, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God. To bear witness to men of the good news 
that God is willing to be gracious. In the context of the passage just 
quoted (1 Tim. i. 14) St Paul shews how fit a person he was to bear 
such testimony. He had been a blasphemer, a persecutor and injurious, 


but had obtained mercy...and to him the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ abounded exceedingly. 
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25. ovKére dperOe K.7.A., ye all shall no more see. We cannot be 
sure that the Apostle never again came to Ephesus. For we learn 
from Philemon 22 that, toward the close of his imprisonment at Rome, 
he had hopes and the intention of visiting Philemon, who was at 
Colosse, and we can hardly think that if he went to Colosse he would 
fail on the way to stay at Ephesus. Some have therefore been 
inclined to lay a great stress on the word waves in this clause, as 
though the Apostle only meant that they were sure some of them to 
be dead before he paid their city another visit. It seems better to 
take the words as the conviction of the Apostle’s mind at the moment. 
He was impressed with the belief that he would never come back. We 
have seen, however, just above that the Spirit did not give him definite 
knowledge of what would befall him in every place. And the sense 
that he was to be seized and imprisoned might make him sufficiently 
alive to the chances of his martyrdom for Christ to warrant the words 
which he here uses. 


év ots SiqdOov Kynpvoowv tHv Pacirelay, among whom I went about 
preaching the kingdom. Though speaking to the Ephesians only, the 
memory of the Apostle recalls those missionary visits throughout Pro- 
consular Asia which we may feel sure that he made during his ‘three 
years’ residence at Ephesus.’ 

For the use of BaciAela alone as equivalent to 7 Baciela Tov Oeod, cf. 
Matth. iv. 23, ix. 35, &c. 


26. 810 paptipopat bptv, wherefore I take you to record. St Paul 
testifies unto his hearers, but he also challenges them to confirm or 
refute what he says. 

év TH orpepov tpcpa, this day. For this redundant expression, cf. 
LXX. Joshua xxii. 29; 1 Sam. xxvi. 21; Jerem.i. 18, &c. Joseph. 
Ant. x11. 2, 3. 

Sri kaBapds eit aid TOV alparos mavTev, that I am pure from the 
blood of all men.. St Paul looks upon himself as one like the watch- 
men of the house of Israel (Ezek, xxxiii. 8) to each of whom God says, 
if he warn not the wicked from his way, ‘his blood will I require at 
thine hand.’ 

For the phrase xafapds dao cf. Tobit iii, 14, xafapa elu dao mdons 
auaprlas. 


27. ov yap trecrevAdpyy K.T.A., for I shrank not from declaring, &c. 
See above on verse 20. 

By raca 7% Bovd) Tov Oe00 is meant the whole plan of salvation, what 
God offers and what he asks from men, This includes ‘repentance 
and faith’ (verse 20) as well as the ‘grace and mercy’ (verse 24). 


28. mpocéxere Eavtois, take heed to yourselves. On the construc- 
tion see on chap. v. 35, viii. 6. The Apostle now resigns into their 
hands a charge which before had been his own, and the form of his 
language would remind them that the discharge of their duty after his 
example would be the means of saving both themselves and those over 


whom they were placed. 
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Kal wavrl TO roupvlw, and to all the flock. The Apostle commits to 
them, as Christ had at first done to St Peter, the charge to feed both 
lambs and sheep. This must be in the name and with the word of the 
‘Good Shepherd’ Himself, 


émurkérovs, overseers. Above they are called rpesBurepor (verse 17), 
and here the R.V. renders ‘bishops.’ We have no information how 
these ‘elders’ had been chosen or appointed, but we can see from 
this verse that there had been some solemn setting apart of the men 
for their office. The Church, as in xiii. 2, had recognised some indica- 
tion that they were to be placed over the Church. By reminding them 
from whence their appointment came, St Paul would enforce on them 
the solemnity of their position. ‘Though they be ‘in the flock’ they 
are not as others, more has been given unto them, and so more will 
be required. Cf. ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ § 15. 


Tmrowmatvery Thy ekkAnalav Tod Kuplov, to feed the Church of the Lord 
Perhaps no text in the N. T. has been so much discussed as this 
Many ancient authorities read Oeot instead of xuplov, and this has been 
claimed as a direct testimony to the Divinity of our Lord. That 
doctrine does not stand or fall by this verse. The whole subject has 
been discussed fully by the late Dr Ezra Abbott of Harvard University 
who decides in favour of kuplov (see Bibliotheca Sacra for 1876). 
Westcott and Hort on the contrary think @eov assuredly genuine. 
One difficulty which arises if Qeov be read is that from what follows 
there must be implied the use of some phrase like ‘the blood of God’ 
which is only found in the Epistles of Ignatius, and is unlike N. T. 
language. Some have found support for @eov in the peculiar colloca- 
tion of the words which follow, 6&4 rot afwaros row idtov. Some special 
force is thought to lie in idfov thus placed, and that it must be taken 
in the sense of ‘through the blood that was His own,’ i.e. because 
it was His Son’s. Another suggestion which would make all easy, is 
that after rov idtov the word viov fell out in very early times anterior 


to all our MSS. Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles declare in 
favour of xuptov. 


av mepteroijoato, which He purchased. The verb conveys the idea 
of making anything peculiarly one’s own. 


29. peta tHv aditiv pov, after my departing. This noun is only 
found here in N.T. In classical Greek it most frequently means 
‘arrival,’ but not always. But as the person who arrives at one place 
must have departed from some other, it is only a change in the point 
of view. Here there is no doubt of its meaning. It does not refer to 
St Paul’s death, but to his departure from Asia, with the thought that 
he should return no more. 


‘ixor Bapets, grievous wolves. The Apostle seems first to refer 
to false teachers who should come in from without. He must have 
been familiar with the dangers to which the Ephesian Church was ex- 
posed, and we know from his Epistles how much harm had already 
been inflicted on the Christian Church by the Judaizers and Gnostics. 
Even when writing to so undisturbed a Church as that in Philippi, we 
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find the Apostle giving warning against both kinds of error. And if 
we turn to those early parts of the Apocalypse in which the condition 
of the Churches of Asia is described, we can read of a crop of errors the 
sowers of which St Paul may have had in his mind as he spake at 
Miletus. ‘Nicolaitans,’ ‘those who say they are Jews and are not, | 
but are a synagogue of Satan,’ ‘those that hold the teaching of 
Balaam,’ ‘ the woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess,’ all 
these could not have risen in a moment, but must have given indica- 
tions of their existence long before they became so prominent as they 
were when St John wrote. He must have read the New Testament 
with little appreciation who speaks of the words here ascribed to St 
Paul as a ‘prophecy after the event’ made by the writer of the Acts 
in the second century. Cf. ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ § 16. 


30. Kal é dpov aitav, and from among your own selves. This 
gives an idea of the greater nearness of the apostasy which the Apostle 
predicts. Not some who may come of those to whom he speaks, but 
even out of the present existing Christian body. We know from St 
Paul’s own experience that he learnt (and no doubt had learnt this 
long before he wrote to Timothy) how out of the professedly Christian 
body some would go back like Demas (2 Tim. iy. 10) through love of 
this world’s good things, and some would err concerning the truth, 
like Hymeneus and Philetus, and that their word would eat like a 
canker, and they would overthrow the faith of some. These are the 
speakers of perverse things, such as would twist even the Apostle’s own 
words into a wrong sense. 


Tov aTocTay Tovs palynTds dicw éavrdy, to draw away the disciples 
after them, i.e. to pervert the other members of the Christian body. It 
is not that these men will desire and endeavour to gain disciples, but 
they will do their best, after their own falling-away, to drag others 
likewise from the true faith. This is expressed also by the verb which 
implies the tearing away from that to which they are already attached, 
and this more literal translation of the verb expresses the labour and 
exertion which these false teachers will spend to achieve their object. 

On the genitival infinitive rov dmoomay cf. iii. 2 note, and for an 
exact parallel to the instance in this verse, see 2 Chron. xx. 23 dvéorn- 
cap els a\djdous TOU eEooOpevOjvar. 

31. 816 ypnyopetre, therefore watch. And the sort of watching indi- 
cated is that unsleeping alertness which can never be taken by 
surprise. 

punpovevovtes K.T.A., remembering that by the space of three years. 
St Paul enforces watchfulness by appealing to his own example. Be 
ye watchful, bearing in mind that I was so night and day while I 
laboured among you. The three years may be a speaking in round 
numbers, but it cannot have been a much less time that St Paul 
spent in Ephesus, See notes on xix. 8, 10. 

ovk éravedpny peta Saxptov vovderdav K.T.A., I ceased not to ad- 
monish every one with tears. We know from his appeal to the Corin- 
thians (2 Cor. xi, 29) and from other places, how sympathetic St Paul 
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was in all that concerned his flock. ‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak? 
who is offended, and I burn not?’ And if for weakness and offences, 
how much more in a city like Ephesus where idolatry was rampant 
everywhere! We need not confine the ‘every one’ to the presbyters; 
St Paul’s labour was spent on the whole Ephesian Church. 


32. Kaltd viv mapatepar tpas, and now I commend you. It is as 
if he said : I am to leave you, but I leave you to the care of One who will 
help you as He has helped me, and who will not leave you. 6 Adyos 
THs xdptros a’rod means the gracious promises of the Gospel, such as 
those which Christ gave to His disciples when He foretold the mission 
of the Comforter (John xvi. 7—12), and which the Christian preachers 
might repeat as His words to the converts who believed on His name. 


7 Svvapévo, which is able. This must be referred to 0e@, and not 
to the intervening explanatory clause. It is God who can build up His 
people and give them their heavenly inheritance. 

TH KAnpovoplay, the inheritance, that to which, by becoming sons 
of God through Christ, you are made heirs. The figure is taken from 
the apportionment of the promised land among the Israelites. The 
share of each of God’s servants in the heavenly Canaan is to be 


regarded as definitely as were the possessions of the chosen people in 
the earthly Canaan. 


éy Tots ayLacpévors mac, among all them which are sanctified. 
More literally ‘ which have been sanctified,’ But just as the Apostle 
uses ‘ saints’ frequently in his Epistles to mean those who have been 
called to be such, so here his words do not indicate that those of whom 
he speaks have attained the perfection of holiness. When they reach 
their inheritance, then they will have been perfected in Christ. 


33. ipatirpod, apparel. In which Oriental wealth largely con- 
sisted. Hence Naaman brings ‘changes of raiment’ as well as money 
among the rewards which he expects to give for his cure (2 Kings v. 5), 
and the value attached to changes of raiment may be noticed in many 
other parts of the Scripture history. Cf. Gen. xxiv. 53, xlv. 22; 
2 Kings vii. 8, &. Cf. ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ § 13. 


iparturpes is frequent in the LXX. Cf. 1 Sam. xxvii. 9; 1 Kings 
xxii. 30; and in 1 Mace. xi. 24 we find \aBay dpyipiov kat xpvatoy Kar 
ivariopov éropetOn mpos Tov Baowéa, where there are put together the 
three classes of Eastern riches exactly as in this verse. 


34. adrol yiwaoxere, ye yourselves know. The working in company 
with Aquila and Priscilla, which the Apostle began in Corinth, was 
probably continued when they came together to Ephesus, and so the 
Apostle’s trade and his steady pursuit of it would be well known to 
many of the listeners. It has been suggested that he was a partner 


in trade-matters with Philemon during this residence at Ephesus. 
Cf. Philemon 17. 


tots otow per enot, to them that were with me. We cannot deter- 
mine under what circumstances the Apostle felt himself called upon 
to minister by his hand-labour to the support of his companions. 
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We may be sure however that the necessity was there, and that St 
Paul, working himself, did not countenance indolence in others. And 
when we read of Timothy’s ‘often infirmities’ (1 Tim. v. 23) we may 
conjecture that there were those among the companions of St Paul 
who were less able to work with the hands than the Apostle himself. 


ai xeipes atrar, these hands. No doubt, he held them forth, and 
they bore marks that not only while at Ephesus, but since that time 
they had laboured for the means of living. 


35. mévra trédeata tytv, in all things I gave you an example. Cf. 
John xili. 15, brldevyya yap tdwxa vuiv. 


St. otTws KoTLdvTas, how that thus labouring, i.e. as I myself 
laboured and you beheld and knew. The verb implies ‘ wearying toil.’ 
He had spared for no fatigue. He speaks of this toil (2 Cor. xi. 27) 
év Kom@ Kal poxOw. 


Set dvTapBdver Sar tov dolevotvtwy, ye ought to help the weak. 
By doGevodvres does St Paul here mean those standing in need of 
material or moral help? Grimm (s. v.) takes it for the poor, those 
who are in want from any cause, as those must have been who could 
not support themselves, and whose wants the Apostle supplied by his 
own labour. Yet this is a very rare sense, as he admits, for the verb 
to have, and ‘feebleness’ of faith and trust is much the more common 
meaning. And that sense suits well here. If among new converts 
large demands should be made for the support of those who minister, 
they who are weak in the faith as yet may be offended thereby, and 
becoming suspicious, regard the preacher’s office as a source of tem- 
poral gain. An example like St Paul’s would remove the scruples of 
such men, and when they became more grounded in the faith, these 
matters would trouble them no more. For the use of dodevjs and 
dodevéw in the sense of moral, rather than physical, weakness, cf. Job 
iv. 8, 4; Is. vii. 4; 1 Mace. xi. 49. 


TY MOywv TOU Kuptov Inwod, the words of the Lord Jesus. St Paul 
appeals to these words as though the saying was well-known, and as 
we notice this, we cannot but wonder at the scanty number of the 
words which have been handed down as ‘words of Jesus’ beyond what 
we find in the Gospel. This is the only one in the New Testament, 
and from all the rest of the Christian literature we cannot gather more 
than a score of sentences beside. See Westcott, Introd. to Study of the 
Gospels, pp. 428 seqq. 


éru adrds elev, how He himself said. The emphatic pronoun should 
not be overlooked. 


pakdpiov cor paddov S8dvar y AapBavery, it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. In support of what has just been said about strength- 
ening the feeble in faith, these words seem as readily applicable to 
that view of the Apostle’s meaning, as to the sense of ‘poverty.’ What 
would be given in this special case would be spiritual strength and 
trust; what is referred to in \apGdvew is the temporal support of the 
preacher, which St Paul refrained from claiming. We cannot dovbt 
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that he felt how much more blessed it was to win one waverer to 
Christ than it would have been to be spared his toils at tent-making 
by the contributions of his converts. 

36. Ocls ta yovara, having knelt down. The kneeling posture 
marks the special character and solemnity of the prayer. We find the 
Apostle doing the same in his parting from the brethren at Tyre (xxi. 
5). On the usual custom of standing in prayer, ef. Mark xi. 25 and 
the account of the Pharisee and publican (Luke xvii. 11—13). It has 
often been noticed that the historian, who gives the speech with un- 
usual fulness, does not venture to record the prayer. 


37. Kateptdovy adrov, they kissed him. The verb expresses earnest 
and sorrowful salutations. 


38. éml to Adyw @ elprket, for the word which he had spoken. On 
the attraction of the relative cf. i. 1. 


To TPSTHTOY ATOD Bewpety, to behold his face. The Apostle in 
verse 25 uses only dpdw, the ordinary word. Here in dewpety is ex- 
pressed the earnest reverent gaze, with which we can fancy those who 
knew the Apostle and his work would look upon him. His presence 
filled not only the eye, but the mind, they contemplated the scenes 
which the sight of him would recall. 


mpoérestrov St abroy els TO rAotov, and they brought him on his way 
to the ship. Cf. xv. 3, xxi. 5. They would not lose a word or a look 
until they were forced to do so. We gather from this verse that the 


harbour was at some distance from the town of Miletus. See above 
on verses 15 and 17. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
3. KatydOopev for karixOnuev with NABE, Vulg. ‘venimus.’ 
4, émPalvew for dvaBaive with SABC. 


5. mpocevédpevor aaryctracdpeda ddAjAovs kal with NABCE. 
8. of wept tov Ilatddov omitted with NABCE. Not represented in 


WASopev for 7dov with NACE. Vulg. ‘ venimus.’ 
10. 7udv omitted with NBCH. 
11. Sicas éEavtod tols mé8as Kal tds xeipas with NBCDHLP. 
Vulg. ‘alligans sibi pedes et manus.’ 
13. dre before drexpl(6yn with NABC. Vulg. ‘ tune respondit.’ 
14, tov kuplov Td O€Anpa with NABCE. Vulg. ‘Domini voluntes.’ 
20. Qedv for kvpiov with NABCEL. Vulg. ‘Deum.’ 
év Tots Lov8ators with NBCE. Vulg. ‘in Judzis.’ 
24. yvdorovrar for yao. with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘scient.’ 
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25. pndev rovotrov rypev abrovs, ef pw) omitted with NAB. Not 
represented in Vulg. 


34. émepdvovy for éBswv with NABDE. 
pa) Svvapévov 8 airod with NABDE, _ 
36. Kpdfovtes with NABE. Vulg. ‘clamans.’ 


Cu. XXI. 1—6. Pavu’s Voyacre rrom MILETUS, AND HIS 
Stray 1n Tyre. 


1. dvax8ijvar yds dtormacbévtas am attady, when we were gotten 
from them and had set sail. The vessel in which they sailed from 
Troas to Patara seems to have been under the Apostle’s control, so 
that they could stay wherever and as long as they pleased. 

The verb drocracb&ras expresses the great wrench of the separa- 
tion: so Chrysostom deixvyct dé tiv Blay TQ eirety droomacbevtes. 

vOv8pouyjoavres HAPopev eis tv KG, we came with a straight course 
unto Cos. Cos is asmall island, now called Stanchio, on the coast of 
Asia Minor, just at the entrance of the Archipelago, and in old times 
was famous for its wines and some light-woven fabrics. There was 
also in the island a temple of Aesculapius to which was attached 
a medical school. 

77 8t EExs cis THV‘ Pddov, and the day following unto Rhodes. Rhodes 
is the famous island at the south-west extremity of Asia Minor, off the 
coast of Caria and Lycia. The city of Rhodes and the island of which 
it is the capital were famous in the times of the Peloponnesian war. 
It was well supplied with timber fit for ship-building and hence 
became famous for its navy, and its position has caused the island to 
play a conspicuous part in European history from that time onward. 
‘It was celebrated for the great Temple of the Sun, whose worship in 
the island is marked by the head of Apollo on the coinage. With this 
worship was connected the great statue known as the Colossus, which 
was meant as a figure of the sun, and was one of the wonders of the 
world, In the Roman times many privileges were granted to Rhodes 
by the Roman emperors, while in medieval history this was the last 
Christian city which resisted the advance of the Saracens. 


Ildrapa, Patara. This was a city on the coast of Lycia. It was 
devoted to the worship of Apollo, who is hence sometimes called by 
classical writers Patareus. The city was not far from the river Xan- 
thus, and Patara was the port of the city of Xanthus. We can under- 
stand, therefore, why St Paul’s voyage in the coasting vessel should end 
here, because at such a port he would be likely to find a larger vessel 
to carry him to Syria. 

2. mdotov Siamepav cis Powlkny, a ship sailing over [lit. crossing] 
unto Phenicia. Phoenicia was the country on the Levant, north of 
Palestine. It contained the important maritime cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, 
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3. dvaddvavres St tv Kimpov, and when we had come in sight of 
Cyprus. On Cyprus, see notes on xiii. 4. The more usual construc- 
tion would be avagavelons THs Kvmpov, but cf. with this alteration of 
construction Gal. ii. 7, memlorevya 7d evayyéhov, Meaning memorev- 
pévov éxw TO evayyéNov. 


eis Xuplav, into Syria. This was the general name for the whole 
district lying along the Mediterranean from Cilicia down to Egypt. 


Katy Popev els Tupov, we landed at Tyre. Tyre was one of the chief 
ports of Pheenicia, and a city of very great antiquity. It was built 
partly on the mainland and partly on an island, and is often mention- 
ed both in Scripture and in profane literature. It is noticed as a 
strongly fortified city as early as Joshua xix. 29. We read of its fame 
in the time of Solomon in connexion with the building of the Temple; 
and Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, was the daughter of Ethbaal, called 
King of the Sidonians in Scripture, but in Josephus (Ant. vit. 13. 2) 
King of Tyre. The city was besieged by Shalmaneser and afterwards 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and was captured by Alexander the Great. 

Christ went on one of His journeys from Galilee into the neighbour- 
hood of Tyre, if not to the city itself, which was about 30 miles from 
Nazareth, and it must have been then in much the same condition as 
at this visit of St Paul. 


éxetoe yap...dmooptifopevov Tov youov, for there the ship was to 
unlade her burden. And so in all probability the further voyage to 
Ptolemais was made in a different vessel, this one going no further. 
With regard to the exact meaning of this clause, there is no need to 
suppose éxeice is the same as éxe?, though the English idiom may ask 
for ‘there’ in our rendering. The full idea of the words is, ‘thither 
the ship was going and would there unlade &c.’ The reason for the 
use of 7 daropoptifouevov is probably to be found by understanding 
that the ship was in the habit of sailing to Tyre with cargoes. Cf. 
James i. 17, mav d&pnua TédAcroy dvywOév éore kaTraBatvor. ; 


4, dvevpdvTes St Tots palytds, and having found the disciples. 
This means the members of the Christian Church of Tyre, not some 
disciples who by chance happened to be at Tyre. That there was 
already a Christian congregation there is probable from the account 
of the spread of the Gospel given in xi, 19, and as brethren in 
Pheenicia are spoken of in xv. 3. If there were such anywhere in 
that country, they would presumably be in Tyre. 

It was so much the custom for Jews to seek out their fellow Jews in 
whatever place they came to, that it would be natural in St Paul and 
his companions to inquire after the Christians in every city in the 
same way. 


Wpépas émtd, seven days. It appears that the Apostle, having 
finished nearly all his sea voyage, found that he could easily 
accomplish his journey to Jerusalem in time, and so he no longer 
hastened as he did when all the probable mishaps of a coasting 
voyage were before him. 
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ottives TH Tlatdw theyov Sid rod mvevparos, and these said to Paul 
through the Spirit. The Apostle himself was urged by some ‘inward 
prompting to go on to Jerusalem ‘not knowing what might befall 
him.’ The Spirit warns these disciples of the dangers which would 
come upon him. We need not judge that these things are contrary 
one to the other. The Apostle knew that bonds and afflictions were 
to be his lot everywhere, and though the Spirit shewed to his friends 
that he would suffer, yet the impulse of the same Spirit urged him 
forward, because it was God’s will that he should suffer thus in the 
cause and for the greater furtherance of the Gospel. 


pr émBalvery els ‘Ieporodvupa, that he should not set foot in Jerusalem. 
After verbs of commanding, urging, directing &c, when the command is 
in the negative form m7 is used, because in the direct sentence this 
would be the particle, as here uw ériBauwe. 


5. Ste St eyévero pds eEaptloar tas ypépas, and when we had 
accomplished those days. Literally, ‘when it came to pass that we 
had &e.’ For the construction in the Greek cf. above verse 1. 

Tas Hpepas means, of course, the seven days previously mentioned. 
The verb éfaprifw is very unusual in this sense, though the Vulgate 
explains it so (expletis diebus) and Chrysostom gave it that meaning 
(7AnpGcar), 80 we may accept it. Some, keeping to a more common 
use of it, ‘to fit out,’ have proposed to understand the word ‘ship’ as 
the object of it, and to render ‘when we had refitted (or fitted the ship 
with stores) during those days.’ 

TpomeprovToy Has Tavray ody yuvattl Kal TéKvots, while they all 
escorted us, with wives and children, i.e. with their wives and children. 
The whole Christian community attended the Apostle to the shore. 
The mention of families here confirms what was said on verse 4 about 
‘the disciples.’ They were the Church of Tyre. 

€ws tEw Tis Todews, till we were come outside the city. é@ws is used 
in a local signification with many phrases which signify the point to 
which the movement or action is continued. 

Kal Oévres Ta yovara K.T.A., and kneeling down on the beach. On the 
action cf. xx. 36 and note there. 

mpowevedpevor amrnomacdpela dAArAovs, we prayed and bade each 
other farewell. The verb dracrdfoua is exceedingly rare. It occurs 
nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. 


6. Kal évéBnpev ets Td TAotoY, éxetvor St Iréorpabar cis TA WSia, and 
we went on board the ship, but they returned home again. There is 
nothing in the Greek to tell us whether the ship was the same in 
which they had come to Tyre, or not. 


7—14. Pavu’s Journey To CmsaREA, AND HIS STAY THERE. 


7. tov TAoty Siavicayres, when we had finished the voyage. The 
distance was but short, and would be accomplished in a day. 

karnvryncapev els IIrodepatda, we came to Ptolemais. Ptolemais is 
the name which was given during Macedonian and Roman rule to the 
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city anciently called Accho (Judges i. 31), and known in modern 
history as St Jean d’Acre or often simply Acre. In the earliest times 
it was the most important town on that portion of the coast, but at 
the beginning of the Christian era was far surpassed by Cesarea, 
which was the residence of Herod and of the Roman governor. 


Kal domacdpevor Tos dheAdhovs, and having saluted the brethren. 
It is clear then that there was a Christian society in Ptolemais also. 
As the city lay on the great high-road by the coast it was certain to be 
visited by some of the earlier preachers, when the disciples were 
dispersed from Jerusalem after the death of Stephen. 


8. Ty St ératprov efeAOdvTes AOopEv eis Katodperav, and on the 
morrow having departed we came to Cesarea. This part of the jour- 
ney was made by land, though it could have been made by sea. But 
the road between the two places was one of the best. 


els TOv otkov Pirlartrov Tod evayyelorov, into the house of Philip the 
evangelist, Philip is named next after Stephen in the narrative (vi. 5) 
of the choosing of the seven, and though no such prominent exhibition 
of his zeal is narrated as of Stephen, yet we are told that he went 
away from Jerusalem and was the first to carry the Gospel to the 
Samaritans (Acts viii. 5). He also was directed by the angel of the 
Lord to go and baptize the Ethiopian eunuch (viii. 26—38), thus 
being doubly an ambassador to the Gentiles, and earning his title of 
‘Evangelist.’ He preached afterwards at Azotus, and from the chap- 
ter before us we may conclude that he had made his home at Caesarea. 
Such a situation, the meeting-place of Gentiles with Jews, was the 
proper scene for such a missionary to labour in, and such a labourer 
would rejoice greatly to welcome to his house the great apostle who 
had gone forth once and again unto the Gentiles and with such mighty 
blessing on his work. 


Svros ek TAY Eta, who was of the seven, i.e. those seven who were 
chosen (Acts vi.) to relieve the Apostles from the duty of ‘serving 
tables.’ 


9. Totte St Hoav Ovyarépes Técorapes TapPévor K.T.A., NOW this man 
had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy. The family of the 
Evangelist were walking in their father’s steps. These daughters, in- 
stead of resting at home, took upon them the hard duty of publishing 
the message of the Gospel. The English word ‘ prophesy’ has come 
to have, since about the beginning of the seventeenth century, only 
the one sense of ‘to predict what is yet to come.’ In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth ‘prophesyings’ meant ‘preachings,’ and Jeremy 
Taylor’s famous work on the ‘ Liberty of Prophesying’ was written to 
uphold the freedom of preaching. These women were, in their degree, 
Evangelists also. 


10. émipevoytav St hpépas mAelous, and as we tarried there many 
days. In this phrase mAelous loses its comparative sense, and means 
only ‘several,’ ‘some,’ ‘many.’ It is frequent in the LXX. Cf. 
Numb. xx. 15, cal rapwxhoapev év Alybrr@ juépas mrelovs. Joshua xi. 
18, kat 7uépas melous érolycev ’Incods Tov mé\euov. See also Numb. ix. 
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19; J osh. xxiii, 1, xxiv. 7, &e. With the omission of sudv here, 
leaving the genitive absolute without a subject, cf. Luke xii. 36, éd@dv- 
Tos Kal Kpovcavros where avrod is similarly omitted. 


Tmpopytnys svopati “AyaBos, a prophet named Agabus. Most pro- 
bably the same who (xi. 28) foretold the coming famine. The pro- 
phets mentioned on that occasion had also come up from Jerusalem. 
And the name Agabus is not one of common occurrence. 


ll. kal €A0dv...8ycas éavtTod tols méd8as Kal tds xelpas, and 
coming...he bound his own feet and hands. The adoption by Agabus 
of this figurative action makes it almost certain that the man was a 
Jew. Similar actions are common in the Old Testament prophets. 
Thus Isaiah (xx. 3) walks naked and barefoot. Jeremiah (xiii. 5) 
hides his girdle by the river Euphrates, and (xix. 10, 11) breaks the 
potter’s vessel in the Valley of Hinnom ; Ezekiel (iv. 1—3) draws on a 
tile a picture of the siege of Jerusalem, and (v. 1—4) cuts off his hair 
and burns and destroys it as God commanded. So too Zedekiah the 
son of Chenaanah made horns of iron (1 Kings xxii. 11). With this 
act of Agabus may be compared our Lord’s words to St Peter (John 
xxi. 18). 

The } ardle was that band with which the loose Oriental robe was 
drawn together at the waist. It was of considerable size, and served 
the purposes of a pocket, the money being carried in it. To judge 
from the verb (dpas) employed in describing the prophet’s action, it 
seems that St Paul had laid aside his girdle and that it was taken up 
by Agabus from the place where it lay. 


ToS héyer TO Tv. T. &., thus saith the Holy Ghost. That we may 
the better note the Apostle’s zeal for carrying out the Lord’s will, we 
are once more told how the Holy Ghost made known to him through 
others that he was about to be made a prisoner. Still we see him go 
forward unmoved, because though others might know that he was to 
suffer, and might in their affection strive to hold him back, he was 
convinced that such suffering was the Lord’s way for him, Therefore 
he went on. 


12. pets Te Kal of evrdmior, we and they of that place. We (i.e. St 
Luke and the rest who were fellow-travellers with St Paul) and the 
Christian congregation of Casarea. The act of Agabus was in all 
probability done with some publicity ; perhaps in some meeting where 
St Paul had laid aside his girdle for greater freedom while he spoke. 


13. rl qovetre kAalovres kal cvvOptarovrés pov THy KapSlay ; what 
do ye, weeping and breaking my heart? i.e. what are you seeking to 
effect thereby ? y 

cvvOpimrew is a very rare word; its sense is to weaken the purpose 
of any one. The Apostle does not mean ‘break my heart’ in the or- 
dinary sense of adding to his load of sorrow so as to overpower him. 
The deterring from his journey by weakening his determination is 
what his words indicate. 


éy® yap x.t.X., for I, &e. The pronoun stands emphatically, though 
24—2 
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we cannot express its force in English. St Paul had long ago counted 
the cost of Christ’s service, and had found the sufferings of the present 
time not worthy to be compared with the future glory. 


_ drrodavety eis ‘IepoveaAryp,, to die at Jerusalem. For els following a 
verb indicating rest, but implying previous motion, cf. Acts vill. 40, 
Piduros be ebpéOn els "Afwrov. 


14. ov Kuplov 7d GAnpa yiwérOw, the will of the Lord be done. 
They gathered from the Apostle’s language that he had a higher lead- 
ing than theirs in what he was doing, and feeling that Christ’s guid- 
ance was better than any other, they quieted their minds with the 
thought that the work was ‘for the name of the Lord Jesus,’ who 
would strengthen His servant to do His will. 


15,16. Tue JouRNEY TO JERUSALEM. 


15. émokevacdpevor, having made ready our baggage. The verb is 
used now and then in the LXX. of making ready the lamps &c. in the 
house of the Lord. In classical Greek it is common enough, but only 
occurs here in N.T. 


16. cvvydOov 8 kal Tov palynray, and there went with us also some of 
the disciples. The genitive without government in this fashion is rare, 
and the more usual thing is to find éx, or some other preposition to 
govern it, as in John xvi. 17, elroy otv éx rév pabynrév adrot, Some 
then of His disciples said. Somewhat like the construction in this 
verse is Isaeus, vit. 5, 6 Opdovdos Tov ev Dixedia xarehéyn Tpinpapxwv, 
and Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 81, Kpirlas ray rpidxovra jv. But these are not 
with an active verb like cvwAOor. 


dnd Koatcapelas, from Caesarea. The Evangelist had formed a 
Church where he had settled, and the congregation were, like their 
teacher, concerned at St Paul’s danger, and so some went with him to 
Jerusalem. Perhaps the nucleus of the Church may be dated from 
the baptism of Cornelius, and Philip settling in Caesarea carried on 
what had been begun by St Peter. 


dyovtes trap @ Eevicldpev Mvdcovl tut Kurpio, dpxato pabyrq, 
bringing with them one Mnason of Cyprus, an early disciple, with whom 
we should lodge. The construction is not easy to settle. The rendering 
just given takes rap’ @ éevicO@uev as an inserted clause interfering with 
the regular government, which would be dyovres Mvdcovd twa &e. 
The antecedent however is made to correspond in case with 
the intruded relative. This appears simplest, but others suppose 
the sense to be dyovres (quads) mapa Mvdoovd twa...rap’ @ tenodduer, 
‘leading us to the house of Mnason’ &c. It seems more natural to 
suppose that for some reason or other Mnason was at this time at 
Cesarea, and that the arrangement by which the Apostle’s party be- 
came his guests was made with him there, than to consider that the 
disciples in Cesarea, knowing Mnason’s hospitality and that he could 
receive such guests, agreed to carry them thither. 

On Mnason’s reception of St Paul Chrysostom reflects thus: Ia)\ov 
efévigev exetvos, rdxa, Tus Hua épet* et Tis Kauol Taddov Cdwxe Eevloat, 
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éroluws dv kal werd woANjs THs TpoOuulas ToUTO érolnoa* idod Tov IavdAov 
deomoryy eLeorl oo Eevioat, Kal ov Bover. 6 yap dexduevos, pycly, eva 
Tay éhaxlorwr, éuée déxeTar. 

Mnason belonged to Cyprus, but had now his home in Jerusalem. 
Just as Barnabas and Mary, the mother of John Mark, were also 
Cypriotes, but had fixed their home in the holy City. Mnason is 
called dpyaios wabyrys as having become a Christian in the beginning 
of the Gospel preaching, soon after the day of Pentecost. At the 
time of any of the great feasts it was no unnecessary precaution to 
settle on a lodging beforehand, for Jerusalem was certain to be full of 
people, and by this arrangement made in Czesarea, the whole party 
was saved the trouble of searching for quarters when they arrived. 
To find a house in which the Apostle and those with him might all be 
received would probably have been attended with much difficulty. To 
be the owner of such a house Mnason must have been one of the 
wealthier members of the congregation. His name is Greek, and he 
was most likely one of the Hellenists, or, if he were a Jew, Mnason 
was perhaps substituted for some Jewish name, e.g. Manassel. 


17—36. ArrivAL aT JERUSALEM. PauL’s RECEPTION BY THE 
CHURCH AND BY THE PEOPLE. 


17. dopevas dmedéEavto rpas ot adeAdol, the brethren received us 
gladly. The brethren, whose joy is here spoken of, would be those 
Christians who first learnt of the arrival of Paul at Mnason’s house. 
It is not the public reception which is here intended, for however 
welcome Paul may have been to individuals, the heads of the Church 
were manifestly apprehensive of trouble which might arise from his 
presence in Jerusalem. 

18. 7 8t ériotoy cioyjer 6 Ilathos ody rptv pds IdkwPov, and the 
day following Paul went in with us unto James, This was the Church’s 
reception of the returned missionaries. Notice of their arrival would 
soon be given, and the authorities who were at the time resident in 
Jerusalem were gathered together. There was not any Apostle there or 
St Luke would hardly have failed to mention the fact, as he was one 
of those present. Paul took with him to this interview all who had 
shared in his labours, that their work as well as his own might receive 
the recognition of the mother Church of Christ. The James here 
mentioned is the same who appears recognised as the head of the con- 
gregation in Jerusalem (xii. 17, xv. 13). He was most probably one 
of our Lord’s brethren. See note on xii. 17. 

TaVTES TE TAPEYevovTO ol mperPUTepoL, and all the elders were present. 
These men, with James, formed the governing body of the Church, 
and were the persons to whom the Apostle would naturally desire to 
give an account of his labours. In the proceedings which follow, the 
narrative does not, as in the council at Jerusalem, represent James as 
taking the lead, or being spokesman; he is only mentioned as the 
person to whom the missionaries specially went. ‘The advice given to 
St Paul is couched in the plural number, as if the elders had jointly 
tendered it. 
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19. Kal domacdpevos attots, and having saluted them. domdgouae 
is used of the greetings both at parting and arrival. For the latter, 
cf. 1 Mace. xi. 6, jomdcavro dAdHous Kal éxouunOnoar éxet. For parting 
see above, xxi. 1. Oriental greetings are of a much more formal cha- 
racter than is common in Western countries. 


éényetro Kad’ év Ekacrrov ay, he rehearsed one by one the things which. 
Such a narrative must have consumed much time, though St Luke, 
having given us before a sketch of St Paul’s work, omits here any 
speech of the Apostle. 

For the attraction of the relative into the case of its antecedent see 
note oni. 1. Here however the antecedent rovrwy is not expressed. 


érrol(norev 6 Oeds...81d THS StaKxovlas avtod, God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by his ministry. We cannot doubt, from what remains 
to us of St Paul’s writings, that this was the tone of all that he would 
say. God had been pleased to use him, and for His own glory had 
made Paul’s weakness effective. 


20. éSé£aov tov Oedv, they glorified God. They took up the strain 
of thanksgiving which had run through all the Apostle’s story. No- 
thing could show more clearly than such a result how little of himself, 
and how much of God, there had been in St Paul’s narrative. 


elrav Te adTO, and they said unto him. Their anxiety makes itself 
apparent at once, and we come here face to face with what must have 
been one of the greatest difficulties for the early Christians. Before 
Jerusalem was destroyed there must ever have been at that centre a 
party zealous for the Law, with whom labour among the Gentiles 
would find small favour. 


Oewpets, adeAdé, thow seest, brother. The use of Bewpéw seems to 
imply that there had already been some opportunity for the Apostle 
to behold and estimate the character of a Christian gathering in Jeru- 
salem. At this feast of Pentecost the Christians would have as much 
interest in a commemorative assembly as the Jews, 


TOTAL puptades, how many thousands. Literally ‘myriads.’ But the 
word is used indefinitely of a large number, just like our ‘thousand.’ 


elo év Tots Tov8alois tay memirtevkdTev, there are among the Jews 
of them which have believed, These were persons who, as was not 
unlikely to be often the case, accepted Christianity as the supplement 
of Judaism, but made no break with their old faith, of the observ- 
ances of which their life-long training had made them tenacious. To 
such men, as Christianity rested on the Old Testament Scripture, 


there would seem little need to make a rent between their old life and 
the new. 


kal mdvres {ndotal Tod vopov tmdpxover, and they are all zealous 
for the Law, i.e. rigorous maintainers of all the ceremonial of the 
Mosaic code. Zywrat was the name of a most rigid sect among the 
Jews, begun in the times of the Maccabees. It is used in a bad sense, 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ § 3. 
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21. KatnxOyoay St mepl cod, and they have been informed concern- 
ing thee. xarnxéw is a very significant verb. It is the root of our 
English ‘catechize.’ It implies, therefore, that the process of educat- 
ing public opinion in Jerusalem about St Paul had been a diligent 
business. The Pharisaic party had taught the lesson persistently till 
their hearers were fully trained in it. We can hence understand the 
great hostility which the Apostle experienced, and his strong language 
about these Judaizers. They must have had their partizans at work in 
preparation for his visit, and have poisoned men’s minds against him. 


OTL amoctaciayv...rdvtas lovdalous, that thou teachest all the Jews 
that are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses. The calumniators made 
use of the Apostle’s earnest words to Gentile converts, that they should 
not accept Judaism first as a door to Christianity, to bring a charge 
that, to Jews also, he spake of the Law as no longer to be regarded. 
We can see from what we know of his words and actions how false 
this was, but at such a time and amid such a populace the charge 
would rouse great animosity, and have no chance of being refuted. 


atrocracta is found i Macc. ii. 15, of those who were being compelled 
to forsake the Law and the ordinances and to sacrifice unto idols. 
oi mapa ToD Bactdéws of karavayKdfovres Thy daocraclav...iva Ovoidowor, 


Aéyov pr] tepirépverv adrods Ta Téxva, telling them not to circumcise 
their children. Circumcision had so long been the mark of the Jew, 
and the expression ‘uncircumcised’ meant something so abhorrent to 
his mind, that we cannot wonder that this is put in the forefront of 
the charge. Jor the sense of contempt and abomination in the name 
‘uncircumcised,’ cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 26; Ezek. xxviii. 10, xxxii. 29, 30. 


pede Tots Ceci mepirareiv, nor to walk after the customs. The cus- 
toms are the ceremonial laws of the Jews. The recurrence of words= 
‘to walk after’ gives quite an Old Testament ring to the language of 
these speeches. 


22. tlotv éotiw; what is it therefore? ic. How stands the matter? 
A question used as introductory to the consideration of what is best 
to be done. 


mdvTws Set cvveNOety mAs, a multitude must needs come together. 
These words are accepted by Lachmann and Tischendorf, but omitted 
by Tregelles, and also in the Rey. Vers. They appear to suit very 
badly with the sense. St Paul had just been addressing the conspicu- 
ous members of the Church at Jerusalem. They recommend to him a 
certain course by which certain Judwo-Christians might learn in their 
visits to the Temple that the Apostle against whom such evil reports 
had been circulated was taking part in the observance of the legal 
customs. In all this there was nothing done with special reference to 
a crowd, nor do we read of the gathering of any crowd till the seven 
days of the vow were nearly ended, and then it was the Jews of Asia 
who stirred up the multitude. 


23. Tovto ovv tolncov, do therefore this. They advise St Paul to 
take a part in the ceremonies of a Nazirite vow. He could not go 
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through the whole course of the observance, for these men had already 
for sometime had the vow upon them, but it was permitted among the 
Jews, to anyone who wished, to join in the final purification cere- 
monies of this vow; and this was the more readily permitted, if the 
person wishing to take a share only in this concluding portion bore 
the charges of the person or persons to whom he joined himself. It is 
significant of the intense clinging to the older ceremonial in the 
Jewish Church that among the Christian congregation there were men 
found who had taken this vow upon them. If the authorities knew of 
St Paul’s previous observance of a like vow (xviii. 18) they would have 
no scruple in urging him to take part in a similar service again. For 
an account of the Nazirite’s vow, see Numbers vi. 1—21. It is 
not there specified how long the observance of the vow lasted, and the 
time may have varied in different cases, but the final ceremonies here 
appear to have lasted seven days. 


24. rovrovs mapadaBar ayvicbnr. cuv avrois, them take and purify 
thyself with them, 1.e. make thyself one of their company, and observe 
all the ordinances which they observe with regard to purification, and 
avoiding what is unclean. 


Kal Samdvycov én avtois, and be at charges for them. Josephus 
(Ant. xix. 6. 1) tells how Herod Agrippa took upon him the expenses 
of many Nazirites (gupGc0ar diérate pada ouxvovs). Cf. also Bell. 
Jud. 11.15. 1, from which passage it appears that then the whole time 
of a Nazirite’s vow was thirty days. This latter passage relates to a 
vow made by Berenice. 


tva Evpryjcovrar THY Kedhadriy, that they may shave their heads. This 
use of the future indicative after iva is found in several places in N. T. 
Whether it occurs in classical Greek is very doubtful ; though 6ézrws is 
found with this construction. 

The shaving of the head took place at the conclusion of the vow, 
and when the victims were offered, the hair was burnt in the fire 
which was under the sacrifice of the peace-offering. The charges 
which had to be borne by St Paul would be the cost of the victims and 
other things connected with the sacrifice. 


Kal yradoovTat mavres, and all shall know, i.e. learning from what 
they actually behold. 


kaTyxynvrat, they have been informed. See above on verse 21 for the 
force of the word. They had been taught this calumny about St Paul 
as if it were a lesson to be learnt. 


otdev éotiy, are nothing, i.e. have no truth in them. Cf, xxy. 11. 


crouxets Kal aités Hvidoocwv Tov vopov, thow thyself also walkest 
orderly keeping the Law. croxéw (as its derivation from orotyos=a 
row, would intimate) is always used of going by a rule or example, fol- 
lowing a pattern. What the pattern here is is expressed in the parti- 
cipial clause. Of the value which the Jew attached to such following, 
cf. Keclus. xxi. 11,6 uddoowv vbuov Karakpare? Tod évvohuaros adrod. 
He may not understand at first, but obedience will lead him to a 
mastery of all that the Law means, 
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25. mepi St tov memotevkétav var, but as touching the Gentiles 
which believe. The elders, while urging on Paul the course they have 
described in consideration of Jewish prejudices, are yet careful to dis- 
tinguish from this the liberty of the Gentiles, and to confirm that 
liberty. They make it plain to the Apostle that they are of the same 
mind as when the council was held (Acts xv.). They refer now to the 
decisions then arrived at. 


jets ererre(Aapev, we wrote. This is said in reference to the time 
when the decrees were first published (Acts xv. 23). émisré\w is used 
there (xv. 20) just as here. The proceedings of the synod are referred 
to in their technical language. 


Eure giving judgment. In this word also there is a reference 
to the language of xv. 19 where James says éyd® xpivw. And although 
James is not specially mentioned here as the speaker, there must have 
been one who acted as the mouthpiece of the presbytery, and none 
was more likely to do so than he. 


dvrdooerbar aitods k.7.d., that they should keep themselves from 
things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from what ts strangled and 
from fornication. On these prohibitions and the reasons for them see 
notes on xy. 20. 


26. téte 6 Ilatdos trapadaBdy tovs dvSpas, then Paul having taken 
the men. This consent of Paul to the advice of James and the elders 
has been taken by some for a contradiction of the words and charac- 
ter of the Apostle as represented in his own writings. But he has 
testified of himself (1 Cor. ix. 19—23) that for the Gospel’s sake he 
was made all things to all men, unto the Jews becoming as a Jew that 
he might gain the Jews, and for the same end, to them that are with- 
out law, as himself without law. And these brethren of the Church 
of Jerusalem to whom St Paul joined himself were Christians, 
and therefore were not clinging to legal observances as of merit 
towards salvation, but as ordinances which were of divine origin, and 
which education had made them careful to observe. The same spirit 
had actuated the Apostle to manifest by an outward act his thankful- 
ness for some deliverance when, on a former occasion, he took this 
vow on himself without the suggestion of others (xviii. 18). In the 
Christian services of the earliest days there was very little outlet for 
the expression by action of any religious emotion, and we cannot 
wonder that a people whose worship for a long time had been mainly 
in external observance should cling still to such outward acts, though 
they had grown to estimate them as of no saving virtue in themselves. 
With reference to the supposed contradiction in the two pictures of St 
Paul as given by St Luke and by himself, we need only compare his 
language about Judaizers in the Kpistle to the Galatians with what he 
says of the preaching of the Gospel at Rome by similar adversaries, 
when he was writing to the Philippians, to see that the Apostle in 
what he said and did had ever an eye to the circumstances. To the 
Galatians he speaks in the strongest terms against the Judaizers 
because their influence was to draw away the Christians in Galatia 
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from the simple Gospel as offered by him in Christ’s name to the 
Gentiles, and to make them substitute for it the observance of the law 
of Moses as a necessary door to Christianity. He has no words strong 
enough to express his horror of such teachers in sucha place. But the 
same Paul concerning Rome, the condition of whose people may be 
learnt by a perusal of the first chapter of his letter to that Church, says 
(Phil. i. 15—18), ‘Some preach Christ even of envy and strife, sup- 
posing to add affliction to my bonds. Notwithstanding every way, 
whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached, and I therein do 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’ Assuredly there is as much of so-called 
contradiction between Paul as described in different places by himself, 
as between his own description and what St Luke has left us of his 
history. Contradiction it is not, but only such concession as might 
be expected from one strong in the faith as St Paul was when he was 
dealing, as he was called upon to deal, with two classes of men who 
could never be brought to the same standpoint. ‘To observe the cere- 
monial law was not needful for the Gentiles, therefore the Apostle 
decried its observance and opposed those who would have enforced it. 
The ceremonial law was abolished for the Jew also in Christ, but 
it had a divine warrant for those who had been trained in it from 
their youth up, therefore all that the Apostle here desired was that 
their true value only should be set on externals. He felt that time 
would develop Christian worship to fill the place which the Temple 
Service for a long time must hold among the Christians of Jerusalem. 

TH EXopevy HpEpa...els Td lepdv, the newt day, having purified himself 
with them, he entered into the Temple. The regulation was that the 
Nazirite should avoid all persons and things that would cause cere- 
monial defilement, and that this might be more thoroughly accom- 
plished the closing days of the vow appear, at this time, to have been 
passed within the Temple precincts. This, of course, must have been 
a later arrangement than any which is spoken of in the institution of 
the vow (Numb. vi.). 

On the Apostle’s action at this time Chrysostom remarks: 8pa rév 
Ilatdov. ob Aéyet...Kal unv divapat metoa TH ASy@* AGN’ érelacOn adrots 
kal rdvra érolynce. Kal yap ovTw ovvédepev. ov yap jv icov eis dodoylav 
karacrhvat, Kat ovdévos elddros movjoa TavTa. dyvbim@omtov jv Td Kal 
damavac@at. 


StayyéAAov trv ExTrArpociw TOV HEpav TOD Ayvicpod, declaring the 
fulfilment of the days of purification. The meaning is that St Paul 
gave notice to the proper officials of the Temple that the completion 
of the vow would be at a certain time, It would be needful for him 
to do this, as otherwise they would have expected him to keep the 
full number of days which the others observed. After his explanation 
that he was only a sharer for a time in the vow of his companions, it 


would be understood that his days of purification should terminate 
when theirs did. 


os 00 mpoonvéxOn...1] mpordpopd, wntil the offering was offered for 
every one of them. &ws ob depends on eic7er, ‘he entered in...(to stay) 
till the offering, &c.’ The words are not a part of St Paul’s notice to 
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the priests, but of St Luke’s history. The Apostle performed these ob- 
servances, and intended to continue as a Nazirite till the whole cere- 
monial for all of them was ended. 


27. &eAdov...cvvredcto Oar, were almost completed. Seven days ap- 
pear to have been the period devoted to the more secluded residence 
in the Temple. For cvyredeioda, of the completion of a portion of 
time (which is not very common), cf. Job i. 5, cal ws dv cuveredéoOnoav 
ai juepat TOU ToToV. 

ot dé tHs Actas IovSaior, the Jews from Asia. It seems from this 
that a portion of the visitors to Jerusalem had known the Apostle in 
his missionary labours, and may haye come after him, in their enmity, 
to damage his reputation by calumnious reports of his teaching, re- 
ports which had as much ground in truth as the story about Trophi- 
mus from which the tumult arose at this time in Jerusalem. 


ovvéxeoy TavTa Tov OxAoy, stirred up all the multitude. These Asian 
Jews were coming up to the Temple for their worship, and may even 
have been of the company in the ship by which the Apostle and his 
companions came from Patara. They certainly had known, or found 
out, that Trophimus was an Ephesian and a Gentile. If they had 
seen the Apostle in familiar converse with him, this would be enough 
to rouse their indignation, especially as Paul and his companion 
would probably be living together in the same house and at the same 
board (cf. Acts xi. 3). 


28. Bonfetre, Help. The cry is as if an outrage had been commit- 
ted, and they, the strangers visiting Jerusalem, were the persons who 
could afford the best testimony to what had been done. For had they 
not seen and heard Paul in Ephesus and elsewhere? 


odtds éotiv 6 dvOpwios 6 kata TOD Aaod k.T.A., this is the man that 
teacheth all men everywhere against the people. By their language 
they would intimate that he was bringing the whole nation into con- 
tempt. The Jews no doubt were treated with contempt among the 
Gentiles, and to hear that one of their own nation had helped this on 
would rouse them as much as anything could. 


kal Tod vépou kal Tov Témov ToUTOV, and [against] the Law and this 
place. How great a change has come over the Apostle since the day 
when he joined with those who charged Stephen (ch. vi. 13) with 
speaking blasphemous words against this holy place (the Temple) and 
the Law. Now a like multitude brings similar charges against him. 


éru te Kal “HAAnvas elorjyayev eis Td tepdv, and moreover he has 
brought Greeks also into the Temple. On the occurrence of re cai in 
the same clause, cf. on xix. 27. There is no doubt a special emphasis 
intended to be given to “E)\Anvas in this clause which may explain 
St Luke’s irregular language. 

There was in the Temple a ‘court of the Gentiles,’ but the accusa- 
tion against St Paul was that, during his own sojourn in the sacred 
precincts, he had brought his Gentile companions into places which 
were forbidden to them. How unscrupulous their charge was is indi- 
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cated by the plural ‘ Greeks,’ whereas the only person to whom such a 
term could be applied was Trophimus. 


kal kekolvwxev «.7.d., and hath defiled this holy place. They them- 
selves as Jews were in the court allotted to their nation, which was 
deemed more sacred than that of the Gentiles. The Greek word 
xexolvwxev is literally ‘hath made common,’ and carries the thought 
back to St Peter’s vision, where the Gentiles were figured by the beasts 
which the Apostle deemed ‘common (kowd) or unclean’ (Acts x. 14). 


29. Tpddipov tov Edéorov, Trophimus the Ephesian. Hence we 
see that Trophimus had come with the Apostle not only ‘as far as 
Asia’ (see note on xx. 4), but all the way to Jerusalem. His name 
bespeaks the man a Greek, and, from the anger of these Asiatic Jews, 
he was doubtless a convert to Christianity without having been a 
proselyte of Judaism. It is noticeable that so ready were these men 
to find a cause for attacking St Paul, that they began it on a mere 
thought, ‘They supposed Paul had brought him into the Temple.’ 


30. Kal éyévero cvvSpop7 TOU Aaovd, and the people ran together. 
So xal éyévero cuvdpoun ev mdon TH wapeuBorn (Judith x. 18) of the 
crowding around Judith as she came into the camp of Holophernes. 

What occurred is a proof that the words of James and the elders 
were true. The whole Jewish community had been ‘catechized’ on 
the doings of St Paul among the Gentiles. The least spark set the 
whole train on fire. 


Kal émAaBopevor tov Ilatdov eidxoy avrév, they laid hold on Paul 
and dragged him. Their design was probably to get him out of the 
Temple precincts before they proceeded to further violence. It is 
clear that all the ceremonies of the Apostle’s vow were not yet accom- 
plished, and had they not laid violent hands on him he might have 
fled to the altar for safety. That such a murder as they contemplated 
was possible in Jerusalem at this period we have evidence in the case 
of Stephen. 


éxdcloOynoay at Oipar, the doors were shut. We need not suppose 
that any of the Levites, the gatekeepers of the Temple, were of the 
same mind with the rioters. Their action in closing the gates was 
only to prevent any profanation of the building by the uproar which 
they saw to be beginning. 


31. {nrotvtayv te airy dtroxtetvar, and as they were seeking to kill 
vim. 

For the omission of the pronoun, which is not rare with the genitive 
absolute of the third person, see on verse 10 above and cf. 1 Chron. 
xvii. 24, peyadvvOnrw 7d dvoud cov ews aidvos reybyTov Kupre, KUple 
TAVTOKPAT Wp. 

For ¢nrety in the sense of ‘wishing’ as here cf. Exod. iv. 24, cuvip- 
ThoEV avT@ dyyedos Kuplou, Kal éfjrer adrov droxretvar. The desire of 
the mob was clearly, now that they had the Apostle in their power, 


to beat him to death in the crowd, and thus ayoid a charge of murder 
against any individual, 
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avéBy ddois Ta XAtdoxw TIS omelpys, tidings came up to the chief 
captain of the band. The chief military officer of the Romans in 
Jerusalem was stationed in the tower of Antonia, which was situate 
on the N.W. of the Temple on the hill Acra. This tower had been 
built by Herod, and was so close to the scene of the tumult that news 
would be brought at once. The military officer (probably a tribune) 
is called x:Nlapxos, that is, officer over a thousand men. On the word 
ometpa for a Roman cohort, or troop of soldiers, cf. x.1. The verb 
avéBn ‘came up to’ shews that the writer was familiar with the locality 
and had the whole scene in his mind. On the Tower of Antonia, see 
Josephus, Vita, 5. 

ddots is used in classical Greek for a formal accusation laid before 
a law court. It is only found once in the LXX. where ¢aors Ged is the 
order from God given for the punishment of an offender, Susanna 
55. The name of the yiAlapxos is from the further history (xxiii. 26) 
found to have been Claudius Lysias, but nothing is known of him 
beyond what we read in the Acts. 


ovyxtyverat, was in confusion. Cf, the ciyxvors at Ephesus, xix. 29. 
At the time of the feast religious party feeling was sure to run 
very high, and the multitudes of strangers visiting the city would 
think to shew their zeal for the Temple and the Law by their eagerness 
to avenge any supposed profanation. 


32. otparidras kal exatovrapxas, soldiers and centurions. Clearly 
the xAapxos had charge of a considerable troop, which might perhaps 
just at the feast be augmented in anticipation that the incourse of so 
many foreigners might lead to a disturbance. 


karéSpapev er avtovs, ran down upon them. The tower was on the 
height above the Temple, so the verb is very correct. 


ératcavro timrovtes TOV IlatAXoyv, they left beating of Paul. The 
mob probably knew that Roman law would do justice, and that if the 
Apostle were found by the chief captain to have been wrongfully 
treated they would be brought to an account. 


33. émeddBero avrod, laid hold on him. The verb implies a formal 
arrest. The chief captain did not come with a view to relieve St Paul, 
but to find out what was the matter, and seeing the Apostle in the 
hands of the mob, himself arrested him, that he might not be killed 
without a hearing. 

Gdtoerr Suol, with two chains, cf. xii. 6. Evidently, as appears 
from his language afterwards (verse 38), the x.Alapxos regarded St 
Paul as some desperate criminal. He would have thought little of the 
matter, had it seemed merely a question about Jewish law (see xxiii. 
29). 

Kal érvuvOdvero, and inquired. From those who appeared most 
prominent in the crowd, 

tls ely Kal th ear memounkds, who he was, and what he had done. 
The optative mood in the first half of the question shews that thig 
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was a question about the answer to which there might be uncertainty. 
he indicative in the latter half proclaims the conviction of the 
xiMapxos. He was quite sure some wrong had been done. 


34. dddor Se dAAo te errecavouv, and some shouted one thing and 
some another. émidwvéw is the verb which St Luke gives for the din 
of the multitude which shouted against Jesus (Luke xxiii. 21), ‘Crucify 
Him’; also for the adulatory shouting in honour of Herod Agrippa 
(Acts xii. 22). No other New Testament writer uses the word. It is 
twice found in the LXX. (1 Esd. ix. 47; 2 Macc. i. 23), both times of 
loud responses in prayer. 

The chief captain appears to have made an effort to learn what was 
laid to the charge of the Apostle. 


Sid tov OdpvBov, because of the uproar, Probably, as at Ephesus 
(xix. 32), a large part of the shouters hardly knew themselves why the 
clamour was raised. 


dyerOar...eis THY mapepBorry, to be led into the castle. mapeuBody 
signifies ‘an encampment,’ but was employed to designate the barracks 
which the Romans had in the Tower of Antonia. The same word is 
rendered ‘army’ in Heb. xi. 34. Cf. also LXX. 1 Sam. iv. 5, 6, 7. 


35. él tots dvaBabpovs, upon the stairs. The noun is common in 
the LXX. (cf. 1 Kings x. 19, 20, &¢.) but not in classical Greek. It 
occurs Herod. 1. 125. 

The stairs mentioned here are the flight of steps leading from the 
Temple area up to the tower where the soldiers were stationed. They 
were not covered in, for St Paul is able to address the multitude while 
standing on them (verse 40). 


Sid tHv Play Tod dxAov, by reason of the violence of the crowd. The 
people pressed on St Paul with all the more fury because they saw 
that he was now to be taken out of their hands. Hence it came to 
pass, that some of the soldiers were obliged, in order to keep him safe, 
to lift him from his feet and carry him up till he was out of reach, 


their comrades meanwhile keeping back the people from the foot of 
the stairs. 


36. +d mdnOos...npafovres, the multitude...crying. The plural 
masculine participle is used, because the notion of 7A#Oos is plural. 


alpe adrov, away with him. The same ery which (Luke xxiii. 18) 
was used by the Jews before Pilate in reference to Jesus. 


37—40. Paul ASKS LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE CROWD. 


37. péAdov te elodyer Oar, and when he was about to be brought. 
This must have been when a place on the stairs had been reached 
where Paul was safe out of reach of the mob, and needed no longer to 
be borne up by the soldiers. 


et Eeorly por cimety te mpds oe; may I speak to thee? Literally ‘may 


I say pct to thee?’ On ei as a mere mark of interrogation, cf. 
on i. 6. 
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“EdAquctt ywookes; dost thou know Greek? The xAapyos had 
evidently come down with a preconceived notion who the offender was 
about whom the disturbance had arisen. And from some source or 
other he appears to have known that the Egyptian, whom he supposed 
St Paul to be, could not speak Greek. 


38. ovK dpa ov el, thou art not then (as I supposed thee to be). 
Probably St Paul had addressed him in Greek already. 


6 Atyimrwos, the Egyptian. The person to whom allusion is here 
made was a sufficiently formidable character, if we only reckon his 
followers at four thousand desperadoes. Josephus (Ant. xx. 8. 6; 
Bell, J. 11. 13. 5) tells how he was one of many impostors of the time, 
and that when Felix was governor he came to Jerusalem, gave himself 
out as a prophet, gathered the people to the Mount of Olives in num- 
ber about 30,000, telling them that at his word the walls of Jerusalem 
would fall down, and they could then march into the city. Felix with 
the Roman soldiers went out against him. The impostor and a part 
of his adherents fled, but a very large number were killed and others 
taken prisoners. The narrative of Josephus does not accord with the 
account of St Luke, but if the former be correct, we may well suppose 
that the numbers and the occasion spoken of by the chief captain 
relate to an event anterior to that great gathering on the Mount of 
Olives. The fame of the impostor may have grown; indeed, must 
have done so before he could collect the number of adherents of which 
Josephus speaks. 


dvactatdoas kal éEayayesv, who stirred up to sedition and led forth. 
dvacraréw is found, beside here, in Acts xvii. 6; Gal. v. 12, and is 
always active. So dvdpas must be governed by both these verbs, and 
not, as in A.V., by the latter only. 


Tov oiKaploy, of the assassins. oxdprot is a word derived from the 
Latin sica=a dagger, and imported into Greek. Josephus (B. J. 1. 
13. 3) in an account of the lawless bands which infested Judxa in 
these times, says (after relating how a notorious robber named Eleazar 
had been taken with his followers and sent in chains to Rome), ‘But 
when the country was thus cleared there sprang up another kind of 
plunderers in Jerusalem called Sicarii. They kill men by daylight in 
the midst of the city. Particularly at the feasts they mix with the 
crowd, carrying small daggers hid under their clothes. With these 
they wound their adversaries, and when they have fallen the mur- 
derers mix with the crowd and join in the outcry against the crime. 
Thus they passed unsuspected for a long time. One of their earliest 
victims was Jonathan the high priest.’ For further notices of the 
Sicarii cf. Josephus B. J. 1.17. 6 and dAné. xx. 8. 10. 

39. éyd dvOpwrros pév cipt IovSatos, Tapoets, THs KuAtxlas, I am a 
Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia. See vi. 9 and notes. 

ovK dorpov modews moAlrns, a citizen of no mean city. Tarsus was 
the metropolis of Cilicia, and a city remarkable for its culture, and 
the zeal of its inhabitants for philosophic studies. 
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érlrpepov por Aadtjoa mpds Tov Aady, give me leave to speak unto 
the people. An objection has been here raised that it is extremely 
improbable that the chief captain could have held this conversation 
with St Paul amid the tumult, and also that he would have granted 
permission to speak to a man whom he had just taken as his prisoner, 
and whom he afterwards arranges to examine by scourging (xxii. 24). 
But we have only to remember that the Apostle and his interlocutor 
were high up above the crowd, and so away from the noise; that the 
staircase crowded with soldiers, who could not rapidly be withdrawn 
because they were restraining the multitude, made some delay abso- 
lutely unavoidable, and that, added to this was the surprise of the 
chief captain that his prisoner could speak Greek, and we have enough 
warrant for accepting the story as it is here told. Moreover the Greek 
which the Apostle used was of a very polished character, shewing the 
education and refinement of the speaker, and making good his claim 
to respect. 


40. émitpabayrtos St adtov, and when he had given him leave. As 
in the previous verse. 


katéceicey TH xepl, he beckoned with his hand. Apparently the 
chief captain had also been so far impressed by the conversation of his 
prisoner, that he allowed at least one of his hands to be released from 
its chain (see above, verse 33) while he spake to the multitude, and 
this he waved to ask for silence. 


TrohAns St crys yevonévys, and when there was made a great silence. 
The unusual circumstance, and the gesture which could be seen 
through the whole crowd, would gain an audience very readily. Beside 
which an Oriental mob is less persistent than those of the western 
world. 


TH ‘EBpat8s Siaréxra, in the Hebrew language. This alone, as soon 
as it was heard, would gain the speaker an audience with many. It 
was their own speech, for by ‘Hebrew’ here is meant the Aramaic 
dialect of Palestine. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Readings varying from the Teat. recept. 


9. Kal EupoBo. éyévovro omitted with NABH. Not represented in 
Vulg. 


16. avtod for 700 kuplov with NABE. Vulg. ‘ipsius.’ 


ae TH dvacpéce avtod omitted with NABE. Not represented in 
ulg. 


_ 24 0 xtlapxos elordyer ar atrov with NABCDE. Vulg. ‘tribunus 
induci eum.’ 


26 dpa omitted with NABC. Not represented in Vulg. 
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be awd Trav Seoudy omitted with NABCE. Not represented in 
ulg. 


atrav after cvvéSpiov omitted with NABCE. Not represented 
in Vulg. 


Cu. XXII. 1-21. Sr Pavi’s Durence. 


1. dKotoaré pov THs Mpds Spas vuyl drodoylas, hear ye my defence 
which I now make unto you. With regard to the construction of the 
verse, it seems, as in John xii..47, that dxotw is here followed by a 
double genitive of the person and thing, ‘Hear from me the defence 
&c.’ This is sometimes found also in classical Greek. 


2. dKkovoaytes 8é, and when they heard. The beckoning with the 
hand (xxi. 40) had procured silence enough for the Apostle’s first . 
words to be heard, and now they caught the sound of their own 
dialect. 

pa tapérxov tovxlav, they were the more quiet. yovxla is 
stillness as opposed to motion, while ovy7/ (xxi. 40) is quiet as opposed 
to noise. The phrase in this verse indicates that the crowd not only 
abstained from cries and shouts, but kept still in their places that they 
might hear the better.. Thus a very high degree of quiet is described. 


3. éyo eit dvnp “Iovdatos, I am a Jew. These first words of the 
Apostle would correct many wrong impressions among the crowd, for 
we may be sure that many, beside the chief captain, had the notion 
that St Paul was one of those foreign desperadoes with which Judza 
abounded at this time. 

yeyevynpevos év Taprd tis Kutixlas, born in Tarsus of Cilicia. On 
Tarsus, cf. note on vi. 9, 

dvareBpapypévos St év TH mode TatTy, but brought up in this city. 
St Paul means not that from his infancy he had lived in Jerusalem, 
but that, when he had reached an age fitted for it, he was sent from 
home to be educated under Gamaliel. The verb is used in this sense 
in classical Greek, On Gamaliel, see note on vy. 34. 

mapa tots 1é8as, at the feet. The most usual position of teacher 
and pupils at the time of St Paul was that both should sit, the former 
on a higher level than the latter. For the evidence on this matter 
from the Talmud, see Taylor Pirke Aboth, pp. 28, 29. 


meTraiSeupevos Kata akplBeav Tod maTpwov vopoV, LnoTrs ImdpXov, 
instructed according to the strict manner of the law of our fathers, being 
zealous, &c. For an account by the Apostle himself of his Jewish 
birth, education, and character, cf. Phil. iii. 5,6. He was a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, and his language shews how learned he was in all 
that concerned his own people. He makes frequent allusions to Jew- 
ish customs, laws, and festivals, and reckons his time by the Jewish 
calendar. He was also a Pharisee, and none of his contemporaries 
surpassed him, while but few equalled him, in strictness of legal 
observance. 
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Kabds waves tpets éorre, as ye all are. The Apostle, who never puts 
himself in peril when no good end is to be served by it, wishes to set 
himself in an acceptable light before his audience. This is his reason 
for explaining that he, like themselves, had been a zealous observer of 
the law. 


4. ds tabrny tiv 68dv lota dxpr Savdrov, and I persecuted this 
Way unto the death. On 7 050s as the designation of the Christian 
religion, cf. note on ix. 2. We are not told of any Christians who 
were put to death through Saul’s zealous persecution, for in the case of 
Stephen he was not a very active agent, but his own statement in this 
verse, and the stronger expression xxvi. 10, ‘when they were put to 
death I gave my voice against them,’ make it certain that the persecu- 
tions in which he took part were carried beyond imprisonment, even to 
the martyrdom of the accused. 


els budAakds, into prisons. The plural here used is probably in- 
tended to express, what in chap. xxvi. is given in more detail, viz., the 
wide field over which Saul’s zeal was exerted, ‘ being exceedingly mad 
against them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities.’ The usual 
phrase has the singular. Cf. 2 Chron. xvi. 10, cat mapé0ero avrdv els 
guraknv. Also Gen. xl. 3, ero avtous &v pu\aky. 


5. ds Kalo dpxtepeds paptupe? pou, as also the high priest doth bear 
me witness. The Apostle refers not to the high priest at the time 
when he was speaking, but to him who had held that office when (ix. 1) 
in his earnestness against the Christians he had desired a commission 
from the authorities to carry his persecuting measures as far as 
Damascus. Josephus (Ant. xviii. 5. 3) tells us that in a.p. 37 Theo- 
philus, son of Ananus, was made high priest in the place of his brother 
Jonathan. The high priest to whom St Paul here alludes was one of 
these two brothers, for Theophilus held office till he was removed by 
Agrippa and his place occupied by Simon, called Kantheras (see Jos. 
Ant, x1x. 6, 2, and cf. Farrar’s St Paul, 1. 178). Ananias was high 
priest at the time of St Paul’s arrest. See xxiii. 2. 


Kal ray TO Teer PurTéproy, and all the estate of the elders. Though it 
was now more than twenty years since St Paul’s conversion, it was 
not improbable that some members of the Sanhedrin which granted 
him his commission were still alive, and the records of the transaction 
were doubtless preserved and could be appealed to. 

mpeoBuréptoy is used for the position of an elder in LXX. Susanna, 50. 


ériortodds Sekdpevos mpds Tods ASeAdods, having received letters unto 
the brethren, i.e. to the Jewish authorities in Damascus. The Jews 
spake of all their race as brethren from the earliest times (cf. Deut. 
xvili. 15). The whole family were Jacob’s children. 


dEwv kal tods éxeioe Svras, to bring them also which were there, i.e. 
any Christians whom I was able to find in Damascus. éxeice has here 
the force of éxe?, as it sometimes has in the Greek poets. 


Sedepevous els ‘IepoveaArp, to Jerusalem in bonds. Thus they were 
to be treated as the veriest criminals. 
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6. rept peonpBplav, about noon. The time of the day at which the 
vision occurred is not noticed in chap. ix., but in chap. xxvi. the 
Apostle also mentions that it was ‘at mid-day,’ at which time the 
heavenly brightness must have been very overpowering to shine above 
the glare of an Eastern sun. 


7. wKovoa davis, I heard a voice. As in chap, ix. 4 and 7, so 
here, and below in verse 9, the case of the noun is varied, so as to 
‘mark that the hearing in St Paul’s case was different from the hearing 
of his companions. The verb can be connected with either a genitive 
or accusative case. In both the narratives a variation is made, and it 
was not without its significance (see notes on chap. ix.). St Paul 
heard intelligible words, the others heard a sound, but it was not 
speech to them, Cf. the narrative in Daniel x. 6—9. 


8. 6 Natwpaios, of Nazareth. This adjective is found only in this 
one of the three accounts of Saul’s conversion; though in some MSS. 
to make the one place conform more exactly to the other they have 
been inserted in ix. 5. 


9. The words kat &ugoBor éyévorvro which appear in the Text. recept., 
but which the chief MSS. omit, are not like other words which have 
been inserted in various portions of this book. There is nothing like 
them either in chap. ix. or chap. xxvi. It is possible that they are of 
early authority, and may have been omitted by a scribe whose eye 
passed from the NTO of é@edcavro to the same letters at the end of 
éyévovro. They are omitted from the present text according to the de- 
cision of Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles, but their difference 
from other words similarly omitted is worthy of consideration. 

wiv St hoviy ok Wkovoay, but they heard not the voice, i.e. the 
words which were spoken to Saul. They were only conscious of a 
sound round about them, See above on verse 7. 


10. dv réraktal cor moinrat, which are appointed for thee to do. 
‘On the attraction of the relative into the case of its antecedent, see on 
at le 

God had explained to Ananias (see ix. 15) what Saul’s future work 
should be: how he was a chosen vessel to bear His name before Gentiles 
and kings and the children of Israel; and still more about his labours 
was to be revealed to the new Apostle himself. According to xxvi. 
16—18 the character of the work to which he was called was from the 
first indicated to Saul; though as no mention is made of Ananias in 
that passage, it may well be that the Apostle there brings into one 
statement both the words he heard on the way and those which were 
afterwards spoken to him by Ananias. 

11. ds 88 ov« évéBAerrov dd THs Sd—ns Tod hwtds exelvou, and when 
I could not see for the glory of that light. This explanation of the 
reason of the Apostle’s blindness is only given in this place. 

éuBdérw is found Mark viii. 25 of sight returned after blindness. 

12. ’Avavlas S€ tis, dvijp evAaBrs Kata Tov vopov, and dnanias, a 
devout man according to the Law. The Apostle neglects nothing in his 


25—2 
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address which can conciliate his audience, and so he tells them that 
the messenger whom God sent to him was ‘ well reported of by all the 
Jews that dwelt in Damascus.’ (For Ananias see note on ix. 10.) The 
hostility towards Christians, which was so strong in Jerusalem, had 
not at the time of St Paul’s conversion manifested itself so greatly in 
Damascus, since Ananias, ‘a disciple,’ was still in good repute with the 
Jews there. 


13. Kalémurrds, and standing by me, The Apostle in his blindness 
was seated, no doubt, and the messenger came and stood over him. 


dvdBrahov...dvéBrea els adrov, receive thy sight...I looked up 
upon him. For the two renderings of the verb, cf. Luke xix. 5, where 
dvaBdéas is used of Jesus looking up at Zaccheus in the sycamore 
tree, with John ix. 11, where dvé6\eWa is said Ly the blind man who 
describes how he received his sight. 


14. 6 %bs TOV warépwv rpav, the God of our fathers. Ananias 
spake naturally as one Jew to another. At the commencement of the 
Christian Church there was no thought of a rupture with Judaism, 
and nothing is more to be noticed in the Acts than the gradual ad- 
vance made by the Apostles and their companions in apprehending 
what the result of their mission would be. 


mpocxetploatd oe, hath appointed thee. The verb is only here and 
in xxvl. 16in N.T. In the LXX. it is found Exod. iv. 13, mpoxetpicat 
Gov Suvduevov dv amoareneis, where Moses would excuse himself from 
going unto Pharaoh; also Joshua iii, 12; 2 Mace. iii. 7, vili. 9: always 
with the notion of selecting some one into whose hands an important 
duty can be committed. 


yovat To CAnpa adrov, to know His will. For this reason it is 
that St Paul so often in the commencement of his Epistles speaks of 
himself as an Apostle according to the will of God. 1 Cor.i.1; 2 
Cor. i. 1; Eph. i. 1; 1 Col. i. 1, &. The whole passage Eph. i, 1—11 
forms a comment on this clause. 


Kal iSetv roy Slkatov, and to see the righteous One, i.e. Jesus. See 
note on vii. 52 above. 


kat akovcat ovijy ék TOU orToparos avtod, and to hear a voice from 
His mouth, That in this way St Paul might, even as the other Apo- 
stles, be taught of Jesus. 


15. drt toy pdprus ard, for thou shalt be His witness. Thus the 
commission of the later-called Apostle was exactly in the same terms 
in which Christ (Acts i. 8) had spoken to the Eleven before his Ascen- 
sion. © 

_mpos mdvtas dvOpdrovs, unto all men. Paul, with his usual discre- 
tion, does not utter the word ‘Gentiles’ till he is forced to do so. 


Gv édpakas Kal qKovwas, of what thou hast seen and heard. For by 
revelation the Apostle was made aware of the whole scope of Christian 
truth, and of those doctrines which Christ during His life on earth 
had communicated to the Twelve. And at a later time (see 2 Cor. xii. 
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2, 3) greater revelations appear to have been made to St Paul con- 
cerning the world to come than to any of the other Apostles. 


16. kal viv rl pé&d\des; and now why tarriest thou? According to 
the narrative in ix, 15, the message of Ananias had already proclaimed 
the gift of the Holy Ghost to Saul, and the favour of God had been 
shewn in the recovery of his sight. So the question of Ananias be- 
comes parallel to that of St Peter in the house of Cornelius: ‘Can any 
man forbid water that these should not be baptized, which have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost as well as we?’ 

dvactdas Bawa, arise and be baptized. Though the gift of the 
Spirit was announced yet God directs that the means of grace, the 
sacrament of baptism, which the Apostle must offer to others, should 
also be received by himself. 

Kal dirddovea. tds apaptlas cov, and wash away thy sins. The 
close connexion of the sacramental sign with renewing grace is spoken 
of in like terms by the Apostle in his Epistle to Titus (ili. 5), ‘accord- 
ing to His mercy He saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 


émukaherdpevos 76 Svopn.a avtov, calling on His name, i.e. rob dixalov, 
the name of the righteous One, Jesus, mentioned in verse 14, 


17. troorpépavte eis ‘Iepoveadrip, when I had returned to Jeru- 
salem. This refers to that visit of the Apostle recorded in Acts ix. 26 
seqq. We learn from Gal. i. 18 that three years had elapsed between 
the conversion of Saul and this visit to Jerusalem, which period is 
supposed to have been consumed in Arabia (cf. Gal. i. 17). The 
preaching of Saul at Jerusalem we are told in the Acts roused the 
anger of the Greek-speaking Jews, and that in consequence of their 
attempts against Saul the Christian congregation sent him away first 
to Cesarea and then to Tarsus. 

The double construction of the participle first in the dative after 
éyévero and then in the genitive absolute is noteworthy. But there is 
a degree of difference in the sense ‘after my return’ and ‘while I was 
praying.’ 

Tpomevxopévov pov év TH iepd, while I prayed in the Temple. It 
is worthy of note how often in this address St Paul incidentally ex- 
presses himself in such wise as to conciliate the crowd. His visit to 
the Temple for the purpose of prayer was at once a proof that he was 
not likely to despise Jewish ordinances and religious observances. 

yevéo Oar pe ev exordcet, I fell into a trance. This was the occasion 
of one of those ‘visions and revelations of the Lord’ of which St Paul 
speaks to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii. 1) and with which, from his con- 
version onwards, he was many times instructed and comforted. 

The infinitive, as here, after ¢y¢vero is common in St Luke. The 
present example is however more noteworthy, because it is of the 
form éyéverd uot...yevéoOar me. 

18. Kal iSety atrov A€yovTa por, and saw Him saying unto me, 
In Acts ix. 29, 30 no mention is made that a vision had appeared to 
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Saul commanding him to depart from Jerusalem. It is only said that 
‘the disciples’ sent him away. But these two statements are not 
inconsistent with each other. Saul might be warned to go, and the 
disciples at the same time prompted to send him. In the same way 
two different causes, one natural, the other supernatural, are mentioned. 
Acts xiii. 2—4, viz. the prompting of the Holy Spirit, and the act of 
the Church of Antioch. And still more like is the statement of St 
Paul (Gal. ii. 2), that he went up to J erusalem ‘by revelation,’ when 
it is placed side by side with Acts xv. 2, where we are told that the 
Christians of Antioch determined that Paul and Barnabas should go 
up to consult the Church in Jerusalem. 


e€edOe ev raxer e& ‘Iepovoarnp, get thee quickly out of Jerusalem. 
We know from Gal. i. 18 that the duration of the Apostle’s stay was 
only fifteen days. 

év rdxet used adverbially is common both in classical Greek and in 
the LXx, 


ov mapadefovtal cov paptuplay aepl éyov, they will not accept from 
thee testimony concerning me. The Apostle, as is clear from what follows 
in the next verse, considered that he would be specially a messenger 
likely to persuade and convince men in Jerusalem of the truths of the 
Christian faith. God, in the vision, points out that this will not be so. 


19. Kiupte, airol érloravtat, Lord, they know. The effect of the 
expressed pronoun is not to be reproduced in English. These are, he 
thinks, the very men to whom he can best appeal. Saul is confident 
that he will be known by many to whom he would speak, and that his 
zealous persecution of the Christians less than four years before can- 
not have fallen out of men’s memories. 


éyS Apynv prrakl{ov Kal Sépwv, I imprisoned and beat. The pecu- 
liar form, the substantive verb with the participle, implies that this 
conduct was continuous. Saul was regularly engaged in the work, 

ovdak({o is a rare word, found only here in N.T., and in LXX, 
Wisdom xviii. 4, d&woe wev yap éxetvou orepnO var pwrds kal dudaxicOjvac 
€v OKOTEL. 


Kata TAS cvvaywyds, in the synagogues. For the synagogues as 
places where such punishment was inflicted cf. Matth. x. 17, xxiii. 34; 
Mark xiii, 9; Luke xxi. 12. That they were also places in which 
charges were heard is seen from Luke xii. 11. 


20. Brehdvov tod pdprupds cov, of Stephen, thy witness. The Greek 
word péprus had not yet come to be applied, as it afterwards was, to 
those Christians who bore witness to the truth by their death. 


guvevdoxay, consenting. On the force of juny with the participle, 
which here implies that Saul took a share in the proceedings from first 
to last, see the previous verse. 


kal durdcowy td tndria, and kept the raiment. See on vii. 58. 


21. eyd els vn paxpdv eamroorehd oe, I will send thee forth far 
hence unto the Gentiles, We need not understand the command as 
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implying that the Apostle’s missionary labours were to begin from 
that moment, but that God’s work for him was now appointed, 
and would begin in His own time; and it would be not among 
Jews or Greeks at Jerusalem, but among the Gentiles in distant 
places. 

St Paul had kept back as long as ever he could the word which 
he was sure would rouse the anger of his hearers, and we may well 
suppose from the conciliatory tone of much of his speech that the 
attention of the crowd had been enlisted, for the speaker was a man 
of culture and spoke their own tongue. But when the Gentiles are 
spoken of as recipients of God’s message they break forth into all 
the excitement of an Oriental mob. 


22—29. Fury or toe Jews. THE Cuier CarTaAIn oRDERS PAvL To 
BE SCOURGED, BUT ON HEARING THAT HE IS A ROMAN, RECALLS 
THE ORDER IN ALARM. 


22. dxpt TovTov Tov Adyov, unto this word, i.e. Gentiles. It is pro- 
bable that here and there in the speech the Apostle may not have 
entirely pleased them. Their feelings however could not be restrained 
when the hated name was spoken to them by one who professed to be 
bearing abroad the message of Jehovah. 

ov ydp Ka0yKev avtov fv, for it was not fit that he should live, i.e. he 
ought to have been put to death long ago. Cf. Keclus. x. 23, od xa07- 
Kev Sokdoat dvdpa duaprwrdr, i.e. it neither is nor ever has been proper 
to magnify a sinful man. In which passage however the Vat. MS. 
reads xa07Keu. 

23. pirrotvtov Td iwaria, casting off their clothes, i.e. the loose 
upper robe which could easily be laid aside, and which in such an 
excitement would interfere with their movements. Compare the con- 
duct of the crowd when our Lord rode into Jerusalem, and also the 
behaviour of Jehu’s friends, 2 Kings ix. 13. Such loose parts of the 
dress were rolled up for carrying and thus progress in a crowd was 
made more easy. 

Kal Koytoptoy BadAdvTay els Tov dépa, and casting dust into the air. 
With this compare the action of Shimei, 2 Sam. xvi. 13, where the 
marginal rendering shews that the dust was thrown at David. Per- 
haps it may have been meant in the present case to be thrown at St 
Paul, who was above the crowd, at the top of the stairs. The attempt 
to reach him with what they threw was futile, but it shewed what they 
would fain have done. For a like action as a sign of grief, cf. Job 
ii. 12. 

24. éekédevorev 6 xiAlapxos clodyerOar adrdv k.T.A., the chief captain 
commanded him to be brought into the castle. Probably the chief 
captain understood nothing of what St Paul had been saying, and 
would be surprised at the outbreak of rage on the part of the people, 
and conclude from it that there was some serious charge laid against 
him which he might best ascertain by subjecting his prisoner to torture 
till he should confess. 
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clras pdorify dverdterOar airy, having bidden that he should be 
examined by scourging. The active verb dverdgew is found LXX, 
Susanna 14, dverdfovres dAAnAous, but it is of very rare occurrence. 


The mode of examination by torture among the Romans consisted 
in binding the limbs of the person to be tortured fast to a framework 
on which arms and legs were spread apart (divaricatio), and then the 
beating was inflicted by means of rods. 


80 qv airlay ottws emepdvovv aire, for what cause they cried so 
against him. Here the antecedent has been, as is not uncommon, 
transferred into the relative clause. 


25. ws St mpoérevav avtov Tots ile, and when they had tied him 
up with the thongs. The person to be scourged was stretched forward 
(rporelvev) 80 that he might be in a position to receive the blows. 
Some have translated ‘for the thongs,’ but iuds is nearly always used 
for straps employed for straining or binding tight, and rarely, if ever, 
for the implement by which the chastisement is inflicted. 


mpos Tov éoTata exatsvTapxov, to the centurion that stood by. He 
was superintending the tying up of the prisoner to the whipping-post, 
which was done by the common soldiers. 


&vOpwrov ‘Papatov, a man that is a Roman. It was an offence 
punishable with the severest penalties for a man to claim to be a 
Roman citizen, if he were not one. The peril of such an assertion, if 
it were not true; convinces the centurion at once, and though we are 
not told so expressly we may feel sure that the operation of ‘tying up’ 
was stopped. 

26. tl péAdeus Trovetv; what art thou about to do? It was forbidden 
under a heavy penalty, by the Lex Porcia, to scourge a Roman citizen 
(Liv. x. 9). 

28. thy wodirelav ravtyy éxtycdpyy, obtained I this citizenship. 
It was the Roman boast ‘I am a Roman citizen’ (Cic. in Verr. v. 63). 
The sale of the freedom of Rome was at times the perquisite of some 
of the Imperial parasites and favourites, who made what they could of 
such a privilege. 

éya 8& Kal yeyévvnpat, but Iam a Roman born. How St Paul came 
to be a Roman citizen by birth we cannot tell; probably some ancestor 
for meritorious conduct had been rewarded with enfranchisement. 
Tarsus was a free city, and had its own laws and magistrates, but 
that did not constitute its inhabitants Roman citizens. 


29. ot péddovres atrov dverdlew, those who were about to examine 
him. The verb is used here euphemistically for the scourging which 
it had been proposed to inflict on the Apostle. 

aitov qv SeSexws, he had bound him, i.e. bound him for the purpose 
of scourging. To be bound with a chain as a prisoner was not pro- 
hibited in the case of Romans. Hence we find St Paul speaking often 
in the Epistles, written during his imprisonment at Rome, of the 
bonds and the ‘chain’ with which he was afflicted. Cf. Phil. i. gos 
14,17; Col. iv. 18; Philem. 10, 13. Also Acts xxviii. 20, while the 
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next verse in this chapter shews that though the Apostle was unloosed 
from the whipping-post, he was still kept in bonds. 


30. THE CHIEF CAPTAIN BRINGS PAUL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN. 


30. Bovddpevos yvGvat, desiring to know. The chief captain was 
anxious, aS a Roman officer, that justice should be done, and this 
could only be by having both sides before some authoritative council. 


76 th KaTnyopettar td THv Tov8alwy, of what he is accused by the 
Jews. Ina similar way a whole sentence is treated as one nominal 
idea by the prefixing of the neuter article in 1 Thess, iv. 1, wapedBere 
map’ nucav TO was de? buds wepimareiv. 

Kal éxéAevoev ouvedOety rots apxtepets, and commanded the chief 
priests to come together. He had discovered thus much, that the 
offence charged against his prisoner was concerning the religion of the 
Jews. He therefore summons the chief religious authorities as those 
who were best able to decide whether any wrong had been done. 


kal wav Td ovvédprov, and all the council. By this is meant the 
whole Jewish Sanhedrin. They were to meet in some place to which 
Paul could be brought, and where the case might be fairly heard. The 
place where the Sanhedrin met for their own consultations was called 
Lishkath-Haggazith, and was a hall built of cut stone so situate that 
one half was built on holy, the other half on the profane ground, and it 
had two doors, one to admit to each separate section, T. B. Joma 
25a. But whether this was the place of meeting at this time we have 
no means of deciding. 

Kal karayayov tov IlatAov, and having brought Paul down, The 
castle was situate in the highest part of the city, above the Temple, so 
that wherever he had to go, the chief captain must come down. 

toryoev els abtots, he set him before them. The idea of els is ‘he 
brought him in among them.’ Perhaps the phrase is purposely used, 
to intimate that Paul was not committed to them, nor brought into 
their presence as if they were to be his judges, but only that both 
accusers and accused might be heard on common ground. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Readings varying from the Text, recept. 
6. Papicatwy for Papicaiov with NABC. Vulg. ‘Pharissorum.’ 


9. tives Tov ypapparéov with ABC. The Vulg. does not represent 
Tv ypauparéwy Tod wépous, having only ‘quidam Phariszorum.’ 


1) OcomaxGpuev omitted with NABCE. Not represented in Vulg. 
10. oBn%eis for evAaBnbels with NABCE, Vulg. ‘timens.’ 
11. Ilad\e omitted with NABCE. Not represented in Vulg. 
12, ot JovSator with SABCE. Vulg. ‘ quidam ex Judeis,’ 
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15. avpwv omitied with NABCE. Not represented in Vulg. 


20. tov IlatAov Kataydyys cis To ovvéSpiov with NABE. Vulg, 
‘producas Paulum in concilium.’ 


péddov for wé\dovres with NABE, Vulg. represents the 
plural. 


27, avrdv after éeAduny omitted with NABE. Not represented in 
Vulg. 


30. pédXeqw ind rev Iovdalwy omitted with NABE. The Vulg. has 
‘quum mihi perlatum esset de insidiis quas paraverant illi. 


%ppwoo omitted with AB. Vulg. ‘vale.’ 
32. armépxeoOar for ropeverbor with NABE. 
34. 0 wyeudv omitted with NABE. Not represented in Vulg. 
35. Kedcvoas for éxéNevoé re with NABH. Vulg. ‘jussitque.’ 


Cu. XXIII. 1—10. Sr Pav BerorE THE SANHEDRIN, DiSAGRER- 
MENT BETWEEN THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES, 


1. drevicas 8é, and earnestly beholding. The verb is one which 
St Luke very frequently employs to note a speaker’s expression at the 
commencement of a speech, and it is one of those features in the Acts 
which shew us where the compiler has acted as editor to the narratives 
which he used. He very generally gives some word to indicate the 
gesture or look of the person who speaks. 

On its use in describing St Paul’s earnest look, see xiv. 9, note. 


dvSpes dGSeAgol. See note oni. 16. 


éyd Traoy ocvvedioet...dxpt Tavryns THS Hpépas, I have lived in all 
good conscience before God until this day. The éyw is emphatic. Itis 
as though the Apostle would say, ‘ You see me before you as though I 
were an offender, but personally I feel myself innocent.’ odcrevopat 
in profane authors signifies ‘ to discharge the duties of a citizen,’ St 
Paul implies by its use that he has been obedient to God’s laws, as a 
good citizen would be to the laws of his country. He employs the 
verb again in his epistle to the Philippians (i. 27). It is also found in 
LXX. 2 Mace. vi. 1, xi. 25 wodirevecOar Kara Tau emi Tov Tpoyover 
avrav €0n. ‘ 

So far as being devoted to God’s service, St Paul’s whole life up to 
the present moment had been of one piece, it was only that his con- 
science had been enlightened, and so his behaviour had changed. He 
had at first lived as a conscientious and observant Jew, his conscience 
now approved his conduct as a Christian. 


2. 6 8 dpxtepeds “Avavlas, and the high priest Ananias. This was 
Ananias the son of Nehedwus (Jaseph. Ant. xx. 5. 2). In the time 
of the Emperor Claudius he had been suspended from his office for 
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some offence and sent to Rome (Ant. xx. 6, 2) but afterwards seems to 
have been held in great reputation in Jerusalem (Ant. xx. 9. 2). 


Titre aiTod To oTdpa, to smite him on the mouth. No doubt St 
Paul’s address, before the high priest gave this order, had extended 
much beyond the single sentence which St Luke records. He only 
preserves for us that which appears to have moved the anger of the 
authorities, his claim to have led a life of which in God’s sight he was 
not ashamed. The action was intended to put a stop to what would 
be counted the presumptuous language of St Paul. 

For tiumrew 76 oroua twos, which is not a common form, cf. Luke 
xxii. 64. 


3. tumrew oe pedAAe 6 Beds, Totxe KeKoviapéeve, God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall, Here we may see how very far even the excellence 
of St Paul comes short of the behaviour of the Divine Master, who 
when He suffered threatened not, and when reviled, reviled not again, 
We need not however consider that St Paul’s language here was a wish 
for evil upon the high priest, but only an expression of confidence in 
God that such conduct as that of Ananias would not be allowed to go 
unpunished, We know from Josephus (B. J. u. 17.9) that Ananias 
did come to a violent end. St Paul calls him ‘ whited wall’ because he 
bore the semblance of a minister of justice, but was not what he 
seemed. Cf. ‘whited sepulchres’ (rdgor xexovauévor, Matth. xxiii. 
27). Kexoviapévor werd ddcxlas is found in LXX, (Proy. xxi. 9). 


Kal ot Kd0y Kplvov pe, and dost thou sit judging me. The od seems 
intended to refer to the epithet just applied to Ananias. Dost thou 


(such an one) sit, &c, \ 


Tapavopoy, contrary to the law. Literally ‘ transgressing the Law.’ 
For St Paul had not yet been heard to the end. Of. John vii. 51. 


4, Tov apxtepéa Tod Oeod, God's high priest. So styled because he 
sat on the judgment-seat as God’s representative, cf. Deut. xvii. 8— 
13. In the Old Test. the priestly, and even other, judges are some- 
times called by God’s own name ‘Elohim.’ (See Exod. xxi. 6, xxii. 
8, 9 and cf. Ps. Ixxxii. 1.) 


5. ovK Sev, addeAdol, Sti éotly dapxtepevs, I knew not, brethren, 
that he was the high priest. Several explanations have been given of 
this statement of St Paul. Some think that it may have been true 
that St Paul from defect of sight, with which he is supposed to have 
been afflicted, could not distinguish that the speaker was the high 
priest ; others that the high priest was not in his official position as 
president of the court; or that owing to the troublous times, and St 
Paul’s recent arrival in Jerusalem, he was not aware who was high 
priest ; or that he was speaking in irony, and meant to imply that the 
action of the judge was of such a character that none would have sup- 
posed him to be high priest; or that he meant by ovx 7jdew that for 
the moment he was not thinking of what he was saying. It is most 
consonant with St Paul’s character to believe that either his own 
physical deficiency, or some lack of the usual formalities or insignia, 
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made him unable to distinguish that he who had given the order was 
really the high priest. 

Chrysostom’s opinion on the subject is given thus: kal opddpa 7rel- 
Oomae ph eldévar adrov bre dpxeepevs ore" Sid paxpov peév éravedOdyra 
Xpdvov, wh ovyyiwouevov Se cuvexGs *lovdalors* opSvra 5é kal éxeivov ev TH 
péow pera moddGv Kal érépwv. odkére yap Siros Fv o dpxtepeds TOA 
dvrwv kal Siapdpwv. 

yéyparrar yap, for it is written. The quotation is from Exod. 


xxii. 28 and is another illustration of what was said above on verse 4. 
The whole sentence of the O. T. is ‘ Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor 
curse the ruler of thy people,’ and the marginal note on ‘ gods’ is ‘ Or, 


judges,’ which margin should be in the text. 


6. yvous 886 IIatdos, but when Paul perceived. We are not told 
in what way the knowledge which the Apostle here acted on was 
gained. Perhaps the Pharisees, as in the parable of the Pharisee and 
publican, kept themselves apart; or to a Jewish eye some mark of 
their dress may have been enough to bespeak a difference of party. St 
Paul used this party spirit in a perfectly legitimate manner. What 
he did was not done merely to set them by the ears, but to secure an 
opportunity for speaking on that central doctrine of Christianity, the 
resurrection of the dead. (Cf. xxiv. 21.) 


vids Papicalwv, a son of Pharisees. This reading has the advan- 
tage of removing St Paul’s language beyond the questioning 
which has sometimes been raised about it. ‘I am a Pharisee,’ he 
says. And it has been asked, whether he had a right to describe 
himself thus. When he continues ‘a son of Pharisees’ we see that 
he is stating that by descent and birth his family had for genera- 
tions been members of that party. Having said this, he then pro- 
pounds that doctrine which, of all their teaching, was that which 
severed them from the Sadducees. That this point also was the central 
doctrine of Christianity makes St Paul’s address not disingenuous, but 
an appeal to those who agreed with him thus far in his belief to hear 
what he had further to say which might meet with their acceptance. 
And it is not as if the Apostle had raised the question in their midst 
on some side-issue. The whole teaching of the Christian Church rested 
- on the truth of the Resurrection, and therefore with much wisdom and 
without any thought of deception he cries, ‘I am a Pharisee, and for 
teaching the doctrine of the Resurrection (which they hold) I am now 
called in question.’ 

On the kal before dvarrdcews which almost=namely, ‘ for the hope 
even the resurrection of the dead,’ cf. Winer-Moulton, p. 546. See 
also above on i, 25. 


7. éyévero orders, there arose a dissension. The two parties began 
to take sides for and against the Apostle. 


8. DaSsSovkator piv yap Aéyouow pal elvar dvdcracw, for the Sad- 
ducees say that there isno resurrection. Itis said that their teaching had 
its rise in the thought that ‘God’s servants should not do service 
with the hope of reward.’ As the life to come would be a reward we 
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are told that their doctrine developed into the denial of the Resur- 
rection, As we meet with them in the New Testament, they are 
mainly members of the priestly order, and appear to have accepted 
only the written Law, as distinct from tradition ; yet in spite of the 
mention of angels in the Pentateuch they appear to have explained 
the language in such wise as to identify these angelic appearances 
with some manifestation of the divine glory, and thus to have come to 
deny the existence of any spiritual beings distinct from God Himself. 
In political matters they were on the side of Rome, and in conse- 
quence are found uniting at times with the Herodians. 


, 


pire dyyeAoy prte mvedpa...duddrepa, neither angel nor spirit, but 
the Pharisees confess both. Here the dyyeos and rvevua are coordi- 
nate, and must be taken as together signifying ‘manifestations of a 
spirit world.’ Then dvdoraccs is one point, and the rest of the sentence 
another included under the word dudorepa. 

Chrysostom remarks here, cal pny tpla éorl* mos obv Névyer duddrepa; 
7 ore wvedua Kal dyyeNdos ev ort, 7 bre ov pbvov % NéELs wept SUo, dAAG Kal 
mept Tpiav NauBaveTat. KaTaXpHOTLKOS OY OUTWS elrre Kal ov KUpLOAoyaY. 


9. éyévero 8 kpavyr} peydAn, and there arose a great clamour, The 
noise of an excited assembly. xpavy7 is used in the Parable of the 
Ten Virgins (Matth. xxv. 6) to describe the shout at midnight ‘the 
bridegroom cometh.’ 

Tits TOV Ypappartéwy TOD pépovs T. B., and some of the Scribes that 
were of the Pharisees’ part, i.e. certain individuals as representatives 
of the whole body. 


Svedxovto, strove. The verb is used of strife in words, Ecclus. viii. 
3 pn diapaxou pera avOpamrov yAwoowdous, 

el St wrvedpa EXdAnoev att 7 dyyedos, and if a spirit hath spoken to 
him, or an angel.... St Luke appears to have left the sentence as an 
incomplete exclamation. This the Rev. Ver. has endeavoured to 
represent by rendering the clause ‘And what if a spirit hath spoken 
to him, or an angel?’ The temper of these Pharisees is so very much 
akin to the counsel of Gamaliel in chap. v. 39, that it is not difficult 
to understand how a thoughtful reader filled up on his margin the 
unfinished exclamation by an adaptation of Gamaliel’s language (u7 
Jeouax@uev), and that these words found their way in a short time 
into the text. 


10. 6 xiAlapxos, the chief captain. He must have been in some 
position where he could watch all the proceedings, though we can 
hardly think that he was presiding in the Sanhedrin. 

pr SiacmacOy, lest he should be pulled im pieces. The Pharisees 
had constituted themselves protectors of the Apostle, and so the pos- 
session of his person had become the object of a struggle between 
them and their opponents. d.acraw is frequently used in the LXX. 
of wild beasts tearing their prey in pieces. For the Apostile’s position 
among the assembly cf. xxii. 30 on els adrovs. He was evidently where 
the people could lay hands on him (cf, é« uécov avréy, below in this 
verse). 
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ecddevoey Td Otpdreysa KaTaBdwy K.T.A., he commanded the 
soldiers to go down, &c. They were in the tower of Antonia, over- 
looking the Temple-precincts, and so were ready to interfere in the 
struggle as soon as they were bidden. They were in considerable 
numbers, for orparevywa is properly an army, as the A.V. renders 
in verse 27 below. Jerusalem was at this time in such an excited 
state that the presence of a large Roman force was necessary. 


11—25. Pav 18 CHEERED BY A VISION. THE JEWS CONSPIRE TO KILL 
HIM, 


ll. 17 88 ériotery vuxtl, and the night following. The Apostle was 
now, though not rightly a prisoner, yet kept, that he might be out of 
harm’s way, under the charge of the Roman soldiers. The hearing of 
his case having been interrupted, another time was to be appointed 
when the examination should be completed. 


émortds ait@ 6 Kipios, the Lord stood by him. Appearing in a 
vision as before at Corinth. Cf. on xviii. 9. 
For the verb émiords see above on xxii, 13. 


Odpoet, be of good cheer. The Apostle could hardly be otherwise 
than downcast with the events of the previous day. He had entered 
the Temple and undertaken the Nazirite vow with a view of con- 
ciliating the Jews and he had only been saved from being torn in 
pieces of them through the interference of the Roman commander. 


otto oe Set kal els “Pdwnv paprupycat, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome. St Paul had already written to the Roman Church of 
his ‘longing to see them,’ and that ‘ oftentimes he had purposed 
to come unto them’ (Rom, i. 11—13), and St Luke (Acts xix. 21) 
records the intention in the history of St Paul’s stay at Ephesus. 
The way to compass such a visit had not yet been found, but now it is 
pointed out by the Lord Himself. 

The preposition els implies, as in other instances, that the Apostle 
is to go to Rome, and then bear his testimony. See note on viii. 40. 

In dtauaprupéw in this verse there seems to be an allusion to the 
thoroughness and zeal of St Paul’s work hitherto. 


12. -yevopévns St mpépas, and when it was day. While Paul was 
receiving comfort from the Lord, the Jews were plotting to secure his 
destruction, and they let no time be wasted; their plans were 


ready by the next day, and as soon as it arrived they set about their 
execution, 


Toujravres ovetpodpry ot Lovdator, the Jews having banded together. 
To form such a compact is quite in the spirit of the time. The men 


who did so were probably belonging to the Zealots of whose fanaticism 
Josephus gives several instances. 


dvelcpdricav éavtots, bound themselves under a curse, Lit. ‘placed. 
themselves under an anathema.’ The noun is used in very solemn 
language twice over by St Paul (Gal. i. 8, 9), ‘Let him be accursed.’ 


It was an invocation of God’s vengeance upon themselves, if they” 
failed to do the work which they undertook. 
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pare payety prjte tuetv, neither to eat nor drink, So that there was 
no time to be lost. Their work must be promptly executed. 


13. mdelovs teroepaikovta, more than forty. Shewing the excited 
state of popular feeling at this moment among the Jews. They may 
have been prompted to this method of getting rid of the Apostle, 
because they had not the power of life and death any longer, and were 
not likely to procure Paul’s death at the hands of the Roman authori- 
ties, on any accusation connected with a religious question. 


ot matey TmHVY cvvoporlay tounrdpevor, who had made this con- 
spiracy, ‘The middle voice, which is the best supported reading, is the 
most in accordance with classical usage. The Greeks use roezy to be 
a cause (to others) of anything, rovefoOar to bring about for oneself. 
So théy say move?tcOar rbdepov, elpivnv, cvypaxlay, when men procure 
the war, peace or alliance unto themselves. 


14, Tots dpxtepevoiv kal Tots mperBurépots, to the chief priests and 
elders. These most likely were Sadducees, and so would have no wish 
that Paul should be spared. 


avabenare dvBeparloapey EavTots, we have bound ourselves under a 
great curse. Literally, ‘with a curse have we cursed ourselves.’ This 
is a Hebrew mode of expressing the intensity and earnestness of an 
action. Cf. above on ch. v. 28. 


pydevos yebouc®at, to taste nothing. This includes both eating and 
drinking. 

Chrysostom says on this: dpa dvarayrds elow dvadeuariopévor éxetvor, 
ov yap améxrewav Tov ator. 


15. viv oty tpeis...cdv TS orvvedplw, now therefore do ye with the 
council signify, &e. éupavlgw in this sense of giving notice or inform- 
ation is frequent in LXX. Cf. Esther ii. 22, kal arn évepance TO 
Baoite? ra THS EmiBovdyns. See also 2 Mace. ii.7, xi. 29. The chief 
priests and elders, of the Sadducees’ party, were to use their influence 
in the council, that a request might proceed from the whole body of 
the Sanhedrin, for Paul to be again brought before them by the chief 
captain. From what we read of the Sadducees in the N.T. and 
Josephus, it is easy to believe that they would be in a majority. 


Karaydyy atrov, that he bring him down, i.e. from the tower of 
Antonia to the place where the Sanhedrin held its meetings. See 
above on verse 10. 


ds péAdovtas Siaywookew dkpiBéorepov TA mepl avrod, as though ye 
would judge of his case more exactly. They would profess a desire to 
know the whole right and wrong in the matter. 


trouol éopev Tod dvedeiv adtdv, we are ready to kill him. So that 
the suspicion of complicity in the crime would not fall upon the chief 
priests and elders. Their intention would appear to have been to give 
St Paul a fair hearing, and the murder would seem to be the work of 
some fanatics unconnected with the council. 

For érotuos followed by the genitival infinitive, cf. LXX. 1 Sam. xiii, 
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21, kal Hv 6 rpvynrds Erouos Tod Oeplgew, and 1 Macc. xiii. 37, €rouyol 
éopev Tov move viv elpyvnv. Also 2 Chron. vi. 2, &c. 


16. dkovoas 886 vids THs ddeAdys Tlatdov, but Paril’s sister’s son 
heard, &. We have no other mention of the family of St Paul 
anywhere in the history. It seems improbable that the sister and her 
son were settled inhabitants of Jerusalem, or we should have been 
likely to hear of them on Paul’s previous visits. His imprisonment 
at this time was only to keep him from being killed, and so any 
relative or friend was permitted to come to him. 


mapayevopevos Kal eloehOdv, he went and entered, &c. Another 
punctuation joins rapayevouevos with the former clause of the sentence, 
so that the sense is ‘he heard of their lying in wait, having come in 
upon them.’ Thus it would describe the way in which he had gained 
his information. But this rendering seems to press too much into this 
participle. 


17. tva tay éxatovTdpxev, one of the centurions. The Aposile was 
under the charge of a military guard, and so would have no difficulty 
in getting his message conveyed. And the knowledge that he was a 
Roman citizen, and that by birth, would have spread among the 
soldiery and would not be without its influence. 


exer yap Tt drayyetAar aire, for he hath something to tell him. We 
have nothing to guide us to a knowledge of how Paul’s nephew became 
acquainted with the plot to murder his uncle. As we know nothing of 
any kinsmen of St Paul being Christians, we may perhaps be right in 
supposing that the young man was a Jew, present in Jerusalem on 
account of the feast, and that he had heard among the Jewish popu- 
lation about the uproar, and the undertaking of the would-be as- 
sassins. In his interview with the chief captain it is clear that he was 
prepared with evidence which was convincing to that officer. 


18. mapadraBdv aitov yyayev, he took him and brought him. With 
soldier-like obedience and raising no questions. 


6 Séopos Ilatdos, Paul the prisoner, a title which the Apostle used 
often afterwards to apply to himself. Cf. Eph. iii. 1, iv. 1; Philemon 
land 9, &e. 


19, émvAaBdpevos 8 THs xeipds, and having taken him by the hand. 
The messenger sent by a Roman citizen was entitled to some consider- 
ation, and the action of the chief captain is meant to encourage the 
young man. The chief captain would naturally incline after his con- 
versation with him to favour Paul rather than his Jewish accusers. 


We can gather this from the tone of the letter which he subsequently 
sent to Cesarea. 


kar’ Slay érvvOdvero, inquired privately. The A.V. joins the ad- 
verb with avaxwpnoas, but as this verb of itself implies a going aside, 


it is better, and more also in accordance with the order of the Greek, 
to join it with émuvOdvero. 
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20. os péAdov tu dxpiBéorrepov muvOdver Oar, as though thou wouldest 
enquire somewhat more accurately. pédwv is to be preferred to pér- 
Aovres, for in addressing the chief captain Paul’s nephew would natu- 
rally speak as though he, who had control of the whole proceedings, 
was the person to enquire; while the plural in verse 15 is equally 
natural in the mouth of a speaker among the Zealots, who would 
say to the chief priests ‘as though ye would enquire.’ 


21. ov otv py mer Oys avrois, do not thou therefore yield to them. 
The o@v refers to the idea of a scheme in which the chief captain was 
to be made use of; this has only been suggested in the previous verse, 
not directly stated. 


dvclendtirav éavrovs, they have bound themselves under a curse. Cf. 
verse 12 above. 


Tpoodexdpevor Ty dard cod érayyeAlav, looking for the promise from 
pee i.e. which they are coming to try and induce thee to make to 
them. 


22. 6 pev oty xilapxos dréhuce TSv veavloKoy, so the chief captain 
let the young man depart. For drove =to dismiss a person, and let 
him go, cf. 2 Macc, xii. 25, dmé\voay airiv evexa Ths Tay ddedpadv 
owrnplas. 

Ori tadTa evedvioras mpds ene, that thow hast shewed these things to 
me. Here the sentence which began in the oratio obliqua passes into 
the oratio recta. If the original form of the clause had been con- 
tinued the close should have been=‘ bidding him tell no one that he 
had shewed these things to him.’ For a similar change though not 
so unmanageable to translate cf. i. 4. 


23. twas Svo, two. The effect of t.vds is to intimate that the num- 
ber is not precisely given; ‘two or so,’ ‘about two.’ But this cannot 
be put into acceptable English. 


draws tropevddow gos Karoapelas, to go unto Cesarea. ews literally 
‘as far as.’ Czasarea was the residence of the Roman governor and 
the seat of the chief jurisdiction. The distance from Jerusalem to 
Cwsarea is about 70 miles. 


SefvoAdBous, spearmen. The Greek word is a very unusual one, and 
signifies ‘graspers by the right hand.’ Hence it has been explained, 
as in the A.V., of soldiers who carried a spear in their right hand; 
others have thought a military guard was meant, who kept on the 
right hand of the prisoners of whom they had charge. Others, soldiers 
who were fastened to the right hand of the prisoners. This is impro- 
bable, because for such a purpose two hundred could not have been 
needed, The Vulgate gives lancearii, lancers. 


dmé tplrns dpas THs vuKtés, at the third hour of the night. This, 
according to Jewish reckoning, would be 9 p.m. 

This was to be the point in time from which the journey was to 
commence. Hence aré is used to define it. 
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24. Krihvyn Te TapacTyoot. Here we have the contrary change to 
that ote. a verse 0. With érowuaoere began a direct order, and 
this is continued in the oratio recta down to the close of verse 23. 
But with 24 the construction is oblique, as if some verb like éxéhevoev 
had preceded repacrjcat. Consequently the Rev. Vers. has inserted 
in italics he bade them. 


mpds Prduke. tov yepsva, to Felix the governor. Felix was made 
procurator of Judxa by Claudius in a.v. 53. He was the brother of 
Pallas, the favourite freedman of Claudius, and it was by the interest 
of his brother that Felix was advanced, and retained in his position 
even after the death of Claudius. The character of Felix, as gathered 
both from Roman and Jewish historians, is that of a mean, profligate 
and cruel ruler, and even the troublous times in which he lived are 
not sufficient to excuse the severity of his conduct. After his return 
to Rome, on the appointment of Festus to be governor in his stead, 
Felix was accused by the Jews of Cesarea and only saved by the in- 
fluence which his brother Pallas had with Nero, as he had had with 
his predecessor. Felix was connected with the Herodian family by 
his marriage with Drusilla the daughter of Herod Agrippa I. He 
continued to hold office at Caesarea for two years after St Paul’s 


coming there (xxiv. 27), and during the whole of that time the Apostle 
was his prisoner. 


25. émurrodiv txovray Tov TUmov TovToy, a letter after this form. 
As both the writer and receiver of the letter were Romans, it is most 
likely that Latin was the language in which it was written, and that 


St Luke has given us a representation of the substance of the docu- 
ment rather than its very words. 


26—30. Lerter or Ciaupius Lysias to FEurx. 


26. Tt Kpatlorw rjyepdove Prjrukt xalpew, to the most excellent 
governor Feliz sendeth greeting. The infinitive yatpew is governed by 
Aéyer or Some similar verb understood. See above, xv. 23. 

The title xparvoros ‘most excellent’ is that which is given by St 
Luke at the beginning of his Gospel to the Theophilus for whom he 
wrote it. Hence it is probable that Theophilus held some official 
position, it may be under the Romans in Macedonia, where St Luke 


remained for some time and where he may probably have written his 
gospel. 


27. Tov dv8pa TotTov cvdAAnpOévta tind Tov "LovBSalov...eddpnv. 
This man who was taken of the Jews...I rescued. ovd\apBdvew implies 
a seizure or arrest. It is used (Matth. xxvi. 55 ; Mark xiv. 48) of the 
party of men who came to seize our Lord, and (Acts xii. 3) of Herod 
Agrippa’s arrest of St Peter. 

It is to be noted that the chief captain is represented as employing 
throughout the letter dvjp not dvOpwmros for man. The former implies 
much more respect, and was used no doubt because he was presently 
about to mention that he was a Roman citizen. The same distinction 
exists in Latin as in Greek, so that the original may have been in 
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either language. There can be little doubt that Roman officers at this 
time were familiar enough with Greek to write in it, if need were. 


kal pé\Novta dvatpeto Oar, and likely to be killed. The chief captain 
does not give a very exact report of what had happened. He says no- 
thing about the strife between the two religious parties. Perhaps he 
did not understand either its nature or cause. 


émords oly TO OTPATEIPaTL, coming upon them with the soldiers. 
This must refer rather to the first rescue from the mob in the Temple- 
precincts (xxi. 32). There is no word said of what happened after- 
wards, the binding with two chains, and the intention of scourging the 
prisoner. 

On orparevpa see above, verse 10 note. 


paldy dtr “Popatés éoriv, having learnt that he was a Roman. The 
chief captain puts this in such wise as to claim credit for interference 
on behalf of a Roman citizen, and in so doing omits to state that 
it was only when Paul was about to be scourged and had protested 
against it that he was discovered to be a citizen of Rome by birth. 


28. Povddpevds Te Errryvavat, and desiring to know. The method by 
which the chief captain proposed to satisfy this desire was by scourg- 
ing the prisoner (cf. xxii. 24). 


tiv airlay Sv av, the cause wherefore. For which we had in xxii, 24 
the attracted form 6 jv airiay. 


29. dv evpov éykadovpevov, whom I found to be accused. At first he 
would have discovered that the outcry against St Paul had something 
to do with the regulations of the Temple, then that there was a dispute 
about the resurrection of those who were dead, and that on this point 
some of the Jewish leaders sided with St Paul. Such questions about 
their law would seem to the Roman officer quite as unworthy of con- 
sideration as they did to Gallio at Corinth (xviii. 15). 


30. pnvv0elons S€é por ErBovdrs els Tov dvbpa toca Dan é adrav, and 
when it was shewn to me that there would be a plot against the man by 
them. The construction is very strange. The full sentence would be 
grammatically pnrvdelons pot émiBoudns émiBovdnv eoecOat K.T.r. 

érepipa mpos oe, I sent to thee, i.e. I sent him. Of course Lysias 
implies by his language that he felt Felix to be a more fit person than 
himself to deal with such a case. 

Aéyew avrods érl wov, themselves to speak before thee, i.e. to say 
whatever they had to say. 


31—35. Pavu 18 BROUGHT TO CHSAREA, AND KEPT PRISONER 
By Fer. 


31. of pév ody orparidrat...dvadaBdvres tov IIaidov, so the sol- 
diers...took Paul and, &c., i.e. they formed a party for his escort and 
placed him in their midst. 

On this escort Chrysostom remarks: xadamep Bacidéa rid Sopypdpor 
mapémepmrov mera Tocovrouv wAnOous Kal év vuKTl PoBodmevoe TOV Shuov THY 


26—2 
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opyiv Ths Spufs* ered obv ris wodews adrov eEEBadov Tore dpioravrat. ovK 
dy 5€ 6 xNlapxos pera rooadrns avrov doparelas ésémenpev el wn Kab 
avros ovdev Fv avrod Kareyyvwxds, Kal éxelvwy Yer TO PoviKov. 


dvarapBdve is thus used LXX. Gen. xxiv. 61, of the servant of 
Abraham, when he escorts Rebecca to his master. 


Sia vuxrés, by night, i.e. that same night, starting off early in the 
night and travelling during night-time, thus getting clear away from 
Jerusalem before the ambush of the Jews was prepared. 


els tHv ’Avturarpl$a, to Antipatris. This place was 42 miles from 
Jerusalem and 26 from Cesarea. It was in early times called Caphar- 
saba, but Herod the Great rebuilt it and named it Antipatris in 
memory of his father Antipater. It lay in a beautiful part of the 
Vale of Sharon and was both well watered and rich in wood. There- 
mains of a Roman road have been found close by it. For notices of 
the older city, see Josephus, Ant. xvi. 5. 2; 1 Macc. vu. 31; of the 
place as rebuilt, see Josephus, B. J. 1. 4. 7; 1.19. 1 and 9; tv. 8.1. 


32. Tq St ératpiov, but on the morrow. That part of the escort 
which now seemed no longer needed returned, and would get back to 
Jerusalem on the day of the intended plot. Those who returned were 
the orparidra and the deéodd Bo. 


édoavtes Tovs tarmeis dmépyer Oat odv adTa, having left the horsemen 
to go on with him. Now that they were far away from Jerusalem and 
in no fear of a surprise, seventy horsemen were guard enough for the 
remainder of the way. But it may give us some idea of the danger- 
ous state of the country at the time, when we consider that the chief 
captain thought it needful to send with this one prisoner a guard of 
470 soldiers. We may also form some idea of what the garrison in 
Jerusalem must have been when so many men could be detached at a 
moment’s notice. 


tréotpebay els tv mapepBodry, they returned to the castle. Appa- 
rently coming back as quickly as it was possible for them todoso. As 
the road was one much travelled they were probably able to obtain a 
change of horses here and there. 


_ 33. olttves, who, i.e. the horsemen who went on with St Paul. It 
is better with Rev. Vers. to break up the relative into a conjunction 
and personal pronoun. ‘And they, when,’ &c. 


Tapéotnoav Kal tov IlatAov aira, presented Paul also unto him. 
If the letter as given above be a rendering of the original, the prisoner. 
was not mentioned in it by name, but the soldiers would merely 
declare that this was the man that had been committed to their 
charge, and Felix would learn all the rest by questioning Paul. 


34. é& wolas érapxlas torly, of what province he was. Cilicia had 
been at one time, and perhaps still was, attached to the province of 
Syria. It was so in the time of Quirinus. This will explain why at 


once Felix without question decided that, at the proper time, he would 
hear the cause, 
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35. Stakovcopal cov, I will hear thee. The verb implies a full 
and thorough hearing of a case. ‘I will give thee a full hearing.’ 
The Rev. Vers. renders ‘I will hear thy cause.’ 

étay kal of Katy yopol cov mapayévovrat, when thine accusers are also 
come; assuming that they would appear, since they had been bidden 
to do so by the chief captain, as was explained in his letter. Of 
course Lysias had not said a word of this to the Jews when his letter 
was written, but intended to do so when Paul was safely on the road 
to Caesarea, 

&y +O mpattoplw Tod ‘HpwSov dvddooerOar, to be kept in Herod’s 
palace. mparwpiov may signify either the palace of a prince, the tent 
of a general, or the barracks of the soldiery. Here it is probably the 
name of the palace which Herod had erected for himself, and which 
now was used as the governor’s residence. It seems (from xxiv. 24— 
26) that it was close to the quarters of Felix himself, and that Paul 
could speedily be sent for. @vAdccecPa only implies that Paul was to 
be taken care of; he was not kept in close imprisonment. ‘A Roman 
and uncondemned’ would not be subject to needless indignities, when 
his accusers were Jews who could make no such claim for consideration, 
Cf. xxiv. 23, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
1. mperButépwv tivdv for rev mpecBurépwv with SABE. Vulg. ‘cum 
senioribus quibusdam.’ 
5. otaces with NABE. Vulg. ‘seditiones.’ 
7,8. Omitted from cal xara to ém cé with NABHLP. See notes. 
ll. 7% before §d8exa omitted with NABEHLP. Vulg. has ‘quam.’ 
13. pe after tmaparrqoat omitted with NABEL. Vulg. does not 
represent it, 
cot after Svvavrat added with RABE. Vulg. ‘tibi.’ 
14. ois év before tots mpodrjrats added with SBE. Not added in 
Vulg. 
15. vexpav omitted with SABC. Not represented in Vulg. 
20. ei before rt omitted with NABCEHLP. Vulg. ‘si.’ 
év éuot omitted with NAB. Vulg. ‘in me.’ 
22. dveBddero 8 atrods 6 PAA with NABCE, Vulg, ‘distulit 
autem illos Felix.’ 
23. avrov for rdv Ilad\ov with NABCH. Vulg. ‘eum.’ 
4 mpocépxecda omitted with NABCH. Not represented in 
Vulg. 
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24. 7H t8lq yovarxl with BC. Vulg. ‘uxore sua.’ 


"Inootv after Xpurréy added with NBEL. Vulg. ‘Christum 
Jesum.’ 


25. écecba after pé\dovros omitted with NABCE. Not represented 
in Vulg. 

26. sxws Moy adrov omitted with NABCE. Not represented in 
Vulg. 


27. xdpira for xapuras with NABC. Vulg. ‘gratiam.’ 


Cu. XXIV.1—9. Anrivat or tHe Accusers. SprrcH or TERTULLUS, 
THEIR ADVOC.TE. 


1, pera 88 wévre tpépas, and after five days. Most naturally this 
means after St Paul’s arrival in Caesarea, and the events narrated 
at the end of chap. xxiii. But it may mean five days after the 
departure of the Apostle from Jerusalem. The chief captain would 
give notice to the high priest of what he had done as soon as it was 
safe to do so. After learning that they must go to Cesarea with 
their accusation, the enemies of St Paul would spend some little time 
in preparing their charge for the hearing of Felix, and in providing 
themselves with an advocate. And as they would not probably travel 
with as much haste as St Paul’s convoy did, five days is not & long 
interval to elapse before they arrived in Cexsarea. 


KatéBn 6 dpxtepeds “Avavlas, Ananias the high priest came down. 
He would be sure to be hot against St Paul after that speech about 
the ‘whited wall.’ 


The verb xaraBalvyw is used because the journey was from inland 
towards the seashore. 


peta mperButépwy tivady, with certain elders. It would only be a 
portion of the elders who came. Those of the Pharisees’ party would 
rather have spoken in favour of the Apostle. The persons likely to 
take the journey to Caesarea would be the Sadducees. 


Kal prropos TeptiddXov tivds, and with an orator, one Tertullus. 
This man, as we may judge from his name, which is a modification of 
the Latin Tertius, was a Roman, and would be chosen because of his 
knowledge of Roman law, and his ability to place the case before 
Felix in such a light as to make it seem that Paul was dangerous to 
the Roman power, and not merely a turbulent and renegade Jew. We 
see below that he endeavoured to do this. 


olrives évedvicay, and they informed. On the breaking up of the 
relative in translation see above on xxiii. 33, If the relative render- 
ing ‘who’ were kept, it might be supposed to refer only to Tertullus. 


éupavigw St Luke uses in other places (Acts xxv. 2, 15) of the 
laying a formal information before a judge. It is also used in LXX. 


(Esther ii. 22) of Esther laying the information of the plot of the two 
chamberlains before king Ahasuerus, 
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2. KAnPévros 88 atrod, and when he was called, i.e. summoned by 
the official of the court, whose duty it was to call on the case. 


Ypfaro Karnyopety 6 TéptvAdos, Tertullus began to accuse him. 
St Luke has given us but the digest of the advocate’s speech. The 
seven verses, in which it is included, and a large part of which is 
occupied with compliments to the judge, would not have occupied 
three minutes in the delivery. 


3. aoddijs elprivys tuyxdvorres Sid cod, sceing that by thee we en- 
joy much peace. The orator seizes on almost the only point in the 
government of Felix on which he could hang any praise. By severity 
he had put down false Messiahs, and the partisans of an Egyptian 
magician, as well as riots in Cesarea and Jerusalem, so that the 
country was in a more peaceful condition than it had been for a long 
time past. 


For eipnyns truyxavev, cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 10, dype yap “Iovdas mepleorw, 
advvarov elpyyns Tuxely TA Tpdypyara. See also the next note. 

Kal SiopPwpdrey yivopévov TH ver roUTH Bid THS oAS Tpovolas, and 
that by thy providence evils are corrected for this nation. The sentence, 
which began with a nominative case ruyxdvovtes, is now varied by the 
introduction of a genitive absolute. mpévova is found in a very parallel 
passage, 2 Mace. iv. 6, éwpa yap dvev Backs mpovolas advvaroy elyat 
Tuxelv elpyvns, where A.V. renders a. Bac. mp. ‘unless the king did look 
thereto,’ which shews what the force of the word is here. It was by 
the severe looking thereto of Felix that disorders were corrected, 
though we learn from Tacitus (Hist. v. 9, Ann. xu. 54) that his 
severity in the end bore evil fruit, and it seems probable that his main 
motive in suppressing other plunderers was that there might be the 
more left for himself. 

TdvTy Te Kal TavTAXOD drodexdpela, we accept it in all ways and in 
all places, i.e. we acknowledge and are glad of it, Some would join 
marry Te Kal mavtaxod with the previous clause, ‘evils are in all ways 
and in all places corrected &c.’ But this connéxion is not favoured by 
the order of the Greek. 

Kpaticre PyrE, most excellent Feliz. The title is the same which 
was given to Felix in the letter of Claudius Lysias (xxiii. 26), and 
which is afterwards given to Festus by St Paul (xxvi. 25). 

4, va Se pr eat wrcidy oe eyxdmr, but that I be not further tedious 
unto thee. The notion in the verb/is that of stopping a person’s way 
and so hindering him. Tertullus would imply that Felix was so 
deeply engaged in his public duties that every moment was precious. 

émvetkela, clemency. The usage of this word in the LXX. is always 
of the divine mercy. Cf. Baruch ii. 27; 2 Mace. u. 22, x. 4, &e. 

5. evpdvres ydp...Aoundy, for having found this man a pestilent 
fellow. The Greek is literally ‘a pestilence.’ But the word is used of 
persons, 1 Macc. x. 6), kal émiovvnxOnoay mpds adrdv avdpes Aoimol é& 
"Igpajd, where, as here, the A.V. gives ‘pestilent fellows.’ In the 
Greek there, the phrase is further defined by dvdpes rapdvopuot. Cf. also 
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viol Nomuol, 1 Sam. ii. 12, x. 27, and Aon used of Hannah, 1 Sam. 
i. 16. 

By ebpévres Tertullus would convey the impression that they have 
already spent some pains in detecting the evil ways of the accused. 


Kal Kwovvra ordces, and a mover of seditions. The first charge 
made was one of general depravity. On coming to particulars Tertul- 
lus puts that first which would most touch the Roman power, and 
against which Felix had already shewn himself to be severe. Insur- 
rections were of such common occurrence that cone man might at this 
time be readily the prime mover in many. 


It should be noticed that evpdvres in this sentence is left entirely in 
suspense, the construction never being completed. It should run, 
‘having found him &c....we &c.,’ but the conclusion is forgotten in 
the orator’s accumulation of wrongdoings. 


racw tots lovSalois tots kata THy olkoupevyny, among all the Jews 
throughout the world. We must bear in mind that Paul had been as- 
sailed at a time when Jerusalem was full of strangers who had come to 
the feast. It is not improbable that from some of the Jewish visitors 
particulars had been gathered about the Apostle’s troubles at Philippi, 
Corinth, Ephesus and elsewhere, which in the minds and on the lips 
of his accusers would be held for seditious conduct, conduct which had 
brought him at times under the notice of the tribunals. This Tertul- 
lus would put forward in its darkest colours. 7 olxoumévy at this time 
meant ‘the whole Roman Empire.’ Cf. Cesar’s decree (Luke ii. 1) 
that ‘all the world’ should be taxed. 


TpaTooTaryny te, and a ringleader. The word is used in classical 
Greek of the front-rank men inanarmy. It is found in LXX. (Job 
xy. 24), womep orparnyds mpwrocraryns mlrrwy, where the Hebrew 
describes a man fitted for the battle. 


THs Tov Natwpalwv atpécews, of the sect of the Nazarenes. The 
adjective is used as a term of reproach equivalent to ‘the followers of 
Him of Nazareth,’ which origin was to the mind of the Jews enough 
to stamp Jesus as one of the many false Messiahs. Cf. on the 
despised character of Nazareth, John i. 46. 


6. ds kal 7d iepdv erelpacev BeByrAGoar, who moreover assayed to 
profane the Temple. The orator puts as a fact now, what had at first 
been only an opinion of the Asiatic Jews, that Paul had brought 
Trophimus into the Temple (xxi. 29). The mob made it as a charge 
in their excitement, but Tertullus speaks in cold blood. 


dv Kal exparioapey, whom we also took, i.e. laid hold of by main 
force. The verb implies that force was needed for Paul’s arrest. 

Here the words, which are rendered in the A.V. ‘and would have 
judged according to our Law. But the chief captain Lysias came upon 
us, and with great violence took him away out of our hands, command- 
ing his accusers to come unto thee,’ are omitted in nearly all the oldest 
MSS., while the Greek text in those MSS. in which the passage is 
found exhibits many variations. Yet in spite of this it is hard to see 
how the advocate could have avoided some allusion to the cireum- 
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stances mentioned in these words. Of course he puts the matter in a 
light most favourable to the Jews. ‘We would have judged him ac- 
cording to our Law’ is very different language from that in which 
(xxiii. 27) Lysias describes Paul as in danger to be killed by the Jews, 
The action of Lysias too is described by Tertullus as one of great | 
violence. Probably the Roman soldiers would not handle the mob 
tenderly. But Tertullus is trying to cast blame upon the chief captain 
and to represent his party as doing all things according to law. 

If the words be an interpolation, it is one which differs very greatly 
from those which are common in the Acts. In other places of the 
book such insertions have merely been made to bring the whole of a 
narrative under view at once, and there has been no variation of an 
account previously given elsewhere. But here we have a passage not 
representing the facts as stated before, but giving such a version of 
them as might make Lysias appear to have been in the wrong, and 
to have exercised his power in Jerusalem most arbitrarily against 
men who were only anxious to preserve the purity of their sacred 
temple. As both the Syriac and the Vulgate represent the passage it 
is not quite satisfactory to reject it. 


8. map ov Suvyoy atros dvaxplvas, K.t.d., from whom thou wilt be 
able by examining him thyself to take knowledge, &c. When the Tezt. 
Recept. stood, the words ‘whom’ and ‘him’ in this passage referred to 
Claudius Lysias, from whom Felix might naturally be expected to make 
enquiry; without the supposed interpolation the words apply to 
St Paul. Thus Tertullus suggests to Felix that the truth of the case 
against the Apostle would be found to be supported by an examination 
of the accused. This appears strange reasoning. It has therefore 
been suggested that the word dvaxplvas has regard to some process of 
torture by which a prisoner might be forced to confess the truth. But 
for this no sufficient support has been found. The noun dvdxpiors 
derived from this verb is employed (xxv. 26) for the enquiry before 
Agrippa. On the whole there seems quite as much to be said in favour 
of the Textus Receptus from internal evidence as can be brought 
against it by the evidence of MSS. 


9. cvveréevto S& kal ot "Iovdator, and the Jews also joined in the 
charge, i.e. by language of their own reiterated the accusation. For 
the verb used of an attack made in common, cf, LXX. Ps, iii. 6, oi 
KUKA@ ouveTiTLOe mer ot. 


ddokovres Taira otras exew, affirming that these things were so. 
Tertullus had of course been instructed in his case by Ananias and the 
elders. Having supplied him with his arguments they now express 
their accord with what he has said. 


10—21. Sv Paut’s ANSWER TO THE CHARGE. 


10. darexplOn te 6 Tlatdos, and Paul answered. When the governor 
had given him leave to speak the Apostle addressed his defence to the 
points charged against him. He had not excited the people, nor been 
the leader of any body of Nazarenes, nor had he polluted the Temple. 
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ék modAav érav, for many years. We have arrived in the history 
at about a.p. 58 or 59, and Felix had been made procurator in A.D. 52. 
So that ‘many years’ means about six or seven. But the governors 
were often recalled befor they had held office so long. In verse 17 
‘many years’ must be about four or five. 

eOipws TA mepl enavtTod dirodoyodpat, I cheerfully answer for 
myself. St Paul was so far of good courage, because the experience of 
Felix, and his knowledge of Jewish manners and customs, would 
enable him to appreciate the statements which related to the Apostle’s 
presence in Jerusalem. 


11. Svvapévov cov émryvavan, secing that thou art able to take know- 
ledge. The Apostle refers to the acquaintance which Felix had gained 
of Jewish habits and customs and their festivals, and the manner of 
observance thereof. This knowledge would maxe him appreciate St 
Paul’s statement, 


ov TAclous eloly por Auépar SoH8exa, it is not more than twelve days. 
The time may be accounted for thus: the day of St Paul’s arrival, the 
interview with James on the second day, five days may be given to the 
separate life in the Temple during the vow, then the hearing before the 
council, next day the conspiracy, the tenth day St Paul reached 
Cesarea, and on the thirteenth day [which leaves five days (xxiv. 1), 
as Jews would reckon from the conspiracy to the hearing in Cesarea] 
St Paul is before Felix. See Farrar’s St Paul, 11. 338 (note). 

dd’ tis dvéBnv mpoorkuvycey eis ‘Iepoveadyp, since I went up to Je- 
rusalem for to worship. ‘The purpose of the Apostle was ‘ to worship.’ 
Was it likely that he would try to profane the Temple? And mpockv- 
vnowy expresses all the lowly adoration common among Orientals. 
The Apostle probably chose it for this reason. He would have Felix 
know that it was in a most reverent frame of mind that he came to the 
feast. 

dp’ ns (nuépas) is the construction in full. 


12. Kal otre év TH tep@ «.t.d., and they neither found me in the 
Temple disputing, &c. The Apostle gives a flat denial to the charge of 
insurrection, and challenges them to prove any single point of it. He 
had not even entered into discussion with any man. 

On St Paul’s reply Chrysostom remarks: kcal ovdév elrev Gy elyev 
elxorws elev’ bre émeBovhevoav* Sr kdrecxov avrov* bru evedpov érroln- 
gay" TavTa yap wap’ éxeivew Aéyerar yevécOat, Tapa 5é TovTOV, Kal KwWdbvoU 
dvTos, ovK ere" GANG ovyG Kal udvor daohoyetrat Kal Tor wupla Exwv elmeiv. 


q érloraciw movotvta dxXov, or causing a stir of the crowd. Rev. 


Ver. ‘stirring up a crowd.’ The crowd had really been gathered by 
the Jews. 


13. ot8t maparrioar Sivayral cor, neither can they prove to thee. 
The proof must be such as the Law required, not the mere multiplied 
assertions of the accusers, The verb waplornu implies a formal set- 
ting-forth of evidence, and is used by Josephus (De vita sua 6), of an 
array of proof which he has set forth to shew that his fellow-country- 
men did not enter on a war till they were forced. 
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14. katd tiv 68dv av A€youow alpecty, after the Way which they 
calla sect. So the rendering of aipeois is made to correspond with 
verse 5 above. For ‘the Way’ meaning the Christian religion, see 
note on ix, 2. 


otro Aatpebw TH matpaw Od, so serve I the God of our fathers. The 
verb Aarpedw is used of service which a man is bound to pay, and by 
its use, as well as by the reference to ‘the God of our fathers,’ the 
Apostle wants to shew that he has cast off no morsel of his old alle- 
giance, has not severed himself from the ancestral faith of the Jewish 
nation. 

ToTeVov...yeypappéevors, believing all things which are according 
to the Law, and which are written in the Prophets. The Apostle thus 
testifies to his complete acceptance of all the Jewish Scriptures. Some- 
times the division is given as ‘the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms’ 
(Luke xxiv. 44), but more frequently, as in the text, only two sections 
are named (cp. Matth. vii. 12, xi. 13, xxii. 40; Luke xvi. 16; Johni. 
45). 

15. &rnlda exov, having hope. The way in which this hope is 
described, avacracw wéd\dX\ew ecec Oat, explains the expression in xxiii. 6 
mepl édldos kal dvactacews. The hope was even of the resurrection 
of the dead. 

iv Kal avrol ovro. mocoSéxovrTat, which they themselves also look 
for. Here the Apostle is of course alluding only to the Pharisees among 
his own people, but he puts them as representatives of the larger part 
of the nation, The Rey. Ver. renders ‘which these also themselves 
look for.’ If the Apostle employed the words in that sense he must 
have turned towards the body of Jews in the court rather than to the 
Sadducees and their spokesman. 


dvdoracw péedrAev eoeoOar, that there shall be a resurrection. St 
Paul adheres to the point which had before provoked the anger of 
Ananias and his party, and they must have been the more irritated 
because the words of the Apostle declare their opponents, the Phari- 
sees, to be holding the true faith, and imply that such is the general 
belief of the Jewish people. 


Stxaloy Te Kal adl(kwyv, both of the just and unjust. Speaking in the 
presence of Felix, the Apostle seems to have chosen words which 
might touch the conscience of the Procurator. 


16. év TovTw kal aires doko, herein also I exercise myself. Herein, 
i.e. in the worship, faith and hope spoken of in the last two verses; 
while holding this belief, and because I hold it, I try to keep my con- 
science clear, ‘I exercise myself’ that I may, by constant training 
and striving, at length get near to what I aim after. 


dmpsoKotoy ovveldynow exe, to have a conscience void of offence. 
The primary meaning of drpdckoros is found Ecclus, xxxii, (xxxy.) 21 
where 060s ampoaxoros=a plain way, one where there are no stumblers 
nor anything to stumble at. A man of whose conscience the figure 
could be used was neither likely to be a profaner of the Temple nor a 
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mover of sedition. The adverb dcarayrdés has a very emphatic place as 
the last word in the verse. 


17. 80 day 8 wredvoy, now after many years. St Paul had come 
to Jerusalem on the return from his second missionary journey in A.D. 
53. It was now A.D. 58, so that his absence had lasted four or five 
years (see note on verse 10). 


Aenpooivas moujowv eis Td vos pov, to bring alms to my nation. 
These consisted of the money which had been collected in the Churches 
of Macedonia and Achaia at St Paul’s request, and which is often 
alluded to in his Hpistles (cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1; Rom. xv. 26; 2 Cor. viii. 
4, &c.). There could be no desire to wound the feelings of the Jews 
in a man who had come for such a purpose, It is noticeable too that 
he describes the alms as not for the Christians only, but for his na- 
tion, conveying by the word the impression of his great regard for all 
the Jews. 

St Paul can say é\enuocivas roety, for though the gifts were not 
his own, he was the cause of their being sent. 


kal mpoodopds, and offerings. These were the sacrifices connected 
with the vow which he had undertaken. They must be offered in the 
Temple, and the offerer was not likely to be one who thought of pro- 
faning the holy place. 


18. év ats, amidst which, i.e. engaged in offering these oblations, 

eipdov pe tyvirpévov, they found me purified, i.e. abstaining from all 
things forbidden by the Law of the Nazirites (see Num. vi. 3—8). A 
man who religiously purified himself could by no means be suspected 
as likely to defile the Temple. All things tell the same way. 


od peta SxAov ovde pera OopvBov, neither with multitude nor with 
tumult. The two things that would be steps towards profanity in 
such a place, would have been to gather a crowd and then to raise an 
uproar. Nothing of the sort could be laid to Paul’s charge. 


ties 8¢ dard THs Actas Iov8ator, but there were certain Jews of Asia. 
It was from the Asiatic Jews, perhaps those from Ephesus, that the 
uproar had at first originated. It would appear also that part of 
Tertullus’ argument was derived from their information. Of these 
Asiatic Jews St Paul was now about to speak, but he checks himself, 
and does not say any word against them, only that they ought to 
have been here to explain the offence for which he had been assailed. 


19. Kal karnyopeiv, and to make accusation. They had set the cry 
against him, yet did not come to say what he had done wrong. They 
were probably on their way home, now that the feast was over. 


20. 7 avrol otrou elrdtwcay, or let these men themselves say, i.e. 
Ananias and his party. The assailants of St Paul were of two classes, 
first the Asiatic Jews, who were furious against him because of his 
preaching among the Gentiles in their cities, then those in Jerusalem 
who hated him for preaching the resurrection. He challenges them 
both, and when the former do not appear, he turns to the other, 
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tl cipov ddiknpa, what evildoing they found. Paul uses ddiknua as 
Pine the word which the Sadducees would use, not adopting it him- 
self. 


ordvros pov él tod ovvedplov, when I stood before the council. Up 
to the moment when in the presence of the council he had spoken of 
the resurrection, and so produced a division in the assembly, there was 
no act of St Paul which had to do with any disturbance. The tumult 
in the Temple and while he was speaking from the tower-stairs was all 
caused by the Jewish mob, 


21. aj mepl pds tavtys pwvijs, except it be for this one voice, i.e. this 
exclamation or cry. From xxiii. 6 we can see that St Paul raised hig 
voice when he mentioned the resurrection. 

4=other than. 7...47=7t &ddo je 


22—27. ADJOURNMENT OF THE Cause. Feuix’s TREATMENT oF St 
Pavu. 


22. adxptBéorepov elds td wept tHS 6500, having more perfect 
knowledge of the Way. 

On 7 66és=the Christian religion, see on ix. 2. Felix was more 
likely to understand something of the relations between Judaism and 
Christianity, because he had a Jewish wife, Drusilla, daughter of 
Herod Agrippa I., one who had been brought by her position into 
connexion with the movements of the time. 


érav Avolas 6 xtAlapxos karaBy, when Lysias the chief captain 
shall come down. ‘There had been nothing said in the letter of Lysias, 
so far as we have it, about his coming to Cesarea, but no doubt he 
went often between Jerusalem and the residence of the governor. The 
language of this verse gives some support to the genuineness of verse 7. 
(See note there.) 


Siayvecopar ta Kad? tpas, I will determine your matters. On 
duayryvdoxw see above, xxiii. 15. 


23. Siaratdpevos ro Exarovtapyy, having commanded the centurion. 
It might perhaps be one of the two whom Lysias had put in charge 
of the conveyance of Paul (xxiii. 23). One might be appointed to go 
on to Czesarea, while the other returned with the larger part of the 
convoy from Antipatris. 


apolar airéy, that he should be kept in charge. rnpetcOa only 
conveys the idea of safe keeping, not of severe detention, and it is 
clear that for some reason Felix shewed himself well-disposed towards 
the Apostle. Hither his conscience moved him or his hope of gain, 
or perhaps the flattery and compliments of Tertullus had overshot 
their mark. 

exew te aver, and should have indulgence, i.e. the strict prison 


rules were to be relaxed in his favour. 
For dveous cf. 1 Esdras iv. 62, ¢Owxev avrois ddeow kal dyeoww. 
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Kal pndéva Korda, and that he should hinder no one. Here is a 
change of subject in the sentence. IlatAov was the subject to the two 
first infinitives, to cwAvew the subject is tov éxarovrapxnv. 


tov Sly atrod, of his friends. More literally ‘of his own people.’ 
Here from our limited knowledge we are only able to think of Philip 
the Evangelist, who would be particularly a friend of St Paul; but he 
had been more than once before in Cesarea, and he had no doubt 
made himself known there as in other places. Those unnamed 
disciples of Caesarea (xxi. 16) would be among the persons who had a 
warm interest in St Paul, and it is clear from St Luke’s language that 
there were friends at hand and ready to visit the Apostle when they 
were allowed. 


imnpereiy atte, to minister unto him. vmnperet implies the doing 
of those services of which a prisoner even under such liberal conditions 
must ever stand in need. They would be his means of communication 
with the outer world. And the cupidity of Felix may have suggested 
that through these friends the means might be supplied for purchasing 
the Apostle’s release. 


24. perd St rpépas tivds K.7.A., but after certain days Felix 
came, &c. Felix did not always reside in Cesarea, After the first 
hearing of St Paul’s cause he had gone away for a time, but on his 
return he sent for the Apostle to question him on his doctrine. 
Perhaps those words about the resurrection of the just and unjust had 
made him uneasy. 


adv ApovothAy rq i8lq yuvarkl otoy “Iov8ata, with Drusilla his wife 
who was a Jewess. She was a daughter of Herod Agrippa I. and so 
sister of Agrippa IJ. and of Bernice. She had formerly been married 
to Azizus, king of Emesa, but had been induced by Felix to leave her 
husband and become his wife. Though she had been only six years 
of age when her father died (Acts xii. 23) she may have heard of the 
death of James the brother of John, and the marvellous delivery of St 
Peter from prison: for such matters would be talked of long after 
they had happened, and perhaps her father’s sudden death may have 
been ascribed by some to God’s vengeance for what he had done 
against the Christians. Her marriage with the Gentile Felix shewed 
that she was by no means a strict Jewess, and what she had heard of 
Jewish opposition to St Paul’s teaching may have made her, as well as 
her husband, desirous to hear him. 


pererrépparo tov Ilaitdov, sent for Paul. The Apostle was lodged in 
some part of the procurator’s official residence (see xxiii. 35 note) and 
so was close at hand. 


kal ikovcev atrod mepl tis els Xptorov Inootv mliorews, and heard 
him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. The addition of Incoty sup- 
ported by the oldest MSS. gives force to the sentence. What St Paul 
would urge was not only a belief in the Christ, for whose coming all 
Jews were looking, but a belief that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah 
whom they had so long expected. 
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25. Stadeyopévov 88 avrod k.7.A., and as he reasoned of righteousness 
and temperance and the judgment to come. It was no barren faith 
which St Paul commended, but was to have its fruits in the life. 
Felix perhaps expected some philosophical dissertation on the subject 
of the resurrection, and the life after death. His own conduct, of 
which Tacitus (Ann, x11. 54, Hist. v. 9) speaks as mean and cruel and 
profligate, would make the subjects on which St Paul addressed him 
Peeuarly disturbing. For what if this man’s teaching should be 
true 

époBos yevopevos 6 HAE aiarexplOn, becoming terrified Felix an- 
swered. It can hardly be conceived that St Paul was ignorant of the 
character of those to whom he was speaking. Felix had been in office 
long enough to be well known. And the Apostle’s themes were 
exactly those by which he could find the joints in the procurator’s 
harness. Of ‘righteousness’ his life’s history shews no trace, and for 
‘temperance,’ i.e. self-control, the presence of Drusilla by his side 
proved that he had no regard. Well might such a man be full of fear 
at the thought, as St Paul would urge it home, of the judgment after 
death. But the influence of his terror passed away, for we do not 
read that the Apostle ever beheld such signs of penitence as led him to 
quiet the terror, by preaching Christ as the atonement for sin, 

éugoBos is used, 1 Mace. xiii. 2, to describe the terror of the Jews at 
Tryphon’s invasion, elde tov Aadv 67 early évTpomos Kal Eudofos. 

7d viv éxov, for the present. Cf. for the phrase Tobit vii. 11, d\\a 
70 viv éxov ndéws ylvov, ‘ Nevertheless for the present be merry’ (A.V.). 

Katpov peradaBav peraxarhéropal oe, when I have a convenient season, 
I will call for thee. The convenient season never arrived. Felix did 
not change his conduct. When two years more of his rule were ended 
and he was superseded by Festus, the Jews in Cesarea brought an 
accusation against him before Nero, and had it not been for his 
brother Pallas’ influence he would have been punished for his cruelty 
and injustice. We have no record of how long he lived after his 
recall from Czsarea. 

26. dpa Kat edallov k.t.X., at the same time also hoping that money 
would be given him by Paul. He had heard the Apostle speak of the 
contributions which he had gathered for the Jews in Jerusalem. His 
thought would naturally be that if he could raise money for the needs 
of others, he could do so for his own release. 


816 Kal, wherefore also, i.e. this was a second reason why Paul was 
frequently sent for, that he might, if he were disposed, offer Felix a 
bribe. The first reason was to hear what the Apostle had to say about 
the faith in Christ. 

dpe aito, he communed with him. oyéw implies that he esta- 
blished a degree of friendly intercourse with his prisoner. Thus the 
way was made smooth for any proposal about the terms of release, 
had Paul been inclined to make one. 


27. Suerlas St mAnpwlelons, but when two years were fulfilled, i.e. 
fully completed. It may be that St Luke intends to indicate by his 
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expression, that it was not a reckoning of time such as was usual 
among the Jews, where portions of a year were sometimes counted for 
a whole, but that the Apostle’s detention endured for two years 
complete. 


UaPev SiadSoxov 6 PAALE TIdpkrov Hicrov, Porcius Festus came into 
Feliz’ room. Lit. ‘Felix received Porcius Festus as a successor.’ 
Festus was made governor by Nero probably in a.p. 60 and died in 
about two years. Josephus (B. J. 1. 14. 1) gives him a far better 
character than his predecessor, but he had the same kind of difficulties 
to deal with in the outbreaks of the populace and the bands of 
assassins with which the country was infested. (Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 10.) 


Oddwv Te xdpita KaTabécat Tots LovBalors 6 PALE, and Felix desir- 
ing to gain (lit. to store up) favour with the Jews. What Felix parti- 
cularly desired at this time was to blunt the anger which the Jews 
(especially those of Czsarea) felt towards him, that they might be less 
bitter in their charges against him on his recall. And so he used Paul 
as his ‘Mammon of unrighteousness’ and left him detained that he 
might make himself friends thereby. 


xatédure tov Ilatdov Sedepévov, left Paul bound (R.V. in bonds). 
This seems to indicate that before his departure Felix withdrew the 
indulgence which had been previously granted to Paul, and put him in 
bonds, so as to give to his successor the impression, which the Jews 
desired, that he was deserving of punishment. It would be very 
interesting to know what St Paul did during the two years that he 
was kept at Cesarea. Various conjectures have been ventured on, but 
none with any ground of certainty. Some, accepting him as the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, point to this period as the time 
of its composition. Others assign to this imprisonment those letters 
of the Apostle which speak so much of his bonds, viz. to the Ephesians, 
the Philippians, the Colossians and Philemon, but the evidence in 
favour of Rome as the place whence they were written seems far to 
outweigh all that can be said on behalf of Cesarea. Our only re- 
flection on such a gap as this in the history of St Paul’s work must be 
that the Acts was not intended to be a narrative of any man’s labours, 
but how God employed now this servant, now that, for the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Christ. The remembrance of this will prevent 
us seeking from the book what it was not meant to give. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 
2. ot dpxtepets with NABCEL. Vulg. ‘ principes sacerdotum.? 
5. drorov after dvSp\ with NABCE. Vulg. ‘ crimen,’ 


6. mpépas ob mAelous ékTd 7 Séxa with NABC, Vulg. ‘dies non 
amplius quam octo aut decem.’ 


nt kata rod IlavAov omitted with NABC. Not represented in 
ulg. 
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8. tod Ilavdov arodoyoupévov with NABC. Vulg. ‘Paulo ratio- 
nem reddente.’ 


16. els amwdevavy omitted with NABCE. Vulg. has in some texts 
‘damnare,’ in others ‘ donare’ for xap(ter Oa. 
18. movnpdv added at the end of the verse with AC. Vulg. 
‘malum.’ See notes. 
22. épn omitted with NAB. Vulg. has ‘ dixit.’ 
6 6é omitted with NAB. Vudlg. does not represent it. 
25. kareAaBounv with NABCE. Vulg. ‘comperi.’ 
avréy after wéymery omitted with NABC. Vulg. does not repre- 
sent it. 
26. tlh ypdo with NABC. Vulg. ‘quid scribam.’ 


Cu. XXV.1—12. Arrivan or Festus. Pavn’s CAUSE HEARD BEFORE 
Him, Pav APPEALS TO THE EMPEROR. 


1. émiBds TH errapxta, was come into the province. This may either 
mean ‘when he had reached Cesarea,’ to which, as the seaport, he 
would naturally come first; or, with margin of the Rev. Vers., ‘ when 
he had entered upon his province.’ The former seems to be the prefer- 
able sense because of what follows. 

émapx(a, which only occurs in N. T. here and in xxii, 34, is 
common in the Apocryphal Acts. Cf. Acta Petri et Pauli, §§ 3, 5, &e. 

peta Tpeis ApEpas avéBn, after three days he went up. Festus took a 
very short time to make himself acquainted with what would be his 
principal residence, and then went up to visit the Capital. 


2. évebdivirdy te, and they informed. The verb indicates that the 
proceedings here assumed a legal form. It was no mere mention in 
any irregular way, but a definite charge was made, no doubt in the 
same terms which Tertullus had used before. 

See on this verb above, xxiii. 15, 22, xxiv. 1. 

ot dpxtepets, the chief priests. No doubt Ananias, as before, was the 
leader of the accusation, but he got others of his own class to support 
him in Jerusalem. He was their representative when the hearing was 
in Cesarea. 

Kal of mpdrou tHv Tov8alov, and the principal men of the Jews. The 
wealthiest men of the nation belonged to the party of the Sadducees. 

3. atrovpevor Xdpiv kat’ avrot, desiring favour against him, i.e. 
they begged that their case might have some special consideration. 
They were many and rich; the accused man was alone and an obscure 
person, and it was much easier to bring one man from Cwsarea, than 
.for their whole body to undertake a journey from Jerusalem thither. 
No doubt too they hoped that with a new governor their influence and 
good position would not be without weight. 
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évéSpav rrovotvres dvedetv airov Kara, tiv o8dv, laying wait in the 
way to kill him. They still adhered to their plan of assassination, 
than which no crime was more common at this time in Judea. Per- 
haps too those men who had bound themselves by a vow, though they 
had been forced to break it, yet felt dissatisfied that Paul was still 
alive. 


4. dmexplOn tyhpetoOar rdv Taddov eis Karodpeay, he answered that 
Paul was kept in charge at Caesarea. The governor's position was 
that the prisoner had been placed by his predecessor in a certain 
state of custody, and that this could not be interfered with. 


éavrov St wéAAew ev TaXEL Extropever Oat, and that he himself was about 
to depart thither shortly. A governor newly arrived must move about 
actively, and could not remain long even in the capital. To have 
waited till all the arrangements, which the accusing party were sup- 
posed to be ready to make, were complete, would have consumed time, 
which must be occupied in learning the details of his provincial 
charge. 

For év rdaxeu, of. xii. 7, xxii. 18, above. 


5. ot odv év tyiv...Suvarol, let them which are of power among you. 
The words of Festus do not refer to whether some of them could go 
to Ceesarea or not, but to the character of those who should go down, 
that they should be men of influence and character, such as would 
fitly represent the powerful body who appealed to him. 


ovykaraBavres, going down with me. For they were evidently 
wealthy persons, whose companionship on the journey might be no 
discredit to the governor. Festus was no doubt willing to conciliate 
the influential people in the nation, though he had refused to break 
through a regulation of his predecessor at their request. 


el tu éotly éy TH avBpl dromov, if there is anything amiss in the man. 
For dromov in this sense ef, Luke xxiii. 41; also LXX. Job xxxvi. 21; 


Proy. xxx. 20; 2 Macc. xiv. 23, cal émrparrev ovOeév dromov ‘and he did 
no hurt’ (A.V.). 


6. apépas ov mAclous dkTa q Séxa, not more than eight or ten days. 
This seems a more likely reading than that of the Text. recept. It is 
more probable that the writer would use words to mark the shortness 
of the stay than a form which would seem to describe ten days as a 
long residence at Jerusalem. Festus was evidently full of business and 
anxious to get it done. 


For the omission of 7 after the comparative )elovs before numerals 
ef. iy. 22, xxii. 13, 21, xxiv. 11. 


Ty ératproy, the next day. The Jewish authorities must haye ac- 
cepted the governor’s invitation, and have gone down along with him, 
so that the hearing could begin at once. Probably they would think it 
good policy to join the party of Festus, as they might turn their op- 
portunities on the journey to some account against St Pauli. 
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7. mepiéornoav adrov ot...K.7.d., the Jews which had come down 
from Jerusalem stood round about him. They were eager to set upon 
him and so compassed him about on every side. 


ToAAd kal Bapéa airidpara katradépovres, bringing against him many 
and grievous charges. In the two years lapse of time they had ga- 
thered up every rumour they could collect, and these they brought 
forward, even though they could not support them by evidence. 

For karapépew of an accusation cf. LXX. Gen. xxxvii. 1 karjveyxav 
5é kata Iwond Woyov movnpdv. 


8. tov IIavAov drodoyoupévov, while Paul said in his defence. He 
offered an dzodoyla for himself. He did not make a defence against 
the unsubstantiated charges, but alluded only to those points on 
which they would try to prove their case, i.e. his alleged attempt to 
defile the Temple, his breaches of the Jewish Law, and any insurrec- 
tionary outbreaks, in which the accusers would try to prove him a 
leader, and which might be construed into opposition to the Roman 
power. On this last his accusers would lay most stress. St Luke has 
only given us the three heads of St Paul’s Apologia. 


ovte eis TOV Vonov TOV “Lovdalwy, k.7.d., neither against the law of the 
Jews...have I sinned at all. The accusation on the former occasion 
had not dwelt on this point, but in the course of two years they had 
discovered that the Apostle had taught among the Gentiles that cir- 
cumcision was no necessary door for admission to Christianity, and 
this they would construe into an offence against the Jewish Law. 


9. 6 Poros Sé VéAwv Tots Iovdalois xdpw KatalécBar, but Festus 
desiring to gain favour with the Jews. See above, xxiv. 27. Though 
he had not consented to their request when in Jerusalem Festus now 
went some way towards doing so by his question to Paul. 


BéXets els ‘IeporoAvupa dvaBds K.t.A., wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, 
&c. What Festus proposed was equivalent to acquitting the Apostle 
of any charge which would come under Roman law. He is therefore 
appealed to on the other accusations. The offences against the Law 
of the Jews and against the Temple must be heard before the Sanhe- 
drin. Would Paul accept an acquittal on one count and submit to a 
trial before his own people on the rest? And Festus would be present 
to see that right was done. 

10. éml tov Bripatos Kaloapos eos cipr, I am standing before 
Casar’s judgment seat. The Roman authorities had taken charge of 
him and had kept him in custody for two years. Of this he reminds 
the governor, and refuses to be turned over to another tribunal, where 
he would have for judges, if he ever were allowed to live till his trial, 
those persons who had been cognizant of the plot to murder him. 


od pe Set xplverOar, where I ought to be judged, because I am a 
Roman citizen, 


ds kal od KaAALo emiywodokets, as thou also very well knowest. St 
Paul does not mean to say that Festus is to be blamed for his pro- 
posal. Probably he saw that the governor was acting with a view to 
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conciliate the Jews. But he intends to say that after all that the 
governor has heard, any man would say at once that there was no 
case against the prisoner. 

The comparative force in kéAdoy may be brought out somewhat thus, 
‘better than from your proposal to turn me over to Jews you would 
appear to know.’ 


11. el pev ody dbuKs, if then Iam awrong-doer. He has asserted 
that he was innocent so far as the Jews are concerned. If there be 
anything against him, it is for the civil jurisdiction of Rome, not for 
the religious tribunal at Jerusalem, to decide upon. 

el 8t oddév éoriv dv, but if there be none of these things whereof, i.e. 
if they be all nothing, all without truth; cf. on ovdéy éorw, chap. xxi. 
24 above. 


ovSels pe Sivarar adrots xaploacbar, no man can deliver me unto 
them, i.e. there is no authority or power by which I may be given into 
their hands. 


xapicacbar properly signifies ‘to grant us a favour,’ and the use of 
it by St Paul seems to shew that he saw through all that Festus was 
doing, and how he was seeking (verse 9) to ingratiate himself with the 
Jews. For other instances of this verb, cf. 2 Mace. iii. 31, 33, and in 
the signification of ‘to make a present,’ 2 Mace. iv. 32. 


Kaloapa émuxadotpat, I appeal unto Cesar, the final tribunal for 
a Roman citizen being the hearing of the Emperor himself. 

On St Paul’s appeal Chrysostom says: dAN elo dv Tis evrabvOa* Kal 
tlvos evexev dxovoas bre Kal év'Pdun oe Set papruphoa Ta mepl émov, ws 
amutTov Tavita émoler; un yévouro, GANG Kal opddpa micTrevwv. paddov 
ovv meipagovTos nv TO Oappety exelvy TH amropace, Kal eis uplovs éauTov 
éuBarrew kivddbvous, kal Néyew, tOwuev ed S0vara o Oeds Kal oUTws é&edéo- 
Oat we. add ov more? TovTO IlabAos GANG Ta Kad’ EuuTov mayTa elodéeper TO 
Trav émitpémuy TH Oe. 


12. ovddaAroas petd Tod cupBovdfov, having conferred with the 
council, Having taken the opinion of those who sat as assessors with 
him. Such persons would be specially needed for a new governor, 
and the governors of Judsa were changed frequently. Of the existence 
of such assessors in the provinces, see Suetonius 7ib. 833; Galba 19. 


13—22. Frustus consuntts Kina AGrirpa ABOUT HIS PRISONER. 
AGRIPPA WISHES TO HEAR Pauu’s DEFENCE. 


13. tpepav St Siayevopévoy. For duaylvecOar, of the lapse of time, 
ef. Mark xvi. 1; Acts xxvii. 9. 


*"Ayplarmas 6 Bacidets, king Agrippa. This was Herod Agrippa II., 
son of Herod Agrippa I., and consequently a great-grandson of Herod 
the Great. He was therefore brother of Bernice and Drusilla. On 
account of his youth he was not appointed to succeed his father when 
he died. But after a time the Roman emperor gave him the kingdom 
of Chalcis, from which he was subsequently transferred to govern the 
tetrarchies formerly held by Philip and Lysanias, and was named 
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king thereof. His kingdom was afterwards increased by the grant of 
other cities which Nero gave him, At the fall of Jerusalem he retired 
to Rome, with his sister Bernice, and there died a.p. 100. He had 
sided with the Romans in the war against the Holy City. Festus was 
likely to avail himself of an opportunity of consulting Agrippa, for he 
would expect to be soundly advised by him on any question of Jewish 
aw. 


kal Bepyixn, and Bernice. She was the eldest daughter of Herod 
Agrippa I. She had first been married to her uncle Herod, king of 
Chalcis. Her connexion with her brother Agrippa II. was spoken of 
both by Roman and Jewish writers as immoral. She was subsequently 
married to Polemon, king of Cilicia, but soon left him and lived with 
Agrippa II. in Rome. 

KaTyvrjoay els Karrdpetay domacdpevor Tov Pqetov, arrived at 
Cesarea, and saluted (lit. having saluted) Festus. The Greek seems 
to imply that they had met and paid their salutation to Festus before 
arriving at Cesarea. If this had occurred, yet still the vassal-king 
Agrippa would probably feel bound to pay a formal visit of welcome to 
the representative of Rome in Caesarea, the official residence. 


15. ot dpxtepets, the chief priests. See above on verse 2, and on 
éppav(Lw also. 


katadlkny, judgment, but always with the sense of adverse judgment. 
Hence Rey. Ver. ‘sentence.’ The word implies that those who asked 
thought there could be but one opinion and that a condemnatory 
sentence might be at once pronounced, even by the newly arrived 
governor. 


16. yxaptlerOal tivo dvOpwrov, to give wp any man. See above, 
verse 11, on the force of yapifecdar. The language throughout shews 
that the Jews thought the influence of their party was enough to gain 
from Festus the condemnation of this so obscure a prisoner, whatever 
might be the merits of his case. 

témov te darodoylas AdBour, and have had opportunity to make his 
defence (lit. ‘ place of defence’), On rézos in this sense cf. Hcclus. iv. 
5 un d@s rorov avOparw karapdoac0at ce. See also Rom, xv. 23 where 
‘having no more place in these parts’ signifies ‘no further opportunity 
for preaching the Gospel.’ 

The two verbs éyor and \dBo are the only two cases of an optative 
after mplv 7 in the N. T. 


17. cvvedovrov otv aitayv évOdde, therefore when they were come 
together here, i.e. the accusers from Jerusalem and the accused who 
was in custody. Then they were card mpdowroy, as the Roman law 
required. 

18. sept od crabévres of katiyopor, concerning whom the accusers 
when they stood up. Or there may be the same sense in the expression 
as in mepiéornoay of verse 7, ‘When they stood round about him’ 
eager each to give emphasis to the charge. 
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ovSculav aitlav epepov av éyd bmevdovv wovnpay, they brought no 
evil accusation of such things as I supposed. With airta rovnpa may be 
compared padvotipynua movnpby above, chap, xvii. 14. 


19. epi ris las SerciSapovlas, concerning their own religion. 
Cf. St Paul’s use of the cognate adjective, when he was speaking to 
the Athenians. The word is one which might be employed without 
offence by any one in speaking of a worship with which he did not 
agree, Addressing Agrippa, Festus would not wish to say a word that 
might annoy, any more than St Paul wished to irritate the Athenians 
by his speech. 

mepl tivos Incod, concerning one Jesus. Neither in the hearing of 
the cause before Felix nor when Festus made his inquiry, does St Luke 
record any mention of the name of Jesus, but it is clear from the 
explanation here given that not only had Paul stated the doctrine of 
the Resurrection generally, which the Pharisees accepted, but had also 
asserted in proof of it that Jesus had risen and ‘become the firstfruits 
of them that sleep.’ 

20. daropovpevos 8 eyd tiv mepl TovTov tytHow, and I being 
perplexed how to inquire concerning these things. The whole subject 
would be strange to Festus, and when he found that some Jews in 
part at least agreed with St Paul, while others of them were his bitter 
opponents, he could find no better plan than to turn to a Jew for an 
explanation. He did not himself know how to conduct an inquiry on 
such a subject, and yet the Jews’ religion, being now allowed by the 
Empire, must have its causes adjudicated on. 


21. rnyprySijvar adrdv eis trv TOD DeBacrod Sidyvacr, to be kept for 
the decision of the emperor. rnpetc@ar is used above, xxiv. 23, where 
the centurion was commanded to ‘keep’ Paul. He desired to be 
under the care of the Roman authorities until his case could be 
properly heard. ZeBaords, the title given first to Octavianus, was 
afterwards conferred on his successors, and so came to mean ‘His 
Imperial Majesty,’ whoever might be on the throne. The present 
ZeBaords was Nero. In the noun didyvwors we have a word which im- 


plies ‘thorough inquiry,’ which a final appeal was supposed always to 
receive. . 


22. éBovddpuny kal airos rod dvOpdarov dKodoar, I was wishing [Rev. 
Ver. ‘could wish’] also to hear the man myself. Agrippa intimates 
that he knew something of the Apostle and his labours, as indeed was 
not unlikely, and that in consequence he had for some time been 
desirous to see and hear St Paul. 


23—27. ASSEMBLY OF THE CouRT, AND ADDRESS oF Festus. 


_ 23. pera odds havtaclas, with great pomp. The children follow 
in the steps of their father, who formerly had sat on his throne in 
Cwsarea arrayed in royal apparel, to listen to the flatteries of the 
Tyrian deputation (xii. 21). 


gavracia is found only here in N.T., and in this sense is very rare 
anywhere. 
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dKpoatyptoy, the place of hearing. The word is found nowhere else 
in N.T. It was no doubt some special room attached to the governor’s 
palace, where causes were tried. In classical Greek it is found in the 
sense of ‘a lecture-room.’ 

XUAtdpxous, chief captains. The word is frequent for the ‘ praefectus ’ 
of a Roman cohort. 

avipaow tois Kar’ éoxryv, the principal men. The word éfox7 is 
used of any thing which is prominent. Cf. LXX. Job xxxix. 28 ér 
étox7 mérpas, ‘on the crag of the rock.’ Hence in the text of persons 
who are prominent. But the phrase is not common. 

24. évétvxdv por, made suit to me. In all other places of N. T, 
évrvyxavev is used of ‘making intercession’ to God. In the LXX. it 
is also used thus, Wisdom viii. 21 évérvyov 7@ Kupiw; but also very 
frequently of those who come before some authority with a complaint, 
as the Jews did against St Paul. See 1 Mace. viii. 32, x. 61, 63, 64, 
xi. 25; 2 Mace. iv. 36. 

Kal évOade, and also here. No doubt the Sadducees from Jerusalem 
had been able in the course of two years to work up a great deal of 
feeling against Paul among their party in Cesarea. So when Festus 
came he was appealed to by the great men of the residential city as 
well as by those from Jerusalem. 


25. éyd St katekaBdounv, but J found. Cf. above, verses 18 and 19. 


pdtv aftov avtov Savdrou mempaxévar, that he had committed nothing 
worthy of death. To ask for the life of a prisoner because of some 
offence against the religious observances of the Jews would be absurd 
in the eyes of the Roman procurator, and the more so when the 
accused was a Roman citizen. 


XeRacrdy, the emperor. See on verse 21. 


26. to kuplo, to my lord. Octavianus by an edict forbade the title 
‘Lord’ to be given to him. The practice had its rise from parasites ; 
but you find ‘Dominus’ often used in Pliny’s letters to Trajan, so 
that not many emperors were like Octavian. 

eh tpav, before you. Spoken with a glance towards the chief 
priests and great personages who were present on the bench. 

kal pddtora érl cov, and especially before thee, i.e. as one most 
likely to be able to clear up the difficulties which I feel about the 
prisoner. 

THs avaKploews yevouevns, the examination having been made. The 
English of A.V. is very idiomatic, ‘after examination had.’ In classi- 
cal Greek avdxpiots is used of a preliminary examination of a cause 
before the Archon, to see whether there is ground for proceeding 
further. So Festus uses the technical term in its proper sense. 

oxo tt ypao, I may have somewhat to write. Lit. ‘what I may 
write.’ With this use of the interrogative ri, where in classical Greek 
a relative would have been used, cf. Matth. x. 19, doOjcerar duiv...rh 
arzjoere. 
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27. dAoyov, wureasonable. In this sense, which is quite the classi- 
cal usage of the word, ddoyos is not found again in N. T. 


méurovta, when sending. This may mean ‘when I am sending,’ 
and if so taken, then the accusative participle following the dative 
pronoun po may be compared with Heb. ii. 10, érpemev avr@...a-yayévTa, 
and the construction is not uncommon with words like @eo7. But 
méurovra may be general in its application and mean ‘that any one 
when sending, &c.,’ and no doubt it would be as unreasonable in the 
case of any other person as of Festus. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Readings varying from the Text. recept. 


3. cov after Séopar omitted with NABE. Not represented in Vulg. 
6. els Tods TatTépas 7pOv With NABCE. Vulg. ‘ad patres nostros.’ 
7. av before’ lov8atwv omitted with NABCEHILP. 


Bacdrcd at the end of the verse, omitting Bacided "Ayplama with 
NBCEI. Vulg. puts ‘rex’ at the end. 


12. «al after év ots omitted with NABCEI. Not represented in 
Vulg. 


14. éyourav pds pe with NABCI omitting cal \éyoucav afterwards. 
The Vulg. has only ‘loquentem mihi.’ 


15. 6 8t Ktptos ciwey with NABCEIL. Vulg. ‘Dominus autem 
dixit.’ 
25. 6 8 IlatAos with NABE, Vulg. ‘et Paulus.’ 


28. tmommoat for yeréodar with NAB. Vulg. ‘fieri’ representing 
yevér Oar. 


29. cirev omitted with NAB. Not represented in Vulg. 
peydAw for ro\\G with NAB. Vulg. ‘magno.’ 


30. xal ratra elrdvros ai’rov omitted with NAB. Not represented 
in Vulg. 


Cu. XXVI. 1—23. Pauu’s Drrencr BEForE AGRIPPA, 


1, dmedoyeiro, made his defence. The verb is the same as before 
(xix. 83, xxiv. 10, xxv. 8), and intimates that what is coming is an 
apologia. St Luke here as in other places notices the gesture of the 
speaker (€xrelvas tiv xeipa). 


2. ynpar ehavtdv paxdptov, I think myself happy. Because 
Agrippa was sure to understand much of the feeling imported into the 
case which wouid be entirely obscure to a Roman magistrate. Paul 
would thus be able to make his position clear, and get it explained 
through Agrippa to the Roman authorities. 
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éml ood, before thee. So xxiv. 19, and frequently in N.T. émi with 
genitive in this sense is also found in classical Greek, but not so com- 
monly with a personal pronoun. For an example of the use, cf. Acta 
Pauli et Thecle, 16, eiwarw émt cov rlvos évexev radra diddoKer. 


3. pddtora yvdornv dvta oe, especially because thow art expert. 
Some have joined pwddora with yvdorny, ‘because thou art especially 
expert.’ But there is nothing to shew that this was so. He knew, as 
other Jews knew, the character and meaning of Jewish customs, but 
nothing more. 

yoorns is used most frequently in the LXX. of those diviners and 
dealers with familiar spirits spoken of in the historical books. Cf. 1 
Sam. xxviii. 3, 9; 2 Kings xxi. 6, xxiii. 24. Also in Susanna, verse 
42, we have 6 Oeds alwvios 6 Tay KpuTTay yruorTns. 

Here Chrysostom says: kalrovye ef curyder éavte PoBynOjva éexpiv 
Tapa Tw mdvTa €lddTe Oikagdpevov. AAG KaOapov cuvELdOTOS TOUTO éoTL, TO 
bn maparetoOar Sixaotyy Tov axpiBws elddra Ta Yyeyevynuéva, GANG Kal 
xXalpeuv. 

TOV KATA Lovdalous ebay, of customs which are among the Jews. For 
this adjectival use of xara followed by a noun or pronoun, ef. of Kad’ 
bpas moral (Acts xvii. 28). 

paxpolvpws, patiently. Only here in N.T., and not found in LXX. 
though paxpdduuos is very common there. 


4. trv piv otv Blocty pov, now my manner of life. Biwors is only 
found here in N.T. and nowhere in profane authors. We have the 
word in the prologue to Ecclus., érws...émimpoodaor dia THs Evvduou Blw- 
sews, ‘that...they may profit in living according to the Law.’ This is 
said of exactly such a life as St Paul led before his conversion. 


an dpxqs, from the beginning. The Apostle though born in Tarsus 
yet came early to Jerusalem for his education, and it was in the Holy 
City that his character was formed and his manner of life shewed 
itself. 

éy re ‘Iepocodtpots, and at Jerusalem. This addition of re implies 
that even before coming to Jerusalem the Apostle had always dwelt 
among his own people, and so was not likely to be one who would 
undervalue Jewish privileges or offend against Jewish prejudices. 


Yraot maytes ot Lovdator, know all the Jews. Because in the per- 
secutions of the Christians Saul had made himself a conspicuous 
character, and so had been in favour with the chief priests and allowed 
to undertake the mission to Damascus. 


5. mpoyiwsokovtés pe dvabev, édv VAwor paprupety, having know- 
ledge of me from the first, if they be willing to testify. dvwHev is found 
Luke i. 3, where the Evangelist is describing his perfect understanding 
of the Gospel story ‘from the very first.’ When we remember that the 
early part of his Gospel can hardly have been gathered from anybody 
but the Virgin Mary, who alone could know many of the details, we 
may well think that the word dvwHevy here implies that St Paul had 
been known from his very childhood. The rest of the sentence seems 
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to intimate that there were some among those who were now his 
accusers who could give evidence about his previous years if they were 
so minded. 


kata tiv dxpiBertdtny alperty, after the straitest sect. alpeois in 
the singular =sect, as it is rendered everywhere in the Acts (in A. V.) 
except xxiv. 14. In the Epistles where the plural only occurs it is 
‘ heresies.’ 


THs hperépas Opynokelas, of our religion. Opnoxela refers more espe- 
cially to the outward marks of religious observance or life. Thus it 
would describe well the ceremonial for which the Pharisees were speci- 
ally distinguished. In the LXX. it is only used of the worship of 
idols. See Wisdom xiy. 18, 27. 


6. Kal viv...€oTnka Kptvdpevos, and now I stand here to be judged, 
i.e. I am on my trial. 


ém éAmrlde THs els TOUS TaTepas Hav emayyeAtas K.T.A., for the hope of 
the promise made by God unto our fathers, i.e. because I entertain the 
hope that the promise which God made to the patriarchs and to David 
shall be fulfilled to us. The ‘ promise’ must be of the Messiah, and of 
His coming into the world as King. For this is what the ten tribes 
were looking for. But this in St Paul’s view embraced the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, because that was God’s assurance to the world (Acts 
xvii. 31) that He who was so raised up was to be the judge of quick and 
dead. 


7. es qv, unto which (promise). This makes it clear that the pro- 
mise was the sending of the Messiah, that in Him all the families of the 
earth should be blessed. 


7d SwSekadvrov ypav, owr twelve tribes. For the word see Protev. 
Jacobi chap. 1. alec els rHv Swoexdpudov Tod aod. 

The Jews regarded themselves as representing the whole race, and 
not merely the two tribes of the kingdom of Judah, and this no 
doubt was true, for tribal names continued to be preserved, and with 
the people of Judah there came back many of the members of the pre- 
vious captivity of Israel. Thus in the N. T. we find (Luke ii. 36) that 
Anna was of the tribe of Asher, and St James addresses his Epistle (i. 1) 
‘ to the twelve tribes that are scattered abroad’; and Paul himself knew 
that he was of the tribe of Benjamin. Cf. also 2 Chron. xxxi. 1 for 
evidence of the existence of some of the ten tribes after the Captivity. 
In T. B. Berachoth 20a Rabbi Jochanan says ‘I am from the root of 
Joseph.’ 


év extevelg, carnestly. The expression év éxrevela jeyddn is found 
twice in Judith iv. 9, rendered in A. V. (1) ‘with great fervency’ and 
(2) ‘with great vehemency.’ 


mept ns edarlBos, for which hope’s sake, i.e. because I entertain it and 
press it upon others. 


éykadotpar vd “TovSalwv, I am accused by Jews, members of the 
twelve tribes to whom the promise was made. Thus Paul brings out 
the inconsistency of the situation. 
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8. tl damirtoy kplveror map vpiv eb 6 Beds vekpods eyelper; why is 
it judged incredible with you if God doth raise the dead? ‘The last 
clause is not to be understood hypothetically, but ‘If God doth, as He 
hath done in the case of Jesus.’ So that it is equivalent to ‘ Why 
should you not believe that Jesus has been raised from the dead ?’ 

Chryscstom points out that the strange thing was that the doctrine 
was not believed: ef yap un Toalrn ddéa Hv, ef yap un dvareOpaumévor 
joa év rovTos Tots Séypact, viv dé elcepépero, tows ovK dv edééaro 
Tus TOV AOyor. 


9. mpds Td dvopa, contrary to the name, i.e. to the faith of Jesus 
Christ, into whose name believers were to be baptized. Cf. v. 41, note. 
‘Name’ is constantly used in O. T. as the equivalent of ‘Godhead,’ 
and any Jew who heard the language of such a verse as this would 
understand that the Christians held Jesus to be a Divine Being. 


*Incod tot Natwpatov, of Jesus of Nazareth, whom we proclaim 
now as having been raised from the dead, and as being the fulfiller of 
the promises which were made to our forefathers. 


10. 6S Kal érolynoa év “Iepocodtpos, which thing I also did in 
Jerusalem. Saul must have been a most active and prominent agent 
in the work of persecution in Jerusalem, for we learn here that the 
death of Stephen was not the only one for which he had given his vote, 
He had also had the warrant of the chief priests for other arrests be- 
side those he intended to make in Damascus. We can see that the 
slaughter of the Christians was not in all cases the result of a sudden 
outburst of rage at some act or speech, but that some of them were 
imprisoned, then subjected to a form of trial, and afterwards put to 
death as men condemned by law. 


dvAakats. On the use of this word in the plural see xxii. 4, note. 


wor, vote. Of course the sense is the same as ‘voice’ in A.V., 
but the literal translation brings out more prominently that these 
proceedings were all carried on in a formal and quasi-legal manner. 


11. Kal kata mdcas Tds cvvaywyds ToAAdKIs TLLWPOV adTOUs, and 
punishing them often in all the synagogues. This shews how zealous 
Saul’s labours against the Way had been. Of the synagogues as 
places where offenders were accused and punished, cf. Matth. x. 17, 
xxii. 34; Mark xiii. 9; Luke xii. 11, xxi. 12. 

HvayKatoy BAacdypetv, I strove to make them blaspheme. dvarykagw 
is frequently rendered ‘constrain’ or ‘compel,’ but being here in the 
imperfect tense, it seems to indicate that the attempt was repeated 
often, and needed to be so, for it was not in some cases successful. 
Saul kept on with his constraint. Bdacgnuely, i.e. the name of 
Jesus, into which they had been baptized. They were to be forced to 
renounce the belief in the divinity of Jesus. Cf. on blasphemy of the 
Divine Name, Ley. xxiv. 11—16. 


éws kal eis tds tw médets, even unto foreign cities, that is, cities 
outside the country of the Jews proper. So that, as it appears, 
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Damascus was but one among several cities to which Saul had gone 
on his errand of punishment. : 
Cf. 0 €&w dvOpwmos, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 


12. é@& ots, wherein, i.e. in doing this work. The margin of Rev. 
Ver. represents the sense very well, ‘on which errand.’ 


per eEovolas Kal émitpomys TIS TOV Gpxteptwv, with the authority 
and commission of the high priests. Saul was the commissioner sent 
by the Jewish magistrates, and at this particular time Damascus had 
been assigned as the district where he was to search for the Christians. 


13. tpépas péons, at midday. There could be no question about 
the supernatural character of a light which overpowered the midday 
glare of an Eastern sun. 


14. YKovra hwviv éyouray meds pe, I heard a voice saying unto 
me. Saul alone gathered the import of what was said. His com- 
panions merely heard the sound, but nothing of the words. Cf. 
Dan. x. 7. 


77 ‘“EBpat& Stadréxtw, in the Hebrew language. And this is repre- 
sented in the proper name, which is not Dados as usual, but ZaovA, a 
transliteration of the Hebrew form. 


okAnpdv cot mpds Kévtpa, AaKkTlle, it is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks (lit. the goads). This is the only place where the oldest 
MSS. give these words. See note on ix. 5. The figure is from an ox, 
being driven on in his work. When restive or lazy, the driver pricks 
him, and in ignorance of the consequences, he kicks back, and so gets 
another wound. The words would imply that God had been guiding 
Saul towards the true light for some time before, and that this zeal 
for persecution was a resistance offered to the divine urging. It is not 
unusual for men who are moyed to break away from old traditions at 
such times, by outward acts, to manifest even more zeal than before 
for their old opinions, as if in fear lest they should be thought to be 
falling away. This may have been Saul’s case, his kicking against the 
goads. The figure is very common in classical literature. Cf, Aesch. 
Prom. 323; Kur. Bacche 791. 


15. tis el, KUpie; who art thou, Lord? The readiness with which 
‘Lord,’ an expression of allegiance, comes to the Apostle’s lips lends 
probability to the notion that God’s promptings had been working in 
his heart before, and that the mad rage against ‘the Way’ was 
an attempt to stifle them. 


16. mpoxeplracbal oe danpérny, to appoint thee a minister. Cf. 
for the verb, xxii. 14. It implies a deliberate selection and appoint- 
ment. For this reason St Paul was cxetos éxNoyzjs (ix. 15). 


Kal pdprupa ay Te lSes, and a witness both of those things which thou 
hast seen. ‘The Rey. Vers. gives ‘wherein thou hast seen Me,’ reading 
me after efdes. This reading gives a good sense, for St Paul dwells not 
unfrequently in his Kpistles on his having seen Jesus. Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 1, 
xy. 8, &c., and he makes this the ground of his independence in the 
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Apostolic work, so that he can say he is not a whit behind any of 
the other Apostles. 

But the Text. recept. is accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf and 
Tregelles. 

For the attraction of dv for d@ see note oni. 1. 


dv te 6hOyjoopnal cor, and of those things in the which I will appear 
unto thee. St Paul was more favoured than the rest of the Apostles, 
as far as we gather from the N.T. records, with visions from God 
to guide and comfort him at critical points in his work. Cf. Acts 
Xvi. 9, xxiii. 11; and 2 Cor. xii. 2. It was specially important that 
Paul should have seen Jesus, so that he might bear independent wit- 
ness to the truth of his Resurrection. 


17. éatpotpevds oe &k Tod Aaod, delivering thee from the people. 
The verb implies that the Apostle will be seized, and that the deliver- 
ance will be a rescue. From the first even in Damascus Saul found 
this, and he knew that in every city bonds and persecutions were to 
be his lot. 


€is ods €yd dtrogTéANw oe, wnto whom I send thee. The full force of 
the verb=‘I make thee an Apostle.’ In the oldest texts éyw is em- 
vhatically expressed. ‘Thou,’ as well as the rest, ‘art an Apostle 
chosen by Me, the Lord Jesus.’ The mission to the Gentiles seems to 
have been made clear to Saul from the very first. Compare his own 
language, Gal. i.16. And in Acts ix. 29 his preaching appears to have 
been rather directed to the Greek-Jews than to the members of the 
Church in Jerusalem. 


18. dvottar dpPOarpods adrav, Tod émiorpear, to open their eyes that 
they may turn. Here we have another shade of meaning of the geni- 
tival infinitive. By the opening of their eyes the Gentiles will be 
enabled to turn. Cf. LXX. 1 Kings viii. 58, émudvar kapdlas judy én’ 
adrov Tov mopever Oar ev mdaas ddols avrov. 


ard okdtovs eis has, from darkness to light. So complete is the 
change which the Gospel knowledge works. 


év Tois HyLarpevors Tice, TH Els Ewe, among them which are sanctified 
by faith in me. It is by their belief in Jesus that men are sanctified, 
and here ‘sanctified,’ as so often ‘saint’ in St Paul’s Epistles, is 
applied to those who have been set on the way of salvation, and not 
to those who are perfect in holiness; to that they will be brought if 
they persevere. 


19. ovK éyevouny darevOyjs, I was not disobedient. More literally, ‘I 
did not become, or prove, disobedient.’ The thought goes back to the 
‘kicking against the pricks,’ the opposition of previous times. That 
was at an end now. Jesus was ‘Lord,’ and Saul’s only question 
‘What wilt thou have me to do?’ 

TH ovpavlw omracia, to the heavenly vision. omracia is a word of 
late origin. It occurs several times in N.T., Luke i, 22; 2 Cor. xii. 1; 
also frequently in the LXX. of Daniel. 
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20. Kal é ‘IepocoAvpots, and at Jerusalem. Cf. ix. 29, Here he 
spake boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the 
Grecians, so that they went about to kill him. 


mTacdy Te THY xSpav THS Lovdalas, and throughout all the country 
of Judea. This accusative of place after arayyéd\ew without a pre- 
position is very unusual, but all the oldest authorities agree in omit- 
ting els. The omission is probably due to the position of the words 
between the two datives ‘Iepocodvmors and rots é0veow. 

Of this ministration in Judea we are only told, ix. 30, that the 
brethren finding Saul in danger in Jerusalem brought him to Cesarea, 
and thence sent him to Tarsus, But as we see in the history of Felix 
(cf. xxiii. 34, note) that Cilicia was sometimes reckoned as a part of 
the province of Judwa, the preaching in Cilicia may be included in 
the expression ‘country of Judea.’ And we may feel sure that Paul, 
wherever he might be, never laid aside the character which Christ’s 
mission had imposed upon him. 


dmryyeAdov, I declared. The literal sense should be kept in mind. 


Saul had a message given to him to deliver. He was henceforth God’s 
evangelist. ‘ 


déia tHS peravolas epya modacovtas, doing works worthy of their 
repentance. Thus the force of the article is more nearly given, for 
the works were to be a sign of their repentance and turning unto God; 
the means whereby the reality of their sorrow and the earnestness of 
their desire were to be shewn. 


21. tvexa Tottwv, on account of these things. R.V. very well ‘for 
this cause.’ 


*Tov8ator ovAAaBdopevor, the Jews having seized me. The verb implies 
an arrest with violence. 


ereipdvTo Staxeiploac%ar, endeavoured to kill me. St Paul combines 
the riot in the Temple with the subsequent plot before he was sent to 
Cesarea, or he may be alluding only to the violence by which he 
was nearly torn in pieces before the chief captain came to his rescue. 
The verb dcaxerplfouae indicates the laying violent hands on any one, 
and so favours the latter view. It is found above, v. 30. 


22. emxouplas otv tux dy Tis dard Tod Oeod, having therefore obtain- 
ed the help that is from God. ‘The connexion by ody implies that only 
help divine could have saved him in such perils. émcxovpfa means 


such succour as an ally gives, and recalls God’s promise, ‘ Surely I will 
be with thee.’ 


axpt THs Hpépas tairns €orynka, I stand unto this day. The Apostle 
has in mind the many attempts to cast him down which had been 
made by Jews, and Gentiles too, during his missionary journeys. 
He has been rescued in many ways, and is still there standing safe and 
sound through the help which God hath sent him. He does not forget 
human agency, but this, whatever it was, was all sent of God. 
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paprupdjevos pikp@ Te kal peyadrw, testifying both to small and great. 
St Paul was now in the presence of two who would be named great, 
and he knew that God had declared he was to testify ‘before kings’ 
(ix. 15). 

dv. For the government, see i. 1. 

ot mpodarat...xal Mwiions, the prophets and Moses, i.e. the whole 
Old Testament Scriptures. The form of the phrase is usually ‘ Moses 
and the prophets,’ according to the order of the O.T. books. Some- 
times we have ‘the Law and the prophets,’ and once (Luke xxiv. 44) 
‘the law of Moses, the prophets and the Psalms.’ 


peddAdvrov ylyerOar, were about to come. The attraction of peddédv- 
twy into the case of the relative preceding is an uncommon occurrence. 
The plain construction of the whole sentence would be éxrds rovrwy & 
of mpopyrat ehadAnoay méANorra, ‘ except those things which the prophets 
spake of as about to come.’ But rov7wy being dropped, the relative is 
attracted into the case of the lost antecedent, and draws the participle 
in its train. 

23. ei mabyntos 6 Xpiotos, that the Christ should suffer. Literally ‘if 
the Christ be one who has to suffer.’ And the Apostle having in his 
mind the facts, puts the sentence as a topic on which there was debate 
among the Jews, as indeed there was (see John xii. 34). And St Paul 
says he answered this question out of the Scriptures. His answer of 
course was a positive one; therefore what he taught is fairly repre- 
sented by the English ‘that the Christ’ &c.; though the teaching was 
a response to ‘whether the Christ be one who is to suffer.’ The same 
remark applies to the use of e/ in the next clause. 

mparos e dvaotdcews vexpov has péAAe katayyéd\Aew, He first by 
the resurrection of the dead should proclaim light. For Christ was the 
first-fruits of them that sleep. His resurrection was an earnest of the 
general resurrection. Thus life and immortality were brought to 
light. The full force of ué\d\a Karayyé\\ew ‘is about to proclaim’ 
points on to the preaching of the Gospel from generation to genera- 
tion. He shall enlighten believers thus through all time. 


T® TE Aaw Kal Tots verry, both unto the people and to the Gentiles. 
By 6 dads the Jews are meant. So in St Matth. i. 21, ‘He shall 
save His people from their sins,’ ‘His people’= His own (ef. St John 
i, 11), ie. the Jews. Christ was spoken of in like terms by the aged 
Simeon, ‘A light to lighten the Gentiles and to be the glory of Thy 
people Israel,’ and he could say this because in Jesus he beheld God’s 
‘salvation.’ He could ‘depart in peace,’ being sure that ‘to die’ 
was only the pledge of ‘to rise again.’ 


24—32. InrERRUPTION BY Festus. AppEAL To AGRIPPA. COoNSULTA- 
TION AND DEcISION. 


24. peydAn TH pova pyoly, says with a loud voice. Probably what 
had last fallen from St Paul seemed to Festus little better than lunatic 
ravings. The Gospel of the Cross did appear as ‘foolishness’ to the 
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Gentile world. And this Gospel he had just heard in all its fulness: 
that the Christ by suffering of death and rising to life again should 
be the source of true enlightenment both to Jews and Gentiles. 


patvy Ilatde, Paul, thou art mad. palyowar occurs in the next 
verse, and the two places should accord, though sentiment clings to 
‘Paul, thou art beside thyself.’ 


Td TONAL oe ypdppata els pavlay amepiTpérer, much learning doth 
make thee mad. Literally, ‘doth turn thee to madness.’ For ypaumara 
in the sense of ‘learning’ ‘letters,’ cf. John vii. 15. It may be also 
that there is an allusion to the ypauuara, ‘the Jewish Scriptures,’ to 
which the Apostle had been so largely appealing. As a religious lite- 
rature no nation, not even the polished Greeks, had anything to place 
in comparison with the sacred books of the Jews. 


25. Kpdticre, most excellent. On this title cf. above, xxiii. 26, 
xxiv, 8. St Chrysostom remarks here that the Apostle now answers 
with gentleness, not as to the high-priest (xxiii. 3). 


cadpocivys, soberness. In classical Greek the word is the exact 
opposite of that pavia unto which Festus had just said St Paul was 
turned. 


26. davOdvev yap atroy ti tovTwv ov melGopar ovdév, for I am 
persuaded that none of these things is hidden from him, i.e. none of the 
history of the life and works of Jesus, of His death and resurrection, 
of the marvellous gifts of Pentecost, and the preaching of the Gospel 
since Jesus had been crucified. 

The grammar presents some anomaly from the occurrence of 7: and 
ovdév in the same sentence. It is perhaps best to take the former 
adverbially =‘in any degree.’ Then ov before elOoua is only the 
Greek manner of intensifying a negative idea, and need not be 
noticed in the English idiom. 


év yovla mempaypévov, done in a corner. That there was no lack of 
knowledge about our Lord among the Jewish people we can be sure 
from the excitement which during His life He caused by His mighty 
works, also from the efforts put forth to stop His teaching, efforts 
which culminated in a trial in which both Jewish and Roman magis- 
trates were consulted, and by the exclamation of the Pharisees (John 
xii. 19) ‘The world is gone after Him,’ and the declaration (Acts xvii. 
6) ‘These that have turned the world upside down.’ 

Chrysostom says: évrat0a rept rod oravpod Néyer ToUTO, Kal wept THs 
avacrdcews, Kal dre mayTaxod THs olkoupévys yéyove TO SOyua. 


27. morreves...Tots mpoprtats; believest thou the prophets? Whose 
writings foretell the events about which I am speaking, and whose 
predictions have had their fulfilment in the history of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 


ot8a Sri morevers, I know that thow believest. The Apostle answers 
his own question, for he is sure that Agrippa would not have given a 
different answer, seeing how anxious all his family were, in spite of 
their relations with Rome, to be accepted of the Jewish nation. St 
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Paul does not imply by his words any conviction about the character 
of Agrippa’s faith in the Scriptures. 


28. év drlyw pe melas Xprotiavdy mowjoat, with but little per- 
suasion thou wouldest fain make me a Christian. The literal rendering 
is, ‘with (or in) little (labour or time) thou art persuading me so as to 
make me a Christian,’ as if moujoar=dore we movnoat, ‘With little 
labour’ or ‘in a little time’ implies that the king despised the attempt 
which had been made to convince him, and mocked at the language of 
St Paul in so readily taking for granted that he was in accord with 
him. It is as though he said, ‘You are supposing that I accept these 
words of the prophets in the same sense as you do, and you area fool 
for your pains, to think that with so little trouble and in so short a 
space youcould win me oyer to your side. And sucha side! To bea 
Christian.’ The name had, no doubt, been given, when it was first 
applied (Acts xi. 26), to the adherents of Jesus as a term of reproach, 
and it is likely that it had not yet won its way to be a name of credit, 
at all events among such men as Agrippa and his friends. For we 
have no reason to suppose that the king was influenced at all by 
Paul’s words. 


29. Kar év drXlyw Kal ev peyddw, whether with little or with much. 
The Apostle takes up the jeer of the king in a serious tone, and 
replies: ‘I may have seemed to use little persuasion, and suddenly to 
have jumped at the conclusion that you accept the teaching of the 
prophets as I myself receive it; but whether it need little or much 
persuasion, or little or much time, my prayer to God is, for you and 
for all who listen to me, that they may become such as I am, save as 
to my bonds.’ 


yevér Oar tovovtous Srotos Kays eipt, might become such as I am. 
The Apostle does not use the word ‘Christian,’ which for himself he 
might willingly have accepted (cf. 1 Pet. iv. 16), but which was used by 
the king in a mocking sense, and therefore would not have made his 
wish seem an acceptable one. You may call me ‘Christian’ in 
mockery, my joy and hope and faith in Christ are such, that I know 
no better prayer for any than to wish you all the like blessings. 


TapeKTos TOY Serpav TovToy, except these bonds. From this it is 
clear, in spite of the leniency with which Paul had been at first 
treated by Felix, that either because his case was deemed more serious 
in consequence of his being left in prison so long, or because he was 
just now before the court as a prisoner, the Apostle had been put in 
chains. 

For zrapexrés, which is a rarely found preposition, cf. Matth. v. 32. 
Also ‘Test. x11. Patr.’ Zab. 1, rapexrés évvolas. See also ‘Teaching of | 
the Twelve Apostles,’ 6. 


30. of cvyKabrjpevor adtrots, they that sat with them, i.e, the chief 
captains and the principal men of Cesarea, (See xxv. 23.) The 
authorities withdrew to consult upon what they had heard. 
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31. édAovv mpds aAArAovs, they spake one toanother. This literal 
sense brings out more clearly that they were all of one mind about 
the case. 


32. drodedvoc0ar bvaro, might have been set at liberty. Thus 
Agrippa, looking at the question from the Jewish standpoint, confirms 
the opinion of the Roman magistrate (cf. xxv. 25). So that St Paul 
was acquitted on all hands, and Festus may rightly be deemed guilty 
because he had driven an innocent man to appeal to a higher court, 
from fear that he would be delivered into the power of his enemies. 
But God was using human means for bringing the Apostle to Rome, 
and so fulfilling his servant’s great desire, and in such wise that he 
should be heard before kings in behalf of the Gospel. 


et pr) érexékAnto Kaloapa, if he had not appealed unto Cesar, 
The appeal put an end to all powers of a lower court either to 
condemn or absolve. 


Chrysostom’s comment here is pa ras kal radu brép adrov Wyplfov- 
ra, Kal pera TO elrely palyy, adiacw avrov. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


teadings varying from the Teat. recept. 
2. péAdovte for uéd\dovTes with NAB. Vulg. ‘incipientes.’ 
14. edpaxtdAev with NAB. Vulg. ‘Huroaquilo.’ 
16. Kat8Sa with SB. Vulg. ‘ Cauda.’ 
19. %pupav with SABC. Vulg. ‘projecerunt.’ 


29. exmécwpev for éxréowow with NABCHLP. Vulg. ‘ incidere- 
mus.” 


41. rdv kyudrwy omitted with NAB. Vulg. has ‘a vi maris.’ - 


1—44. Sr Pavw’s Voyacr anp SHIPWRECK. 


1. ds 8% Expl0yn Tod dromciv jpds, and when it was determined 
that we should sail. No other instance of this infinitive with ro pre- 
fixed is found after xpivw except in the Teat. recept. of 1 Cor. ii. 2, 
where it is rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles. But in 
the LXX. the construction is common enough after verbs of kindred 
signification, e.g. BovAedouar. Cf. 1 Mace. iii. 31, €8ovdetoaro Tod rop- 
evdFva eis Thy Iepoida, ‘he determined to go into Persia’ (A.V.). See 
also 1 Mace. v. 2, €B8ovNedoavro rod dpar 7d *yévos "Iaxw8. So 1 Mace. 
1xs,O9) xt. Sd. 


_TmapediSovv, they delivered, i.e. the soldiers who had the care of Paul 
did so by order of Festus. 


exaTovtdépxy, to a centurion. This was generally the rank of the 
officers appointed to such a charge. Cf. xxi. 32, xxiy. 23, &e. 
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ometpys LeBacrys, of the dugustan band. The word oretpa might 
be rendered ‘cohort’ as in the marg. of R.V., and it is said that in the 
time of Octavianus Augustus there were some legions to which the 
title YeBacrds= Augustus was given, as being specially the Imperial 
troops, and that perhaps among the soldiers in Cesarea there was 
a detachment of these legions. But as Casarea was itself called 
‘Sebaste’ it seems more likely that the soldiers were Samaritan troops 
belonging to Cesarea itself. And Josephus (Wars, m. 12. 5) makes 
mention of troops which had their name, Sebasteni, from this city 
Cesarea Sebaste. 


2. émuBdvres 8é, and embarking in. This verb is the technical term 
for ‘ going on board ship.’ 

*ASpauurrnve, of Adramyttium. This was a seaport on the coast of 
that district of Asia Minor called Mysia, and in early times Aeolis. It 
appears to have been in St Paul’s time a place of considerable trade, 
and Pliny (y. 30) mentions it as an assize town. The reason why the 
Apostle and his companions embarked on board a vessel from this 
port was that it was probably the easiest way of getting into the line of 
vessels going from Asia to the West. The isle of Lesbos lay off the 
gulf on which Adramyttium was situated, and to which it gave name, 
and the town was in close connexion with Ephesus, Miletus, Pergamos 
and Troas, and so was a considerable centre of commerce. 

peAXovte Atv K.7.A., which was about to sail unto the places on the 
coast of Asia. The centurion and his party when they had reached 
the Asiatic coast would be very likely to find in some of the ports there 
a vessel which would carry them across to Italy. 

*Apiordpxov, Aristarchus. Mentioned before (xix. 29) as one of 
those whom the mob in Ephesus seized in their fury against St Paul. 
He went, as it seems, with the Apostle into Europe, for he is enumer- 
ated amongst those who accompanied St Paul (xx. 4) on his return, 
After the present notice of him, we learn nothing more of his history 
except that from Col. iv. 10 and Philem. 24 we can gather that he 
remained with the Apostle during his first Roman imprisonment. 

3. KaTyxOnpev els BiSdva, we touched at Sidon. This is the well- 
known seaport on the coast of Pheenicia. xardyew here is a technical 
term for ‘putting in a ship to shore,’ as dvdyew just before is for 
‘setting sail.’ 

hriavOparas xpyodpevos, treating kindly, . piiavOpdmws is only 
found here in N.T., and only once in LXX. (2 Mace. ix. 27). 

érupedclas Tuxetv, to refresh himself. Literally, ‘ to receive attention.’ 
The Apostle no doubt knew some of the residents in Sidon, and at his 
request the centurion allowed him, while the vessel stayed there, to 
enjoy their company and kind offices. Sidon was on the road between 
Jerusalem and Antioch, a journey which St Paul had frequently made. 

4. dmrerredoapev ty Kumpoy, we sailed under Cyprus, i.e. between 
Cyprus and the mainland, so as to have the shelter of the island on 
their left to protect them from the contrary winds. Rey. Ver. ‘ under 


the lee of Cyprus.’ 
28-—2 
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5. 76 Te TéAayos TS KaTAa THY Kidixlav Kal Tlappudlay, the sea 
which is off Cilicia and Pamphylia. These two countries formed the 
coast of Asia Minor in that portion which is opposite to Cyprus. 


eis Muppe, to Myrrha, which lies about 20 stadia (24 miles) from 
the coast on the river Andriacus. 


6. mAotov *ArekavSpivdv, a ship of Alexandria. They found a 
means of transport into Italy sooner perhaps than they had expected. 
It may be that the same strong contrary winds from the west, which 
had altered already the course of their own yoyage from Sidon, had car- 
ried this vessel across the Mediterranean to the Asiatic coast. Myrrha 
was certainly out of the way for persons sailing from N. Africa to Italy. 


7. & tkavaits S& 7pepars Bpadumdoovvres, and sailing slowly for many 
days, kept back by the same head-winds. 


Kal pods yevouevor kata tHY Kyi8ov, and with difficulty being come 
over against Cnidus. They had been forced to hug the coast all the 
way from Myrrha, and when off Cnidus they were only opposite to the 
S.W. extremity of Asia Minor. Cnidus was, as its remains demon- 
strate, a famous seaport town in ancient times, and we find that Jews 
dwelt there in the days of the Maccabees (1 Mace. xv. 23). It was a 
notable seat of the worship of Aphrodite. 

Pa] TPOTEOVTOS NGS TOU dvésov, the wind not further suffering us, 
i.e, not allowing us to make further progress. ‘lhe word mpocedw is 
not found elsewhere. 


vmretrCboapev THY Kprtnv kata Darpdvyy, we sailed under Crete 
over against Salmone. Tey. Ver. (as in verse 4) ‘under the lee of.’ 
Crete is the modern island of Candia. Salmone was the eastern 
extremity of the island, off which when they came they sheltered 
themselves under the island, and sailed to the south of it, to avoid the 
wind as much as might be. 


8. ports Te Tapadeyspevor adtryv, and with difficulty coasting along 
it. mapadéyecOa: describes a voyage made by keeping close to the 
shore of the island. Against a wind N.W., or nearly so, the island of 
Crete would afford them some protection. 


Wopev els Térov TiVd, we came to a place, i.e. on the coast of Crete. 


KaAdovpevov Kadots Aupeévas, called Fair Havens. This place, though 
mentioned nowhere else in literature, is known by the same name 
still. It is on the south of Crete, four or five miles east of Cape 
Matala, which is the largest headland on that side of the island. 


Aacaia, Lasea, This city has also been identified very recently. 
Its ruins were discovered in 1856, a few miles east of Fair Havens. 
See Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul, App. m1. pp. 262, 263. 


9. tkavod 8% xpdvov Stayevopévov, now when much time had been 


spent, i.e. waiting for a change of wind, and in debating what course 
should next be taken. 


Kal dvros 78y ériradods Tod TAods, and when the voyage was now 
dangerous, It had come to be dangerous by the late season of the 
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year. In St Paul’s day navigation, both among the Jews and other 
nations, could only be attempted for a limited portion of the year, 
when the weather permitted the stars to be seen. 

Sid 7d Kal THY vyoTelay 75 TapednArvdévan, because the fast was now 
already past. The fast here meant is that on the great Day of Atone- 
ment. This is the Fast par excellence of the Jews, being the only one 
definitely appointed in the Old Testament. It falls on the tenth day 
of Tishri, the seventh month of the Jewish year. This corresponds to 
a part of September and October of our calendar; so that a stormy 
season was to be expected. 


10.  dvSpes, Sewpa...... {nplas, Sirs, I perceive that the voyage will 
be with injury and much loss. Wvidently the character of the Apostle 
had won him the regard and respect of those in charge of the vessel as 
well as of the centurion. He must have had some experience of sailing 
in the Mediterranean, and so was fitted to speak on the question 
which was now being debated. We should bear in mind too that he 
had seen more of perils by sea already than we gather from the Acts; 
for some time before this voyage to Rome, he wrote to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor, xi. 25), ‘ Thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 
been in the deep.’ 

dewp implies the result of observation and does not refer to any 
supernatural communication which the Apostle had received. This is 
clear from the end of the verse, where St Paul speaks of hurt to the 
lives of those on board, which did not come to pass (verse 44). 

For #Bpis used of material damage by a storm, cf. Joseph. Ant. m1. 
6. 4, ovvdoves...THy dro TaY OuBpwy UBpi aTromaxdpmevat. 

11. 16 kvBepvrjty, to the pilot. By ‘master’ the A.V. means‘ sail-_ 
ing master,’ the officer who had charge of the vessel’s navigation. 

Kal T@ vavkArpw, and to the owner of the ship, who was probably 
owner of the cargo too, and if, as is most likely, this was corn, he 
would be sailing with it, that he might dispose of it to the best advan- 
tage when they reached Italy. 

parddov érelBero, gave more heed to, As the centurion was in 
charge of prisoners for the Imperial tribunal, his wish would be much 
regarded by both owner and sailing-master; and it was natural when 
they recommended the attempt to proceed that he should not listen to 
Paul’s advice and remain where they were. 

12. dvev0érov 8&...1mpds Tapaxepaciav, and the haven not being 
commodious to winter in. And to tarry through the winter was what 
they were most likely to have to do, wherever they stopped. The sea- 
son for sailing was now nearly over. 

dvetOeros is found only here. But ev@eros=convenient is common 
in classical literature and in the LXX. 

mapaxepatey occurs in this verse and in xxviii. 11, also in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 6; Tit. ii. 12, but the noun nowhere else in N. T. 

UWevto Povdyv, advised. For the expression cf. LXX. Judges xix, 30, 
béabe 57 éavrots mept airns Bovdny. 


\ 
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dvaxOrvar exeiOev, to put to sea from thence. On the verb, see above, 
verse 3. 


katayrnoayres els Polvixa, having reached Phenix. Phenix is no 
doubt the correct orthography of the name. The place is mentioned 
both by Strabo and Ptolemy, and has been identified with the modern 
port of Lutro (Spratt’s Crete 1. 250 seqq.). 


Prérovta kata A(Ba Kal Kata X@pov, looking north-east and south- 
east. Literally ‘looking down the south-west wind and down the 
north-west wind.’ To look down a wind is to look in the direction in 
which it blows. So asa south-west wind would blow towards N.E., the 
Rey. Ver. appears to give the correct sense, and the haven of Lutro 
answers these conditions, being open towards tLe east. 


xpos is a Greek representation of the Latin Caurus, one of the 
names given to the N. W. wind. 


13. dtaromvetcavros 8 vorov, and when the south wind blew sojtly. 
The storm appeared to have in some degree abated, and the change of 
wind must have been very complete, for (see verses 7,8) they had pre- 
viously sailed under the lee of Crete to get shelter from the north wind. 

For imo in composition having this sense of ‘slightly,’ ‘in a less de- 
gree,’ cf. vroxwéw=to move slightly, vmrd\evxos, somewhat white, &. 


dpavres dowov tapehéyovto tiv Kprrnv, having weighed anchor, 
they sailed along Crete, close in shore. In this verse docov has been 
taken by some for a proper name, and endeavours been made to discover 
traces of some place so named in Crete, But though the translation 
‘when they had loosed from Assos’ is as old as the Vulgate, there can 
be little doubt that the word is really the comparative degree of dyxu, 
‘near.’ So it literally means ‘nearer,’ and is probably used to indi- 
cate that the coasting voyage now being made was one in which the 
coast was hugged more closely than usual. This is intended by Rey. 
Ver. ‘close in shore.’ 


14. &Badev kar’ airys, there beat down from it. avr#s can only here 
refer to Kpyrn. And whatever sense is to be given to the preposition 
must be determined by the context. The effect of the wind described 
in this verse was to carry the vessel to the island of Cauda. And they 
were sailing on the south of and close under Crete. ‘Therefore they 
were driven still more southward. This could only be by a wind from 
the north, a wind therefore blowing over Crete. Hence xard must be 
taken=down from. Cf. such phrases as plrrew xara THs mérpas which 
are common enough. 

What happened was that the wind suddenly changed from south to 
north, and coming over the land carried the vessel southward away 


from Crete. Such changes are not unusual in the Mediterranean 
(Smith’s Voyage of St Paul, p. 99). 


dvewos Tupwvixds, a tempestuous wind. The adjective is not found 
elsewhere in this sense, but the noun rv@ws for ‘a whirlwind’ is frequent, 
and is represented in the English ‘ typhoon.’ 
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evpaktrdov, Huraquilo. This reading has the support of the oldest 
MSS., and has also the Vulgate ‘Huroaquilo’ in its favour, and it 
exactly describes the wind which would carry the vessel in the direc- 
tion indicated. It is known in Greek by the name ‘ Coecias’ and is a 
north-east wind. Some have thought that the reading of the A. V. 
EvpoxAvSwy, which has the support of many MSS., arose from a corrup- 
tion in the mouths of sailors. For the word ‘Euraquilo’ is a hybrid, 
the first portion being Greek, the latter Latin. The form in the Tezt. 
recept. gives it a look of being all Greek, and the words 6 xadovpevos 
seem to intimate that the name was one known to the sailors, rather 
than a word of general use, whereas ‘ Euraquilo’ would have needed 
no such introductory expression, but have been understood at once by 
its etymology. 


15. dvtopbadpety TO divéuw, to face the wind. Literally, ‘ to look 
the wind in the eye,’ The verb is found Wisdom xii. 14, otre Baoiders 
7] TUpavvos avropOadujnoat Suvyjceral cor. 


émidvres echepopeda, we gave way to it and were driven. The verb 
ér.6ldwuu has constantly the sense of yielding to a superior force. That 
force here is the wind. The A.V. makes the sense to be ‘we yielded 
up the vessel,’ which has not so much support, though it is not un- 
exampled. 


16. vyolov S€ tu trrodpapdvtes KaAovpevoy Katda, and running 
under the lee of a small island named Cauda. For the verb ef. above 
on verses 4 and 7. vyotov is a rare word, found only here and in 
Strabo. The name ‘Cauda’ which has the best MS. support agrees 
well with the form which the name has assumed in modern times, 
‘Gozzo’ and ‘Gaudo.’ But the form in A.V. is warranted by the 
orthography of Ptolemy (Claudos) and Pliny (Glaudos). 

loxtoapev pddts tepikparets yever Oar THs oKAadys, we were able with 
difficulty to secure the boat. The boats in old times were not as in 
modern ships made fast round about the vessel, but were carried on 
in tow. In stormy weather, there was of course much danger that 
the boat would be washed away. This was the case here, and as soon 
as ever they had gained the shelter of the island, they set about making 
sure of its safety by hauling it on board, but this they were not able 
to do without much difficulty, probably because it had been already 
filled with water. 

For repixparets yevéoOax, cf. Susanna 39 (Codex Alex.). 

17. iv dpavres, and when they had hoisted it up, i.e. from the sea 
and on board the vessel. 

BonPelars expavro, they used helps. These were strong cables, which 
were drawn several times round the hulls of vessels, to help in keeping 
the timbers from parting. The technical term for the operation is ‘to 
frap’ a vessel, and it is only in modern times that the process has 
been abandoned. 

pay els TH ovpriv exrérwow, lest they should be cast upon the Syrtis. 
The Syrtis Major and Syrtis Minor are two quicksands on the north 
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coast of Africa, of which the Syrtis Major lies most to the east, between 
Tripoli and Barca, and was the shoal on to which the sailors at this 
time were afraid of being driven. 


xardoavres 7d oxedos, having lowered the gear. The noun cxebos is 
a very general one, signifying ‘tackling’ or ‘implements’ of any kind. 
What was done was to lower everything from aloft that could be dis- 
pensed with. They could not have struck sail (as A. V.), because to do 
so would be to give up all the chance which remained of using the 
wind to avoid the Syrtis, which was what they desired to do. 


xahéw is used for the management of the rigging of a ship in LXX. 
(Is. xxxiii. 23), od xaXaoe Ta loria. 


18. oodpas St xepatopévov Huav, and as we laboured exceedingly 
with the storm, i.e. because it continually increased in violence. 

ékBodry erovotvto, they lightened the ship. Literally ‘they made a 
casting overboard.’ 

For the expression see LXX. Jonah i. 5 éxBodhy eroijcavto rev 
oKevav Tay év TH TOlyW. 

The verb ézovodvro, being imperfect, probably has the force of ‘they 
set about lightening.’ The Latin phrase for the operation is very 
similar, jacturum facere. The ship was probably carrying corn from 
Alexandria to Italy, and if so the load would be a heavy one and its 
removal a great relief to the struggling vessel. On the African supply 
of corn to Jtaly cp. Juy. Sat. v. 118 seqq. 


19. avroxetpes...gppupay, they cast out with their own hands. This 
reading, supported by the oldest MSS., is much more probable than the 
first person of the Text. recept. It is not likely that the writer of the 
narrative, even if he were a fellow-traveller with St Paul in this voyage, 
was employed in such a work, which is preeminently that which the 
sailors alone would undertake. 


THY oKevty, the tackling. As oxedos in 17 meant all that could be 
spared from aloft, so sxevn seems to mean all that could be removed 
from the deck or the hull of the vessel. 


20. pte adotpwv éeripaivdvtey éml mAclovas apepas, nor stars shone 
upon us for many days. This does not imply a continuous darkness 
like night, but that the mist and spray made the whole sky obscure 
both by day and night. In such a state of things we can understand 
how hopeless seemed the case of the Apostle and his fellows. They 
were at the mercy of the storm, and could neither know the direction 
in which they were carried, nor see if they were nearing any danger. 


Aouroy, at length. The word thus used adverbially is common in 
classical Greek. 


21. odds te dowtias brapxovens, and when they had been long 
without food. This was in consequence of the excitement which made 
it impossible to eat, as well as the condition of the vessel which made 
the preparation of food very difficult. They had been living on any- 
thing that happened to be attainable, and that had been very little. 
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dowria is used Joseph. Ant. x11. 7. 1 of the want of food which made 
soldiers unwilling to fight. 


pa) dvdyer@ar amd tHs Kprrns, not to have set sail from Crete. 
His exhortation had been that they should stay at Fair Havens, even 
though it was not so very commodious as a harbour. 


Kepdyoal re tHv UBpw TavTyy Kal TrVv tynplav, and to have gotten (lit. 
gained) this harm and loss, i.e. and by so doing to have incurred this 
harm and loss. But xepdatvey is also used in the sense of ‘avoiding’ 
or ‘saving oneself from’ anything. Thus Joseph. Ant. 1. 3. 2 says of 
Reuben’s desire to save Joseph’s life, cat 76 ye wi) mravOfvac Tas xelpas 
avrovs kepdatvew=and that they would save themselves from having 
their hands defiled. So in this we may take xepdjoar, without a repe- 
tition of the «7 from the previous clause, as meaning ‘to have saved 
ourselves this harm &¢.’ The sense is the same in either case. 


22. Kal tad viv, and now, i.e. though my advice was rejected before 
I offer it again. 


dtoBoAy yap Woxys ovSeula eorar €€ dpay, wAnv Tod mAolov, for 
there shall be no loss of life among you, but only of the ship. The 
Apostle now speaks in the confidence of a revelation. Before (verse 
10) he had reasoned from the probabilities of the case. 


23. Tov cod od cipl éys, @ kal Aatpedta, dyyedos, an angel of the God 
whose I am, whom also I serve. In speaking to heathens this would be 
the sense which the Apostle designed to convey. They had their own 
gods. But St Paul stood in a different relation to his God from any 
which they would acknowledge towards their divinities. To him God 
was a Father, and therefore all obedience and service were His due. 
Cf. the language of Jonah when he was among the heathen sailors 
(Jonah i. 9). 


24. Katoapl oe Set tmapacrivar, thow must stand before Cesar, 
and that this may come to pass thou shalt be saved from the present 
danger. 

For rapicrnuc with a dative, in this sense, cf. LXX. Prov. xxii. 29, 
oparixdy dvdpa Kal dédv év rots Epyots adrod BaoiNevou Se? mapectdva, Kal 
bn wapectdvar dvdpdor vwOpots. 


Kexdpirtal wor 6 Geos, God hath granted thee. This must be under- 
stood as in answer to prayer on the part of St Paul. In the midst 
of such peril, though no mention is made of the fact, we cannot doubt 
that the Apostle cried unto the Lord in his distress, and the gracious 
answer was vouchsafed that all should be preserved. It is not with 
any thought of boastfulness that he speaks thus to the heathen captain 
and centurion. All the praise is ascribed to God, and thus the 
heathen would learn that St Paul had God very near unto him. 


25. mortevw yap TO ea, for I believe God. And he implies ‘I would 
have you do so too, that you may be of good cheer,’ In the midst of 
danger, few things could be more inspiriting than such an address. 
And by this time all in the ship must have learnt that they had no 
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common prisoner in the Jew who had appealed from his own people to 
the Roman emperor. 


26. cis virov Sé tive Set rds exreceiv, but we must be cast wpon a 
certain island. Hence it appears that in the vision some details of the 
manner of their preservation had been made known to St Paul by the 
divine messenger ; and more evidence of this is seen in the remainder 
of the narrative. 


27. teroaperkadexdty vvt, the fourteenth night, i.e. from the 
time when they set sail from Fair Havens. Since that time they had 
been constantly driven to and fro. 


év TO “ASplq, in the sea of Adria. That part of the Mediterranean 
which lies between Greece, Italy and Africa is so called. The name 
embraced a much wider extent of sea than the present Gulf of Venice, 
which is called ‘the Adriatic.’ Cf. Strabo, 1. 123.. See also Josepht 
Vita 3, for an account of a voyage made in the same sea about the 
game period, 


brevoovy of vatrar, the shipmen surmised. Their knowledge of the 
sea would enable them to form an opinion from things which others 
would hardly notice. It may be they observed some alteration in the 
currents, or a different character or sound of the waves, dashed against 
the land as they would be, if land were near. 


28. Borloavtes, having sounded. In ancient times this must have 
been the only means of feeling their way in dark and stormy weather. 
The lead must have been in constant use. 


edpov épyutds elkoor, they found it twenty fathoms. Literally ‘ they 
found twenty fathoms,’ i.e. depth of water. 


Bpaxd 8 Siacrycavtes, and after a little space. The verb may 
apply either to lapse of time or progress in space. As here the ship 
was at the mercy of the waves it is better to take the phrase in refer- 
ence to time. Cf. Luke xxii, 59, The movement of the vessel mean- 
while is understood. 


opyvias Sexatévte, fifteen fathoms. Such a rapid decrease in the 
depth of the water shewed that they would soon be aground. 


29. doBovpevol te prov kata Tpaxets Témous exrécwpev, and fear- 
ing lest we should be cast ashore somewhere on rocky ground. That 
rocks were near was evident from the dashing of the waves. But the 
morning, even with the faint light which appeared through the dark 
clouds, might enable them to make for a part where the coast was not 
so full of danger. 


ek rptpvys plbavres aGyKipas téeccapas, having cast four anchors out 
of the stern, thus trying as best they might to keep the head of the 
vessel towards the land and yet let her come no nearer to it, until they 
could make out what it was like, 


edxovTo tpépav yevérOar, they wished [or prayed] for the day. If 
‘prayed’ be takea as the rendering, the similarity of the cireumstances 
to those in Jonah’s voyage would be made still greater, for then the 
heathen sailors prayed to their own gods, 
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30. tov St vavtdy {nTovvTav dvyciv, and when the shipmen were 
seeking to flee. They had hit upon a device which they thought would 
enable them to have the first chance for safety, and now they set about 
to carry it out. Everybody would agree that it was the most important 
matter at the moment to hold the ship in her position. So they pro- 
fessed to be anxious to make her secure fore as well as aft, and to lay 
out anchors from the foreship. For doing this they made out that 
the boat must be lowered from the deck, and that having been done, 
they intended to avail themselves of it and to row towards the shore. 
Paul’s interference stopped them. 

31. ctrev 6 Ilatdos TH Exatovrdpyy Kal tots otpatistats, Paul 
said to the centurion and to the soldiers. These would probably be 
able to stop the intended desertion better than the captain of the 
vessel. At all events they were strong enough in numbers to take the 
matter into their own hands, and cut the boat adrift. It seems too 
(from verse 11) that the centurion had much to do with the direction 
of the ship. Probably he had chartered her for the conveyance of his 
prisoners and so had the right to be consulted on all that was done. 

édy pa odor pelvwow év TO TAolw, except these abide in the ship. 
We see from this that every human effort was still to be made, although 
God had revealed to Paul that they should all be saved. If the sailors 
had left, the ignorance of the soldiers and other passengers would not 
haye availed to save them at such a time, The skill of the sailors was 
to be exerted to carry out what God had promised. 


32. Tote arékoav of orpaTidraL TA TXOLVla TIS oKAdhys, then the 
soldiers cut away the ropes of the boat, i.e. cut asunder the ropes 
which attached the boat to the ship. Thus the boat was cast away. 


33. dxpr St od tpépa medrev ylverOar, and while the day was 
coming on, i.e. before it was light enough to see what had best be 
done. Here again we may notice how every means was to be employed 
for safety. Paul urges them to take now a proper meal that when the 
time for work arrives they may be in a condition to undertake it. 
The remaining clauses of the verse are not to be understood as 
implying that the fast had been entire for so long a time. Sucha 
thing is impossible. But what the Apostle means is that the crew 
and passengers had taken during all that time no regular food, only 
snatching a morsel now and then when they were able, and that of 
something which had not been prepared. 

34. rotto yap mpds THs tpetépas owTyplas trdpxe, for this is for 
your safety ; because the men when they had been strengthened by a 
proper meal would be able to do more towards their own preservation. 

For mpés with a genitive, meaning ‘in the interest of,’ ‘to the ad- 
vantage of,’ ef. Thuc. 1. 86, 7 & orevd vavuaxia mpds Aaxedatmoriwy 
éoTiy. 

ovdevos yap tpav Oplé dard THs Kehadys aodcirat, for there shall not 
a hair perish from the head of any of you. The phrase (with a variation 
between recetrac and dzro)eirat) is a proverbial one to express com- 
plete deliverance. See LXX. 1 Sam. xiv. 45, (H kvpuos, ef meoetrau 
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Tpixos THs Kepadhs adroo éml ray yqv. So 2 Sam. xiy. 11; 1 Kings i. 
52; and Luke xxi. 18. 


35. edxaplorncey TH Oe@, he gave thanks to God. As he had 
advised, so he set the example of taking food. But he did more than 
this. He made an Eucharist of this meal. In the sight of the heathen 
soldiers and sailors, he brake the bread in solemn thanksgiving, and 
thus converted the whole into a religious act, which can hardly have 
been without its influence on the minds of some, at all events, of 
those who had heard St Paul’s previous words about the revelation 
which God had made to him. 


36. eVOvpor St yevdpevor mdvres, and all becoming of good cheer, 
Paul’s hopeful spirit had breathed hope into the whole company, and 
doubtless the religious character infused into the meal was not without 
a calming influence. 


mpoceAdBovto tpodpys, took some food. The ‘some’ is due to the 
partitive genitive. 


37. Siaxdorar EBSonykovra ¢&, two hundred threescore and sixteen. 
As we do not know the number of prisoners and soldiers, it is impos- 
sible to form any conclusion about the manning of such a ship as this. 
The number here mentioned is very large, and we cannot suppose thai 
a merchantman from Alexandria to Rome would carry a very large 
crew. But to accept the reading (supported by very little authority) 
which makes the whole company ‘about threescore and sixteen’ has 
equal difficulty on the other side, and the way in which it arose can be 
easily explained from the use of letters for numerals among the Greeks. 
A vessel which could have four anchors cast from the stern, and still 
have more to spare for the foreship, must have been of large size and 
have needed many hands. The occasion of the numbering was pro- 
bably the near expectation of coming ashore, and so it was needful to 
have ail told, for the captain, in respect of the crew, and for the cen- 
turion, that of his prisoners and soldiers none might be allowed 
to escape or be missing. The mention of the number at this point of 
the history is one of the many very natural features of the narrative. 


38. KoperBévres 8& tpopis, and when they had eaten enough. 
Literally ‘having been satisfied with food.’ When they had satisfied 
their present need, there was no use in trying to save more of the food 
which they had. So they set about lightening the ship. This is 
implied by the tense of the verb (éxov¢rfov), and the next clause tells 
us the way they did it. They cast into the sea the corn which had 
been the first cargo of the vessel from Alexandria. No doubt this was 
the heaviest part of the freight, and would relieve the vessel greatly. 


39. Tihv yiv ovK émreylvaokoy, they knew not the land. We need not 
from this suppose that none of the sailors were acquainted with the 
island of Malta, but that the point of the land, close to which they 
were, was unrecognised by them. When they were close in shore, and 
amid stormy weather, this could very well happen, as they were a long 
way distant from the usual harbour. 
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kéMrov S€ Tiva Karevoouvv exovTa aiyaddov, but they perceived a 
certain bay with a beach. aiyiadés is used to signify such a sandy 
beach as might allow a ship to be run aground upon it without the 
danger of her immediately coming to pieces. 


els dv €Bovdcbovto ei SUvatvTo ekoat Td mAotov, and they took counsel 
whether they could drive the ship wpon it, i.e. they saw the beach to 
be such that they had a chance of landing there. They therefore 
discussed the best way of doing so in their present maimed condition. 


40. kal tas dyktpas meptehdvtes, and casting off the anchors. epu- 
atpéw indicates that they now cast loose all the anchors round about 
the stern of the vessel, where they had before laid them out. When 
they had thrown overboard a load of corn, there was no likelihood 
that they would trouble themselves with the weight of four anchors 
and the labour of hauling them up. So ‘taken up’ (of A.V.) gives a 
wrong idea. 

elwy eis THY Bddaccay, they left them in the sea, i.e. the anchors. 
They had now no use for them, so they let them go. 

dpa avévtes tas Levktynplas tov mydarlov, at the same time loosing 
the rudder bands. 

¢evxrnpia is found nowhere else but in this place. The rudders, of 
which the ancient ships had two (thus accounting for the plural 
number, rydadiwv), had at first been made fast and raised out of the 
water, when the anchors were laid out in the stern. Now that an 
attempt is to be made to steer the ship toward the beach they are let 
down again into the sea, 

Kal émdpavtes Toy apréswava, and having hoisted the foresail. 
dpréuwv was in old times the name given to the foresail. Cognate 
words are now employed as names of the larger sails of vessels in the 
Mediterranean. But here the foresail was all they had left. Cf. 
Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul, pp. 102, 153, seqq. 

Tq Tveoven, to the wind. The noun to be supplied is avpg. 

els Tov alytaddy, towards the beach, where they had resolved after 
consultation to try to land. 


41. mepumeodvtes St els TOToV Sibddaccoy, but lighting upon a place 
where two seas met. This is one of the features of the narrative by 
which the locality can almost certainly be identified. The little 
island of Salmonetta forms with the Maltese coast near St Paul’s Bay 
exactly such a position as is here described. [rom the sea at a little 
distance if appears as though the land were all continuous, and the 
current between the island and the mainland is only discovered on a 
nearer approach. This current by its deposits has raised a mudbank 
where its force is broken by the opposing sea, and into this bank, just 
at the place where the current meets the sea-waves, was the ship 
driven, the force of the water preventing the vessel from reaching the 
beach just beyond. So it came to pass that though they got much 
nearer to the shore than at first, yet after all they had to swim for their 


lives. 
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éréxethav THY vady, they ran the ship aground. émicéXd\w is found 
in Homer and Apoll. Rhodius, but éwoxéA\w is a more common word, 
and so in time came to be substituted for the text of the oldest MSS. 


4 88 wpipva edvero, but the s'ern began to breakup. This is the force 
of the imperfect tense. When the foreship was immoveable, the stern 
would also be held fast, and so be acted on by the waves with great 
violence and begin to go to pieces. 


42. iva Tots Serpatas dmokretvwow, that they should kill the 
prisoners. This advice was given because, by the Roman law, the 
soldiers were answerable with their own lives for the prisoners placed 
under their charge. 

For ta after a word or phrase signifying ‘to counsel’ or ‘decree’ 
ef. John ix. 22. Also Ecclus. xliv. 18, diana alwvos éréOnoav mpds 
avdrov va pn e£aherpOn KarakAvopn.@ maoa odpé. 


43. 6 8& Exatovtdpxyns Bovdrdpevos Btacacat, but the centurion, 
desiring to save. The centurion could not fail to see that it was to 
the Apostle that the safety of the whole party was due, and he could 
hardly help feeling admiration for the prisoner, after all he had seen 
of him. From the first (see verse 3) he had been well disposed toward 
Paul, and the after events would not have lessened his regard, So, to 
save him, he stops the design of his men, and saves the whole number 
of the prisoners. 


ekoddruoev attovs, hindered them (Rey. Vers. stayed them). The 
verb is a forcible word, and shews that the centurion was in full 
command of his men, and had not in the confusion lost his thought- 
fulness and presence of mind. 


ToVs Svyapévovs KohvpBav, those who could swim. This was the 
wisest course to adopt. Thus there would be a body ready on the 
shore to help those who only could float thither by the aid of some- 
thing to which they were clinging. As St Paul had already been 
thrice shipwrecked and had been in the deep a night and a day (2 Cor. 
xi, 25) we may be sure that he was among those who were told off to 
swim ashore. 


droppibavtas mpdtous érl thy yrv evévat, should cast themselves 
overboard [lit. off] and get first to land. The swimmers were to get 
into safety first of all, that then they might be in readiness to succour 
those who drifted to the land on the floating spars and planks. 

For the active participle in this reflexive sense cf. Arrian Exped. 
Alea. lib. 1. 4. 7, of 58 ets Tov Kudvov rorapdy Néyoucr plyavra vntacbat. 


44, Kal tobs Aourods, and that the rest. The case is left pendent, 
because of the long apposition which immediately follows. Some need- 
ful words = ‘should get to the land’ are readily supplied in thought. 


ods pév ert cavicw, ods S& él tivwy Tdv dd TOD TAoOLoV, some on 
planks, some on broken pieces of the ship. The last clause is literally 
‘on some of the parts of the ship.’ The things on which they were 
saved were pieces which on the stranding of the vessel would be broken 
away from the main timbers. Everything that was needless to be kept 
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on board they had already thrown over, and so we cannot think here 
of loose furniture of the vessel, but only of the framework itself. 
There seems in this verse to be no appreciable difference of sense be- 
tween él with a dative and with a genitive. Kriiger (p. 340) is quoted 
in a note to Winer-Moulton (p. 488) to the effect that ér with a geni- 
tive denotes a merely accidental, free connexion; émi with the dative 
denotes rather belonging to. There is no trace of such distinction here. 


TavtTas SiacwOnvar, all escaped safe. This is better than A.V.; for 
‘all safe’ may mean no more than ‘quite safe.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Readings varying from the Test. recept. 
1. émréyvopev for éréyvwoay with NABC. Vulg. ‘cognovimus.’ 
10. mpos tds xpetas with NABI. Vulg. ‘quae necessaria erant.’ 
16. 6 éxardvrapxos mapédwxe rods Secpulovs TO oTparoreddpyy Omitted 
with SABI. Not represented in Vulg. 
17. avréy for rv Ilad\ov with SABI. Vulg. has not the proper 
name. 
25. tpov for nua with SAB. Vulg. ‘nostros.’ 
26. A€éywv with NBLP. 
28. todro added before r6 cwrrpiov with NAB. Vulg. ‘hoc salu- 
tare.’ 


29. Omitted with NABE. Vulg. represents it, having ‘et cum hee 
dixisset, exierunt ab eo Judei, multam habentes inter se questio- 
nem. 


30. 6 Iladdos omitted with NABE. Not represented in Vulg. 


Cu, XXVIII. 1—10. THE sH1pwRECKED COMPANY HOSPITABLY ENTER- 
TAINED IN Maura. PavL, BITTEN BY A VIPER, FEELS No Hurt. 
CURE OF THE FATHER OF THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE. 


1. Stacwéyres TOT Eréyvopev, when we were escaped, then we knew, 
i.e. we found out from the natives who were on the shore. 


MeX(rn, Melita. They would at once learn what the land was from 
the natives whom they found on the shore. Tradition has from the 
earliest times identified Melita with the modern Malta. But Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus (de Adm. Imp. p. 36) and others after him have 
attempted to shew that Meleda, a small island in the Adriatic Sea, not 
far from the coast of Illyria, was the scene of the shipwreck. They 
have supported this opinion by confining the sense of Adria (xxvii. 27) 
to the modern Adriatic Sea, by their explanation of ‘barbarians’ in 
the next verse of this chapter, and by the absence of vipers at the 
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present time from the island of Malta. But the latter circumstance is 
not without a parallel. The advance of cultivation and alteration of 
temperature have destreyed poisonous beasts out of other districts 
besides Malta, and the two first arguments are founded on mistakes. 
Moreover it is hardly possible to conceive that a ship should be driven 
for fourteen days in the Adriatic without going ashore, and the direc- 
tion in which they sailed after finding a fresh vessel (xxviii. 11, 12) is 
also completely opposed to the idea that they were wrecked in the Gulf 
of Venice. 


2. ot re BapBapor, and the barbarians. The word is used in the origi- 
nal as it was used by the ancient Greeks and Romans. Those who did 
not speak their language were to them always ‘barbarians,’ not neces- . 
sarily in our modern sense, but as strange and foreign folks. The 
language spoken in Malta was probably a Phcenician dialect, as the 
island had received most of its inhabitants from Carthage, but had 
come under Roman rule in the Second Punic War (Livy, xxt. 51). 


BapBapos is used 2 Mace. x. 4, by Judas Maccabeus and the Jews 
with him, to deseribe the Greek enemy under Antiochus, who certainly 
would not be ‘ barbarians’ in the modern sense. 


ov THY TLXOVTAY prravOpwmtay, especial kindness. Cf. above, xix. 11, 
note. 


TpomeAdBovTo mavTas yas, they received us all, i.e. took us under 
their care. At first of course the hospitality would be shewn by kind 
treatment on the beach, evidenced by their lighting a fire. Afterwards, 
as the stay was of three months’ duration, the sailors and prisoners 
would find quarters in the dwellings of the natives. Paul, the centu- 
rion, and some others were received into the house of the chief magis- 
trate. The rain continued after they had got ashore, and the storm 
had so lowered the temperature that the first thing to be done was to 
make a large fire. 

For the verb used in this sense of hospitable entertainment, cf. 
Philemon 17. Also 2 Mace. x. 15, rods guyadevbévras dd ‘lepocohipmwr 
TpoohaBouevot. : 


3. ovoTtpabavtos 8€ tod Ilavdov, but when Paul had gathered. 
This is only another sign of the active spirit of the Apostle. What- 
ever was to be done, if he were able to take a part in it, he was never 
wanting, whether it was in counselling about a difficulty, in comfort- 
ing under danger, or helping by bodily labour to relieve the general 
distress. 

The verb is used of gathering men together, 2 Macc. xiv. 30. 


ppvyavev ti wAnGos, a bundle of sticks. gpiyava applies very fitly 
to the brushwood and furze which is said to be the only material 
growing near St Paul’s Bay of which a fire could be made. 

Chrysostom exclaims: dpa aitdv évepyotyra Kal ovdapyod Savuaroup- 
yourTa ames adn’ amd xpelas* Kal év TO Xemdue yap airlas ovens mpoedr- 
ied GN’ odx dadGs, Kal evrafOa midi gpptyava cuddéyer Kal éme- 
rlOnow. 
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exdva dd rHs Opps eeNOotoa, a viper coming out by reason of the 
heat. Dr Farrar (Life of St Paul, 11. 384 note) has remarked that the 
viper has disappeared from the isle of Arran, as it is now said to have 
done from Malta. 

The viper in this case had been numbed by the cold, and on feeling 
the sudden heat woke up and sprang away from it. 

In kaéjWev we have an instance of the active voice used for the 
middle, which became not uncommon in later Greek. Cf. xxvii. 43, note. 


4. +6 Onplov, the beast. There is nothing in the Greek to represent 
‘venomous’ (as given in the A.V.), though it was because the inhabit- 
ants knew that such was its character that they were so astonished at 
what happened. 

But @npiov must have been very frequently applied to venomous 
creatures; for 7 Onpraxy (its derivative) is the name for an antidote 
against poisonous bites. 


q Sky Civ ovk cdlacev, Justice suffereth not to live, i.e. She is, as is 
her wont, finding out the wrongdoer. 


5. 6 pév ody drotwdtas TO Onplov, howbeit having shaken off the 
beast. ‘The verb is used (Luke ix. 5) of shaking off dust from the feet. 
The idea conveyed is that St Paul was quite composed in what he did, 
and that the beast was no cause of alarm to him. 


6. ot 8 mpooedékwv avroy perc mlymrpacbar, but they expected 
that he would have swollen. Such being the usual effect of the viper’s 
bite, and making itself apparent in a very short time. 

The verb riumpnut in classical Greek means ‘ to burn,’ ‘to burn up,’ 
and in the passive ‘ to be inflamed,’ but in the LXX. we have the verb 
used in the sense of ‘to swell’ in Numb, v. 21, 23, 27, kal mpnOjoerau 
TH KoUNlav. 

él odd 88 aitav mpocdoKdvtTey, but when they had been long in 
expectation. Keeping the same rendering for rpocdoxéw in both places 
in the verse. The people had seen cases of viper-bite before, and they 
had no doubt about what was going to happen. 

Kal Pewpotvrov pndtv droroy cis avTov yivopevov, and beheld nothing 
amiss come to him. For the word ef. Luke xxiii. 41; Acts xxv. 5. It 
can be applied to anything abnormal whether it be a breach of the law 
or a change of bodily condition. For the latter sense, see Joseph. Ant. 
x1. 5. 2 brws evyas movjowvTat TOU undev Kara THv Oddy madew droror. 

peraBodrAspevor, changing their minds. For the word cf. Test. x11. 
Patr. Dan 4, kal édy Tis éwawg vuas ws dryabovs yn éralpece punde pera- 
BéAdeobe. The previous clause speaks of anger, and the last verb indi- 
cates the change to the contrary. 

Aeyov adroy eivar Vedv, they said that he was a god. Compare the 
conduct of the Lycaonians in Lystra (xiv. 11 seqq.), whose behaviour 
afterwards shews that the opinion quickly formed was unstable, and 
liable to change as suddenly as it came. : 

Chrysostom’s comment here is: dpa kal rov rept mpovolas Adyov elxov 
Kal TOG Trav Pirosdpwv otro. of BapBapor pidocopwrepoe ervyXavor. 
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a, x ‘ / a 
avrol uev yap odx adlact mpovolas drodavew Ta bro cehyvyy* ol dé Tayra- 
xov voulfouor mapetvae Tov Oedv. 


7. évy 88 rots mepl tov ToTov éxeivoy brqpxev Xapla, now in the 
neighbourhood of that place were lands belonging, &c. The nearest 
place to what is believed to have been the scene of the wreck is the 
town now called Alta Vecchia, 


7h mpdtw THs vycov, to the chief man of the island. Updros is known 
from inscriptions (see Bochart, Geogr. 1. 1. 26) to have been the 
official title of the governor of Melita. The island of Melita belonged 
to the province of the Sicilian Pretor (Cicero, Verr. 1v. 18), whose 
legate Publius probably was. Tradition makes him become bishop of 
Malta. 

For mpéros used in this way, cf. Acta Pauli et Thecle 11, where 
Thamyris supports his promises by saying, elul yap mpwros THs Toews. 

8s dvadeEdpevos Huds, who having received us. This was only natu- 
ral in the Roman official, for Paul was under the charge of a Roman 
officer, and had appealed for hearing to the Roman emperor. 


Tpeis jpépas pirodpdvas ekévioev, entertained us courteously three 
days. This was until arrangements could be made for a more perma- 
nent dwelling-place. As they must remain in the island through the 
stormy weather of winter, before they could start again, it would be 
needful to provide them with settled quarters. They could not be 
guests for the whole three months. 


8. éyévero 8€, and it was so, that, &c. The words do not mean as 
might be thought from A.V. ‘and it came to pass, that,’ &¢., that 


the father of Publius fell ill after St Paul’s arrival, but that he was ill 
before. 


mupetots Kal Sucevteplw, of fever and dysentery. The words are 
technical, such as a physician, as St Luke is reputed to have been, 
would be likely to use in describing the disease. ruperol, in the plural 


number, implies the fits of fever which occur at intervals in such dis- 
eases as ague. 


9. Kat ot Aourol, the rest also. It was not a few who came, but 
during the three months of their stay all the others who were in sick- 
ness and heard of what had been done for the father of the chief magis- 
trate (and it was sure to be widely noised abroad) came to be cured. 


10, odAais tipats, with many honours. No doubt these included 
gifts of money and such things as would be needed by travellers who 
had lost everything in the shipwreck: but to restrict the word to the 
sense of ‘honorarium’ or fee, such as might be paid to a physician, is 
to narrow the meaning needlessly, and to put a construction on the 
proceeding which it cannot bear. The Apostle who prayed and laid 


his hands on the sick and healed them was not the sort of person to 
whom men would offer money as a fee. 


erlunoay tds, they honoured us, i.e. not only St Paul, but for his 
sake the rest of the party were honoured by the people of the island. 
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kal dvayopévous, and when we sailed. See above on xxvii. 3. 


éréfevro td mpds tas xpelas, they put on board such things as we 
needed. The bounty must have been large if we consider the number 
of those for whom it was given. But Publius would set the example, 
and others would not be slow to follow it. 


11—16. THE Voyacr rrom Manta, AND THE ArRivaL IN RoE. 


11. perd 8 tpeis pivas, and after three months. The proper season 
for sailing having again come round, now that winter was over. 


avyxOnpev, we set sail. See on xxvii. 3. 


év tAolw... AdeEavSpiva, in a ship of Alexandria which had wintered 
in the island. This was another vessel employed probably in the same 
corn-carrying trade as that other in which (xxviii. 6) they had em- 
barked at Myrrha, and suffered so many perils. This vessel had gotas 
far as Melita, on its way to Italy, before the stormy weather came on. 
As the harbour was then where it now is, the ship had wintered in 
what is now Valetta. 


Trapacnu@ Avockovpots, whose sign was the Twin brothers. AvocKxodpor 
is the name given in mythological story to Jupiter’s two sons (Castor 
and Pollux) born of Leda, who, when they were translated to the sky, 
became a constellation of special favour towards sailors. Horace 
speaks of them as ‘lucida sidera’ (Od. 1. 3. 2), where he describes their 
beneficent influence on the ocean. By rapdonuov m)otoy is meant a 
boat with what we should now call a jfigure-head. But the ancient 
ships had such signs both at stem and stern, and often the figure was 
that of some divinity. 

If for no other reason than the description of the vessel in which the 
further journey was performed we cannot accept the theory that the 
wreck took place in the Adriatic Sea. It would be hard to conceive of 
a vessel from Alexandria, which had stopped on its voyage to Italy to 
avoid the storms of winter, being found so far out of its course as 
Meleda in the Adriatic. P 

12, Kal kataxQévres els Zvpaxotoas, and touching at Syracuse. 
The vessel takes the regular route, sailing north from Valetta to 
Sicily. Syracuse was one of the chief towns of Sicily lying on the 
south-eastern extremity, and was famous in classical history as the 
scene of many of the disasters of the Athenian fleet and army in their 
expedition to Sicily during the Peloponnesian war. 


13. mepueAOdvres, having made a circuit. They made this winding 
course because the favourable wind, for which they had probably been 
waiting during the three days’ stay at Syracuse, did not come. 

KatyvTyicapev eis “Pryrov, we arrived at Rhegium. The modern 
Reggio, situated at the southern point of Italy, on the straits of 
Messina. At this place Caligula designed to construct a harbour for 
these corn ships coming from Egypt to Italy, but his intention was 
never carried out. 

29—2 
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émvyevopevov vorou, when a south wind sprang up. Thus by a change 
of wind they were able to go speedily forward, instead of tacking as 
they had been obliged to do from Syracuse to Rhegium. 


eis Iloriddovs, to Puteoli. This is the modern Pozguoli, near 
Naples. In St Paul’s day it was a principal port of Rome, and to it 
came most of the corn supply from Egypt. 

A Greek name of Puteoli was Arxcaiapxla. Philo in Flaccum 521. 
Josephus, Vita 3. 


14. 00 eipdvres dSeAhots, where having found brethren. There was, 
we see from this, a Christian Church already established in Puteoli, 
and it was to such a degree well known, that the Apostle on his 
arrival at once learnt of its existence. From this we may gather that 
the Christians in Italy had already spread to a considerable extent, 
and hence it seems very probable that Christianity had been carried 
into that country from Jerusalem soon after the first Pentecostal 
preaching, at which time Roman visitors were present in the Holy 
City. Of course in such a place as Puteoli the Jews were likely to 
congregate, for the sake of trade, more than in many other places of 
Italy, and from their body the earliest converts to Christianity must 
have been made. But that, without any previous recorded visit of an 
Apostle, there should already be in Puteoli a numerous band of 
Christians is evidence of the zeal with which the new faith was being 


propagated. For it was now only about 28 years since the death of 
Jesus. 


TapekAnOnpev, we were intreated. It has generally been thought 
that the duration of this stay (seven days) was arranged so that the 
Apostle might be present with the Church in Puteoli at least over one 
Lord’s day. Thus the Christian congregation would be able to gather 
in its entirety, and to hear from the lips of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, the Gospel for which he was now ‘an ambassador in bonds,’ 
We do not know whether any circumstances occurred to detain Julius 
in Puteoli, but if it were not so, it is a token of the great influence 
which St Paul had obtained over the centurion, that he was permitted 


to stay such a long time with his Christian friends, when the capital 
was so near at hand. 


Kal ottas els tiv ‘Popnv yA@apev, and so we came to Rome. The 
narrative at first speaks of the completed voyage, and then in verse 15 
mention is made of some details which relate to the short land 
journey from Puteoli to the capital. 


15. ot ddeAdol dkovoavres td mepl pov, the brethren having heard 
of us. Between Puteoli and Rome there was constant communica- 
tion, and the seven days of the Apostle’s sojourn in the port were 
amply sufficient to make the whole Christian body in Rome aware of 


ie arrival in Italy and of the time when he would set out towards the 
city. 


_ Wav els dardvtnow jpiv, they came to meet us. Because the verb 
arayraw takes a dative after it, the same case stands after the noun. 
For examples cf. LXX. 2 Chron. xy. 2, xai €indOev els amavrnow TH 
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*Aog. Also 2 Chron, xx. 18; Judges vi. 35, xx. 25; 1 Sam. xiii. 10, 
&c. If it were quite certain that the sixteenth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans was part of the letter which was sent to that Church 
we might make sure of the names of some who would be of the party 
which started from Rome to welcome St Paul on his arrival in Italy. 
Aquila and Priscilla, Epenetus; Andronicus and Junias, who are 
both spoken of as having been formerly fellow-prisoners with the 
Apostle; Rufus, Herodion and Apelles, who are mentioned there in 
terms of the greatest affection, could hardly have failed to be among 
the company at Appii Forum. But the whole closing chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans appears to apply better to some Asiatic Church, 
probably Ephesus, than to Rome, and so it is unsafe to conclude that 
the Christians there mentioned were those who now met St Paul and 
cheered him on his way. 

Perhaps however when we remember the Greek influence which 
prevailed in the early centuries of the Christian era at Rome we need 
not marvel at the Greek names we meet with in this xvith chapter. 
The first Bishops of Rome haye nearly all Greek names, and even 
Clemens Romanus wrote in Greek, and not in Latin. 


dxpr’ Amnlov ddpov, as far as Appit Forum, i.e. the Market of Ap- 
pius. The name ‘Forum’ seems to have been given by the Romans 
to places such as we should now call borough-towns. The town here 
mentioned was situated on the Appian Way, the great road from 
Rome to Brundusium. Both road and town owed their name to the 
famous Appius Claudius, the Roman Censor, and this town is men- 
tioned by Horace as crowded with sailors, and abounding in tavern- 
keepers of bad character (Sat. 1. 5. 4). It was distant rather more 
than forty miles from Rome, and as the Appian Way was only one of 
two ways by which travellers could go from Appii Forum to the In- 
perial City, it was natural that the deputation from Rome should halt 
here and wait for the Apostle’s arrival. 

kal Tprdy taBepvav, and the three Taverns. The name ‘Taberne’ 
had in Latin a much wider signification than the English ‘Taverns’ 
and was applied to any shop whatever, not as the English word to 
one where refreshments are sold. The site of this place has not been 
identified, but it is said to have been about ten miles nearer to Rome 
than Appii Forum: and the body of Christians who came as far as 
this had perhaps set out from Rome later than their brethren. The 
whole distance from Puteoli to Rome was about 140 miles. ‘Tres 
Tabernsx’ is placed 33 miles from Rome. 

edyaptotioas TO Ved ZAaBe Gdipeos, he thanked God and took courage. 
When thinking and writing about his coming to Rome, Paul had 
never thought that his first visit to it would be as a prisoner. He had 
hoped (Rom. i. 11—12) to come as the bearer of some spiritual bless- 
ing, and to be comforted himself by the faith of the Roman brethren. 
How different was the event from what he had pictured. But yet here 
were some of the brethren, and their faith and love were made mani- 
fest by their journey to meet the Apostle, and no doubt they brought 
with them the salutations of all the Church. This was somewhat to 
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be thankful for. The prisoner would not be without sympathy, and 
the spiritual gift might be imparted even though Paul was no longer 
free. The cause of Christ was advancing ; and cheered by the evidence 
of this the Apostle’s heart revived. 


16. Gre 88 cor} opev els “Papnv, and when we came to Rome. There 
was much that might have been said of this land journey from Puteoli 
to Rome, and the writer of the Acts was one of the fellow-travellers. 
But it is foreign to his purpose to dwell on anything which does not 
concern the spread of the Gospel according to the command of Jesus 
(Acts i. 8), and so he leaves all the glorious sights and scenery unmen- 
tioned, and tells us no word of the many monuments which stood 
along the Appian Way, only noticing, what his history required, the 
two little bands, that represented Christ’s cause and the work of the 
Gospel, in the great city to which they were approaching. 

Here in some MSS. there is an addition, see above on the various 
readings of the chapter. These additional words, not given in the 
oldest MSS., are yet not of the same character as many of the sen- 
tences which seem introduced into the text of the Acts by later hands. 
They are entirely independent of anything either in the Acts or the 
Epistles of St Paul, and it is not easy to understand why they should 
have been added to the original text. There is moreover such simi- 
larity between the ending of the first and last words in the clause, 
that the eye of an early scribe may have passed over from the one to 
the other, and thus-omitted the clause, and in this way may have 
originated the text of the MSS. which leave the passage out. 


émetpdatyn TO Ilatdw péeverw Kad’ Eavrdy, Paul was suffered to abide 
by himself. This lenity was probably due to the commendation of 
the centurion Julius, who cannot but have found that in St Paul he 
had charge of no ordinary prisoner, and having been saved and aided 
by the Apostle’s advice would naturally wish to do sometbing in 
return, 

Here Chrysostom says, o¥ puxpdv kal TovTo Texunpiov TOU mavy Oavpac- 
Onvat adrov" ov yap dn mera THY GArAWY HpLOLouY aUTOv. 

ow TO bvddooovtTt aitdy orpatidty, with the soldier that guarded 
him. The custom was that the prisoner should be chained by one 
hand to the soldier while he was on guard. And to this chain the 
Apostle often makes allusion in the Epistles (Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians and Philemon) written during this imprisonment. See 
also below, verse 20. The frequent change of the person who guarded 
him would give the Apostle an opportunity of spreading the know- 
ledge of his cause, and the message of the Gospel, very widely among 
the Pretorian guards who had him in charge, and many things would 
have been heard by them from the soldiers who had sailed with St 
Paul, which would make them ready to attend to the narrative of their 


prisoner. 
17—28. Sr Pavy’s InrERvinw witn THE Jews In Rome. 


17. pera jpépas tpets, after three days. At first the Apostle would 
naturally desire to learn all he could of the Christian congregations at 
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Rome from those who had been the first to welcome him on his 
approach to that city. But for this, three days sufficed. Then he set 
about explaining his position to those of his fellow-countrymen, not 
Christians, who were of most importance in Rome. For to them 
would most probably be forwarded an account of the charges to be 
laid against the Apostle, and of the evidence by which they were to be 
supported. 


cvykahicacbar aitov tots dvtas Tay “LovSalwv mpdrovs, that he 
called together the chief of the Jews. Keeping still to the rule that the 
Gospel should be offered first to the Jews, even here in Rome, where 
he had good reason to think that his message would not be received. 
The decree by which in the reign of Claudius all the Jews had been 
banished from Rome (xviii. 2) was evidently no longer in force. For 
clearly there was an important body of them resident in the city. 


dvBpes adSeAdol. See note on i. 16. 


ovsty évavtiov moujoas TH Aa@ k.7.A., though I had done nothing 
against the people or the customs of our forefathers. For everywhere 
he had shewn himself desirous that his own people should hear the 
message of the Gospel first, and for Jews he had never forbidden cir- 
cumcision, only insisting that Gentile converts should not be forced 
to submit to the Jewish law before they were received into the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Séopros e& “Ieporodtpov mapedo0nv, I was delivered a prisoner from 
Jerusalem. The Apostle describes the result, rather than the steps by 
which it was brought about. The chief captain had rescued him from 
the violence of the Jewish mob, and he had never since been out of 
the care of the Roman authorities. Yet but for the Jews he never 
would have been a Roman prisoner, and when the Sadducees in Jeru- 
salem found that he was not to be given up to them, they made them- 
selves his accusers before Felix and Festus. 

18. dvaxplvavrés je CBobAOYTO drrodvoaL, having examined me, they 
desired to set me at liberty. Alluding most probably to Agrippa’s 
remark (xxvi. 32) and the statement of Festus (xxv. 25). It seems 
probable that Felix would have found means to set Paul free had the 
requisite bribe been offered to him (xxiv. 26). All were convinced of 
his innocence. 

19. odxX ds Tod Cvous pov exwv TL karnyopety, not that I had ought to 
accuse my nation of. St Paul shews himself the patriotic Jew. He 
knew how many things his fellow-countrymen had suffered at the 
hands of the Roman power, and he did not wish in any way to bring 
on them more trouble. He therefore explains that he had taken the 
course of appealing to Cesar only because he saw no other means 
of obtaining his release. If that were secured he wished to lay no 
charge at the door of his accusers or their brethren in Rome. 

20. Sid tadTny otv tHy aitlav TapeKddeoa dpds iSelv Kal mpooda- 
Ajoat, for this cause therefore have I called for you to see and to speak 
with you. It is possible in this sentence either to take vuds as the 
object of ldeiv and mpocdadjoar, or to understand ue, and render (as in 
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Rev. Vers.) ‘did I entreat you to see and to speak with me.’ As it 
seems more probable that Paul would say he wished to speak to the 
Jews than that he wished them to come and speak with him, the A.V. 
which the Rev. Vers. gives on the margin appears the preferable ren- 
dering. It is quite true that mapaxadéw is generally rendered by 
‘beseech’ ‘desire’ or ‘entreat,’ but there is no doubt that St Paul’s 
message would be an earnest request, and we might render here ‘have 
I desired.’ 


vexev yap THs éArr(Sos Tod “Ioparr, because that for the hope of 
Israel. The ‘hope of Israel’ is the general expectation of Messiah. 
In Jesus Paul believed that the expected Saviour had appeared, and 
for preaching this he had been attacked and made a prisoner. He 
held the same faith as all the Jews, only going in this matter farther 
than they in that he believed the ancient promise was now fulfilled. 
We can see from the reply of the Jews that they understood his 
position exactly. 


TH ddvow tabtyHv tepikepat, I am bound with this chain. meptket- 
vat has a construction like that of passive verbs of which the active 
governs a dative of the person with the accusative of the thing, e.g. 
miorevw Twt rt of which the passive form becomes (Gal. ii. 7) remliorevpac 
7d evayyéNuov. Since replxe.uas has to serve for both active and passive 
we cannot have the form equivalent to morevw ivi 71, but in its passive 
sense mreptkeyuat follows the same form of construction as memlorevma. 


21. ore ypdppara mepl cod eEdpela amd ths Lovdalas, neither 
letters from Judea concerning thee. This may easily be understood. 
For no ship starting later than that in which St Paul sailed was likely 
to have arrived in Rome before he reached that city, and the Jews who 
conducted the accusation would take a little time for drawing up all 
the details which they desired to lay before the court of appeal, so that 
their despatch would be sent later than the time of Paul’s sailing. 
And before it was determined that he should be sent to Rome they 


would see no necessity for informing the Jews there concerning his 
case. 


ote Tapayevopnevds Tis TOV dSeXhav darnyyedev i EdAnoév Te repl 
cov Tovnpov, nor did any of the brethren come hither and report or 
speak any harm of thee. It is very conceivable that during the time 
between Paul’s first arrest and his arrival in Rome (a period of more 
than two years) many opportunities might have arisen for news about 
the prisoner to have been sent to Rome. But apparently the speakers 
here wish merely to say that no news has come to them in connexion 
with this trial and appeal. They seem not to have been at all anxious 
to moye in the matter. At whatever time the edict of Claudius was 
withdrawn it could only be within the last few years (ten at the most) 
that the Jewish population had been again permitted to come to Rome. 
They were probably loath therefore to call public attention again to 
their nation by appearing before the court of appeal in a cause con- 
nected with their religion. 


On the use of adeAgot by the Jews in speaking of their fellow-country- 
men, cf. on xxii. 5, 
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22, aéodpev St Tapa cod dkotoat, but we desire to hear of thee. 
He was a Jew, one of their own nation, and was likely to be able to 
put his belief before them in its true light. They professed to be open 
to reason, but this may have been only because they knew not what 
else to do. 

TEP pev yap THs aipécews Tatts, for as concerning this sect. It is 
clear from this expression that they had learnt from St Paul’s speech, 
though St Luke does not record the words, that he was an adherent of 
sachs 2 Nazareth, and held that in Him ‘the hope of Israel’ had been 

ed. 


yoordyv piv éorly, we know. Literally ‘it is known to us.’ Per- 
haps the speakers intended by this circumlocution to distinguish what 
they knew by report from a personal knowledge. 


St. TavTaxod avTidéyerar, that everywhere it is spoken against. 
They were doubtless aware of many of the attacks which had been 
made by their countrymen on the Christians both in the cities of Asia 
and Europe, and would have heard them spoken of as the men who 
were turning the world upside down. The result of the conference was 
that a day was fixed, on which the Apostle should set forth to them 
his opinions, so that, as they had no other means for deciding on their 
course of action, they might discover for themselves what would be the 
best course to take. 


23. eis tHv Eevlay, into his lodging. From this word éevla, implying 
hospitable entertainment, it would seem that for the first portion of 
the time that Paul was in Rome, he was allowed to accept the hospi- 
tality of the Christian body, and though chained to his guard, yet to 
be resident in a house which his friends had provided for him, and 
where he was, as far as he could be under the circumstances, treated 
as their guest. 

aAcloves, many. mdclwv often loses its strictly comparative sense, 
though generally that sense may be observed in the context, though 
it be not capable of representation in a translation. Here, for 
instance, the first deputation who came to see the Apostle was a limited 
number, but on the day appointed for a meeting they came meioves, 
‘in greater numbers.’ Cf. Luke xi, 53; Acts ii, 40, xiii, 31, xxi. 10, 
xxiv. 17, xxv. 14, xxvii. 20; 1 Cor. x. 5; 2 Cor. ii. 6, iv. 15; &c. 

ots éfer(Oero, to whom he expounded, The R.V. adds in italics ‘ the 
matter’ and something of this kind is required for the sense. What 
he expounded is declared in the succeeding words ‘bearing witness of 
the Kingdom of God.’ That is, he testified that the Messianic hope, 
which all Jews spake of as the Kingdom of God, or the Kingdom of 
Heaven, had now been revealed in Jesus of Nazareth. This was ‘the 
matter’ of the Apostle’s exhortation. 

ds mpwl twos Eorépas, from morning till evening. It is clear from 
what follows that as in Jerusalem so here, there were some to whom 
the Apostle’s words were not all unwelcome. This accounts for their 
staying to hear him the whole day through. For the Greek, ef. LXX. 
Ruth ii. 7, ao mpwlbev kal €ws éorépas. 
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24. of 8 Arlorovv, and some believed not. No doubt Pharisees and 
Sadducees had their representatives in Rome as elsewhere among the 
Jewish population. 


25. dovipdwvor 88 dvres mpds dAArAOUS, and when they agreed not 
among themselves. This may haye been the real cause of their inaction 
in the matter of the Apostle’s trial. He would not have been without 
a party of supporters among their own body. 

For dctvudwvos, cf. Wisdom xviii. 10, dovudwvos Bo, ‘an ill-accord- 
ing cry’ (A.V.). 


mpos TOUS Tatépas tpov, unto your fathers. ‘Your’ rather than 
‘our’ of Text. recept. is in accord with the spirit in which St Paul is 
speaking. He would wish to distinguish these obstinate Jews from 
himself and others who received the words of the Old Testament as 
fulfilled in Jesus. 


26. déyov, saying. The passage which the Apostle quotes is from 
Isaiah vi. 9, and had already been quoted by our Lord Himself against 
the Jews (Matt. xiii. 14; Mark iv. 12; Luke viii. 10; see also John 
xii. 40) when He was explaining why all His teaching was given in 
parables. He spake in this wise first because had He said openly all 
that He wished to teach He would have had far less chance of accept- 
ance than when His message was veiled under a parable; and next He 
so spake that those only who cared to manifest a desire to know the 
deeper meaning of His words might be able to do so. His words were 
for those who had ears to hear. But most of those to whom he spake 
had not. 

Aéyov is masculine, though 76 mvedyua is the noun to which it refers, 
because of the personality of the speaker. 


akon, by hearing, i.e. with the outward organs ye shall catch what 


is said, but since ye have no heart for the message, ye shall not under- 
stand. 


27. Kalémortpepoow, and should turn again. This rendering is to 
be preferred on account of the restricted meaning which in modern 
speech has become attached to the word ‘convert’ of the A.V. In the 
older language it signified ‘ to turn round and go back again.’ 


28. TovTO Td TwTrpLoy Tod Veod, this salvation of God. St Paul 
would be very anxious to press on them that the doctrine which he 


was preaching and they were rejecting, that this, was the very message 
of God’s way of salvation. 


airol Kal dkotoovrat, they will also hear. The Apostle does not 
wish to convey, as the A.V. does, a taunt to the Jews that they come 
behind the Gentiles. What he wants to express is, that the message 
has been given according to Christ’s command to the Jews everywhere, 
for Rome may be regarded as the centre of the then known world, and 
now the time has come when the Gentiles should in their turn be 
privileged to have everywhere the offers of the Gospel. They also will 


now hear (as well as you), though they have been looked upon by 
strict Jews as beyond the pale of salvation. 
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29. For the authorities which warrant the omission of this verse, 
see notes on various readings. 


30. Sr Paun’s Preacnina anp Notice or HIS RELEASE. 


30. évépervev 8é, and he remained. The non-insertion of the proper 
name by the oldest MSS. here comes about because they had nothing 
of verse 29. It is only the addition of that verse which rendered 
Ilavos here needful to the sense, 


Stetlav SAnv, two whole years. Of these years we have no history, 
except such as we can gather from the four Epistles which were written 
from Rome during the time (see above on verse 16). We know that 
from first to last the chain galled both his body and mind (Eph. iii. 1, 
iv. 1; Phil. i, 13, 16; Col. iv. 18; Philem. verses 1, 9, 10), and that 
his case was at times an object of much anxiety (Phil. ii, 23, 24). We 
also learn from the same letters that beside Luke and Aristarchus 
(Acts xxvii. 27), he had also the fellowship, for some time at least, of 
Tychicus, who (Eph. vi. 21) was the bearer of his letter to Ephesus ; 
of Timothy, whom (Phil. i. 1; Col. i. 1; Philem. 1) he joins with him- 
self in the greeting to the Churches of Philippi and Colossz and also 
in that to Philemon. In the former of these Churches Timothy had 
been a fellow-labourer with the Apostle. Epaphroditus came with the 
Philippian contributions to the need of the imprisoned Apostle (Phil. 
iv. 18). Onesimus found out St Paul when in flight from his master 
he made his way to Rome (Col. iv. 9; Philem. 10). Mark, the cousin 
of Barnabas, was also there, and another Jewish convert, Jesus, called 
Justus, of whom we only know that the Apostle considered him worthy 
to be called a fellow-worker unto the kingdom of God (Col. iv. 10, 11). 
Epaphras, from the churches in Laodicea and Hierapolis, had come to 
visit Paul, and to bring him the greetings doubtless of the Christians 
there, and carry back some words of earnest counsel and advice from 
the Roman prisoner (Col. iv. 12), Last of all Demas was there, soon 
after to be mentioned as having forsaken the good way through love of 
this present world (Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 10). More than this and 
the few words in this verse we do not know of this first imprisonment. 

év i8lm prcQdpartr, in his own hired house. This was probably a 
later arrangement than the gevia spoken of in verse 23. The means 
for such hiring were provided by the liberality of the Philippians and 
others, for the Apostle could no longer with his own hands minister 
even to his own wants. 

TaVvTAS TOUS clomopevopéveus Tmpds adTdoy, all that went wnto him. 
For the fulness of Gospel freedom had now been reached, and the word 
of God and the kingdom of God were open to all who sought unto 
them. 

31. peta wdons mappyolas dkwditas, with all confidence (Rev. Vers. 
‘boldness’), no man forbidding him. magpnota implies that ‘freedom of 
speech’ which was looked upon by the Athenians as the great mark of 
their liberty. For dxwAtrws cf. Josephus, Ant. x1. 1. 12, 

For Englishmen there must arise the thought that perhaps from 
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some of those Roman soldiers who heard Paul in his prison the mes- 
sage of the Gospel came first to our island. 

The historian had now reached the end of his work, and does not 
even tell the manner of the Apostle’s release, though as he mentions 
the duration of the imprisonment, he must have known how he came 
to be liberated. But that concerned not the purpose of his record, and 
so he has no word more. ‘ Victoria Verbi Dei. Paulus Roma. 
Apex Evangelii. Actorum Finis” (Bengel). 
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Abbott, Dr Ezra, quoted, 362 

Abihu, 161 

Abraham, 136 

abstracts only of speeches, &c. 
given by St Luke, 91 

Achaia, 321, 329, 340 

Acheldama, 89 

Acre, St Jean d’, 370 

Acta apocrypha quoted, 89, 95, 
113, 130, 138, 142, 158, 215, 
261, 351, 417, 425, 450 

actions, significant, used by pro- 
phets, 371 

Acts, Title of, xix. 79 

— design of, xiii. 

— author of, xx. 

— alleged difficulties in, xxxvii. 

— date of, xxviii. 

— written for one who was a 
stranger in Jerusalem, 85 

— sources of narrative, xxxv. 

Acts of Paul and Thecla, 258, 
417, 450 

Adiabene, 227 

Adramyttium, 435 

Adria, 442 

Agabus, 227, 371 

Agapé, 355 

Alexander, 124, 345 

Alexandria, 96, 156, 326, 327, 436, 
451 

Alexandrians, 155 

alms, offering of, 412 

Alta Vecchia, 450 

altars on housetops, 210 

Amos, prophecy quoted, 276 

Amphipolis, 299 

anacoluthon, 80, 408 


Ananias, 134, 136 

— the high-priest, 394, 406 

— a Damascene Christian, 176, 
193, 194, 387 

angel, face of an, 158, 166 

— when Jehovah is meant, 168 

— alarm at the sight of an, 209 

angelic ministry, 184, 233 

angels called men, 84, 209 

— present at the giving of the 
Law, 173, 233 

Annas the high-priest, 122 

antecedent, transposition of, 81, 
85 

Antioch in Pisidia, 244, 245, 263 

— in Syria, 224, 238, 266, 269, 
281, 283, 326 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 235 

Antipatris, 404 

Antonia, tower of, 381, 398 

Apocalypse, Churches of the, 342, 
363 

Apollonia, 299 

Apollonius, 311 

Apollos, 326, 328, 331 

Apostles, courage of the, 128 

— no special preeminence given 
to any one, 180 

Appii forum, 453 

Aquila, 316, 324, 328 

Arabia, 97 

— St Paul in, 194 

Aramaic dialect, 98, 277 

Aratus, 313 

Areopagus, 308, 309 

Aretas, Ethnarch of, at Damas- 
cus, 200 

Aristarchus, 344, 352, 435 
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Aristobulus, 228 

Ark, things contained in the, 171 

Artemis, worship of, 341 

Ascension, witnesses of, 84 

Asia, proconsular, 96, 288, 335, 
340, 348, 352, 358 

Asiarchs, 344 

Asmodeeus, 307 

Assos, 356 

Athenian character, 309 

Athens, St Paul’s journey to, 304, 
305 

— St Paul’s speech there, 309 

Attalia, 265 

attraction, grammatical, 80, 90, 
101, 116, 165, 219, 374, 387, 429, 
431 

Augustan band, 435 

Azotus, 188 


Babylon, 171 

Balaam, 91 

Baptism, sacrament of, 105 

— by affusion, early notice of, 
188 : 

— ‘of repentance’, 246 

Barabbas, 113 

Bar-jesus, 241 

Barnabas, 132, 201, 225, 228, 264, 
282, 285 

Barsabbas, 90, 280 

Baucis and Philemon, story of, 
260 

belief not always perfect, 180 

Bengel, quoted, 460 

Bernice, 376, 421 

Berea, 303 

Berytus (Beyrout), 234, 271 

Beth-din, the, 124 

Beth-Hammidrash, 335 

Bithynia, 288 

Blastus, 235 

blindness of Saul, 193 

bodies of patriarchs brought up 
from Egypt, 164 

books on witchcraft, 339 

‘breaking of bread’, 106 

‘brethren of the Lord’, 87, 233 

burial near Jerusalem, highly 
valued, 94 
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burial-places, oriental, 88, 137 
burnings at burial, 147 


Cesar, appeal unto, 419, 434 

Cesarea Palestina, 203, 208, 
215, 234,325, 370, 401, 403, 406, 
418, 421 

Caiaphas, 123, 124 

Caleb, 17] 

Caligula, 203 

Canaan, nations of, 245 

Candace, 185 

Cappadocia, 96 

captain of the Temple, 119 

— chief, 391, 397 

Castor and Pollux, 451 

Catarrhactes, river, 265 

Cauda, 438, 439 

Caurus, wind so called, 438 

Cenchrer, 324 

centurions, 208, 209 

Cestrus, river, 265 

Chaldeans, 161 

chief-priests, who so styled, 337, 
417 

Chios, 356 

Chiun= Saturn, 171 

Chrestus (Christus), 317, 322 

Christ’s teaching, character of, 83 

— language about His parents, 
8 


— prayer addressed to, 91 

Christian, name first given, 226 

— sense of, 435 

Christianity, its effect on language, 
94 

Christians at Damascus, 93 

— warned to leave Jerusalem, 101 

— increased numbers of, 151 

— Churches of, in Italy, 452 

Chrysostom quoted, 81, 82, 83, 
90, 93, 96, 106, 109, 111, 114, 
115, 120, 126, 128, 132, 145, 151, 
155, 157, 158, 162, 172, 175,176, 
180, 181,183, 184, 187, 188, 195, 
197, 198, 203, 204, 209, 211, 212, 
229, 231, 233, 241, 243, 251, 257, 
260, 264, 265, 283, 285, 288, 289, 
291, 294, 296, 299, 301,305, 308, 
311, 312, 314, 319, 322, 330, 333, 
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337, 342, 348, 349, 359, 367, 372, 
378, 396, 397, 399, 403, 410, 420, 
425, 427, 432, 434, 448, 449, 454 

churches had rest, why, 203 

circumcision, 287 

Cilicia, 156, 281, 285, 404, 436 

Cilicium, 318 

Claudius, emperor, 227, 317 

— Lysias, 381, 402, 413 

Cleanthes, 313 

Cnidos, 436 

cohort, Roman, 208 

colony, Roman, nature of, 290 

Colossx, 291 

community of goods among first 
Christians, 197, 131 

comparative, use of, 309, 370, 418, 
420, 457 

construction, irregular, 138, 218, 
346, 349, 352, 372, 403, 407 

Corinth, 316, 320, 323, 331 

Cornelius, 208 

— his devotional habit, 209 

Cos, 367 

Crete, 97, 436, 438 

Crispus, 320 

crucifixion, not Jewish, 146 

cup, mentioned first in Kucharistic 
directions, 106 

‘curious arts’, 336, 339 

curse, binding by a, 398 

Cyprus, 132, 224, 240, 241, 285, 
368, 373, 435 

Cyrene, 96 

Cyrenians, 155, 224 


Damascus, 190 

Daniel, 278 

dative, use of the, 145, 270, 276 

David, sepulchre by, 103 

days, the last, 100 

deacons, 152, 154 

decree of the Church at Jeru- 
salem, 278, 280, 377 

Demas, 363 

Derbe, 258, 264, 286 

Diana of the Ephesians, 341, 343 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 315 

Dioscuri, 451 

Diospolis, 204 
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discrepancy, one suggested, 82 

Dorcas, 205 

Dositheus, reputed teacher of Si- 
mon Magus, 179 

Drusilla, wife of Felix, 414 

dual nouns, not in N.T., 338 

dust, shaking from the feet, 251 

— casting in the air, 391 

duumyiri at Philippi, 293 


ear, why the flap of, is soft, 174 

Egypt, 96 

— sufferings of Israel in, 166 

Egyptian, the, 383 

Elamites, 96 

elders, Jewish, 124 

— Christian = bishops, 358 

Kleven, the names of recited, why, 
86 

Zilymas, 241 

‘Ephesian letters’, 339 

Ephesus, 96, 325, 331, 342, 361 

— theatre of, 344 

Epicurean philosophy, 307 

Erastus, 340 

Ethiopia, 184 

Eucharistic service, 355 

Eunice, 264 

Euraquilo, 439 

Europe, first converts in, 297 

Eutychus, 354 

evildoing, continued, effects of, 
249 

exclusiveness, Jewish, 250 

execution, Jewish modes of, 229 

exorcists, Jewish, 336, 338 


fair havens, 436 

faith, evidences of, 140 

famines, 227 

fast, the, what, 437 

fasting, among early Christians, 
239 

Father, the promise of the, 82 

feet, things laid at the, 131—139 

— to sit at the, 385 

Felix, governor of Judea, 402, 
407, 410, 414, 415 

Festus, Porcius, 416, 417, 419, 
431 
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fire, tongues of, net mere flashes, 
103 

fornication, 279 

forty days, lessons of the, 81, 82 

funeral rites, Jewish, 137, 177 


Gaius of Derbe, 264, 344, 352 

Galatia, 288, 331 

Galilee, men of, 84, 247 

Gallio, 321 

Gamaliel, 126, 147, 385 

gates of the Temple, 110 

Gaza, 184 

g2nitive, qualitative, 196 

Gentiles, court of the, 379 

girdle, part of Eastern dress, 371 

Gitton, birthplace of Simon Ma- 
gus, 179 

‘Glory’, meaning of, 102 

gospel, order of its preaching, 84 

Grecians, the, 154 

Greece, 351 

Greek, Jewish services in, 152 

Greeks, 301, 379 


hand=power, 168, 225 

hands, imposition of, 154, 181 

Hannah, first speech of the Mes- 
siah, 116 

Haphtaroth, 253 

Haran, 160 

Hebrew infinitive absolute, how 
represented in Greek, 168 

Hebrew tongue, what, 384 

Hebrews, the, 152 

Helena, queen of Adiabene, 227 

Hellenists, who, 151, 203, 256 

Hermes, 261 

Herod Antipas, 129, 238 

— Agrippa I. 228, 235 

— the Great, 228 

— Agrippa II. 376, 420, 432 

Herod, palace of, at Caesarea, 405 

Hierapolis, 291 

High-priest, purification of, 123 

Holy Ghost, Divinity of the, 136 

— given only through the Apo- 
stles, 181 

— not yet given, 331 

host of heaven, worship of, 170 
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hours, Jewish reckoning of, 100, 
109 

households, baptized, 291 

houses, oriental, 355 

housetop, place for retirement, 210 

Huldah, buried in Jerusalem, 103 

Hymeneus, 363 

hyperbole, 95 


Iconium, 251, 256, 263, 287 

idolatry in Athens, 305 

ignorance, kinds of, 114 

imperfect terse, force of, 109, 111, 
130, 139, 167, 309, 357, 400, 427 

infinitive, genitival, instances of, 
110, 113, 166, 196, 215, 259, 
263, 278, 320, 363, 399, 429, 
434 

Isaac, 162 

Isaiah, chap. liii., applications of, 
187 

Italian band, the, 208 

Italy, Christians in, at an early 
date, 452 


James, brother of John, 229 

James, son of Alpheus, 86 

James, bp. of Jerusalem, 233, 
275, 373 

Jason, 302 

Jehovah, virtue of the name, 337 

Jerusalem, visitors there at the 
feasts, 94 - 

— graves in, 103 

— headquarters of Christian body, 
177 

— Church of, 270, 271, 373 

— synod of, 278 

Jesus, Stephen’s vision of, 174 

— prayers addressed to, 175 

— words of, not in the Gospels, 
365 

Jewish life little regarded, 323 

Jewish scruples, 213 

Jews, double names among, 90, 
242 

— widely scattered, 95, 97 

— hold no intercourse with hea- 
thens, 216 

— expelled from Rome, 317 
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Jews, Asiatic, 379, 412 

John=Johanan, 124 

John Mark, 237, 240, 244 

John, St, alsoa speaker as well as 
Peter, 126 

John’s baptism, 327, 328, 332 

Joppa, 205 

Joseph, name of Barnabas, 132 

Joshua, 171 

Judea, condition of, 148 

Judaism, first Christians did not 
break with, 146 

Judaizers, 269, 285 

Judas Iscariot, 88, 89 

Judas, son of James, 86 

Judas of Galilee, 149 

Judas, Barsabbas, 280 

judgment, not to be given in the 
night, 121 

Justin Martyr, quoted, 179 

Justus, 90, 319 


Laodicea, 291 

Lasza, 436 

law, to make a hedge about, 274 

— Jewish reading of, 249, 252 

letters of commendation, 329 

letters, large, why used by St 
Paul, 197 

Levites, 132 

Levitical guard, 144 

Libertini, 155 

Libya, 96 

lictors, office of, 294, 297 

literature, Jewish, grandeur of, 
432 

Lois, 264 

Lord’s Supper, 107 

lots, casting of, how used, 91 

Lucius of Cyrene, 238 

Luke, St, treatment of his ma- 
terials, 87, 112, 308 

— givesonly abstracts of speeches, 
105, 145, 310, 332, 395 

— his use of technical terms, 111, 
450 

Lycaonia, 258, 260 

Lycaonians, character of the, 263 

Lycus, rivers so called, 291 

Lydda, 204 
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Lydia, 291, 298 
Lystra, 258, 263, 286 


Macedonia, man of, 289, 340, 350 

Machpelah, cave of, 164 

Magic, pretenders to, 240 

‘magnify,’ 140 

Manaen, 238 

Maphtir, 253 

marginal explanation, 131 

— note taken into the text, 79, 
92, 187, 210 

Mary, mother of John, 232 

Matthias, 90 

meats, clean and unclean, 212 

Medes, 96 

Megilloth, the five, 252 

Meleda, 447 

Melita, 447, 450 

Memunneh, 119 

Mesopotamia, 96, 160 

Messiah, first mention of, 116 

Messiahs, false, 149 

Midian, land of, 168 

Midrashim, quoted or alluded to, 

91, 160, 161, 163, 177 

Miletus, 335, 357 

miracles, different Greek words 
for, 101 

miraculous power, thought the 
reward of devotion, 113 

Mitylene, 356 

Mnason, 372 

morning sacrifice, time of, 143 

Moses as a redeemer, 116 

— beauty of, 166 

— age of, 167 

— sons of, 168 

Myrrha, 436 

Mysia, 288, 289 


Nadab, 136 

name=power, 114, 124, 427 

names, proper, from precious 
stones, 134 

narration, change from oblique to 
direct, 83, 401 

— change from direct to oblique, 
402 

Nazarenes, the, 408 
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Nazareth, a place despised, 111, 
387 

Nazirite vows, 324, 375, 376 

Neapolis, 289 

Nero, massacre in his time, 190 

Nicolas, one of the seven, 154 


Obadiah, 188 

obeisance, significance of, 215 

Old Testament quotations, 87, 
89 

Olives, mount of, 85 

omission of a verse, 284 

Onkelos, 316 

— Targum of, 160 

Oracles, living, what, 169 

Oriental city walls, 201 

Oxymoron, 150 


Pamphylia, 96, 243, 436 

Paphos, 240, 243 

Parshioth, 253 

Parthians, 96 

passive voice used for middle, 149 

Passover meal, 107 

Patara, 367 

Patriarchs, number who went in- 
to Egypt, 163 

Paul, St, his flight from Damas- 
cus, 199 

— his visits to Jerusalem, 201, 
272, 326, 340, 373 

— change of name from Saul, 
241 

— weakness of sight, 259 

— figure of, 261 

— a Roman citizen, 298 

— works at his trade, 317, 364 

— takes a Nazirite’s vow, 377 

— nephew of, 400 

— before Felix, 409 

Agrippa, 424 

— prisoner in Caesarea, 416 

at Rome, 459 

Pella, 101 

Pentecost, feast of, 93, 357 

— miracle of, 94 

— of the Gentiles, 220 

Perga, 248, 265 

persecution in Jerusalem, 176 
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Peter, character of, 87 

— his use of Christ’s own 
words, 111 

— imitation of Christ’s action, 
206 

— graphic language of, 112 

— at Lydda, 204 

— vision at Joppa, 211 

— voice and speech of, 232 

— speech at Jerusalem, 273 

— no further mention of in 
the Acts, 275 

— his Pentecostal sermon, 99 

— his attachment to John, 109 

Petrine phraseology, 88 

Pharisees, 272, 396 

Philemon, 361 

Philetus, 363 

Philip, one of the seven, 154, 178, 
325, 370 

Philippi, 289 

Philippian Church, 298 

Philo quoted, 97, 230 

Phoenicia, 224, 271, 367 

Pheenix, 438 

Phrygia, 96, 288, 326, 331 

Pilate, Pontius, 129, 247 

plots against St Paul, 351, 358, 
398, 418 

Pontus, 96, 316 

Porcia Lex, 298 

Potter’s field, 89 

power = angelic influence, 179 

veh Jewish hours of, 109, 209, 
21 
» attitudes in, 366 

predestination, controversy on, 
251 

pricks, to kick against, what, 428 

priests, courses of, 119 

Priscilla, 317, 328 

prisoners, manner of guarding, 
230, 295, 454 

proconsuls, 241 

prophecy, gift of, 101 

prophets, 116, 227, 283, 370 

proselytes, 185, 249 

proseuchai, 290 

provinces, Roman, 241 

psalm, Messianic, 104 
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Psalms, first and second originally 
one, 248 : 

Ptolemais, 369 

Publius, 450 

Puteoli, 452 

pythons, 292 


Rahab, 305 

raiment, changes of, 
Eastern wealth, 364 

raiment, shaking, significance of, 
319 

reading aloud among Jews, 185 

— of the Law, order of, 244, 
252 

Red Sea, events at, 169 

Redeemer, the former and the lat- 
ter, 116 

redundancy of words, 92 

refreshing, times of, 115 

Rephan, name of a god, 171 

restoration, double sense of, 116 

resurrection, proofs of Christ’s, 
81 

— said to be in Jesus, 120 

revelations made to St Paul, 194 

Rhegium, 451 

Rhemish version, 251 

Rhoda, 232 

Rhodes, 367 

right hand, to sit at the, 104 

roads in Judea, 184 

— to Damascus, 190 

robes, oriental, 231 

Roman citizenship, value of, 392 

Rome, Jews in, 97 

— Paul’s desire to visit, 340 

— Paul is told that he shall go 
to, 398 

— Paul arrives at, 452, 453 


among 


Sabbath day’s journey, 85 

Sadducees, 119, 120, 122, 142, 
396 

Sagan, a deputy high-priest, 123 

St Paul’s Bay, 445 

Saints, early Christians, so-called, 
196 

Salamis, 240 

Salmone, 436 
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Salmonetta, 445 

Samaria, 178, 180, 271 

Samos, 356 

Samothrace, 289 

Samuel, a prophet, 116, 246 

Sanhedrin, 124, 393 

Sapphira, 134 

Satan, 135 

Saul, of Tarsus, 175, 192, 228 

Saul among the prophets, 117 

Saul son of Kish, 246 

scales on the eyes, 197 

Sceva, high-priest, 337 

scourging, 392 

Scribes, the, 122 

Scriptures, Hebrew, how divided, 
170, 252, 411 

Secundus, 352 

Seleucia, 240 

Semo Sancus, 179 

Seneca, 321 

Septuagint quoted, 89, 102 

— paraphrastic form of, 102, 
276 

Sergius Paulus, 241 

services, religious, definite form 
of, 86 

seven, why that number of dea- 
cons, 153 

Sharon, 205 

Shechem, 161 

Shechinah, 173 

Shema, the, 152 

Sicarii, 383 

Siccuth, 171 

Sidon, 435 

Silas, 280, 303, 305 

Simeon, called Niger, 238 

Simon Magus, 178, 179 

Simon Zelotes, 86 

Simon the tanner, 206 

Simony, 181 

Sinai, 163—168 

Sinai, languages heard at, 169 

sitting, the attitude of Jewish 
teachers, 290 

Socrates, 306, 307 

Solomon’s porch, 112, 139 

Sopater, 352 

sorcery, 179 
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Sosthenes, 323 

sound heard at Pentecost, 95 

Spirit, gift of, 84 

spirits, unclean, why so called, 
141 

Stephen, 154, 390 

— speech of, xy., 157, 159 

stocks, punishment of the, 294 

Stoic philosophers, 306 

stoning, not uncommon among 
the Jews, 145 

— method of, 174 

Strabo, on the dispersion of the 
Jews, 97 

Street, called Straight in Damas- 
cus, 195 

subornation, 156 

suicide, deemed justifiable, 295 

Symeon = Simon, 276 

synagogues, 156, 190, 427 

Syracuse, 451 

Syria, 281, 324, 351, 368 

Syrtis, 96, 439 


taberna, 453 

tabernacle, fittings of, 171 

Tabitha, 205, 206 

tanner, trade of, in disrepute, 
206 

Targum on Kccles., x., 16, 17, 100 

Tarsus, 156, 203, 318, 383 

taxing, time of, 149 

‘Teaching of the Twelve Apo- 
stles,’ 106, 179, 188, 238, 265, 
317, 358 

temple on Mt Moriah, 109 

temple, frequented by the Chris- 
tians, 107, 109 

tempt God, to, 274 

tent-making, 318 

Terah, 160, 161 

Tertullus, 406 

Thecla, 258 

Theophilus, 80, 132, 402 

Thessalonians, epistles to, writ- 
ten, 321 

Png aie 300; magistrates of, 

Theudas, 148 

three taverns, 453 
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Thyatira, 291 

Timothy, 258, 286, 305, 316, 318, 
340, 352 

Tischendorf quoted, 247 

Titus, 271, 350 

‘tongues of fire,’ 94 

tongues, gift of, what it was, 
96, 98, 333 

torture, examination by, 392 

trade, all Jews taught one, 317 

traditions, Jewish, permanence 
of, 186 

trance, 389 

tribes, the twelve, members of, 
426 

triple repetition of vision, 213 

Troas, 289, 353 

Trogyllium, 356 

Trophimus, 352, 380, 408 

Tychicus, 352 

Tyrannus, school of, 334 

Tyre, 368, 869 


unity among early Christians, 
93 

unknown God, 310 

unleayened bread, days of, 229 

upper room, 354 

Ur of the Chaldees, 160 


verbal accord, too much store set 
by, 223 

vipers, 449 

Virgin Mary, last notice of, 87 

vision of Saul, place of the, 
193 

Vulgate, mistaken rendering in, 
82 

— reading of the, 89, 93 


Way = Christian religion, 190, 
334, 341, 386, 411, 413 

‘we’—sections of the Acts, xxii., 
265, 289, 292, 353 

widows, relief of, 151 

— as a class of Christian help- 
ers, 200 

ne when drunk by the Jews, 

1) 
witnesses, false, 157 
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women, their office and help in 
the early Church, 87, 290 

— roused against the apostles, 
251 

words, the ten, Jewish name for 
commandments, 214 


409 
Zealots, 374 

Zeno, 306 

Zeugma, 130 

Zeus, 261 

Zipporah, wife of Moses, 168 
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dyopatos, 301, 348 
ddeddgol, 456 
aipeo.s, 142, 411, 426 
dxpoatnpiov, 423 
dXloynua, 278 
ado puros, 216 
dvaBrérw, 196 
wmayyé\X\w, 338 
dvabeuarifw, 398 
dvabewpéw, 310 
avahauBave, 404 
avaoracts, 120, 121, 308 
avayviws, 115 
aveots, 413 

dveragw, 392 

avnp, 113 
avOvraros, 241, 348 
aviornpt, 141 
avtop0aduéw, 439 
dvwrepixos, 331 
dmdyw, 234 
amracmafouat, 369 
dmevbéw, 257 
amedeypos, 342 
amepiruntos, 172 
amo, 401 

dmoypagy, 149 
drodlSwut, 131 
amoxpltvopa, 112, 138 
amodvw, 401 
atocraw, 367 
amoaro\}, 91 
amordccoma, 324 
amopbeyyoua, 100 
dpyupoxoros, 34 
dprépov, 445 


apxat, 211 
apxnyos, 114 
apxveparikos, 124 
apxicuvarywyos, 244 
dobevns, 365 
arevigw, 110, 259 
dromos, 418, 449 
dduits, 362 
adopliw, 239 
axdvs, 243 

éixpt, 353 


Barrifw, 83 
BapBapos, 448 
Baowrela, 361 
Baowrela Tod Oeot, 82 
Baows, 111 

BypudXos, 134 


yaga, 185 
yepovola, 143 
yevoua, 211 
ylvouat, 352 
yAcixos, 98 
yoorns, 425 
yoyyuouds, 151 
ypauparets, 346 
ypapn, 87 


dayuoviov, 307 
Secotdatmovia, 422 
derotdaluwy, 310 
defddaBos, 401 

dia, 81, 100 

dua expos, 102 
Saxaredéyxouat, 330 
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dtaxovia, 91, 152, 228 
Siaxplvoua, 222 
Svarrovéoua, 120 
diarropéw, 213 
Stamrplw, 147 
diaornua, 138 

diari, 135 

diddoxados, 238 
Sucxuplfoua, 233 
Avorerés, 347 

dovdos, 130 

divauat, 308 
Sivams, 84, 101, 124 


éav, 149 
éyyaorpluvios, 292 
éyxortw, 407 

200s, 270 

ei, 83, 124, 149, 159, 331 
eis, 161, 183, 371, 398 
els waxpav, 105 
els=mpOros, 353 

eis €xaotos, 95 

éx, 109 

éxoraous, 211 

éexWixw, 137 

’"Edaiwy, 85 

edeyuos, 342 
éNenuoctvn, 110 
"Eddnves, 256 
‘DAAnuorat, 151, 203, 256 
éuBrérw, 387 
éucavigw, 406 
éupoBos, 209 

év=3, 81, 168, 313 
éveds, 193 

evtuyxdva, 423 
évarlfouat, 100 

See ee 115 


mae 423 

érapxla, 417 

éréxw, 110 

émt, 109, 114, 144, 447 
emiyryvaoxw, 112, 126 
émixanéouat, 175 
éerthaufavw, 202, 308, 323 
émioxémTouat, 167 


émicxom}, 89 
émloxomos, 228, 362 
érioras, 388 
épyacia, 292, 341 
evepyeota, 124 
evrAaBys, 94 
evTovws, 330 

éd’ ixavov, 355 
éepopaw, 130 

éxw, 110 

éws, 369 


gevxrnpia, 445 
&dos, 142 
(Mewris, 86 
guyés, 274 
Swoyovéowar, 166 


N olkoupévn, 227, 302, 408 
novxta, 385 


Oeparetw, 311 

dewpéw, 126, 193, 211, 437 
Onpraxn, 449 

Onpiov, 449 

Bipa, 232 


li.Ora, 126 

ixavov KauBdvw, 303 
ixavds, 199 

iudria, 174, 231 
imaricuds, 364 

ta, 376 

ioxtw, 338 


Kxalifw, 108, 321 
Kabiordvw, 305 

kat, 396 

kal in apodosi, 84 
kat ye, 100 

Katpos, 83 

Kakdw, 257 

Kapdia, 262 
Kapd.oyrearns, 273 
Kard, 204 
karadixn, 421 
Karaduvacrevw, 218 
katavioow, 104 
kata wpdowmrov, 113 
Katnxéw, 327, 375 


Kevtuplwy, 208 

kowvds, 212 

kowwvla, 106 
Ko\Adouat, 140, 216 
xotrerés, 177 

Kogwos, 201 

kpartoros, 80, 402, 432 
Krdopmat, 88 

kTjpara, 107, 135 
kwrtw, 220 


Aaréw, 308 
Adoxw, 88 
Aruos, 227 
Adyeos, 326 
déyos, 80 

Aowuds, 407 


pabnrpia, 205 
papyapirns, 134 
paraca, 262 
peyaneta, 97 
peyareorns, 343 
perv odv, 88 

pépos, 842 

py, 138, 194, 234 


vewkopos, 346 
vooplyouat, 135 


éevlgw, 809 
Etddov, 146, 294 


ol cwKdpevor, 108 
oiknua, 231 
odoxAnpla, 114 
Omrréw, 855, 415 
opmobupadov, 93 
opod, 93 
évouara, 87 
émTdvopat, 82 
émracia, 429 
Omws dv, 115, 277 
ort, 193 
ov...7as, 212 
ovx, 95 

éxAéw, 141 


mais, 113, 180 
Trapaparrw, 356 
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mapdkdnots, 132 
mapexTos, 433 
mapeuBorn, 382 
maplotnut, 410 
mapockta, 245 
mapotvop.os, 284 
mappnola, 126, 257 
mefevw, 356 
mepidyw, 243 
meplepya, 339 
meptoxy, 186 
miumpnut, 449 
miorts, 264 

mAnpow, 135 
mvevua dytov, 181 
mods, 141 
montTapxns, 302 
mohuTevouat, 394 
mparwspiov, 405 
mpeaBvrepos, 228, 362 
mpeoBurnp.ov, 386 
mporéumw, 270, 366 
mpos, 112 

Tpocedw, 436 
mpocevxn, 290 
mpoonrutos, 97 
mpooxaprepéw, 106, 154 
mpdomewos, 211 
mpoorlnu, 229 
Tporparws, 317 
mpoowmodnumTns, 217 
mporelyw, 392 
Tporpémopat, 329 
Tpopnrys, 238 
Tpoxetplfouar, 388 
mp@ros, 80, 450 
midwy, 292 

TUAW, 232 

mupeTol, 450 


papdlew, 294 
paBdodxos, 297 


od BBarov, 249 
caravas, 135 


céBaocua, 310 
ZeBaords, 422 
ceBouevor, 306 
onueca, 101, 106 
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ovyn, 385 
oipixvO.a, 336 
oirla, 163 
oxevos, 440 
okonuds, 105 
covdapia, 336 
oreipa, 208 
omeppodoyos, 307 
orvpts, 201 
orepedw, 288 
ornpliw, 265 
atoxéw, 376 
oTparevya, 398 
otparnyol, 293 
ouyKoplew, 177 
ougnréw, 203 
oupBarropat, 329 


cup BiBagw, 199, 289, 345 


oupTAnpoopat, 93 
ouwanrigoua, 82 
ouwevdoxéw, 175 
ouvéxXomat, 318 
sw Opimrw, 371 
owomdéw, 216 
owlw, 125 


Te Kal, 843 
Tekumpiov, 81 
tépara, 101, 106 
Terpadiov, 230 
Thpnots, 121 

Tt 8rt, 138 

TO KaOdNou, 127 
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TO viv éxov, 415 
Tomos, 91, 421 
Tpamegvar, 153 
tpopy, 108 
Tpopopopéw, 245 


UBpis, 437 
vmapéers, 107 
brdpxw, 110, 181 
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gpavracia, 422 
paois, 381 
pépomat, 94 
guadaxal, 386, 427 
gpuraxlfw, 390 
govn, 95,191 


xaraw, 440 
xaplfouo, 420 
xelp, 130 
xerpaywyos, 243 
Xetporovéw, 265 
xoprdcuara, 163 
Xphpa, 133 
xpnuattfoua, 214 
xpnuartew, 226 
Xpovov morew, 326 
Xpovos, 83 
xXpovoTpiBéw, 357 
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Abridged Edition. 1s. 
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Historique. By G. Masson, B.A. 2s. 
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and Educational Works, by S. S. Laurigz, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 3s. 6d. 

Education, Three Lectures on the Practice of. I. On Mark- 
ing, by H. W. Evze, M.A. II. On Stimulus, by A. Sipcwicx, M.A. ILI. On 
the Teaching of Latin Verse Composition, by E. A. Assort, D.D. 2s. 

Stimulus. A Lecture delivered for the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, May, 1882, by A. Sipewicx, M.A. 1s. 

Locke on Education. By the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 3s. 6a. 

Milton’s Tractate on Hducation. A facsimile reprint from 
the Edition of 1673. By O. Browninc, M.A. 2s. 

Modern Languages, Lectures on the Teaching of. By C. 
CoLBEcK, M.A. 2s. 

Teacher, General Aims of the, and Form Management. Two 
Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1883, by 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., and R. B. Pootz, B.D. ts. 6d. 

Teaching, Theory and Practice of. By the Rev. E. THRING, 
M.A., late Head Master of Uppingham School. New Edition. 4s. 6d. 


British India, a Short History of. By E. S. CARLOs, M.A,, 
late Head Master of Exeter Grammar School. 1s. 

Geography, Elementary Commercial. A Sketch of the Com- 
modities and the Countries of the World. By H.R. Mitt, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 1s. 

Geography, an Atlas of Commercial. (A Companion to the 
above.) By J. G. BaRTHOLOoMEw, F,.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Hucu 
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Vil. MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic for Schools. By C. Smitu, M.A., Master of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 35. 6d, 

Elementary Algebra (with Answers to the Examples). By 
W. W. Rouse Batt, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. By H. M. TAyLor, M.A. 
Books I.—VI. 4s. Books I.—IV. 3s. Books I. and II. ts. 6d. 
Books III. andIV. 1s. 6¢. Books V.and VI. ts. 6d. 

Solutions to the Exercises in Euclid, Books I-IV. By 
W. W. Taytor, M.A. . [Wearly ready, 

Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By S. L. Loney, M.A. 
7s. 6d. Or in two parts. Part I. Elements of Statics. 4s. 6d. 
Part II, Elements of Dynamics. 3,. 6d. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics for Beginners. By S. L. Loney, 
M.A [Nearly ready. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. By E. 

j W. Hopson, Sc.D,, and C. M. Jessop, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
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